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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER, 
CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Warner. The hearing will come to order. As you are 
well aware, we are having a vote in the Senate, and as a con- 
sequence many of our colleagues are in transit from the Senate 
floor back to the committee. 

The committee meets this morning for the first of a series of 
hearings on the status and requirements of our regional com- 
mands. Today we have two of our most distinguished regional com- 
manders, Gen. Joseph W. Ralston, USAF, Commander in Chief, 
U.S. European Command, and Supreme Allied Commander, Eu- 
rope; and Gen. Tommy R. Franks, USA, Commander in Chief, U.S. 
Central Command. 

Clearly, you individually and those in your commands are on the 
very forefront of the risks that our men and women of the Armed 
Forces take the world over, but particularly in your two areas. You 
represent the finest troops that this country has ever produced, 
and they are not only carrying out faithfully the orders of the Com- 
mander in Chief, but doing so in keeping with the finest traditions 
of our U.S. military. 

We rely on your unique perspectives as we here in Congress 
strive to fulfill our constitutional responsibilities as a co-equal 
branch of Government in providing for those troops and their fami- 
lies. 

As we meet this morning, the largest contingency operations the 
U.S. military is engaged in around the world are in the Central 
Command and the European Command. Over 20,000 U.S. troops 
are stationed in Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Turkey and, indeed, the 
waters surrounding them, to enforce the no-fly zones over Northern 
and Southern Iraq and to help provide for the defense of Kuwait. 

In Bosnia, we have entered our fifth year of peacekeeping duties 
with over 5,000 U.S. troops participating in NATO’s Stability Force 
(SFOR) operation, 4,600 of whom are in the Bosnia region. I know 
there are plans to somewhat reduce those forces in keeping with 
the objectives of the President. I support the President in this, and 
we look forward to your comments. I think we are doing it in a 
very orderly way, in consultation with our allies, and in no way in 
derogation of our commitment as a full partner to NATO in this 
and all other responsibilities that we collectively face with that his- 
toric treaty organization. 

In Kosovo, almost 6,000 U.S. troops participate in NATO’s 
Kosovo Force (KFOR) operation, 5,500 of whom are in-country. 
With the rising tension in neighboring Macedonia, I am increas- 
ingly concerned, as we all are, about the safety of our troops in the 
Balkans, particularly those stationed in Kosovo and near Macedo- 
nia. If we are not careful, those troops and other NATO troops 
could be drawn into the conflict more than they are today. We will 
hear from you, General Ralston, on this developing situation. 

This past year has also seen its share of tragedy, particularly in 
the Central Command’s area of operation. The devastating terrorist 
attack of the U.S.S. Cole in the Port of Aden on October 12 last 
year, and the training accident in Kuwait just a week or so ago, 
brings home to all Americans the very real dangers our men and 
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women in uniform face every day. There are enormous risks in car- 
rying out their missions in the cause of freedom. 

The U.S.S. Cole tragedy also highlighted the growing terrorist 
threat facing our Nation and our military forward-deployed units, 
and the need for additional force protection measures to protect our 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines. General Franks, we look to 
you to provide the committee with an update of the steps you have 
taken since the U.S.S. Cole attack, and the views that you have for 
the future as to that force protection enhancement within your 
area of responsibility. We would also like you to reexamine the en- 
gagement policy which led our forces into that region, and the ne- 
cessity to continue that engagement policy, but I presume under 
somewhat different conditions. We welcome your testimony. 

Before we begin, I would like to enter into the record at this time 
statements by Senator Strom Thurmond and Senator Jim Bunning. 

[The prepared statements of Senator Thurmond and Senator 
Bunning follow:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator Strom Thurmond 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Ralston and General Franks, I want to join the Chairman and the mem- 
bers of this committee in welcoming you. 

Mr. Chairman, General Ralston and General Franks represent regions of the 
world in which the United States has a vital interest and has expended huge re- 
sources to secure peace and stability. Yet, more than 10 years after the end of the 
Cold War and the devastation in the desert of Iraq, our forces are deployed on com- 
mitments that appear to have no ending in the very same regions. In hindsight, we 
should have taken a different approach to the situations in the Balkans and Iraq. 
I hope that both our witnesses will focus on the future and on how we can end the 
cycle of violence in these regions. More importantly, I hope they will give us their 
perspective on how we can minimize the impact of the commitments in Kosovo and 
Southwest Asia on our troops and the readiness of our Armed Forces. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also very interested in the quality of life of our forces sta- 
tioned in Europe and those deployed to the Persian Gulf region. In particular, after 
the U.S.S. Cole incident, I would like to hear the witnesses’ views on force protection 
and the terrorist threat facing our military personnel. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to today’s testimony and again want to thank Gen- 
eral Ralston and General Franks and the soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines they 
represent for their dedication and professionalism. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Prepared Statement by Senator Jim Bunning 

General Ralston and General Franks, thank you for coming before this committee 
today. We appreciate your service to this country. 

Like my other colleagues, I applaud our men and women in uniform. They are 
indeed the best in the world. However, I have concerns about our military being 
stretched too thin and stressed, and participating in areas of the world where I be- 
lieve we may have no national security interest. I fear that this is affecting our mili- 
tary’s readiness and operations, as well as the safety and morale of our troops. 

I’ve expressed my frustration before about our military’s chain of command sys- 
tem. It is tough to get the truth and expertise that we need on these issues because 
of the chain of command. 

We know the President is the Commander in Chief. Whatever his policy is, you 
have to salute and come over here and do it. I understand that. But it makes it 
very frustrating for us because we need to hear your expertise. Because you are the 
experts and the ones directly involved in these operations. 

This committee is trying to work with you to be helpful. If we don’t get candid 
answers from you all, then we simply can’t do our jobs. Therefore, you can’t do your 
job the way you’d like to do it, and neither can our troops. 
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So we would appreciate candor. We don’t want your candor as soon as you retire 
and put on a suit. I’m always amazed how those who retire from the military, as 
soon as they put on a suit, say, “Now let me tell you how it really is.” 

Chairman Warner. Now, Senator Levin will be forthcoming. I 
think in the need of time we have to get underway. Do you all have 
a preference as to who would like to proceed? 

General Franks. I will defer to General Ralston. 

Chairman Warner. All right. 

General Ralston. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. JOSEPH W. RALSTON, USAF, COM- 
MANDER IN CHIEF, U.S. EUROPEAN COMMAND, SUPREME 

ALLIED COMMANDER, EUROPE 

General Ralston. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for the 
opportunity to appear before the committee today, along with my 
colleague, General Franks. I would like to submit my statement for 
the record 

Chairman Warner. Without objection. 

General Ralston. — and then spend a few moments here on oral 
testimony, if I may. 

I would draw your attention to the poster board that we have 
over here and just — I know you know this, Mr. Chairman, but for 
some of our other people that are watching here, sometimes I feel 
that the U.S. European Command Area of Responsibility (EUCOM 
AOR) may be misnamed, because it includes a lot more than Eu- 
rope. It stretches, as you see, from the northern part of Norway to 
the end of South Africa. It includes the Middle East countries of 
Israel, Syria, and Lebanon. It includes all of Africa that you see 
there in green on that map. 
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Mr. Chairman, that encompasses 91 countries, and we have a lit- 
tle over 100,000 troops that are forward-based in the EUCOM the- 
ater to engage with these 91 countries. 

Now, I might add that that is 8 percent of our uniformed Active 
Duty military. I do not believe that is too big of a price to pay for 
engagement with those 91 countries. 

I would also add that those troops, being forward-based in Eu- 
rope, as you can see on the map, are that much closer to General 
Franks’ AOR should he need help there for redeployment. 

I have some operations that I would like to talk about that are 
ongoing within the EUCOM AOR, and I would like to start with 
Operation Northern Watch, and if I could talk for a few minutes 
about this, and then, Mr. Chairman, as I understand later on per- 
haps we could have an opportunity go into closed session where we 
could talk about this in more detail. 
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Chairman Warner. You are correct. We can do that in 222 Rus- 
sell. 

General Ralston. First of all, as you can see, in Operation 
Northern Watch I support General Franks in his operation overall 
in Iraq, and what I am talking about here is just the northern part 
of that, which is the no-fly zone north of the 36th parallel. 


ONW LAUNCH PKG 
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I thought it might be useful to show a typical mission. We take 
off out of Incirlik Air Base in Turkey. You fly to the east for about 
an hour. You form up where those little circles are in different or- 
bits, with a rather large force, about 40-some airplanes. There are 
tankers, there are Airborne Warning and Control System 
(AWACS), there are F-15s, F-16s, EA-6Bs for defense suppression, 
there are reconnaissance airplanes, there are U.K. aircraft, there 
are Turkish aircraft that are involved in this. We then go into 
northern Iraq. A typical mission may be 3 hours long, and then an- 
other hour back home. 

Now, this is all done in support of our national policy, and what 
I am about to say is in no way intended to say that we have it 
wrong, or that we cannot support it, but I also want to get the facts 
on the record. 

Let me give you an example of last year. In 2000 we flew in the 
north about 7,500 sorties. Now, this is not without risk, Mr. Chair- 
man. I know you know that, but over 250 times last year our peo- 
ple were fired at that we know of. 

We responded over 60 times. That is more than once a week, and 
I might add that we are flying a lot of single-engine aircraft over 
northern Iraq. We have been doing that for a long time, and if the 
law of averages caught up with us, we should have had engine fail- 
ure by now. 
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We willingly accept that risk, but I just want to point out to the 
committee that it is not a risk-free operation that our men and 
women are carrying out in Operation Northern Watch. 

Next I would like to talk about Bosnia for a moment. We have 
had an operation ongoing, a NATO operation in Bosnia. Sometimes 
people do not realize the progress that has been made. In 1996, 
when we went into Bosnia, as you see on the blue bar on that chart 
we had 60,000 forces that went into Bosnia. Those forces depicted 
in red are the U.S. forces. That was 20,000. We were 33 percent 
of the force in 1996. 
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Based on the improved conditions on the ground, and in con- 
sultation with our NATO allies, we were able to draw that force 
down, and as you notice today, we are just right at 20,000. The 
U.S. has just a tad over 4,000. We are about 20 percent of the 
force. I got approval from NATO, supported by the administration, 
just in the last couple of weeks, to make a further reduction in 
those forces. I think here in a few months we will be down to prob- 
ably 3,500 Americans. We will be about 18 percent of the force. 

So I think that chart dramatically shows the progress that we 
are making in terms of not only the conditions on the ground that 
allowed that, but in the drawdown of the forces. 

Let me talk for a moment about Kosovo. 

Chairman Warner. Before you leave that subject, is it your pro- 
fessional judgment that that force level, be it ours or the combined 
force levels, is still essential to reach the goals that the United Na- 
tions and ourselves and our allies have set? That is where we fall 
into problems here. We put our troops somewhere, and then we are 
distracted, or go look at other situations. That situation in Bosnia 
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has quieted down, it is not on the front pages. Who is looking to 
determine whether that level, indeed, is still necessary? 

General Ralston. Mr. Chairman, every 6 months we do a re- 
view, in conjunction with our allies in NATO, and you are correct. 
It is my judgment that — well, first of all, the situation on the 
ground has improved dramatically since 1995. 

Chairman Warner. Basically no conflict. 

General Ralston. The reason that there is no conflict there 
today is because we have had those forces there. I do not want to 
keep forces there any longer than necessary, but at the same time, 
we need to keep forces there in order to keep that safe and secure 
environment. 

Now, on a military aspect we have made enormous progress. In 
fairness, I must also tell you that economically, politically, we still 
have a ways to go, and we need to continue to keep that pressure 
on, but I would not recommend back to NATO, nor to the adminis- 
tration, nor to the Congress of the United States, that we do some- 
thing that I do not believe is militarily sound. I fully support this 
force level, this reduction. We will continue to look for ways to 
bring that down, to ease the burden, but at the same time, we have 
a mission to carry out, and I want to make sure that we can do 
that. 

Chairman Warner. What you are saying is that ethnic tensions 
that gave rise to that conflict are still there with such force and 
effect that if you pulled out the troops there would be a war tomor- 
row. 

General Ralston. Well, it is my professional judgment that if we 
precipitously pulled out the troops right now, that conflict would 
start again. Whether it is tomorrow or next week, people can de- 
bate. 

With regard to Kosovo, let me show you a similar chart here. In 
1999, when our forces went into Kosovo, we had about 47,000 
troops from 39 nations, by the way. Sometimes people erroneously 
think that the United States is pulling the bulk of this effort, but 
you can see there, 39 nations went together with 47,000 troops. We 
had about 7,000 Americans. 
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KFOR 
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Today, overall we have about 42,000 troops in the Kosovo force. 
About 37,000 of those are in Kosovo itself, and another approxi- 
mately 5,000 are in Macedonia. The U.S. contribution is about 
5,500 people inside of Kosovo, and that varies between 13 and 14 
percent of the force, so my message here is, this is not a U.S. oper- 
ation. The U.S. troops are represented in the red that is on there, 
and the other nations, the other 38 nations are carrying the bulk 
of the operation that is there. 

Next, please. There has been a lot of interest in the press in the 
past few days on Macedonia. Let me talk about that, if I might for 
a moment, in open session here, and perhaps we can go into more 
detail in the closed session. Let me have the big map first. This is 
Kosovo right here. 
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Chairman Warner. The problem with that is that this is being 
transcribed for use by many others. 

General Ralston. Let me talk to colors. The country in orange 
is Macedonia, that is what we are talking about. 

Now, if you would come down to the southeast there, in Greece, 
at the top of that border, you will see Thessaloniki. Point out 
Thessaloniki, right there. That is where all of our supplies going 
into Kosovo come into that port. They then go overland, up through 
the orange country of Macedonia, into Kosovo, which is right at 
that point, right there. 

Now, as I said before, we have about 5,000 of the KFOR forces, 
mostly supply troops, mostly logistics troops that are in Macedonia. 
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One of the things that is of concern when we have the instability 
there is our supply route, so I have recommended to NATO, and 
NATO is looking at alternate ways of making sure that we can sup- 
ply our forces that are in Kosovo. 

One way to do that is through Albania. Another way is through 
Montenegro. Another way is through southern Serbia, as our rela- 
tionships with Belgrade have improved, and we are doing the pru- 
dent planning now that would allow us to have alternative supply 
routes. 

The problem in Macedonia itself — let me go to the next chart. On 
this same map, you see where Kosovo is there, and notice the area 
in blue that goes into southern Serbia and down into Macedonia. 
Those areas in blue are those areas in Serbia and in Macedonia 
where there is a majority Albanian population. Even in Serbia, 
that area in blue, they have greater than 50 percent Albanian pop- 
ulation there. In Macedonia itself you have about a 65-35 split. 
About 65 percent of the population is Slavik, about 35 percent is 
Albanian. 
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The Government of Macedonia is a democratically elected Gov- 
ernment, and it is a coalition Government, including members of 
the Albanian population. We have encouraged the Macedonian 
Government to give political access and economic opportunity to 
the minority Albanian citizens that are there. 

The extremists that you hear about in the paper, right now I be- 
lieve this is not something to be alarmed about. It is something al- 
ways of concern when you have potential violence, but we believe 
that there are approximately 100 extremist Albanians that are in- 
volved in the hostilities. 

My advice to NATO has been that we need to condemn extre- 
mism wherever it comes from, and in this particular case from the 
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Albanian extremists. We need to encourage the Macedonian Gov- 
ernment to give political access to all their citizens, and I do be- 
lieve that we can bilaterally, the nations can help the Government 
of Macedonia. They can help them diplomatically, politically, eco- 
nomically, and we in NATO and in the Kosovo force need to do our 
part inside Kosovo to make sure that there are not armed extrem- 
ists coming from Kosovo into Macedonia. We can talk more about 
that in detail in the closed session. 

Chairman Warner. The Secretary-General said he needed 1,400 
additional troops. Now, could you speak to your military judgment 
as to that request, and most specifically, how it would affect the 
U.S. and our U.S. response? As a participant we wish to bear our 
share of the burdens and the risks in this operation. 

General Ralston. Yes, sir. Unfortunately, if I could say this, 
when the Secretary-General made his comments it was in a news 
conference that was associated with Macedonia. In fact, the two 
battalions that we asked for several weeks ago are to replace some 
Portuguese troops that are leaving. They have not left yet, but two 
companies to do that, and for some of the activities there. 

Now, some of the nations have come forward and said that they 
will provide additional troops to back-fill. My judgment right now 
is, we do not need additional American forces. I think we are carry- 
ing our proper share of that at this time, and I think we are going 
to be OK. 

Now, what we have done, we have taken forces out of that 37,000 
that are in Kosovo, and we have moved more forces down to the 
border to do a more effective job of patrolling the border. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to point out that this is an enor- 
mously difficult border to police. It is very mountainous terrain. It 
is wooded. There are trails that have gone back and forth across 
for centuries. The people there do not know there is a border there. 
I mean, they have brothers and sisters and uncles and aunts that 
live on either side of that. They have traded back and forth for cen- 
turies, and so it is enormously difficult to seal that border. I think 
that would be a mistake for us to set that as the goal, or the mis- 
sion. 

Now, we can do, I think, a good job of making sure that there 
are not armed extremists that are going back and forth, and that 
is what we should be concentrating on from a NATO perspective 
on our side of the border. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to spend a moment talking about Af- 
rica. We have significant problems in Africa in terms of economic, 
political, humanitarian issues. We are working with many of the 
countries in Africa to address this. We have just recently trained 
two battalions of the Nigerian Army for their further employment 
in Sierra Leone. We are about to undertake training a Ghana bat- 
talion in Ghana, and a Senegalese battalion in Senegal, and then 
the plan is to go back and train some additional Nigerian battal- 
ions. 

This is, I think, a proper role for us to try to help the African 
nations deal with the problems that they have there. I do not want 
anyone on the committee to be surprised if you hear that we have 
American soldiers in Ghana, or Senegal, or Nigeria. What they are 
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there doing are training the local battalions for their employment 
in support of the United Nations in Sierra Leone. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, there are two issues that I have 
worked hard with the Pentagon in terms of resources for the 
EUCOM area, and only two issues. I had two major budget issues 
that I worked with them, and that was for real property mainte- 
nance and for military construction in the European theater. 

Mr. Chairman, I know you know this, but 10 years ago we had 
about 360,000 troops in Europe, and we drew them down to just 
a little over 100,000. Now, it was a proper decision back in 1991 
to not spend money on military construction and real property 
maintenance until we knew what we were going to keep in Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, unfortunately, we went for the better part of a 
decade without any military construction or real property mainte- 
nance, and as a result, the soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines 
that are living and working in EUCOM are in facilities that I am 
not very proud of. Here are some pictures, for example, of barracks 
problems that we have in EUCOM. Next slide, please. 



EUCOM 

FAMILY HOUSING 


Family Housing, Germany 


Military family housing is a problem. Let me outline the stand- 
ards that we have for our military housing, and I believe the Amer- 
ican people would understand this. If you have a family that is big 
enough that entitles you to a three-bedroom apartment, we believe 
that you ought to have two bathrooms for that apartment. We be- 
lieve you ought to have a stove and a refrigerator in the kitchen, 
and we believe you ought to have a washer and a dryer in that 
apartment. 
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Many of these are three-story walkup apartments. We have 
young mothers that have two or three young children. For her to 
wash the clothes she has to go down three or four flights of stairs 
to the basement. What does she do with the young children while 
she is doing that? She has to carry them along with the laundry 
downstairs to do that. 

I do not believe that is asking too much for these standards, and 
I must tell you, Mr. Chairman, even with these very modest stand- 
ards, 69 percent of our Army families in Europe are living in condi- 
tions that do not meet those standards of a washer and a dryer, 
a stove and a refrigerator, and two bathrooms. 

Mr. Chairman, when I worked this with the Pentagon, I briefed 
the Joint Chiefs, I briefed the Defense Resources Board, I talked 
to the Secretary of Defense, and I believe that I have a sympathetic 
ear. I do not know what will be in the budget when it comes over. 
I have not seen that, but if it comes over the way that I hope that 
it does, I would encourage the support of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to appear before 
you today. 

[The prepared statement of General Ralston follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Gen. Joseph W. Ralston, USAF 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the committee, it is my privilege to ap- 
pear before you as Commander in Chief, United States European Command 
(USEUCOM), to discuss the posture of U.S. Forces. First, however, I want to make 
a few comments about the area in question. 

The U.S. European Command encompasses American military activities in over 
13 million square miles of the globe and includes 91 sovereign nations. It stretches 
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from the northern tip of Norway to South Africa, and from the Atlantic seaboard 
of Europe and Africa, to parts of the Middle East and out beyond the Black Sea. 

I began my tenure in the U.S. European Command last May. Since my arrival, 
our men and women have continued to carry out a multitude of operational commit- 
ments throughout Europe, Africa, the Levant, the waters of the Mediterranean, the 
skies over Iraq, and throughout the Balkans in support of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), commitments to our regional friends and allies, and our na- 
tional interests. Additionally, there are new opportunities in this theater — opportu- 
nities that properly approached will further strengthen the international position of 
the United States. These opportunities include working with African allies to im- 
prove their peacekeeping capabilities, engagement with Russia and the countries of 
the Caucasus region, U.S. influence on the evolving European defense posture and 
the future of NATO, and the enhancement of important and vital interests to the 
economic and national security of the United States. Our forward presence in Eu- 
rope, engagement programs in Africa and Eastern Europe, and the ability to deploy 
and respond quickly and effectively throughout the region contributes to the preser- 
vation of stability throughout much of the area of responsibility (AOR). 

While success should be acknowledged, we must exercise continued vigilance by 
pursuing modernization to meet ongoing requirements, as well as develop future 
forces to take advantage of key strategic opportunities as they arise. Inadequate 
funding for, and attention to, critical readiness and modernization issues will jeop- 
ardize the careful balance between USEUCOM’s missions and available resources. 
Like operation and maintenance (O&M) dollars, modernization funding must also be 
balanced to ensure resources remain proportionate to mission requirements. Amer- 
ican military personnel positioned overseas and going about the business of the Na- 
tion every day have proven time and again that they are our greatest national re- 
source. Like every national asset, they require care and cultivation to ensure they 
maintain the capability edge over any potential adversary. Addressing critical qual- 
ity of life, military construction (MILCON), real property maintenance (RPM), and 
modernization needs is central toward maintaining this edge. 

During my comments today, I will discuss the status of many programs. I should 
note, however, that the programs I will discuss, and their associated funding levels 
may change as a result of the Secretary’s strategy review that will guide future deci- 
sions on military spending. The administration will determine final 2002 and out- 
year funding levels only when the review is complete. I ask that you consider my 
comments in that light. 

A CHANGING AND CHALLENGING STRATEGIC ENVIRONMENT — READINESS 

Readiness of USEUCOM assigned forces is my top priority. It is the cornerstone 
of our ability to respond to crises and it enhances our strategy of engagement. Most 
of our activities relate to readiness because they demonstrate and enhance our capa- 
bility to deter potential adversaries, while reassuring our friends. Such activities re- 
quire ready forces and exercise our ability to meet commitments and promote joint 
and multinational interoperability. Taken together these activities can serve to help 
shape the international environment by incorporating other nations and improving 
our multinational expertise in the region; they improve our ability to respond unilat- 
erally or in concert with other nations; and they prepare us now for the uncertain 
regional requirements of the future. 

Thanks to the support of Congress, forces assigned to this theater are ready and 
well supported in their current operations. The command’s forces are fully engaged 
and continue to rely upon augmentation and Reserve Forces to carry out our many 
diverse missions. Dedicated young men and women valiantly executing a wide vari- 
ety of operations to support our national strategy make up the heart of our theater 
readiness. Over the last year, we demonstrated our readiness by supporting air op- 
erations over Northern Iraq, NATO-led peacekeeping operations in Bosnia and 
Kosovo, humanitarian relief operations in Mozambique, and training of Sub-Saha- 
ran African troops to support United Nations (UN) operations in Sierra Leone. 

JOINT TRAINING 

Training is a primary pillar of readiness and an inherent responsibility of being 
in command. For USEUCOM, readiness training has increasingly become part of 
our Theater Engagement Plan. However, over the past 2 years efforts to cope with 
rapidly shrinking training and training-dependent budgets, such as strategic lift, 
have resulted in several cancelled and restructured exercises. These cancellations 
have frustrated our efforts to provide high-quality readiness training to meet thea- 
ter engagement needs. 
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Our challenge is to support a proper mix of readiness and theater engagement 
training within resource constraints. The U.S. European Command has met its con- 
gressional mandates for Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (CJCS) exercise-relat- 
ed operations and personnel tempo (OPTEMPO-PERSTEMPO) reductions. Addi- 
tionally, strategic lift funding cuts during this fiscal year may force cancellation of 
continental U.S. (CONUS)-based participation by active, Reserve, and National 
Guard forces in various training and engagement exercises. In a worst case sce- 
nario, these cuts may also reduce training and engagement in Israel and Nigeria, 
and result in cancellation of half of the Joint Combined Exchange Training (JCET) 
activities in Africa. 

After taking a hard look at our training program for potential improvements in 
quality, effectiveness, and efficiency, we began implementation of a 3-year transition 
plan to take USEUCOM from a training program focused on events, to one focused 
on readiness and theater engagement objectives. This revised program will exploit 
opportunities within the total program, resulting in fewer, but higher quality CJCS- 
sponsored exercises. I do not anticipate that this transformation of USEUCOM’s 
part of the CJCS exercises in fiscal year 2002 and beyond will result in a signifi- 
cantly less costly program. A requirements-based, objectives-driven exercise pro- 
gram will, however, provide higher quality training and engagement at a size and 
cost that is appropriate to, and justified by, our National Security Strategy. 

ENGAGEMENT 

Side-by-side with readiness activities are the other exercises, operations, and 
training which focus primarily on assisting and supporting other nations in the re- 
gion to develop effective democratic political and military systems. 

To help guide Congress in its decision-making, many of you have traveled to the 
European theater and have witnessed efforts to extend contacts beyond Western Eu- 
rope through engagement. Over the past several years this process has helped to 
positively shape our security environment. I believe this approach is key to contin- 
ued long-term peace, security, and prosperity as USEUCOM works along side, and 
in active cooperation with, a number of governmental and non-governmental organi- 
zations. 


FORWARD PRESENCE 

America’s permanently stationed forces in Europe number just over 100,000 
troops — down from well over 300,000 during the Cold War. The current force level 
represents a 65 percent reduction from 1990. In my opinion, this must be considered 
the minimum level needed to execute our current National Security Strategy, meet 
NATO requirements, and provide support and staging for U.S. based forces that in 
time of need would flow into or through the theater. 

Key to our engagement efforts are our forward-deployed and forward-based forces, 
which continue to make significant contributions in protecting U.S. national inter- 
ests. In peacetime, forward presence of naval, land, and air assets provides unparal- 
leled access to countries in transition. In crises, the forward presence of our forces 
enables a rapid transition from engagement to response. Forward presence is a criti- 
cal enabler for USEUCOM activities. 

Continued forward presence is vital to implementing our current strategy, as our 
forces are able to respond more quickly — demonstrated through a number of deploy- 
ments last year to the Balkans, Southwest Asia, and Africa. Surrendering this for- 
ward position would seriously degrade our ability to engage in peacetime or deploy 
in the event of armed conflict. The General Accounting Office (GAO) traveled 
through the AOR recently to discuss issues related to forward basing. Their report 
is due for release this spring and I believe we presented solid evidence of the bene- 
fits of forward basing. 

DEFENSE COOPERATION AND SECURITY ASSISTANCE 

Defense Cooperation and Security Assistance programs are vital components of 
Departments of State and Defense initiatives supporting the development of inter- 
operable defensive capabilities, the transfer of defense articles and services, and the 
international military training of foreign military and civilian personnel. Through 
the medium of 38, and soon to be 40, Offices of Defense Cooperation, we are in part- 
nership with U.S. embassies throughout the theater conducting primary military en- 
gagement in support of American foreign policy goals. 

Defense Cooperation in Armaments (DCA) promotes vital security interests 
through enhanced cooperation among key defense industries, and between DOD and 
West European Ministries of Defense. DCA encourages the development of inter- 
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operability on the “drawing board” and inherently strengthens U.S.-European mili- 
tary and political relationships. 

Likewise, Foreign Military Sales (FMS) of $4.7 billion in fiscal year 2000 to Eu- 
rope demonstrates the continued primacy for U.S. security interests of trans-Atlan- 
tic defense relationships. FMS encourages interoperability between U.S. and Euro- 
pean forces, maintains a strong U.S. presence in the development and implementa- 
tion of the Defense Capabilities Initiative (DCI), and helps modernize the militaries 
of new friends and partners in ways critical to our security interests. We in Europe 
work closely with the Defense Security Cooperation Agency and the Services to en- 
sure that U.S. European Command priorities are reflected. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF) provides irreplaceable resources for our friends 
and allies, without which U.S. influence over the dynamic transformation of Central 
and Eastern Europe and key African partners would be affected. The program pro- 
vides access to U.S. expertise in defense restructuring and management, and en- 
ables participants to acquire U.S. military goods, services and training. The new 
NATO members and the stronger aspirants for membership provide excellent exam- 
ples of the value of this program. 

INTERNATIONAL MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of International Military Education and 
Training (IMET) as an integral component of long-term beneficial change in foreign 
militaries, as foreign military and civilian leaders encounter first hand the Amer- 
ican civil-military culture. The priorities of the program are professional develop- 
ment, the role of the military in a democratic society (under the Expanded IMET 
initiative, or E-IMET), and English language development. In fiscal year 2000, the 
program trained almost 1,500 military and civilian international students in U.S. 
military schools, with nearly 550 officers attending professional schools — including 
senior and intermediate service schools. Under E-IMET, Mobile Education Teams 
(MET) traveled to 30 countries in the region last year providing instruction to over 
2,000 civilian and military personnel in military justice and human rights, civil-mili- 
tary relations, health resources management and integration, defense resources 
management and budget planning, equal opportunity, and maritime counter-drug 
law enforcement. Student projections for this year match last year’s numbers. 

PARTNERSHIP FOR PEACE 

The Partnership for Peace (PfP) program continues to meet its goal of deepening 
interaction, extending stability in the East, providing consultation mechanisms for 
participants who feel threatened, assisting in the pursuit of democratic reforms, and 
preparing for possible NATO membership. The program has returned huge divi- 
dends for operations in Bosnia, with over 30 nations providing support and nearly 
one-third of the forces coming from non-NATO nations. The growth of the PfP pro- 
gram over the past 6 years has been dramatic and, in addition to real world oper- 
ations, Partnership exercises provide superb training and equally important ex- 
change opportunities. 


JOINT CONTACT TEAM PROGRAM 

The Joint Contact Team Program (JCTP) has been one of USEUCOMs most suc- 
cessful engagement programs over the past 9 years. Through modest investments 
of money, personnel, and expertise, it has helped host nation militaries become fa- 
miliar with the culture of the U.S. military, and through this process exposed to the 
best in American values and democratic ideals. By leveraging the expertise of Amer- 
ica’s Active and Reserve Forces, especially the unique capabilities of the Reserve 
component’s (RC) State Partnership Program (SPP), JCTP has modeled and dem- 
onstrated the best practices of America’s military force. It has thus helped host na- 
tion militaries move toward providing constructive roles to their developing democ- 
racies. 

The program’s success is most evident in the three new NATO member countries. 
Poland, Hungary, and the Czech Republic’s needs have matured beyond familiariza- 
tion and exposure — they are ready to “graduate” from JCTP. Their needs must now 
be met with additional services and technical training properly administered under 
U.S. security assistance programs and plans are now being formulated to move be- 
yond JCTP. Where possible, links to their SPP states will be maintained to facilitate 
this transition. 

This natural transition in the new NATO countries is the realization of 
USEUCOM’s Theater Engagement Plan and is the eventual goal for all of the JCTP 
countries. This transition also allows the program to move, by close coordination 
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with the U.S. Department of State, to new host nations requesting the unique en- 
gagement capabilities available through JCTP. 

STATE PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM 

A key program in this important engagement effort is the Reserve Component’s 
State Partnership Program. SPP grew out of JCTP and uses Reserve personnel from 
various National Guard and Reserve organizations to partner with defense min- 
istries of Central and Eastern European countries. Last year was extremely success- 
ful as National Guard soldiers and airmen conducted dozens of events including 51 
Minuteman Fellowships (MMFs), nine “Guardex” events, six PfP as well as several 
“In the Spirit of Partnership for Peace” exercises, executed more than 25 percent 
of all events for USEUCOM JCTP, facilitated civic leader visits, and conducted a 
number of engagement activities with the Russian Federation. The MMF program 
bridges gaps in other engagement programs and touches levels of society that other 
programs cannot reach. Through this program we were able to share with our part- 
ners our experience and expertise in education, economic development, disaster re- 
sponse, environmental topics, and numerous other subject areas. 

When delegations from Tennessee, Minnesota, Indiana, Alabama, Vermont, Illi- 
nois, Kansas, and California conducted civic leader visits to SPP counterpart coun- 
tries, the long-term vision for SPP had been realized — moving beyond military-to- 
military contacts into other important elements of society. Through these activities, 
state civilian officials in the realms of education, commerce, agriculture, medical 
emergency services, and disaster response exchange their considerable knowledge 
and expertise with their partner-nation counterparts. 

MARSHALL CENTER 

One of the most important and effective regional engagement activities within the 
U.S. European Command is the George C. Marshall European Center for Security 
Studies. The Marshall Center strengthens security and cooperative relationships 
among key nations within the theater. It serves as an essential institution for bilat- 
eral and multilateral communication and military and civilian exchanges through- 
out the region. 

This organization builds bridges between militaries that once stared at one an- 
other through the crosshairs of weapons of war. Under the auspices of the Marshall 
Center, the once-warring parties of Bosnia came together last year and agreed to 
slash military spending. Marshall Center graduates have served as peacekeepers in 
Bosnia and as far away as East Timor. Graduates from Hungary, Poland and the 
Czech Republic are now helping to integrate their militaries into NATO. Marshall 
Center programs have led a number of nations to the democratic restructuring of 
their defense planning and crisis management processes. Graduates from the Re- 
public of Georgia wrote Tbilisi’s recently announced national security strategy. 
Many Marshall Center graduates now serve as ambassadors, defense attaches, 
chiefs of defense, members of parliament, and advisors to presidents around the 
world. These graduates possess a deeper appreciation and respect the concepts of 
democracy as we understand them, and for human rights and the rule of law. 

The Marshall Center is at the forefront in reaching out actively and comprehen- 
sively to militaries and defense establishments to lower regional tensions, strength- 
ening civil-military relations in developing nations, and addressing critical regional 
challenges. Open to leaders from over 47 countries, the Marshall Center is a pillar 
of America’s efforts to shape the world in ways that reinforce and reflect our values 
and national security interests. It is therefore important that the Marshall Center 
remains fully resourced in order to continue its excellent work in support of Amer- 
ican foreign policy objectives. 

THE AFRICA CENTER FOR STRATEGIC STUDIES 

Drawing on the success of the Marshall Center, the Africa Center for Strategic 
Studies (ACSS) was established in December 1999 and conducted its second seminar 
last July in Botswana. While it does not yet have a permanent location to call home, 
its rotating seminars provide a unique engagement vehicle in Sub-Saharan Africa. 
Both civilian and military senior defense officials of almost every African nation 
gather with U.S. and other friendly nation counterparts to examine and compare ex- 
periences on national security strategy, defense economics, and civil-military rela- 
tions. They then validate their impressions in an end of session capstone exercise. 
Its forum of open, two-way discussion has enjoyed great success on the continent 
and builds and strengthens bilateral and multilateral relationships. 
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NEAR EAST — SOUTH ASIA CENTER FOR STRATEGIC STUDIES 

In January a year ago the Secretary of Defense approved the establishment of the 
Near East — South Asia (NESA) Center under the management of the National De- 
fense University (NDU), Washington D.C. The purpose of the Center is to enhance 
regional stability by providing an inclusive, neutral institution where regional mili- 
tary, diplomatic, and national security professionals can broaden their understand- 
ing of the national strategy formulation process, examine regional security issues, 
improve their defense-related decision-making skills, and develop cooperative rela- 
tionships with one another. Participation is open to military and official civilian rep- 
resentatives of all countries within the NESA region with which the U.S. Govern- 
ment maintains formal diplomatic relations. It is also open to non-NESA countries 
that have strategic interests in the NESA region. The inaugural two-day conference 
was held at NDU in November, and the first executive seminar will be held in 
Washington during May. 

AFRICAN CRISIS RESPONSE INITIATIVE 

The African Crisis Response Initiative (ACRI) is a Department of State training 
program designed to improve the capabilities of several African nations to conduct 
humanitarian crisis response and peacekeeping operations. ACRI-trained forces 
could be offered by their governments for peacekeeping and humanitarian oper- 
ations conducted by the Organization of African Unity, the UN, sub-regional African 
organizations, or any other multinational coalition. ACRI also works to shape the 
African environment by promoting professional and apolitical militaries, reinforcing 
respect for human rights, and providing a strong example of democratic civil-mili- 
tary relations. This UN-approved program of instruction combines U.S. and UN 
peacekeeping and humanitarian relief operations doctrine. Program instruction de- 
velops common standards for peacekeeping and humanitarian relief operations 
among the participating ACRI countries. Recently, the program was expanded to in- 
clude brigade-level training focusing on the command, control, and logistical aspects 
of supporting a multinational brigade in the field. 

OPERATION FOCUS RELIEF 

Last year USEUCOM was tasked to help train five Nigerian battalions, one Gha- 
naian battalion, and one Senegalese battalion in order to participate in UN oper- 
ations in Sierra Leone, and more strategically, to support the professional develop- 
ment of the Nigerian military — an important force for regional stability. This oper- 
ation is being conducted in fiscal year 2001 using State Department peacekeeping 
operations (PKO) funding as well as DOD resources made available under Presi- 
dential drawdown authority. 

To accomplish this mission, Special Operations Command, Europe (SOCEUR) was 
tasked to execute the mission with Army and Air Force units in support. Based on 
information provided by the SOCEUR-led Military Survey Team, a 10-week training 
program using U.S. instructors and an equipment support package was developed. 
Execution of the train-and-equip program was designed for three-phase completion, 
commencing last October, with mission accomplishment likely later this year. Upon 
completion of the training program, each battalion should be capable of operating 
and maintaining newly acquired equipment, conducting daylight company level at- 
tacks and conducting day and night defensive operations as a maneuver company 
under command and control of a battalion headquarters. 

We have now completed phase one of the three-phase program and our personnel 
have performed magnificently. However, interagency policy-level decisions must be 
made early enough in the process so funding and resources can be programmed to 
meet timelines and support requirements. Additionally, human rights vetting must 
be complete for all personnel to be trained, to include attached units, prior to the 
initiation of training. There must also be host nation agreement on the training pro- 
gram at every political and military level in order to assure mission success. Oper- 
ation Focus Relief is not an operation without risk. However, with only 200+ U.S. 
personnel assigned in non-combatant roles, the dollar investment is minimal and 
the payoff great in that it is successfully training local forces to deal with regional 
problems. In this way, Operation Focus Relief is pioneering a new method of en- 
gagement. 


KEY THEATER MISSIONS AND CHALLENGES 

Challenges in the USEUCOM AOR will continue as the U.S. works to strengthen 
and maintain the NATO structure, prepares forces to better respond to future con- 
flict, shapes the international environment through engagement, executes contin- 
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gency operations, and monitors potential future conflict areas. I have highlighted 
key challenges and continuing missions below to give an idea of the diversity of the- 
ater challenges and missions. 

MULTINATIONAL INTEROPERABILITY 

“The overall effectiveness of multinational operations is .. . dependent 
upon interoperability between organizations, processes, and technologies.” 

Joint Vision 2020 

The U.S. European Command and America’s allies and friends recognize that 
most military operations in the future, from peacekeeping and humanitarian relief 
to a major theater war, will typically be multinational in character. Success in mul- 
tinational operations will depend on two factors: the capabilities of the national 
forces involved in the operation; and the degree to which these forces can be melded 
to create an effective force. These factors will demand a high level of interoperability 
and enhanced capabilities between the participating national forces. 

In this vein NATO has met and excelled at every challenge since the end of the 
Cold War precisely because of its ability to commit multinational forces structured 
to meet military threats to its members. NATO’s greatest challenges today originate 
not externally, but from within. The growing asymmetry in technology between Eu- 
ropean and U.S. military forces is producing a serious imbalance in our military ca- 
pabilities. Furthermore, Europe’s shrinking defense industrial base and limitations 
in production of advanced military capabilities could lead to a future where only the 
U.S. has the ability to engage globally. 

The Defense Capabilities Initiative, launched in April 1999, is an effort by the Eu- 
ropean members of NATO to resolve glaring capabilities shortfalls between them 
and the U.S. as evidenced by past NATO exercises and Operation Allied Force in 
and over Kosovo. The Capabilities Initiative’s two primary thrusts, improving na- 
tional capabilities and exploring ways to pool capabilities, allow our allies and part- 
ners to enhance interoperability, take advantage of economies of scale, and afford 
participation by those countries that do not possess the resources to go it alone. The 
initiative specifically targets five capabilities: effective engagement; deployability 
and mobility; survivability of forces and infrastructure; sustainability and logistics; 
and communications/information systems. As Europeans work to improve their na- 
tional and collective security, we have encouraged defense cooperation and procure- 
ment using the DCI roadmap and believe it mutually reinforces the needs of NATO 
and the European Union (EU). 

The DCI’s success depends upon whether Europeans are willing to spend more, 
and more wisely, in narrowing the gap between their military technology and 
warfighting capability, and our own. Should Europe prove unable to engage in mili- 
tary operations at or near the level of U.S. capabilities, it may leave them vulner- 
able and limit the U.S. in some cases to unilateral action. Such a future undermines 
America’s strategic vision and assumptions — diplomatically, economically, and mili- 
tarily. Finite resources and domestic political realities dictate that unilateral action 
cannot be the future norm. Unilateral action endangers the historical link between 
the American and European peoples. While the issue of DCI is being worked at the 
highest levels in NATO, it is critically important that Congress work to engage their 
European counterparts on this issue. The U.S. must continue to engage with its Eu- 
ropean allies to help foster the necessary changes to enable Europe to remain a con- 
tributing strategic partner across the spectrum of potential operations. DCI is a cru- 
cial area on which the future of a strong Trans-Atlantic link may very well depend. 

EUROPEAN UNION AND NATO SECURITY STRUCTURES 

The establishment of a common foreign policy, supported by a military capability, 
within the EU is one of the most important political-military issues facing Europe 
and the United States today. The European Security and Defense Policy (ESDP) is 
worked hard, continuously, and at presidential and prime ministerial levels in every 
capital in Europe. If the military and political links that eventually define the rela- 
tionship between NATO and the EU do not result in transparency, coordination, and 
a cooperative effort, it places at serious risk the future of the alliance. Indeed it is 
the form these permanent arrangements between the two will take, and assured EU 
access to NATO’s planning capabilities, that are the most contentious and poten- 
tially destructive questions currently under debate. 

Tbe recently completed Foreign Minister’s meeting in Brussels was not able to 
reach agreement on these issues and will require much effort by the new adminis- 
tration. We believe that SHAPE headquarters can play a constructive and indispen- 
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sable role by accomplishing the future military planning for both organizations, 
thereby negating the need for a duplicative headquarters solely to support the EU. 

The European Security and Defense Identity (ESDI) within NATO continues to 
evolve within U.S. redlines as the EU develops, through the ESDP, both capabilities 
and institutions for its security and defense aspirations. Even though the progress 
to date has generally met U.S. expectations, I would suggest that officials in Wash- 
ington remain vigilant to ensure that ESDP remains relevant from a U.S. perspec- 
tive. They should emphasize the requirement for Europeans to develop their capa- 
bilities, maintain NATO-EU linkages, and underscore the necessity for the inclusion 
of non-EU NATO members in emerging security and defense arrangements. 

Successful implementation of the European Security and Defense Policy within 
the European Union will require a concerted effort between the European members 
of NATO, EU members who are not in NATO, and Canada and the United States. 
This cooperation is essential to build the military and political links between NATO 
and the Union necessary to achieve a common strategic vision and make the needed 
improvements in technological capabilities. 

Last November witnessed positive developments in the Capabilities Commitment 
Conference. This effort has been a primary focus of the French during their 6 
months as President of the EU last year. The planning scenarios used to determine 
capabilities and forces required for the ESDP Headline Goal Force have remained 
realistic. In this regard, the EU has commitments for a Rapid Reaction Force (RRF) 
of up to 60,000 personnel, which is the minimum goal. The EU member countries 
placed a total of 100,000 troops, 400 combat aircraft and 100 warships at the EU’s 
immediate disposal to support this RRF. If this force becomes reality it is sufficient 
to establish the EU as a significant military power. 

The military staff at SHAPE played a very constructive role in assisting the EU’s 
interim military staff in the development of these goals. The Catalogue of Forces 
turned out to be impressive, with high-end capabilities that are fully in line with 
Europe’s DCI efforts. My main apprehension regarding capabilities is that they re- 
main compatible with NATO Force Goals once the EU force is established and that 
the Europeans follow through with the necessary financial commitments to correct 
identified capability shortfalls. 

In my role as the military commander of NATO’s forces (SACEUR), I am fully en- 
gaged in providing advice and perspective as this issue evolves. In my estimation, 
if handled successfully by NATO HQ in Brussels and the European Union, the 
ESDP process will strengthen the security posture of the European continent. How- 
ever, there are many complicated factors remaining before this capability is realized. 
The central issue, in my view, is the method by which a plan is developed and pre- 
sented. When a potential conflict or crisis emerges the planning should be conducted 
by the SHAPE staff, with EU military augmentation. The Deputy SACEUR would 
then take the completed plan to the EU and I would send it to the NATO political 
authorities. If NATO elects not to involve itself, the EU could pick up the mission 
and deploy forces as required. If the process does not follow this model the EU will 
be unnecessarily creating large and redundant staffs and a real possibility of double 
counting and tasking existing NATO forces. Realization of ESDP largely hinges on 
the Europeans’ willingness to make the necessary fiscal and political commitments. 
Any newly financed capabilities, however, must be in line with DCI — not duplicating 
but rather reinforcing alliance capabilities. 

NATO ENLARGEMENT AND INTEGRATION 

There are currently nine European nations that aspire to NATO membership. 
While the decision to expand the alliance is a political one and will ultimately he 
made in capitals across Europe and North America, an aspirant’s military readiness 
will be scrutinized and is certainly part of the equation. Thus far, the nine aspirants 
have benefited from U.S. -funded defense assessments as well as from the NATO 
Membership Action Plan with its associated Partnership Goals. These mechanisms 
have provided a valuable roadmap toward reform and interoperability in the event 
that additional nations are offered NATO membership. 

As for the three newest members of the alliance — Poland, Hungary, and the Czech 
Republic — the Interagency Group estimated that a 10-year process would elapse be- 
fore these nations fully transition from past Warsaw Pact doctrine, equipment, and 
organization to NATO interoperability. One should avoid any unrealistic expecta- 
tions of full integration this early — only 3 years since the Madrid invitations. Never- 
theless, they have made great progress. Each has performed well in both exercises 
and deployments, including the very demanding environments of Bosnia and Kosovo 
where they share the burden through a contribution of nearly 2,500 troops to the 
international effort. 
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EUROPEAN REACTION TO MISSILE DEFENSE DEPLOYMENT 

A number of potentially hostile nations are working to develop long-range missiles 
to coerce and threaten countries in North America and Europe. President Bush has 
stated that we will deploy missile defenses as soon as possible. These defenses, he 
has made clear, must protect not only the United States and our deployed forces, 
but also our friends and allies. 

NATO’s Strategic Concept also recognizes that “the Alliance’s defense posture 
against the risks and potential threats of the proliferation of (nuclear, biological, 
and chemical) weapons and their means of delivery must continue to be improved, 
including through work on missiles defenses.” As the U.S. pursues this capability, 
I suggest it continues to consult our friends around the world. Open and frank dis- 
cussions on this initiative between the U.S., NATO, and our other European allies, 
will further understanding and help avoid alienating our valued friends. 

The defenses envisaged will reinforce the credibility of U.S. security commitments 
and the credibility of NATO as a whole. No one can reasonably argue that Europe 
would be more secure if the U.S. were less secure from a missile attack. An America 
able to defend itself from missile attacks is an America better able to defend Europe 
and common Western security interests. As consultations proceed with allies on mis- 
sile defense, we realize they will continue to consider the appropriate role of missile 
defenses in their respective national security strategies for dealing with the chang- 
ing international threat environment. In keeping with the fundamental principle of 
the alliance that the security of its members is indivisible, the United States is open 
to discussing possible cooperation with allies on longer-range ballistic missile de- 
fense, just as we have with our discussions and cooperation in the area of Theater 
Missile Defense. 

FORCE PROTECTION 

Force Protection (FP) remains a top USEUCOM priority. We are exercising an ag- 
gressive Antiterrorism/Force Protection (AT/FP) program providing clear AT/FP pol- 
icy, measures, and tools to mitigate risk and maximize security for our personnel 
and their families. We have implemented a number of innovative AT/FP programs, 
examining the application of state-of-the-art technology to enhance access control 
and explosive detection, and are continuing our efforts to field mass notification sys- 
tems throughout the theater. We are making progress, but resourcing continues to 
challenge our AT/FP Service priorities. 

U.S. European Command is in the staffing process of publishing a significantly 
updated AT/FP Operations Order (OPORD) 01-01 prescribing AT/FP standards and 
requirements. These new mandatory requirements encompass FP engineering de- 
sign standards for new construction, major renovations, and existing facilities. 
USEUCOM has also instituted a comprehensive Installation AT/FP Program Man- 
ager course to train the unit FP officers in our AT construction and design stand- 
ards. To date, we have established AT/FP responsibilities for DOD elements and 
personnel at 67 Chief of Mission locations throughout the USEUCOM AOR. 

Coupled with this, 137 AT/FP vulnerability assessments, including 74 Joint Staff 
Integrated Vulnerability Assessments, have been undertaken over the past year. 
These assessments have identified AT/FP vulnerabilities and assisted commanders 
in addressing those deficiencies through the use of countermeasures, procedural 
changes, and resourcing — endeavoring to eliminate or mitigate their potential ex- 
ploitation by terrorists. 

We have developed and fielded a web-based Vulnerability Assessment Manage- 
ment Program (VAMP). The VAMP captures results of vulnerability assessments, 
prioritizes AOR vulnerabilities, identifies deficiencies, and lists corrective actions 
needed or completed. VAMP is a management tool available to every commander 
and AT/FP officer from the theater down to the installation level and allows com- 
manders and decision makers the ability to track and identify the actions taken or 
required to correct and/or mitigate vulnerabilities at specific installations through- 
out the AOR. 

We employ risk management and mission analysis processes in all deliberate, cri- 
sis, and contingency operational planning and exercises. Threat working groups and 
assessment tools, such as the VAMP, play a critical role in these processes. In light 
of recent events these processes are receiving additional scrutiny. Although we can- 
not eliminate all vulnerabilities, we continue to use risk management when deciding 
missions in this theater in order to reduce risk to our personnel — identifying 
vulnerabilities and resources required to reduce exploitable FP vulnerabilities. 

Our intelligence operations continually analyze and assess potential terrorist 
threats to U.S. installations, facilities and personnel. We use a variety of systems 
to disseminate intelligence within the command and provide routine and time-sen- 
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sitive threat warning notifications. Our systems and procedures provide the ability 
to rapidly disseminate information regarding specific terrorist threats to units, in- 
stallations and individuals throughout the AOR. In conjunction with our national 
intelligence agencies, we are exploring better methods of sharing and disseminating 
more accurate AT/FP prediction and tracking threat information. Recently, we initi- 
ated closer cooperation with the U.S. Central Command to share and maximize our 
efforts, including assets, analytical and database capabilities. 

While intelligence operations support for AT/FP in theater is good, we concur with 
the recent U.S.S. Cole Commission recommendation to reprioritize resources for col- 
lection and analysis, including human intelligence and signals intelligence, against 
terrorist threats, and to increase our national intelligence agencies counterintel- 
ligence resources dedicated to combating terrorism. 

BALKANS 

One of the greatest challenges to peace, stability, and democracy in Europe is the 
integration of the Balkans into the rest of Europe, a strategic objective the U.S. 
shares with NATO and the EU. Last year saw a watershed opportunity to over- 
coming that challenge — the toppling of Slobodan Milosevic and the election of 
Vojislav Kostunica as President of the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (FRY). It has 
been clear for a decade that only a change from dictatorship to democracy in Bel- 
grade would set the conditions for a regional approach to the problems in the Bal- 
kans. This transition from authoritarian to democratic rule in the FRY should have 
a beneficial impact on the integration of the entire region into the west. President 
Kostunica still has much work to do in consolidating democratic gains. While the 
FRY has begun its re-integration into the western world, rapidly joining the UN, 
the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE), and the Stability 
Pact for Southeastern Europe, and establishing diplomatic relations with the U.S. 
and other key NATO allies, much remains to be done in the Balkans. 

Greater ethnic reconciliation in Bosnia and Kosovo is elusive and while recent vot- 
ing in Serbia and Bosnia marked another milestone in the rule of law and move- 
ment toward democracy, it also reinforced some hard-line nationalist parties and 
their platforms. Additionally, despite the first democratic elections in Kosovo, where 
municipal voting saw moderates win, the province is still volatile. 

Security conditions permitting the withdrawal of U.S. troops from the region have 
not yet been fully realized. The status of Montenegro within the federation, a final 
settlement for Kosovo, and Serbia’s future links with the Republika Srpska remain 
open issues whose resolution are required in order to bring stability and democracy 
to the Balkans. There is no short-term solution to the problems in the Balkans with- 
out developing a comprehensive, region wide, and long-term approach. The econom- 
ics in the region are driving the turmoil and fractious nature of the “peace.” Inter- 
national involvement in the Balkans must include substantive initiatives that ad- 
dress the economic problems of the region. Without such initiatives, we cannot hope 
to forecast peace. 

Military forces, too, must continue to foster an environment in which peaceful ac- 
tions are rewarded, but do it with fewer resources. This can be accomplished by 
leveraging existing national and allied exercises that occur across this theater and 
by executing them as much as possible in the Balkans. By conducting exercises in 
the Balkans, we show resolve in the regional policies, deter the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, and improve regional infrastructure leading to increased interaction among 
Balkan peoples. 

In Bosnia, force numbers have been reduced from 60,000 when the mission began, 
to just over 20,000 personnel. Of 34 nations contributing forces to this effort, 28 are 
European and their forces make up 80 percent of SFOR. The U.S. has successfully 
reduced its proportion of committed troops from 33 percent in 1996 to 20 percent 
today. The way ahead in Bosnia, including future force reductions, remains contin- 
gent upon the implementation of Dayton’s various military and civil tasks. We are 
working within the administration to address possible ways to implement the civil 
tasks and set the conditions for additional NATO force reductions. 

The KFOR military effort is considerable and has not changed to any degree since 
last year. KFOR’s strength remains at 37,000 deployed in Kosovo proper and an ad- 
ditional 4,400 supporting in the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia (FYROM), 
Greece, and Albania. This force is drawn from 39 nations, with 33 European coun- 
tries deploying over 80 percent of the total. The U.S., with 5,500 troops in Kosovo, 
continues to provide 14 percent of the force. Europe as a whole has endeavored to 
live up to its personnel and financial commitments of support to Bosnia and Kosovo. 
The following charts indicate their specific levels of military troop support: 
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The UN Mission in Kosovo (UNMIK) police force enjoys continued success. Cur- 
rent numbers indicate that 53 nations contribute 4,485 officers. This number rep- 
resents 95 percent of the UN goal of 4,718 police officers. Additionally, the domestic 
police academy graduated its twelfth class on 3 February and has placed 3,128 
multi-ethnic officers on the beat as a result. I can report the UN’s policing plan is 
on target and the effort continues to put 300+ officer graduates on the street every 
month to work — and learn — alongside UNMIK’s veteran contract officers. 

U.S. contributions to NATO are based on the North Atlantic Treaty signed on 4 
April 1949. The annual U.S. funding commitment is an obligation to cover approxi- 
mately one-quarter of the NATO funding requirements as set by consensus of the 
Military Budget Committee composed of representatives from each of the participat- 
ing nations. Once funding is committed, the prestige and credibility of the United 
States is irrefutable and must be met. Consequently, a failure to provide adequate 
funding to meet this commitment forces the DOD to reprogram funds from other 
established mission-essential programs. Shortfalls in NATO funding have been 
chronic in the past and have only served to erode national programs. I encourage 
Congress to realize that full funding of our NATO commitment will ensure the full 
execution and realization of national programs, as well as the continued security 
and stability of Europe as afforded by NATO. 

In closing on the topic of the Balkans I do want to make one further comment, 
and that is in regards to the pursuit and eventual apprehension of Persons Indicted 
for War Crimes (PIFWCs). There are few higher priorities in the international com- 
munity’s efforts in the Balkans than bringing PIFWCs to justice regardless of what 
you might hear or read, but it is slow and dangerous work. American forces, work- 
ing alongside their NATO counterparts, are fully committed and one day I am con- 
fident these indicted criminals will be delivered to the International Criminal Tribu- 
nal for the Former Yugoslavia (ICTY) at the Hague. To date approximately 100 have 
been indicted and 71 delivered to the ICTY, killed during apprehension efforts, or 
have otherwise died. This process will continue until such time as justice is satis- 
fied. 


OPERATION NORTHERN WATCH 

The Combined Joint Task Force (CJTF) Operation Northern Watch, consisting of 
forces from the U.S., Turkey, and the United Kingdom, continue to fly dangerous 
and complex missions in the enforcement of the No-Fly Zone (NFZ) over Northern 
Iraq, and monitoring Iraqi compliance with applicable UN Security Council Resolu- 
tions. 

In the last few months, however, the situation in the zone has been further com- 
plicated by a dramatic increase in the number of international “humanitarian 
flights” into Iraq, as well as the introduction of domestic Iraqi flights into the NFZ. 
Coalition forces have taken appropriate measures to ensure that civilian aircraft 
will not be endangered by ONW activities. There is no guarantee of what actions 
Saddam Hussein might initiate; however, he has altered his primary strategy from 
open defiance of ONW presence, to eroding international support for applicable UN 
resolutions. 


RUSSIA 

U.S. and Russian soldiers execute common missions side by side against common 
threats in the Balkans. Our deployed forces have performed ably together and have 
developed positive and extremely important combined training and operational ac- 
tivities. In spite of 5 years of operational cooperation and success however, our over- 
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all attempts to engage more broadly with Russia are mixed. Ideally, Russia will har- 
monize its security concerns with NATO, further strengthening stability in the re- 
gion. A remilitarized or a failed Russia would lead to increased instability and dan- 
ger not only to its neighbors, but to vital U.S. security interests as well. The U.S. 
supports favorable developments in Russia with its bilateral engagement efforts, as 
well as through its support for the stability, sovereignty, and economic development 
of the Ukraine, Moldova, and the Caucasus’ states. 

CAUCASUS 

The Caucasus region is vitally important to the United States for at least two 
major reasons: the impact on the emerging Russian national self-definition, and its 
capacity to fulfill European hydrocarbon energy deficits. Despite its remoteness from 
the U.S., the region will have a decisive impact on international political develop- 
ments in the early 21st century. 

The importance of Caucasus oil and gas reserves, and the necessity of their supply 
to meet growing European energy needs, comes precisely at a time when Russia is 
still immersed in its yet to be completed social, political, and economic revolution. 
It also comes at a time when China is emerging as a major regional economic and 
political power, with vastly increased energy requirements. Despite this critical 
time, America has imposed on itself considerable constraints toward our policy and 
influence in this region. 

A key constraint to full American peaceful engagement in this region is Section 
907 of the 1992 Freedom Support Act. The Act prohibits government-to-government 
assistance to Azerbaijan until such time as “steps are taken” to lift the economic 
embargo sponsored by Azerbaijan against Armenia, with the exception of counter- 
proliferation programs. The DOD applies an “equal treatment” policy toward Arme- 
nia to avoid compromising the U.S. position as mediator in the Nagorno-Karabakh 
conflict. Other subsequent legislation has opened up several narrow “carve out” 
areas to Section 907 for military and other engagement activities: democratization; 
counter-proliferation; humanitarian demining operations; and humanitarian assist- 
ance. While these niches have allowed us to initiate preliminary military contacts 
with Armenia and Azerbaijan, they are extremely narrow and do not allow 
USEUCOM to respond to both nations’ enthusiastic desire for substantive engage- 
ment activities. 

Were it not for Section 907, Azerbaijan, based largely upon its geo-strategic posi- 
tion, pro-western economic, political, and military orientation, and its abundant en- 
ergy resources, would be a very high priority for USEUCOM engagement efforts. A 
stable Azerbaijan is necessary not only for its vast energy deposits, but also to help 
forestall terrorism and the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. U.S. policy 
has had the effect of frustrating Azerbaijan’s pro-NATO policy and desires to expand 
its relationship with Europe and the U.S. I would ask you to take a hard look with 
the intent of modifying this legislation to afford the opportunity for our military to 
properly engage with our counterparts in this vitally important region of the world. 
Such an initiative would strengthen our ability to influence this region for the next 
generation and beyond. 

Armenia has also persistently and vocally pursued at the highest levels closer ties 
to the U.S. Armenia’s motivation lies in its eagerness to balance its historic depend- 
ence and partnership with Russia, enlist the U.S. to mitigate historically hostile re- 
lations with Turkey, and attract potential economic development assistance and in- 
vestment that Russia has not been able to provide. In particular, Armenia has 
asked for our advice on establishing a program of instruction for a national military 
senior service college and for help in establishing peacekeeping units that could par- 
ticipate in international efforts such as the Balkans. Due to Section 907, however, 
these are opportunities USEUCOM cannot exploit and we are limited in our efforts 
to assist these nations in sorting out mutual problems and their futures. 

Very briefly, our activity in the case of Georgia has continued to increase since 
being assigned to USEUCOM’s area of responsibility 3 years ago. Georgia will host 
its first large multinational NATO Partnership for Peace exercise with USEUCOM 
support in 2001, providing a good example of the kind of engagement opportunities 
we are missing in Azerbaijan and Armenia. 

AFRICA 

Africa is a complex, diverse, and often dangerous region of the world. Its countries 
are evolving into clusters of stability and instability, leading in some areas to prom- 
ising economic growth and democratic government, and in others to stagnation and 
autocratic rule. A few are simply chaotic due to coups, civil wars, widespread cor- 
ruption, or lack of an effective government. While this dynamic mix of political 
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trends and institutions will continue for the foreseeable future, the administration 
seeks to bolster stability and democratic transformation through a policy of engag- 
ing with key partner states and regional “success stories.” We who watch Africa 
closely anticipate fewer African “wars” but an ever-increasing scope of conflict as 
failed states and the emerging transnational threats and humanitarian crises pro- 
vide the conditions for instability. Unstable political environments, austere condi- 
tions, and asymmetrical threats where the enemy is not clearly defined, either by 
uniform or position on the battlefield, will characterize the operating environments. 

Small programs, such as our Humanitarian Assistance Program (HAP), are key 
engagement initiatives in Africa that satisfy both DOD and State Department objec- 
tives. Small dollar amounts have yielded big dividends in terms of the U.S. military 
impact in Africa. With approximately $17 million for fiscal year 2001, USEUCOM 
will be able to complete more than 120 projects in roughly 50 African and Eurasian 
countries. Engagement through the African Center for Strategic Studies (ACSS), 
Near-East South Asian Center, African Crisis Response Initiative (ACRI), and the 
West African Training Cruise (WATC) are also helpful for promoting African stabil- 
ity. Joint Combined Engagement Training with African partners, in addition to giv- 
ing our soldiers the chance to improve their capabilities to work in multiple environ- 
ments, expose African soldiers to the U.S. military, challenging them to improve 
their professional skills. By leveraging the resources of programs such as these we 
seek to help shape the African environment in a positive way. 

SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA 

The portion of Sub-Saharan Africa in USEUCOM’s area is an immense geographic 
area comprised of 37 countries and four primary sub-regions, each with significant 
environmental, cultural, political and economic differences. USEUCOM has identi- 
fied its three principle objectives for military engagement in Sub-Saharan Africa: 
promote stability, democracy and a professional military; provide prompt response 
to humanitarian crisis; and ensure freedom of air and sea lines of communication. 
By applying resources against established objectives, the intent is to reinforce suc- 
cess and work to prevent crises before they occur. There are three critical issues pre- 
venting peace, stability, and economic development in the Sub-Saharan Africa re- 
gion: the war in the Congo (DROC); the conflict in Sierra Leone; and the HIV/AIDS 
pandemic; all of which are unrestrained by boundaries or borders. Each is a con- 
tagion that threatens current and future stability throughout the continent. 

With the assassination of President Laurent Kabila on 16 January 2001, the fu- 
ture situation in DROC is uncertain. Joseph Kabila, the late President’s son, was 
sworn in as President on 26 January 2001. Within DROC there are military forces 
from six different nations participating in the conflict. The countries previously sup- 
porting the late President — Zimbabwe, Angola, and Namibia — have pledged contin- 
ued support to the new government in its civil war. Additionally, the nine countries 
bordering DROC are significantly impacted socially and economically by the war to 
varying degrees. The sheer size, geographic location, vast mineral wealth, and eco- 
nomic potential in DROC guarantee that peace in the Congo is inextricably linked 
to stability throughout the region. The existing Lusaka Peace Accord is the best op- 
portunity to resolve this conflict. President Joseph Kabila recently held a historic 
meeting with Rwandan President Paul Kagame in Washington in February where 
both sides pledged to renew efforts to implement the Lusaka Peace Accords. Presi- 
dent Kabila also met with Secretary of State Colin Powell the same day. Within the 
limits of U.S. law and policy, U.S. European Command continues its limited engage- 
ment with all parties in an effort to demonstrate neutrality and urge support for 
the Accord and the UN Mission to the Congo. 

The situation in coastal West Africa continues to smolder and destabilize the sub- 
region. While centered in Sierra Leone, this conflict also involves Liberia, Guinea, 
and Burkina Faso, as well as the sixteen other members, directly or indirectly, that 
comprise the Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS). Through 
support of the UN’s mission to Sierra Leone, support to British efforts, and training 
and equipping countries contributing to the ECOWAS Military Observers Group, 
USEUCOM works to contain the spread of this conflict, as well as create the condi- 
tions for future peace and stability in the region. 

Sub-Saharan Africa is the region most heavily infected with HIV in the world. 
The region accounts for two out of every three of the world’s HIV infections, and 
represents over 80 percent of global HIV/AIDS deaths. The prevalence of HIV in 
Sub-Saharan militaries varies greatly, but it generally exceeds that of the civilian 
populace. Many militaries have infection rates as high as 20 to 50 percent of the 
force. As African militaries participate not only in conflicts but also in peacekeeping 
and humanitarian relief operations outside their borders, HIV follows. We are com- 
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mitted to working with African militaries to contain the spread of HIV/AIDS 
through education, awareness, and behavior modification. 

NORTH AFRICA 

The strategy in North Africa is anchored by bilateral relationships with what 
USEUCOM sees as two cornerstone countries — Morocco and Tunisia. Recent devel- 
opments in Algeria have also prompted measured engagement activities with that 
country. Complementing these bilateral relationships is a developing regional ap- 
proach to engagement in North Africa and the Mediterranean. 

There are three prime sources of tension in North Africa. The first is the Islamist 
insurgency in Algeria where the government’s amnesty offers have persuaded mod- 
erate rebels to surrender, while security forces remain engaged in fighting 
hardliners. The behavior of both the military leadership and insurgents will be criti- 
cal to the progress of political reform efforts and the environment for badly needed 
foreign investment. Complete restoration of civil order in the countryside will likely 
take years, and social tensions will exist long after the conflict. There is optimism, 
however, as it appears there is a general trend toward greater internal stability. 

The second key source of tension is Libya — long a source for concern as its leader, 
Muammar Qadhafi, continues to pursue the development of weapons of mass de- 
struction and associated delivery systems. Islamist opposition to Qadhafi has found 
limited popular support and has met with a strong effective response from Qadhafi’s 
security forces. 

The third source of tension is the unresolved dispute in the Western Sahara. The 
King of Morocco, Mohamed VI, has initiated a series of measures to make the ad- 
ministration of the territory more positive, but the UN-sponsored process to hold a 
referendum on the final status of the territory remains bogged down over disagree- 
ments about the voter list. At times, this confrontation contributes to dangerous ten- 
sions between Morocco and Algeria. 

Africa will remain a challenging environment for the foreseeable future. 
USEUCOM will continue to pursue a program of active peacetime military engage- 
ment to shape the region and pursue our objectives with the aim of maintaining sta- 
bility and preventing crises before they occur. Solutions to many of Africa’s chal- 
lenges are elusive, but USEUCOM is managing threats and capitalizing on opportu- 
nities where we can. 


MODERNIZATION AND PERSONNEL ISSUES 

Several modernization and personnel issues are being addressed at USEUCOM 
and I want to highlight some of those that Congress might positively influence and 
support. 


ORGANIZATIONAL TRANSFORMATION BENEFITS TO USEUCOM 

There is high probability that there will be repeated demands at the center of the 
spectrum of conflict, as well as the possibility of high intensity small-scale contin- 
gencies. Responding to this reality the Army has articulated a new vision for a stra- 
tegically responsive and dominant force to effectively meet the full spectrum of fu- 
ture military operations. The Army’s “Transformation” will occur in three phases, 
eventually resulting in the “Objective Force.” The Objective Force aims to be able 
to send a brigade anywhere in the world in 96 hours, a division in 120 hours and 
five divisions in 30 days. The two divisions in Europe must also meet this standard 
by resourcing the training, exercises and infrastructure that support strategic mobil- 
ity. Only through proper resourcing of our two divisions will this Objective Force 
be able to provide the deployability, maneuverability, and lethality necessary to con- 
duct operations throughout the full spectrum of conflict. 

Another key benefit for USEUCOM is the ability to rapidly move lighter vehicles 
between training areas and countries within this theater. As a potential force pro- 
vider to other unified commands, most notably U.S. Central Command, future com- 
manders will find that enhanced mobility of the Transformed Army also enhances 
deployability. The capability to deploy within a matter of hours to trouble spots in 
Africa and less developed countries of Eastern Europe offers a range of options that 
are simply unavailable today. 

As the Army transforms it will reduce the logistics tail considerably. By operating 
from a single family of vehicles, significant efficiencies will follow. Much of the larg- 
er and more demanding logistics support activities will occur outside the operational 
area, reducing the logistics footprint. 

Permanently stationed forces will be able to train effectively in the AOR, where 
many of the training activities of heavier forces will become increasingly problem- 
atic. Less noise and disruption of the local populations during movement to and 
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from major training areas (MTAs) make it more likely that permission will be grant- 
ed for maneuver training off MTAs. This will allow the widely dispersed units of 
the V Corps to greatly expand maneuver training, at a much-reduced cost. 

Similarly, the Air Force transition to the Expeditionary Air Force (EAF) concept 
has resulted in improved responsiveness in meeting the diverse needs of 
USEUCOM. Organized into multiple AEFs to support ongoing operations, Air Force 
personnel are now afforded predictable rotations. This new stability has improved 
morale, stabilized training, and assured necessary reconstitution time, thereby im- 
proving the combat readiness of all involved forces. USAFE forces are integral to 
the EAF. They provide, in addition to resident combat capability, the backbone that 
supports ongoing AEF operations over the Balkans and northern Iraq. 

SPECIAL OPERATIONS FORCES 

An invaluable tool for the effective implementation of our engagement programs 
is Special Operations Forces (SOF). These forces focus largely on their unique capa- 
bility to organize and train indigenous forces in internal defense. By interacting 
with foreign military counterparts throughout the theater, SOF instills in host na- 
tion forces a sense of loyalty and professionalism that support democratic govern- 
ment and ideals. In the process, SOF gains valuable training and cultural experi- 
ences from these regional engagements. In fiscal year 2001, Special Operations 
Command, Europe (SOCEUR) has scheduled 101 JCET initiatives in 52 countries. 
Special Operations Forces become USEUCOM’s force of choice for engaging on the 
fringes of the theater in uncertain environments to open new doors and to shape 
the battlespace in preparation for possible contingency operations. 

RESERVE COMPONENTS 

Total Force integration means conducting military operations that fully utilize the 
unique capabilities of the Reserve components (RC) of all Services. Reserve utiliza- 
tion requires a balanced and proportional approach that considers Service com- 
petencies and capabilities and matches those competencies to best support theater 
missions. The U.S. European Command’s ability to undertake missions is growing 
increasingly dependent upon capabilities offered by the Reserves and the National 
Guard. 

In an effort to ease active component operational tempo the Services are increas- 
ing their use of Reserves in contingency operations in the Balkans. The 49th Ar- 
mored Division (Texas Army National Guard) successfully completed a rotation as 
the command element of Multi-National Division (North) in Bosnia last October. 
Their performance was superb and I want to take this opportunity to publicly ap- 
plaud the great job they did last year. The Navy Reserve contributory support to 
this AOR for Operations Joint Guardian, Joint/Deliberate Forge and Northern 
Watch has included filling 89 percent (237,600 workdays) of all Navy billet require- 
ments as of July 2000. The Air Reserve component provides 60 percent of the total 
KC-135 tanker aircraft needed for Operation Deliberate Forge providing air-refuel- 
ing support to NATO aircraft flying missions over the Balkans. At the end of last 
fiscal year there were 1,244 Guard and 2,775 Reserve members on Active Duty in 
support of the two operations in the Balkans. The reality is SFOR and KFOR stabil- 
ity operations will continue to require augmentation from the Reserve community 
for the foreseeable future, especially in the area of civil-military operations and 
peace support operations. 

Reserve components are an increasingly important asset for USEUCOM’s oper- 
ational activities, combined exercises, training, combined education, humanitarian 
assistance, and security assistance efforts. Reserve support to the theater, however, 
is not limitless. There are constraints that require a deliberate and well-thought- 
out balance of Reserve force functions in the total equation of requirements. The re- 
quirements of employers and families demand advance notice of deployment and 
training. Reserve Service members require predictability in order to manage busi- 
ness and personal affairs. Accessibility and volunteerism are factors that require 
reasonable lead-time to match and mobilize assets to the mission. 

The PERSTEMPO management legislation enacted in the fiscal year 2000 Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act will help provide standards and limits for all Serv- 
ice member deployments. While PERSTEMPO management provides stability and 
predictability for the Service member, it may increase personnel turbulence and cost 
due to an increased frequency of personnel rotations. Anecdotal evidence has sug- 
gested that increasing use of the RC has a negative impact on Service members’ per- 
sonal lives and may affect recruiting and retention goals. 
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COMBAT AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION 

To a large degree tactical aviation has shouldered much of the Nation’s foreign 
policy when that policy called for the use of force. A decade ago Operation Desert 
Storm commenced with an unprecedented air assault against Iraq’s military forces 
involving hundreds of U.S. aircraft flying tens of thousands of sorties around the 
clock. Since that time American aviators and aircraft have maintained the NFZ over 
Iraq, and since Operation Northern Watch was established have flown nearly 13,000 
fighter sorties alone. More recently we have seen the use of our strike assets over 
the Balkans to stop the killing in Bosnia and to compel Milosevic to withdraw Yugo- 
slav forces from Kosovo during Operation Allied Force. The demands of modern war- 
fare for precision strike to maximize combat effectiveness while minimizing collat- 
eral damage clearly demonstrate the increased need for all-weather/all-target capa- 
bility. The fact of the matter is, however, many of our tactical aircraft — F-18s, F- 
15s, F-16s, AV-8s, and A-lOs — are aging and nearing the end of their service lives. 
Even the F-117 “Stealth Fighter,” thought by most to be a new system, has an aver- 
age age of 9.7 years and relies on dated technology. Currently, possible replace- 
ments — the F-22, Joint Strike Fighter, and F-18E/F — continue in development and 
are likely part of the administration’s defense review. 

AIRLIFT MODERNIZATION 

Systems modifications are required to keep our airlift aircraft viable, particularly 
for USEUCOM’s fleet of C-130s. These airplanes, now approaching 30 years of age, 
are essential to the success of several USEUCOM mission areas. From support of 
USEUCOM army units, including combat airdrop and resupply, to execution of hu- 
manitarian relief operations, these aircraft are a critical ingredient in maintaining 
a force projection capability in both combat and during peacetime. It is almost a cer- 
tainty that the missions and roles this aircraft fulfills will only be more crucial in 
the future. 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 

The tremendous growth in air traffic and communication industries in Europe 
presents increasing challenges for air traffic control agencies, civil air carriers, and 
military aviation. Just as in the United States, the European air traffic system re- 
quires significant improvements to increase capacity and reduce delays. At the same 
time, expansion of communication technologies is pressuring a limited radio fre- 
quency spectrum. To address these challenges, European countries are mandating 
more efficient air traffic communications systems and avionics. The U.S. has many 
similar plans; however, Europe is leading worldwide implementation due to its cur- 
rent frequency and air traffic congestion. We have no choice but to equip our aircraft 
for flight in the airspaces of Europe as well as the rest of the world to allow access 
to perform our mission. 

INTELLIGENCE AND COMMUNICATIONS INFRASTRUCTURE 

For the past several years, we have been living in a new operational environment 
for both conventional and support operations as technological advances change the 
way our potential adversaries and the U.S. military operate. At the same time, mili- 
tary forces have become the spearhead for several nation-building efforts. To meet 
these challenges, our intelligence collection and analytical efforts must constantly 
adapt to keep pace with the evolving intelligence demands associated with these 
new mission areas. Potential asymmetric attacks, including WMD, terrorism and in- 
formation operations, may be directed not only at our deployed forces, but also at 
our critical infrastructures. 

INTELLIGENCE SUPPORT TO USEUCOM 

National agency support, including overhead collection, analysis and reporting, is 
critical to supporting our operational forces and engagement strategies. While we 
continue to revalidate our commanders’ intelligence requirements and economize 
our requirements on these national resources, there is no theater capability to com- 
plement national collection support. 

Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) capabilities are critical to meeting USEUCOM 
intelligence needs. In particular, the contributions of the Defense Attache System 
provide first-hand insights into the military-to-military relations in each country 
and timely reporting on crisis situations. The initiative to expand Defense Attache 
Office presence in Africa is important to our engagement programs. In addition, DIA 
is leading a defense intelligence community effort to meet future challenges. This 
effort includes improvements to the database to enhance future targeting capabili- 
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ties, increased interoperability between national levels and tactical commanders, 
and an emphasis on new threats such as WMD and terrorism. The most significant 
of these is the emphasis on the workforce to ensure the intelligence workforce is ca- 
pable of meeting these and other threats now and in the future. I am confident 
these initiatives will shape and improve defense intelligence support for the 
warfighter. 

USEUCOM relies heavily on National Security Agency (NSA) products and serv- 
ices. The actions undertaken by the Director of the NSA to transform the agency 
into an organization that will successfully respond to future threats of the Informa- 
tion Age are critical to ensuring the safety of our forces. Funding support for NSA’s 
efforts will help mitigate trade-offs during NSA’s transformation process, while en- 
suring the timely deployment of capabilities needed to exploit and defeat modern 
adversaries. Such funding will have the added benefit of meeting USEUCOM’s 
needs now, and into the rapidly evolving future. 

The National Imagery and Mapping Agency (NIMA) provides critical imagery in- 
telligence (IMINT) and geospatial information support and has repeatedly dem- 
onstrated its responsiveness to USEUCOM crisis operations. The need to precisely 
engage targets while minimizing collateral damage requires accurate and timely 
spatial and temporal intelligence. NIMA initiatives to develop a global geospatial 
foundation are critical in achieving our operational and engagement objectives. Ad- 
ditionally, NIMA’s efforts to provide a critical IMINT tasking, processing, exploi- 
tation, and dissemination (TPED) system are crucial in fully realizing the benefits 
of our next generation imaging satellites. The recent congressionally-directed NIMA 
Commission, however, concluded TPED is under-resourced overall, and the U.S. 
cannot expect to fully realize the promise of the next generation of IMINT satellites 
unless NIMA TPED is adequately funded. 

INFORMATION DOMINANCE 

In conducting our missions and executing our responsibilities, USEUCOM com- 
manders have an indispensable edge: We enjoy “information dominance” that comes 
from the interaction of superior intelligence and information infrastructures. How- 
ever, that edge is perishable and is constantly threatened. The section addresses our 
health in both. 

COMMAND, CONTROL, COMMUNICATIONS, AND COMPUTER SYSTEMS INFRASTRUCTURE 

Europe’s Command, Control, Communications, and Computer Systems (C 4 ) infra- 
structure needs improvement to be able to handle a major crisis. Many USEUCOM 
networks were built in the 1940s and 1950s to support low-bandwidth voice service, 
and are simply inadequate for evolving high bandwidth demands, such as worldwide 
command and control video conferences, live Unmanned Aerial Vehicle (UAV) video 
feeds, electronic tasking orders for our air and land forces, theater-wide situational 
awareness, and full implementation of DOD’s Global Combat Command and Control 
and Global Combat Support Systems. These systems are the foundation of 
USEUCOM’s command and control capabilities. 

The theater’s World War II-era infrastructures suffer weather-related degradation 
in copper cables still insulated with wrapped paper. Increased network loads and 
failure of critical components cause unacceptable system delays and outages. Many 
naval sites in particular are unable to meet the minimum requirements for the 
Navy/Marine Corps Intranet — their primary information service network. Further- 
more, current infrastructure does not support Information Assurance (IA) measures, 
potentially allowing our collection, analysis, dissemination, and command and con- 
trol functions to be jeopardized by hostile or inadvertent interference. 

We depend upon information services and network-centric command and control 
to enable smaller forward deployments, rapidly deployable joint task forces and task 
force component commands, shorter decision times, and improved force protection 
capabilities. This reliance makes targeting our networks an attractive option for ad- 
versaries unable to field conventional forces against us, and makes IA an absolute 
must if we are to maintain information superiority, and the integrity of our com- 
mand and control. 

USEUCOM’s satellite communications lack flexibility, and capacity is extremely 
limited. In the event of a major crisis in Southwest Asia, nearly all of our mission- 
essential communications could be preempted by the surge in bandwidth require- 
ments from U.S. Central Command. Realistically, this infrastructure needs to be re- 
placed with modern high-bandwidth capability, preferably within the next 5 to 7 
years — a significant investment, but one that we can’t afford not to make. 
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OTHER AREAS FOR INVESTMENT AND IMPROVEMENT 

Recent process improvements have enhanced coordination and prioritization of 
scarce intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) resources across numer- 
ous worldwide requirements. However, airborne collectors remain a “low density — 
high demand” asset. Our ability to penetrate denied and high-risk airspace is criti- 
cal to deliver the real-time threat awareness to deployed forces in places like the 
Balkans, Northern Iraq, and the Levant. We need to ensure the development of 
these capabilities, including long dwell UAVs with both imagery and signals collec- 
tion capabilities, stays on track in order to deliver necessary warning and force pro- 
tection in threatening and uncertain environments. 

RESOURCES 

America’s most precious military resource, servicemembers and their families, are 
our number one combat multiplier. The well-being of the family is one of our top 
theater priorities, and is inextricably linked to readiness, retention, and reinforce- 
ment of core values, healthy family life, high morale, and mission accomplishment. 

QUALITY OF LIFE 

The quality of our housing, medical care, schools, religious services, public facili- 
ties, community services, and recreation activities in Europe should reflect the 
American standard of living — a value we have all pledged to defend. Our most im- 
portant fiscal year 2000 Quality of Life (QOL) objective was to analyze and quantify 
the impact QOL has on readiness and retention. We took “expert testimony” from 
senior enlisted advisors and family members across the theater. Their conclusions 
paralleled previous evaluations, with family housing and barracks, spouse employ- 
ment, childcare and health care, dependent education, and now the work environ- 
ment consistently identified as lagging the farthest behind. 

MILITARY INFRASTRUCTURE 

We have seen many positive results from increased congressional funding last 
year and we all applaud and are thankful for congressional efforts to ensure the 
readiness of our forward deployed forces and families. Of particular note, the re- 
cently added $25 million provided to the Army in Europe to plan and design their 
“Efficient Basing Initiative” is greatly appreciated, and will prove important as we 
work to revitalize our existing infrastructure. However, there is still a substantial 
amount of work to do to adequately provide for our servicemembers, civilians, and 
family members who deserve quality housing, workplace, and community facilities. 

Housing, both unaccompanied and family, has improved continuously for the last 
3 years and the outlook is promising. The elimination of gang latrines and the ren- 
ovation of the barracks and dormitories to DOD’s 1+1 standard has been a major 
morale booster for our troops and our components are on track to meet the Defense 
Planning Guidance (DPG) requirement for fiscal year 2008. Military family housing 
throughout Europe as a whole remains old, however, and is well below contem- 
porary standards, and in need of extensive repairs and modernization. Although our 
housing programs in Europe are generally on track to meet DPG requirements for 
fiscal year 2010, for the Air Force alone, military housing construction allocations 
of over $100 million per year for the next decade will be required to achieve mini- 
mum housing requirements. Quality housing for military members and their fami- 
lies continues to be a critical element in attracting and retaining the high caliber 
personnel who make our military forces the best in the world. 

With trends in housing and barracks positive, it is now essential to focus our at- 
tention on the quality of the infrastructure of our communities and work facilities 
in Europe. Sustaining, restoring, and modernizing facilities are critical to properly 
supporting the military mission within the theater. From runways for our aircraft 
to the work place for our troops, the infrastructure support for our operations and 
people has weakened over time. This failing infrastructure is due to almost a decade 
of placing MILCON and Real Property Maintenance funding at a lower priority than 
other needs. Significant investments need to be made over the next decade to en- 
hance our warfighter’s support infrastructure and demonstrate to our people that 
they are indeed our most valuable resource. 

USEUCOM is aggressively using all available funding sources, including the 
NATO Security Investment Program, Residual Value, Payment-in-Kind, and any ad- 
ditional funds provided by Congress, such as last year’s Kosovo MILCON Supple- 
mental Appropriation, to help reduce costs and meet escalating requirements. Addi- 
tionally, some European base closures and consolidations will reduce future costs, 
enhance readiness, and increase effectiveness. Current ongoing efforts include the 
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Army’s proposed relocation of an entire brigade combat team currently spread 
across more than 13 sites, to the Grafenwoehr/Vilseck, Germany area. This consoli- 
dation will significantly improve command and control, enhance training opportuni- 
ties and vastly improve quality of life for the troops and family members — while 
saving approximately $40 million per year in infrastructure costs. 

With our continuing resolve to reduce the footprint while maintaining presence 
in our AOR, recapitalization has also become a critical issue. Progress is ongoing 
with the Naples Improvement Initiative nearly completed and construction efforts 
at Naval Air Station (NAS) Sigonella about to commence. These efforts will provide 
a significant improvement in both quality of life and service for sailors stationed in 
the European Southern Region. 

These and other initiatives are essential for posturing our forces to better perform 
their missions, both now and in the future. In the meantime, we will continue to 
endeavor to help ourselves first and work every opportunity for internal efficiencies 
through consolidation, privatization, and ensuring maximum benefit from available 
funding. 


DEPENDENT EDUCATION 

With over half of USEUCOM servicemembers supporting families with children 
in school, the quality of DOD’s dependent education programs ranks very high in 
determining QOL for our civilian personnel and servicemembers. As with many of 
our other QOL programs, lack of adequate infrastructure funding is the top concern. 
Since many of our schools are remote, program-based staffing is critical to provide 
a full range of educational opportunity for all students in music, art, and associated 
after school activities. We must take aggressive action to expand vocational, tech- 
nical and school-to-work opportunities for our students. Finally, we must work to- 
ward establishing an 18:1 student-teacher ratio for kindergarten and to provide a 
Talented and Gifted program for middle schools similar to what is currently avail- 
able at our high schools. 


CONCLUSION 

The U.S. European Command, which I am proud and honored to command, is exe- 
cuting new and exciting missions everyday, while successfully maintaining its 
warfighting edge. USEUCOM has also been active and has indeed expanded its en- 
gagement efforts, working to influence the military evolution of NATO, PfP, and 
emerging European defense structures. Finally, USEUCOM has seized new opportu- 
nities involving Russia, the Caucasus, and Africa, and will continue to seek new 
openings to expand our relationships. 

Although our current posture is favorable and capable of meeting our national se- 
curity interests, our infrastructure in particular is in need of upgrade and replenish- 
ment. Generally, significant increases in funding are necessary to maintain our 
readiness, continue current engagement efforts, and make the necessary invest- 
ments to sustain our quality of life. 

Without bipartisan congressional support, USEUCOM would not have been able 
to realize the achievements accomplished over the past year. On behalf of all per- 
sonnel in the USEUCOM theater, I want to thank the committee for its support. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, General Ralston. 

General Franks. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. TOMMY R. FRANKS, USA, COMMANDER 
IN CHIEF, U.S. CENTRAL COMMAND 

General Franks. Mr. Chairman, first of all let me reinforce the 
point that you made earlier when you talked about the quality of 
the young people that we have serving today in the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marines, our Special Operating Forces, our Coast Guard. 
In fact, they are the best that we have had, and that brings to my 
mind the fact that what I would like to do with the committee is 
express on the record our condolences in Central Command to the 
families and the loved ones of those young people who were lost 
last week in that training accident on the Udairi Range at Obser- 
vation Post 10 in the state of Kuwait. Five Americans and a New 
Zealand Army officer were killed in this tragic accident, while they 
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were in the performance of duties designed to increase the stability 
in a region that is inherently unstable. 

It reminds me of the fact that ours is a dangerous profession, 
and these young people do in fact go in harm’s way as they do the 
mission. All of us are in their debt, and in Central Command we 
join friends and allies in saluting the courage and the patriotism, 
commitment, and sacrifice of these young people. 

Additionally, I would like to thank the Government of Kuwait, as 
well as others in the region, for the magnificent support that they 
provided with respect to this accident. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear today be- 
fore the committee to have an opportunity to talk about the central 
region, an area of vital importance to the United States of America, 
and what our activities are all about, what our interactions are, 
what are difficulties are, and what our needs are. 

As this committee certainly knows, in this region on a given day 
will be between 18,500 and perhaps as high as 25,000 American 
personnel. Today we stand at a bit over 21,000 Americans deployed 
in the region, 175 to 200 airframes involved in our operations 
there, and generally between 25 and 30 ships with a carrier battle 
group in the Northern Arabian Gulf. 

This region, as the committee knows, includes 25 countries, in an 
area about twice the size of the continental United States. Our 
forces around the clock, 365 days a year, are involved in enforce- 
ment of the no-fly zone in Southern Iraq, a security zone that ex- 
tends from south to north, that being from the Kuwait or Saudi 
border up to the 33rd parallel about 180 nautical miles, and our 
sailors, and marines, additionally serve in Marine Expeditionary 
Units as they are in the region about 6 months of each year inter- 
acting with forces there. 

Our maritime forces include, as I mentioned, a carrier battle 
group involved in maritime interception operations to ensure that 
the regime in Iraq is not afforded the unrestricted opportunity to 
smuggle gas oil using maritime routes in order to enhance Saddam 
Hussein’s disposable income, which he has provided every evidence 
he will use to enhance his military position by building up and 
modernizing his conventional forces, his integrated air defense sys- 
tems, as well as his weapons of mass destruction program. 

These people who serve in the central region are doing this every 
day, and I mentioned to the committee, Mr. Chairman, they do, in 
fact, go in harm’s way. Witness the Khobar Towers incident, or wit- 
ness the bombing of the Saudi Arabian National Guard facility sev- 
eral years ago, witness 12 October this past year, where 17 Ameri- 
cans, 17 sailors lost their lives in the Port of Aden in a terrorist 
incident. 

We ask a lot of these young people, we expect a lot of these 
young people, we owe them what we seek in Central Command, in 
fact all the military services to provide, and that is the appropriate 
balance of our resource levels to ensure appropriate force protec- 
tion, to ensure appropriate policy-level decisions, to provide the 
benefit of experience from within the region to the policy level, as 
the policies are being formed by this administration, to ensure that 
we do the best things we can to work toward the assurance of 
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maintaining access to this region of vital and enduring interest to 
the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked that my prepared remarks be in- 
cluded in the record, and at this point I will stop the oral remarks 
and be pleased to entertain the committee’s questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Franks follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Gen. Tommy R. Franks, USA 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. 

U.S. Central Command’s (USCENTCOM) Area of Responsibility (AOR) includes 
25 nations, extending from Egypt and Jordan to the Horn of Africa, the Arabian Pe- 
ninsula, Pakistan in South Asia, and Central Asian states as far north as 
Kazakhstan. Included are the waters of the Red Sea, the Northern Indian Ocean, 
and the Persian Gulf, with maritime chokepoints of the Suez Canal, the Bab el 
Mandeb, and the Strait of Hormuz. 

The current National Security Strategy specifies that our core objectives in this 
vital region are to enhance U.S. security, promote democracy and human rights, and 
bolster American economic prosperity. To meet these goals, USCENTCOM promotes 
regional stability, ensures uninterrupted access to resources and markets, maintains 
freedom of navigation, protects U.S. citizens and property, and promotes the secu- 
rity of regional friends and allies. 

As we work with policymakers to define USCENTCOM’s approach in the AOR, 
we address our objectives and goals in light of the political-military dynamics of the 
region. The Middle East Peace Negotiations (MEPN) and U.S. relationships with 
Israel, Lebanon, Syria, and Turkey influence our relations with Egypt, Jordan, and 
the states of the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC). Pakistan is important to the U.S. 
because of regional tensions and its proximity and relationship to Afghanistan. U.S.- 
Pakistan relations continue to be influenced by these issues and by progress toward 
a return to civil, democratic government. Transnational issues including humani- 
tarian disasters, refugees, international crime, drug smuggling and terrorism, and 
state-to-state conflicts such as the Eritrea-Ethiopia War, will continue to define our 
tasks in the Horn of Africa. Our relations with the Central Asian states will be in- 
fluenced by their relationships with Russia, their concern about extremism gen- 
erated from Afghanistan, and our efforts and commitments to help the Central 
Asian states in maintaining their independence, sovereignty, and territorial integ- 
rity through democratic and defense reform. 

Natural resource distribution will continue to influence regional dynamics. Con- 
trol of water sources and uses downstream may heighten existing international ten- 
sions, particularly along the Nile, Tigris, Euphrates, and Jordan Rivers. Competing 
claims over the control and distribution of energy resources will continue to influ- 
ence relations between states, particularly around the Caspian Sea. 

On a given day, USCENTCOM operates in the region with some 30 naval vessels, 
175-200 military aircraft, and between 18,000 and 25,000 soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
coast guardsmen, and marines. Activities range from missions such as Operation 
Southern Watch enforcement of the No-Fly Zone (NFZ) over Southern Iraq, to Mari- 
time Intercept Operations (MIO) in the northern Persian Gulf, to Security Assist- 
ance, to International Military Education and Training (IMET), to Joint and Com- 
bined Exercises, and Humanitarian Demining (HD). Our military men and women 
continue to do a remarkable job across the board in enhancing U.S. relationships 
in the region, in promoting stability, and in supporting diplomatic efforts aimed at 
securing America’s vital and enduring national interests. 

There is, however, a price for America’s visibility in pursuit of our interests. 
Some, opposed to the values for which our country stands, have determined to take 
direct and violent action against our presence in the region. The terrorist bombing 
of the Office of Program Management for the Saudi Arabian National Guard (OPM 
SANG), the Khobar Towers bombing, the attacks on our embassies in Kenya and 
Tanzania and last October’s attack on U.S.S. Cole continue to demonstrate that our 
opponents are dedicated, determined, and resourceful. Our clear task is to remain 
resolutely committed to the principles we stand for while we provide the best pos- 
sible protection for our people. Efforts to counter the terrorist threat are ongoing, 
but much remains to be done as our men and women in uniform daily go “in harm’s 
way.” 

I will now describe our AOR in greater detail, highlight our ongoing challenges 
and opportunities, and identify our essential requirements. 
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REGIONAL TRENDS 


Overview 

The Central Region is of vital interest to the United States. Sixty-eight percent 
of the world’s proven oil reserves are found in the Gulf Region and 43 percent of 
the world’s petroleum exports pass through the Strait of Hormuz. The developing 
energy sector of the Central Asian states, with the potential for discovery of addi- 
tional oil reserves, further emphasizes the importance of the Central Region to 
America and the world. 

The words that best describe the AOR are “diversity” and “volatility.” The region 
is home to more than 500 million people, three of the world’s major religions, at 
least 18 major ethnic groups, and national economies that produce annual per cap- 
ita incomes varying from a few hundred dollars to tens of thousands of dollars. 

Portions of USCENTCOM’s AOR are characterized by instability. We find social 
volatility due to pressures created as governments transition toward democracy, and 
we find additional social, economic and military stresses from humanitarian crises, 
the strains of resource depletion or overuse, religious or ethnic conflict, and military 
power imbalances. While national instability is not uncommon, the volatility of 
USCENTCOM’s AOR is particularly significant because of its geographical and eco- 
nomic importance. The natural resources of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and others have 
provided extraordinary opportunities for these nations, but also have given rise to 
a range of socio-economic problems and rivalries. States such as Egypt and Jordan 
have compensated to a large extent for their lack of mineral wealth through positive 
use of their human resources. Yet, there are nations in the region that have not 
generated the will, resources, or organization to move ahead. These factors will not 
be easily overcome, and portend potential regional challenges for the future. 

Iraq 

Ten years ago, American leadership produced a coalition that defeated Saddam 
Hussein’s invasion of Kuwait. Despite victory, we remain engaged in current oper- 
ations in the Gulf because of Iraq’s refusal to abide by the terms of a series of 
United Nations Security Council Resolutions (UNSCRs). 

In the past year, coalition forces flew more than 19,000 sorties in support of Oper- 
ation Southern Watch (enforcement of the Southern Iraq NFZ), with almost 10,000 
of those sorties in Iraqi airspace. The purpose of these missions in support of United 
Nations (UN) resolutions remains the protection of Iraqi civilians (Kurds in the 
north/Shia in the south) from Saddam Hussein and the prevention of Iraqi aggres- 
sion against its neighbors. Our forces have been engaged by surface-to-air missiles 
or anti-aircraft fire more than 500 times during the period, and coalition forces have 
responded to these provocations on 38 occasions. Enforcement of the NFZ will re- 
main dangerous but necessary business as long as the Iraqi regime continues to 
threaten its neighbors and its own people. Similarly, our naval forces maintain con- 
tinuous presence in the Persian Gulf, and have intercepted 610 ships in the past 
year in support of MIO, enforcing UN sanctions designed to limit Saddam Hussein’s 
ability to smuggle oil out of Iraq. Iraqi oil smuggling provides uncontrolled reve- 
nues, which could be used to reconstitute his weapons of mass destruction (WMD) 
and rebuild his conventional forces. Sixty-five of these ships have been diverted to 
Gulf coalition partners where contraband oil has been confiscated and sold. Again, 
necessary but dangerous business. 

As allied forces continue to enforce the resolutions, Iraq has become more aggres- 
sive in attempts to circumvent them. As the second-largest producer of oil after 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq has attempted to manipulate the UN Oil-for-Food (O-F-F) pro- 
gram. Because of Saddam’s obstruction, not all revenues and supplies intended for 
the direct relief of the Iraqi people under the O-F-F program have found their way 
to the population. Additionally, by halting and restarting crude oil exports of up to 
2.3 million barrels per day, Iraq has attempted to establish leverage that it can use 
to end sanctions. Saddam’s ability to circumvent UN sanctions leaves little incentive 
for him to accept UNSCR 1284 or permit the resumption of UN inspections. In the 
absence of inspectors and a long-term monitoring program, we cannot verify that 
Iraq is not continuing research, development and production of WMD and ballistic 
missiles. 

Despite the overwhelming defeat of Iraq’s conventional military force, it remains 
a threat to its neighbors and has repeatedly demonstrated an ability to project force 
as evidenced by significant deployments to western Iraq in October and November/ 
December 2000. Iraq continues to challenge coalition aircraft in the NFZs despite 
the effects of 10 years of sanctions on its air force and continued attrition of its air 
defense forces. Despite the degradation of Iraq’s military capability, our regional 
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partners do not yet possess the capability to deter Iraqi aggression without our as- 
sistance. 

Saddam is as secure now as at any time in the past decade. Iraqi participation 
in the 21-22 October 2000 Arab Summit and the 12-13 November 2000 Organiza- 
tion of Islamic Conference (OIC) signals his attempt to reenter the Arab fold, and 
renewed contacts between Baghdad and a number of moderate Arab countries fol- 
lowing the breakdown of the MEPN make the U.S. leadership role critical as we 
work to rebuild the Gulf War coalition. USCENTCOM operations and military-to- 
military relationships remain key to this effort. 

IRAN 

Iran’s future is an enigma in the question of stability in the AOR. Since 1997, 
President Khatami has attempted to change the image of Iran by initiating diplo- 
matic rapprochement with Europe and the Gulf States. Domestically, moderate leg- 
islators have the majority in the parliament and have attempted to reform the sys- 
tem by introducing greater transparency and accountability within government. 
However, conservative hard-liners have closed Iran’s free press, blocked reform leg- 
islation, and intimidated and jailed moderate legislators and popular figures, effec- 
tively maintaining an atmosphere of social and political repression. 

Iran faces severe internal challenges including domestic political and economic 
problems, massive unemployment, and increasing drug use. While a majority of Ira- 
nians, especially the young, demand change, they find themselves virtually power- 
less. President Khatami has not succeeded in changing the system while Supreme 
Leader Khamenei and the ruling conservatives have clearly demonstrated that they 
will not accept change, nor will they share the principal elements of state power 
with an increasingly restless population. 

Meanwhile, Iran continues to improve its conventional and unconventional mili- 
tary capabilities. Tehran’s ability to interdict the Strait of Hormuz with air, surface, 
and sub-surface naval units, as well as mines and missiles remains a concern. Addi- 
tionally, Iran’s asymmetrical capabilities are becoming more robust. These include 
high speed, fast attack patrol ships; anti-ship missiles; unmanned aerial vehicles 
(UAVs); and hardened facilities for surface-to-surface missiles and command and 
control. WMD programs and the Shahab-3/4 Medium Range Ballistic Missile 
(MRBM) also continue to receive priority funding. Although President Khatami is 
attempting to change Iran’s image, sustained hostility of conservative hard-liners is 
evident as we see continued support of terrorism aimed at derailing efforts for peace 
between Israel and the Palestinians. 

As Tehran deals with the stresses of a growing and increasingly discouraged pop- 
ulation, internal political volatility could result in diplomatic, military, or asymmet- 
ric attacks on Iran’s neighbors or American citizens and our interests. If we factor 
Iran’s burgeoning WMD capability into this equation, the risks increase significantly 
and Iran becomes the greatest long-term threat in our AOR. 

Gulf States 

Increased revenues from high oil prices have benefited Gulf oil producers. This fi- 
nancial shot in the arm has reduced budget deficits and reactivated previously 
stalled infrastructure projects. However, socio-economic problems, such as increas- 
ing population, high unemployment, declining public services, and a depressed 
worldwide financial market, have focused the nations on the Arabian Peninsula on 
economic reforms that are intended to diversify and stimulate their economies. 

Regional stability was recently enhanced through the resolution of long-standing 
Saudi-Yemeni border and Kuwaiti-Saudi maritime boundary disputes. But, unre- 
solved United Arab Emirates (UAE)-Iran and Bahrain-Qatar territorial disputes, 
and Kuwait-Iran maritime boundary disputes remain. 

The ongoing Israeli-Palestinian violence is of continuing concern in the Gulf re- 
gion. This violence has increased internal pressures on moderate Arab governments 
who must balance responses to public opinion with the value placed on their rela- 
tionships with the West. If the Peninsula states begin to distance themselves from 
the U.S., their inability to face the dual threats of Iran and Iraq will leave them 
vulnerable to intimidation by these aggressive powers. 

Northern Red Sea 

The Northern Red Sea sub-region (Egypt and Jordan) is on the front lines of the 
MEPN and has the most to gain or lose from the process. Peace would usher in the 
prospect of economic development, a stable financial environment, and social stabil- 
ity. Continued conflict encourages extremism, deters economic investment from out- 
side the region, and inhibits tourism, a major source of income in both Egypt and 
Jordan. President Mubarak of Egypt and King Abdullah of Jordan have walked a 
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fine line on the issue despite domestic difficulties, calls for breaking diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel, and for boycotts of Israeli and U.S. goods. 

Economically, Egypt’s move toward privatization is hampered by concerns about 
unemployment and the expected economic downturn that would initially follow. As 
Egypt’s major source of hard currency is tourism, its economy reacts dramatically 
to advances or setbacks in MEPN. 

Jordan suffers from water shortages, high unemployment, deficit spending, and 
a stagnant economy hampered by sanctions imposed on Iraq, Jordan’s largest trad- 
ing partner and its sole supplier of oil. Jordan’s economic prospects are limited by 
the region’s instability, magnified by the fact that 60 percent of the population of 
Jordan is Palestinian. King Abdullah has managed to support the Palestinian cause 
while maintaining ties with Israel, and dealing with the economic impact of sharing 
borders with Syria and Iraq. 

Central and South Asia 

Central Asia’s primary security concern is the threat posed by religious extremism 
generated from the continuing conflict in Afghanistan. In response to the Islamic 
Movement of Uzbekistan (IMU) incursion in 1999, Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan 
began developing new tactics and deployed military forces to critical defensive cor- 
ridors in anticipation of renewed IMU activity. Consequently, and due to increased 
logistical and training support provided by the U.S., Turkey, Russia, and China, 
Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan anticipated and effectively countered IMU infiltration 
into their territory in the summer and fall of 2000. But these countries, and the 
Central Asia region as a whole, will remain vulnerable to renewed IMU attacks in 
the coming spring and summer. USCENTCOM will continue to work with the mili- 
taries in Central Asia to enhance their abilities to secure their borders, build multi- 
lateral relationships through exercises, and support diplomatic efforts to enhance 
stability and nurture democracy. 

Pakistan remains key to achieving stability in South and Central Asia. Peace ini- 
tiatives instituted by Pakistan and India have the potential to develop into mean- 
ingful dialogue and dramatically reduce tensions in the region, but both these nu- 
clear states require encouragement to move forward. Pakistan perceives U.S. policy 
as “tilting” in favor of India, which complicates dialogue on the subcontinent. This 
perception is fueled by our limited military-to-military interaction with Pakistan 
coupled with the current moratorium on International Military Education and 
Training (IMET). Historically, the Pakistani military is one of the most influential 
forces within the country and USCENTCOM’s relationships at the military level 
could create leverage to enhance stability in South Asia. 

Afghanistan remains a destabilizing influence in the region. In one way or an- 
other, all of Afghanistan’s neighbors are affected by Afghanistan’s internal war — ei- 
ther as a supporter of one side or the other, or by proximity to the chaos generated 
by the war. 

The military, economic and social stresses brought on by the Afghan conflict and 
the continuing tension between India and Pakistan impact each of the Central 
Asian governments and regional economies as well, and have prompted the Central 
Asian states to look for increased collective security opportunities. USCENTCOM 
has effective mil-to-mil programs with Khazakstan, Uzbekistan, and Kyrgystan, and 
is interested in beginning engagement with Tajikistan, a country key to the region 
because of its geostrategic location and close ties to Russia. Tajikistan has submit- 
ted paperwork to join the Partnership for Peace program, and the Department of 
State is actively working to obtain Cooperative Threat Reduction certification and 
IMET funding to support their request. 

Africa 

The 2V2-year war between Ethiopia and Eritrea appears to have ended with the 
12 December 2000 peace agreement. With the deployment of the United Nations 
Mission to Ethiopia and Eritrea (UNMEE), both countries have promised to uphold 
the principles of the peace agreement. As long as UN peacekeepers are present, re- 
newed fighting is not expected. As these states implement the peace agreement, we 
will reopen military contacts and seek to build on relationships that provide balance 
and enhance regional stability. 

Other countries in the Horn of Africa are still suffering from the impact of a 5- 
year drought that places 20 million in need of aid, about 10 million of whom are 
facing starvation. Despite donor fatigue, aid agencies remain responsive to this hu- 
manitarian disaster, and USCENTCOM will continue to assist with humanitarian 
programs in every way possible. 

Sudan continues to provide support and safe haven to transnational terrorists and 
opposition groups. President Bashir has been unable to end the civil war in south- 
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ern Sudan, and factional fighting has caused the UN and other relief agencies to 
periodically suspend relief efforts. 

Despite Djiboutian efforts to revive a national Somali government, there is little 
prospect that Somalia will emerge as a coherent state in the near future. Djibouti 
itself will continue to face challenges as it struggles to deal with its own economic, 
political and social problems. 

Despite the continuing drought-induced humanitarian crisis described above, eco- 
nomic stagnation, and political turmoil, Kenya remains key to stability in East Afri- 
ca and is an important friend for the United States. Kenya’s apolitical Army re- 
mains a source of stability that will be important as Kenyans go to the polls in 2002 
to elect their first new president in 23 years. The African Crisis Response Initiative 
(ACRI) will help that Army build capacity to respond to Kenya’s needs. 

Terrorism 

The threat of terrorist activity remains high throughout the Central Region. 
Events such as the attack on U.S.S. Cole serve as constant reminders of this fact. 
Despite our counterterrorism successes over the past year, including the disruption 
of terrorist cells in Jordan and Kuwait, extremist groups continue to recruit, train, 
and conduct operations. One evolving trend that has helped terrorist organizations 
rebound from our counterterrorism successes is unprecedented cooperation between 
known and obscure groups. This cooperation includes moving people and materials, 
providing safe-havens and money, and training new recruits. The trend is especially 
disturbing as known organizations gain plausible deniability for operations, while 
the obscure groups achieve an increased capability from training and financial sup- 
port. 

Terrorists’ persistent interest in larger devices, more lethal tactics, and unconven- 
tional (chemical, biological, radiological, and nuclear) weapons points to an even 
more significant problem in the future. In addition to the use of unconventional 
weapons, the potential for terrorists to regard unconventional targets (civilians and 
civilian infrastructure) as practical options for attack seems likely. As terrorist net- 
works improve their ability to operate within the global communications environ- 
ment, we see increased capability to support recruitment, conduct fund-raising, and 
direct sub-elements worldwide. The complex terrorist threat we face today is less 
predictable and potentially much more dangerous than we have seen in the past. 

Proliferation of WMD 

Russia, China and North Korea remain the primary external suppliers of WMD 
and missile-related technology to countries in the AOR, and some regional states 
with maturing WMD programs have joined the ranks of potential suppliers. As pro- 
liferation in the Central Region accelerates, coalition partners feel mounting pres- 
sure to offset the WMD threat with comparable weapons of their own. 

As mentioned previously, Iraq’s WMD capabilities have been degraded but not 
eliminated. The reconstitution of key weapons programs may have begun, facilitated 
by the long absence of UN arms monitors. The 2+ year gap in the UN disarmament 
presence makes it difficult to verify the current status of biological, chemical and 
prohibited missile capabilities. 

Meanwhile, Iran continues to place a high priority on developing WMD, specifi- 
cally chemical weapons (CW), ballistic missiles and possibly biological agents. 
Tehran is aggressively pursuing nuclear technology and is progressing in its devel- 
opment of a large-scale, self-supporting CW infrastructure. Additionally, they have 
pursued the development of the Shahab-3 medium range ballistic missile (MRBM) 
to augment existing SCUD-B and SCUD-C systems. Two Shahab-3 flight tests 
were conducted in 2000 and, despite a failure on the last attempt, this system may 
now be available for use. Additional programs and capabilities can be expected in 
the future. 

In South Asia, the missile and nuclear race between Pakistan and India contin- 
ues. Both states are developing and testing a variety of technologies capable of de- 
livering nuclear devices out to ever-greater ranges. Although the Central Asian 
states neither produce nor store WMD on their territories, given the geopolitical sit- 
uation, WMD could transit their borders. DOD’s WMD Customs and Law Enforce- 
ment programs support nonproliferation efforts in Central Asia. 

Environmental Security (Water) 

Water will dominate the environmental factors that pose the greatest threat to 
regional stability. The combination of water scarcity, water contamination, the lack 
of equitable water-sharing agreements, population growth, and exponentially in- 
creasing demand for water will exacerbate an already challenging and volatile situa- 
tion in the Central Region. While environmental factors can easily trigger conflict, 
cooperation on these issues can promote regional stability and contribute to the on- 
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going process of conflict resolution. As such, environmental security remains an im- 
portant element in shaping a future made complex by competition over natural re- 
sources. USCENTCOM-sponsored environmental conferences will continue to pro- 
vide a valuable forum for the region to discuss environmental issues. 

PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 


Operational Activities 

The focus of our day-to-day operations in the Gulf region remains Iraq. Iraq’s 
long-term intransigence and non-compliance with UNSCRs has resulted in contin- 
ued NFZ operations in both northern and southern Iraq, and our naval forces con- 
tinue to conduct maritime intercept operations to limit Iraq’s ability to smuggle oil 
outside the Oil-for-Food Program. Additionally, we maintain a rotational ground 
task force in Kuwait to assist with initial defense of Kuwaiti should Iraq attempt 
aggression. 

USCENTCOM’s Joint Task Force — Southwest Asia (JTF-SWA) conducts NFZ en- 
forcement, along with our UK partners, in order to monitor Iraqi compliance with 
UNSCR 688 and deter enhancement of Iraq’s military capabilities in violation of 
demarches and UNSCR 949. Despite the resumption of both international civilian 
flights to Iraq and intra-Iraq flights, JTF-SWA remains capable of effectively en- 
forcing the southern NFZ. 

One of the most visible examples of our commitment to the region is the presence 
of Naval Forces U.S. Central Command (NAVCENT) in Manama, Bahrain, the only 
component headquartered in our AOR. Operating with other coalition members, 
NAVCENT enforces UN sanctions against Iraq and protects our interests in the 
Gulf. Along with containing Iraq and ensuring freedom of navigation in shipping 
lanes critical to world commerce, NAVCENT operations serve as a constant re- 
minder of U.S. commitment to stability in the Gulf region and Strait of Hormuz. 

Since the beginning of Operation Desert Shield (August 1990), Maritime Intercept 
Operations (MIO) have resulted in the search of almost 13,000 ships bound for or 
departing from Iraq, with more than 760 diversions. Support for MIO has been sig- 
nificant with ships from Kuwait, Canada, the United Kingdom, Belgium, New Zea- 
land, Italy, Australia, and the Netherlands, and boarding teams from Argentina and 
Poland having participated. Additionally, our naval units ensure freedom of naviga- 
tion, execute maritime rescue missions, and conduct directed contingency oper- 
ations. 

USCENTCOM provides ground presence in Kuwait with Operation Desert Spring 
(ODS). This ongoing operation, under the command and control of Combined Joint 
Task Force (CJTF)-Kuwait, is built around a mechanized infantry or tank battalion 
task force, an Apache helicopter company, and a Multiple Rocket Launch System 
(MLRS) battery. The units which rotate on 120-day tours come from both the active 
and Reserve components with a deployed strength of just over 2,500 personnel. This 
force level has been present in Kuwait since October 1999. 

These on-going operations promote stability in this volatile region, acting as a de- 
terrent to potential crises. However, the destabilizing influence of Iraq, Iran and 
failed states such as Afghanistan and Somalia, require us also to maintain Oper- 
ational Plans (OPLANs) and Contingency Plans (CONPLANs) to respond to a vari- 
ety of crises when directed. 

Maintaining our ability to meet the command and control requirements of our 
OPLANs and CONPLANs is an important mission. This requirement is particularly 
significant, as USCENTCOM is responsible for a major theater warfighting mission 
in an AOR 7,000 miles away. In view of this, we have initiated the development 
of a Deployable Command Post (CP) that can be introduced into any country in the 
AOR early and increase strategic flexibility to respond across the full spectrum of 
operations. This CP is being designed to be deployable by air (C-5/C-17) and modu- 
lar. Depending on the situation, it can range in size from the CINC’s aircraft with 
a small operational staff to a full up headquarters with all the critical command 
nodes available. 

The USCENTCOM Theater Engagement Plan (TEP) provides direction and a com- 
mon vision for our “shaping” of the security environment. Through theater engage- 
ment planning, we integrate the engagement activities of U.S. Central Command 
with those of other U.S. Government agencies, non-governmental and private volun- 
teer organizations, and our friends and allies. The TEP draws resources from var- 
ious agencies to include the Department of State, the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Joint Staff, the Defense Security Cooperation Agency, and the military 
services. We are working closely with the Joint Staff to streamline funding processes 
and to develop a framework to better align resources with missions. 
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TEP engagement activities are divided into eight broad categories, including oper- 
ations addressed above. Significant aspects of the remaining seven engagement cat- 
egories are summarized below. 

Exercises and Combined Training 

The Joint and Combined Exercise Program is a key element of our current Na- 
tional Military Strategy, and is coordinated with other agencies’ regional activities 
through the Theater Engagement Plan. The USCENTCOM exercise plan includes 
10 major exercises and 80 smaller exercises for fiscal year 2001. Our aim is to maxi- 
mize the use of in-theater forces, increase multilateral exercise and simulation op- 
portunities, gain the greatest possible training benefit for our forces, and combine 
exercises whenever practicable. The program remains a cornerstone of our mil-to- 
mil relationships and serves to guarantee access and enhance coalition capabilities. 

In November of 2000, we executed Internal Look 01 (IL01), our premier battlestaff 
and coalition training exercise, by establishing a Contingency Forward Head- 
quarters and simulating the execution of one of our principal plans. During the re- 
mainder of this year, we will execute several major sub-regional exercises. In May, 
Eagle Resolve, a senior-level symposium held in Bahrain, will be our principal 
mechanism for advancing the Cooperative Defense Initiative (CDI) among the GCC 
states. In early July, we will execute Regional Cooperation — formerly known as 
CENTRASBAT — a multinational peacekeeping command and staff exercise with 
various Central Asian, NATO and other Newly Independent States (NIS) at the 
Warrior Prep Center in Germany. In late July, we will execute the Golden Spear 
symposium in Kenya, bringing together the Ministers of Defense (MOD), Chiefs of 
Defense (CHOD) and Foreign Ministers of 10 East African nations to formulate re- 
gional strategies for humanitarian assistance and disaster relief. This fall, Bright 
Star will culminate our exercise program in Egypt when more than 35 participating 
or observing nations and approximately 65,000 personnel take part in a coalition 
field training exercise. 

Combined Education and International Military Education and Training (IMET) 

The Combined Education and IMET programs are pivotal to sustaining U.S. — 
host nation bilateral military relationships. These programs are relatively low cost, 
high value investments that support U.S. national interests and help shape the se- 
curity environment for the future. The programs afford military members of regional 
states, many of whom are destined to become senior leaders in their respective 
countries, opportunities to attend courses in our military institutions such as Com- 
mand and Staff Colleges and Senior Service Schools. Combined Education and 
IMET support congressionally-mandated democratization initiatives by exposing re- 
gional military officers to the concepts of military professionalism, respect for 
human rights, and civilian control. Some 540 students from our AOR will attend 
U.S. military courses, schools, colleges, and training this year. 

Security Assistance 

In coordination with our ambassadors and country teams, we manage security as- 
sistance programs to help the countries in the AOR improve their military capabili- 
ties and interoperability. Foreign Military Sales (FMS) in the Central Region have 
accounted for a significant portion of America’s worldwide sales — 38 percent from 
1990 through 1999 — while our Foreign Military Financing (FMF) programs have al- 
lowed us to assist AOR countries in meeting their legitimate self-defense needs and 
improving interoperability with U.S. forces. 

In the aftermath of Operations Desert Shield/Desert Storm, a primary emphasis 
of countries in the region, particularly the countries of the Persian Gulf, was mod- 
ernization of their armed forces through FMS and Direct Commercial Sales of U.S.- 
built equipment. Saudi Arabia is the largest FMS customer in the world, accounting 
for over §83 billion in FMS thru fiscal year 2000. Combined with the other countries 
of the GCC, the total for this sub-region is over $94 billion through fiscal year 2000. 

Two significant security assistance highlights of this past year include: 

• In March 2000, the United Arab Emirates (UAE) signed a $6.4 billion 
commercial contract with Lockheed-Martin to purchase 80 F— 16 Block 60 
aircraft. Associated with this commercial sale is a projected $1.6 billion in 
FMS. FMS cases will include program support, pilot and maintenance 
training, and F-16 munitions, which include AMRAAM, AIM-9, HARM, 
Maverick and Harpoon missiles. Though the F-16 purchase was a Direct 
Commercial Sale, U.S. Government and industry worked closely together to 
bring this to fruition. As a result, the sale is a step toward enhanced strate- 
gic partnership. 
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• Similarly, the sale of ATACMS missiles to the Government of Bahrain 
was finalized on 15 December 2000, as the Bahrain Defense Force (BDF) 
continues to place emphasis on equipping and training their land and air 
forces with U.S. resources and making them more capable contributors to 
Gulf collective security. 

Humanitarian Assistance (HA) 

HA programs provide basic economic and social benefits for the civilian popu- 
lations of developing countries in the region. These activities, in concert with a vari- 
ety of State Department programs, focus on developing indigenous disaster response 
capabilities. We expect in the coming year to complete projects that include rudi- 
mentary construction and water well drilling, disaster preparedness assessments, 
transportation of DOD excess non-lethal property, and various other medical, den- 
tal, and veterinary projects in seven countries. 

Humanitarian Demining (HD) 

USCENTCOM currently provides HD training to Yemen, Oman, Djibouti, and 
Jordan. The purpose of this program is to train host nation military and civilian 
personnel in demining operations, with the ultimate goal of establishing local, self- 
sustaining capabilities. U.S. led demining training efforts have helped several coun- 
tries to develop significant capabilities. Jordan, for example, is developing a regional 
response team that will be able to assist other regional partners in their own 
demining efforts — an important step which enhances multi-lateral relationships. 

KEY REQUIREMENTS 

During my comments today, I will discuss the status of many programs. For fiscal 
year 2002, the President’s budget includes funding to cover our most pressing prior- 
ities. I should note, however, that the programs I will discuss and the associated 
funding levels may change as a result of the Secretary’s strategy review which will 
guide future decisions on military spending. The administration will determine final 
2002 and outyear funding levels only when the review is complete. I ask that you 
consider my comments in that light. 

USCENTCOM priority requirements are as follows: 

Strategic Lift 

With few permanently-stationed forces in the region, our vitally important power 
projection capability depends upon strategic lift and robust land and sea-based 
prepositioned assets. Our ability to deploy forces and equipment quickly remains the 
linchpin for conducting rapid response to contingencies in USCENTCOM’s AOR. We 
must continue modernization and maintenance of our strategic deployment triad: 
airlift, sealift, and prepositioning. 

The accelerated retirement of the C-141 fleet and the significant challenges of 
maintaining readiness levels of the C-5 fleet make continued production of the C— 
17, progress toward C-5 modernization, and support of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
program critical to meet major theater war deployment timelines. Our requirements 
for strategic airlift combined with intratheater airlift are addressed in Mobility Re- 
quirements Study 05, which we support. 

The procurement of Large, Medium Speed Roll-on Roll-off (LMSR) ships is on 
track and will significantly enhance our lift capability. Under the current procure- 
ment plan, we will meet our force and sustainment deployment timelines with these 
LMSRs and Ready Reserve Fleet (RRF) assets by the end of fiscal year 2003. 

Prepositioning in the region, the third leg of the strategic deployment triad, helps 
mitigate our time-distance dilemma, ensures access, demonstrates our commitment 
to the region, and facilitates sustainment of forces until the Sea Lines of Commu- 
nication (SLOCs) are established. I will expand on this later. 

Command, Control, Communications, Computers, and Intelligence (C 4 I) 

USCENTCOM is responsible for executing a major theater war (MTW) plan with- 
out a headquarters located physically within the geographic AOR. As mentioned 
above, USCENTCOM requires a deployable command and control headquarters that 
provides the necessary flexibility to direct operations throughout the AOR during a 
crisis or armed conflict with assured 24-hour communications to the National Com- 
mand Authorities (NCA), other Combatant Commands, the Services, USCENTCOM 
staff, our Component Commands, and deployed forces. We request the committee 
support our initiative to build this capability as provided for in our current funding 
plan. 

Additionally, the strategic environment in our AOR mandates a capable and reli- 
able C 4 I infrastructure. The C 4 I infrastructure in place today is a mix of legacy 
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equipment and modern components that have been assembled ad hoc as a contin- 
gency system. Intelligence, operations, and support systems increasingly rely on as- 
sured communications bandwidth. USCENTCOM must have a robust C 4 I infrastruc- 
ture that supports these warfighting requirements. We will bring robust tactical 
communication systems into the AOR in wartime, but we need a joint theater C 4 I 
infrastructure to plug them into, one that takes advantage of fiberoptic cable and 
commercial satellite services that are now available in the Gulf states. Forces must 
maintain the ability to rapidly deploy to the theater, immediately access, and oper- 
ate within our communications infrastructure and the global networks. Investing in 
our theater infrastructure will give us the tools we need to operate across the full 
spectrum. 

Full Dimensional Protection 

USCENTCOM focuses on full dimensional protection for forces and facilities 
around the clock. Protection begins with timely, high confidence early warning of 
terrorist planning and targeting. Recent intelligence community efforts to improve 
performance in this area through improved analysis and information sharing are 
steps in the right direction, but more needs to be done. We need a dedicated, long- 
term effort with access to all terrorist-related information, both intelligence and law 
enforcement, leveraged by state-of-the-art information technology tools, to get in 
front of the next attack. Timely warning will generate defensive and offensive op- 
tions that we do not currently have. I view this as our most important initiative 
to protect forces and facilities. We must concurrently ensure that we are effectively 
postured in the event timely warning does not come. Improvements are needed in 
our ability to identify friend or foe (IFF), create standoff, and counter the delivery 
of explosives (direct or indirect) used against component forces and facilities. Ap- 
proximately 81 percent of USCENTCOM’s funding for military construction projects 
is directed toward force protection requirements. I expect our funding requirements 
to increase in the near future as we finalize ongoing vulnerability assessments and 
increase our emphasis on elimination of force protection construction waivers. 

Successful execution of USCENTCOM OPLANs/CONPLANs also requires the ca- 
pability to detect and characterize chemical, biological, radiological or potentially 
hazardous elements, as well as the ability to decontaminate fixed sites and provide 
collective protective measures in order to build and sustain forces within the AOR. 
We intend to retrofit existing structures and incorporate chemical/biological harden- 
ing into all new construction. 

Finally, integrated theater air and missile defense will remain a priority to pro- 
vide robust and responsive defense of theater forces and critical assets against the 
full range of enemy Theater Ballistic Missiles (TBMs) and cruise missiles. 

Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (ISR) 

We have made progress in bringing shared situational awareness to our compo- 
nents and regional partners, but still have more work to do. USCENTCOM has 
teamed with national intelligence agencies, other Combatant Commands and compo- 
nents to devise a DOD-wide interoperability strategy employing a common set of an- 
alytical tools and security safeguards that will allow us to rapidly share information 
at multiple security levels and across echelons. USCENTCOM currently serves as 
the “warfighter proving ground” for several interoperability evaluations, having in- 
vested some $3 million in this effort in concert with the Defense Intelligence Agency 
(DIA), the Joint Battle Center, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ASD) for C 3 I, 
and others. 

Synchronizing U.S. and coalition operations via a secure shared network is an es- 
sential USCENTCOM interoperability initiative. Our concept begins with hardware/ 
software installations for the six GCC states plus Egypt and Jordan, to provide our 
partners with near-real time threat data and releasable operational information to 
support our contingency plans. While intelligence community and Commander in 
Chief (CINC) Initiative Funds have enabled us to make some initial progress, we 
will need congressional support to operationalize this capability as provided for in 
our current funding plan. 

Theater airborne ISR remains a critical enabler for effective regional indications 
and warning. Shortfalls in our current capabilities jeopardize our ability to obtain 
the warning necessary to execute our OPLANs. Solutions lie in fielding additional 
modernized airborne reconnaissance systems and next-generation long-dwell un- 
manned aerial vehicle (UAV) platforms. Such assets are necessary to fill early warn- 
ing and mobile target collection gaps and provide a surge capability in the event 
of crisis. 

The health and status of national systems is also of concern to USCENTCOM. A 
robust national imagery intelligence (IMINT), measurement and signature intel- 
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ligence (MASINT), and signals intelligence (SIGINT) systems architecture is essen- 
tial to providing indications and warning and situational awareness to all echelons 
of command. We will continue to rely on these systems in tandem with the direct 
threat warning provided by our theater ISR assets. The current mix of platforms 
and sensors does not provide the full range of collection required for comprehensive 
threat warning and support to fast-paced combat operations. Continued congres- 
sional support for existing and planned national sensor platforms and upgrades, as 
provided for in our current out-year funding plan, is essential. 

MASINT provides key indications and warning, theater ballistic missile warning 
and battle damage assessment. However, the current lack of operational sensors 
and a formal architecture significantly reduces MASINT’s ability to support military 
operations. MASINT has great potential and can provide tremendous support to the 
warfighter. Your continued support is needed for existing and planned operational 
sensors and associated architectures to make the system more capable. 

It is also essential that we maintain a robust tasking, processing, exploitation, 
and dissemination (TPED) architecture. This remains a daunting challenge, as cur- 
rent limitations impede our ability to process, exploit and disseminate large imagery 
files and move this critical data through the “last tactical mile” to our components 
and their supporting units. 

Active duty intelligence personnel manning and systems support also remain chal- 
lenges at USCENTCOM, given our high operating tempo. That said, our Reserve 
program is thriving. Reserve personnel have been integrated across all functional 
lines including systems, counterterrorism, analysis, imagery, targeting, and battle 
damage assessment. We would be unable to accomplish our missions and meet 
emerging requirements without this Reserve component contribution. 

Working with Regional Forces 

As I discussed earlier, key elements of our current national strategy include en- 
suring continued access for U.S. forces and enhancing the ability of regional states 
to provide for their own security in concert with us and with each other. To meet 
these objectives, USCENTCOM has developed a program that includes operations, 
exercises, security assistance, education, humanitarian demining, and military-to- 
military contacts. 

With few permanently-stationed forces in the AOR, a strong mil-to-mil program 
provides access to our friends and allies. Our engagement program provides not only 
training to our forces and those of our partners, it also provides an outstanding ex- 
ample of a successful, professional, and apolitical military to nations striving to 
build their own military traditions. Military-to-military interaction engenders trust 
and confidence and ultimately translates to greater security for our people. Our 
combined commitment to aligning resources with these programs will ensure success 
in achieving our national objectives. 

Prepositioning and Forward Presence 

Prepositioning in our AOR is the third leg of our strategic deployment triad. The 
Navy and Marine Corps Maritime Prepositioning Force (MPF) program, comprised 
of Maritime Prepositioned Ship Squadrons (MPSRONS) 1, 2, and 3, maintains a 
high materiel readiness rate. It will become more robust when the MPF Enhance- 
ment (MPF(E)) Program, scheduled for completion in March 2002, is fully fielded. 
Each MPSRON will gain a fleet hospital, a Navy mobile construction battalion, an 
expeditionary airfield, and additional warfighting equipment. The MPSRON-1 En- 
hancement ship is already on station. 

The Army’s prepositioning program, with a goal of placing a heavy division of 
equipment in the region, is advancing on schedule. The brigade set in Kuwait main- 
tains high operational readiness and is exercised regularly. The prepositioned site 
in Qatar (Camp As Saliyah) houses the second brigade set and a division base set 
estimated to be completed before the end of fiscal year 2003. The afloat combat bri- 
gade, APS-3, is complete, and combat ready, and a second afloat brigade is planned 
to augment APS-3 with an equipment fill of 83 percent of requirement in the near 
term. The Army is evaluating other actions which could lead to a fill of 92 percent 
of requirement. 

The Air Force Harvest Falcon bare-based materiel program is also a vital asset 
to meet our requirements, as these assets support the generation of Air Force com- 
bat sorties in the early stages of contingencies. Having these sets positioned in the 
AOR lets us avoid diverting critical strategic lift assets at the start of a conflict to 
the movement of bare-base materials, thereby delaying the arrival of warfighting 
elements. Currently, our on hand Harvest Falcon assets are 45 percent mission ca- 
pable. 
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Transformation 

Our ability to shape the environment and influence the battlespace is linked to 
transformation efforts by the Services and members of the joint team. In particular, 
USCENTCOM supports the development of the doctrine, organization, and training 
that will enable joint, combined operations in the multinational setting. We support 
further development of a process for integrating coalition members into our trans- 
formation efforts. 

Across the board, USCENTCOM endorses Service efforts aimed at transformation 
of existing force structures to modernized, versatile, full spectrum forces. Of special 
importance to USCENTCOM is Army transformation, which will provide required 
adaptive, lethal, and survivable forces responsive to the diverse operating contin- 
uum in our AOR. 

Quality of Life 

Finally, the requirements identified above mean little without our most important 
resource, people. An essential component of force readiness is continued emphasis 
on improving the quality of life for service members and their families. I applaud 
the leadership shown by Congress with passage of the “TRICARE For Life” program 
for retirees and family members. I ask for your continued support to the Defense 
Health Program as we fully realize the “TRICARE promise” for our personnel and 
families stationed overseas and in remote locations. “Taking care of our own” 
through medical, pay, and other entitlement programs provides the Services a set 
of powerful recruitment and retention tools. 

CONCLUSION 

In the near-term, Saddam Hussein will continue to challenge our resolve as we 
rebuild and strengthen the Gulf coalition. In the long-term, Iran’s moves toward re- 
gional hegemony could be of greater concern. The Central Region is as dynamic as 
it is volatile. Weapons of mass destruction, state-to-state conflict, terrorism, and 
general instability will continue to place special demands on our people and on our 
ingenuity. 

Interaction and cooperation with regional militaries will remain a vital ingredient 
in enhancing stability and security in this AOR. This interaction equals access and 
goes a long way toward building trust and confidence with our friends and allies. 
Our presence strengthens relations with our hosts and improves our ability to pro- 
tect ourselves by eliminating suspicion, demystifying intent, opening the door to 
communication, and denying the closed environment in which terrorists thrive. 

The volatility of our region requires that USCENTCOM remain adaptable and 
agile. Without a large footprint in the region, we must be truly “deployable.” Re- 
sponsive command, control, and communications during peace, crisis, and conflict 
will remain key to our ability to accomplish the mission. We have the finest soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, coast guardsmen, and marines in the world. Your steadfast, superb 
and visible support has made it so and you can count on them to do all we ask of 
them — and more. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. 

General Ralston, I am going to pick up on your last presentation 
about the need for the military construction in your area. I think 
that is a very important issue. It does not have the drama of con- 
flict and all of the other things that come to the attention of people 
through media and otherwise, but it is just as important to give 
your troops the basic requirements of a quality of life which they 
deserve, commensurate with the onerous burdens of picking up 
here in the United States, moving overseas and adapting to the 
local economy. Often it is difficult for the wife to engage in other 
activities and care for the family if the income level of the family 
requires her to work. 

You and I understand those things through long years, and I am 
going to very much participate in trying to give you this support, 
but I have to tell you that that is but one part of the overall con- 
cern here in Congress of the United States, and certainly with this 
Senator on this committee. Another area of concern is a drifting at- 
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titude that I see with respect to NATO, brought along by this Euro- 
pean Security and Defense Policy (ESDP). 

Yesterday, our committee had the pleasure of receiving the Brit- 
ish Secretary of State for Defence, and we had a long discussion 
with him on that subject. I will speak for myself for the moment — 
there is a concern about further augmentation of U.S. spending and 
so forth with regard to NATO. 

Now, it may well be that we will have to do this by necessity, 
because the evolution of this new concept in NATO is going to take 
a long time. This is an emergency situation that has to be ad- 
dressed, but I would be less than candid if I did not point out my 
concern, and I think of others, about this situation. 

I remember when I first came to the Senate some 23 years ago, 
the then-Majority Leader of the Senate, or he had just stepped 
down, he had an amendment, the Mansfield amendment, to bring 
our troops out of NATO. In the early years in my Senate career, 
time and time again we had to go to the floor of the Senate to gain 
the support of the whole Senate to do an orderly withdrawal of our 
forces, and not a precipitous one. 

I am not suggesting that that is going to happen here tomorrow, 
but nevertheless, that is a part of Senate history, and it could be 
brought up in an orderly way. Yesterday with the visit of our Brit- 
ish colleague, one of our colleagues brought up the question of 
whether or not U.S. force levels in Europe need to be kept at the 
100,000 figure that you mentioned, in view of the desire for this 
initiative within NATO. I think it is important to get this into the 
record every time we have the opportunity, through your appear- 
ance and others. 

General Ralston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me give a little 
bit of background on the European Security and Defense Identity 
(ESDI) and ESDP that we talk about. For years, we as Americans 
have asked the Europeans to do more to carry their own security, 
so I would like to be supportive of anything that improves the secu- 
rity posture of our European nations, and so therefore I want to be 
supportive of ESDI with the caveat that it should be done in a way 
that does not detract from the NATO alliance. 

Now, I think there is a way to do this. Let me give you what I 
think is the right way ahead, and then I will come back and talk 
about some of the downsides if we do not do that. 

There are four nations, Mr. Chairman, that are in the European 
Union that are not in NATO: Finland, Sweden, Austria, and Ire- 
land. I think the proper way to do this is to bring those four na- 
tions’ military planners to Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 
Europe (SHAPE) headquarters, where we have the 19 NATO na- 
tions there, and in terms of operational planning, military planners 
will do what military planners always do. They will come up with 
military options. We will have option A, and option A will have a 
certain set of forces, and a certain risk factor, and a certain chance 
of success, and option B will have a different set of forces, and a 
different risk, and different chances of success, and option C, and 
once those options are designed, then they can be provided simulta- 
neously to the European Union and to the North Atlantic Council. 

Now, the two political bodies will have the same set of plans, the 
same set of facts, and the two political bodies can then deliberate 
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as to who should do this operation, should this be a NATO oper- 
ation, or should it be a European Union operation, and the United 
States will be well-represented in that debate as it sits around the 
table in Brussels. 

Now, my concern is if we do not do it the way I have outlined, 
and instead the European Union sets up their own planning mech- 
anism over here, that has three major downsides. First, it is waste- 
ful of resources. The last thing that the European nations need to 
be doing is spending money on more jobs for generals in head- 
quarters in Paris. That is money that needs to be going into the 
battalions and the squadrons and the ships, not in more head- 
quarters. 

Second, if we do not do the planning the way I said, then the Eu- 
ropean Union will come up with options 1, 2, and 3, NATO will 
have A, B, and C, and when it gets to the two political bodies, 
there will be more confusion than normal in times of crisis. We do 
not need that. 

Third, the European Union, if they pick battalion X that they 
want on their operation, how do they know that battalion X is not 
assigned to a NATO plan, and a NATO operation? 

So if we do it the way that I said, where we bring the European 
Union planners that are not already part of NATO, those four na- 
tions to SHAPE, I think this can be well-managed, and I think it 
can, in fact, be an improvement, but we do not have those details 
ironed out yet, and that is something I am very concerned about. 
It is something that we need to keep pushing on, and I think we 
need to do it in the next few months to get that tied down the way 
that it should be. 

Chairman Warner. I thank you. So it is in the next few months 
that we will get some clarity to this situation. 

General Ralston. That is certainly my hope. 

Chairman Warner. I want to address an article which appeared 
on March 21 in the London Daily Telegraph, and I will give you 
a copy of it. Would you quickly pick up on the point they are trying 
to raise here. I think this record today should incorporate your tes- 
timony to strongly refute the principle they are trying to advocate. 

“NATO’s attempt to quell the growing conflict in the Balkans is 
being hampered by Americans’ reluctance to risk casualties, alli- 
ance officials said yesterday.” Now, that is attributing it to alliance 
officials, who I presume would be persons who work in the same 
command structure that you are working in, if there is credibility 
to this. 

The problem is not discussed openly, but British officers speak 
of “body bag syndrome,” as the major brake on NATO operations 
to stop infiltrations of Albanian extremists from Kosovo into Serbia 
and Macedonia. 

The U.S. forces may be highly motivated by fighters and superbly 
equipped, but there is frustration with the perception that Amer- 
ican commanders are under the intense political pressure not to 
shed soldiers’ blood. “The body bag syndrome is a real problem 
now, said a senior European officer. It is not that the American sol- 
dier doesn’t want to fight. The politicians won’t let him.” 
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The issue has become urgent, since ethnic Albanian rebels began 
to infiltrate both Yugoslavia and Macedonia late last year, using 
the American sector of Kosovo as a base of operations. 

Now, certainly, whether we are military field commanders like 
yourself, or those of us here at home in Congress, we have foremost 
in our mind the safety of our military in the forefronts of the world, 
and the same may be said of this article about your AOR, General 
Franks, but the Kosovo war was fought in a unique way, unprece- 
dented with almost total dependence on air, as opposed to any 
ground elements. The planners devised that and essentially 
brought about the cessation of hostilities in that region, and I think 
it was a successful operation. That is my personal opinion. 

We were very proud of the fact that the performance of our mili- 
tary, under the command of the leadership of their senior officers, 
performed this mission with a minimum of casualties. 

Clearly it is my perception that our military is willing to accept 
the risks for which they chose this profession, and that they will 
follow the orders of the Commander in Chief, our President. Con- 
gress does not issue any orders, but we are very vocal, and a very 
important co-equal partner of the infrastructure supporting our 
troops, but I do not know that anything has emanated from Con- 
gress that would give rise to the accusation in this article. 

I know of no commands or orders given by the senior military 
commanders that give rise to it. To the contrary, I feel that our for- 
ward-deployed troops will accept those risks professionally associ- 
ated with their mission, and if it results in casualties, it is highly 
regrettable, but that from time immemorial has been the role of 
those in uniform. 

Now, I would like to have your comment. I presume your views 
coincide with mine, but this is a fairly serious indictment that was 
raised in the British press, particularly at a time when we see re- 
quests coming in for additional troops. I think it is important that 
you speak out with clarity on this article, because while you may 
not be familiar with this article, you have heard this accusation be- 
fore. 

General Ralston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I did read the arti- 
cle, and I will tell you that I take strong exception to the senti- 
ments expressed in that article. Soldiers that are in Kosovo today 
that are on the border are doing, in my judgment, a magnificent 
job. 

Chairman Warner. Incidentally, Senator Stevens and I and oth- 
ers were there just 3 weeks ago. We were on that very border 
where the fighting is taking place in the valley with you and our 
troops. 

General Ralston. Yes, sir, and Mr. Chairman, I very much ap- 
preciate the fact that so many members of the Senate took the time 
to go and look at that, and you saw those magnificent young sol- 
diers up there. They were not afraid of anything, they were there 
to do their job. 

Just a couple of weeks ago, on the Macedonian border, we had 
a case where an American patrol was there. They were threatened 
by armed extremists, and they shot two of them. They followed the 
rules of engagement exactly as they should have, and they did that, 
but that is a risk that they take every night and every day. It could 
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have been that the Albanian extremist fired the first shot, and shot 
our people. As it was, they protected themselves. They did the right 
thing. 

So I would take strong exception to the sentiments expressed in 
that article. Our people are there. We do not expect them to go do 
things that are irresponsible. There were some minefields on that 
border. When you are operating in minefields, you have to do that 
very carefully, and so we are going to make sure that our people 
are protected to the best extent that they can be, but they will will- 
ingly accept that risk, we will accept that risk, in order to carry 
out the mission. 

Chairman Warner. As commander, you are not asking of other 
military units to take any greater degree of risks than being as- 
sumed by our own troops. 

General Ralston. That is exactly right. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

General Franks. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Yes, General Franks. 

General Franks. If I might add to the same point, I also read 
the article, and I also take exception to it. It brings to my mind 
several things, not the least of which is a letter which I received 
from an Australian officer after last week’s training accident in Ku- 
wait. 

I published it on our web site for everyone to see, wherein the 
Australian officer talked about the sense of pride that he had had 
when he had been a member of that coalition force standing in Ku- 
wait, had had the opportunity to work with coalition people, U.K., 
his own, New Zealand, Kuwaitis, a variety of other Gulf States, as 
in fact they had gone about their business, whether it be training, 
or whether it would be maritime intercept operations, or whether, 
in fact, it be Operation Southern Watch, where these young people 
fly in harm’s way every day. 

I have not, sir, and I do not expect to see any reluctance whatso- 
ever in the will of these young people from across the coalition 
wherein all of us serve to do what they are asked to do. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me add my wel- 
come. I am sorry I was late. I was on the Senate floor. I have had 
a chance to chat frequently with both our witnesses and congratu- 
late them on the terrific job that they and the forces under their 
command are doing. 

First, I want to talk to each of you about the no-fly zones. Each 
of you have a no-fly zone under your command, I believe. It is a 
very frustrating engagement, I think. So the question is whether 
or not flyers are at risk. From time to time when threatened they 
act to remove the threat, as they should. We are spending a tre- 
mendous amount of effort and money to maintain these no-fly 
zones. 

At the same time, we are told that the sanctioned regime is 
gradually becoming weaker. I guess my question for each of you — 
because one of you has the northern no-fly zone and one of you has 
the southern — is whether or not you see any daylight in terms of 
accomplishing a mission of removal, either through those no-fly 
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zones, which obviously you have a different mission, or through 
some other means, removing the regime. If not, whether or not you 
believe that the maintenance of those no-fly zones is really accom- 
plishing a useful purpose. 

Are we satisfied that, for instance, Saddam is not building up his 
forces on the ground in those no-fly zones? Do you feel that they 
are accomplishing their limited mission? Is it worth the risk, in 
your judgment, to our flyers to maintain those no-fly zones? Is it 
also worth the cost? 

Now, I know there are a lot of policy questions wrapped up into 
that, but I would like to get your judgment on this as professionals. 

General Ralston. OK, let me go first. 

You are right, Senator Levin, there are a lot of policy issues 
there, and what I try to do is to make sure that I can articulate 
as best I can to the Joint Staff, to the Secretary of Defense, and 
to the administration, not whether we should or should not be 
doing this, but what the military consequences are of doing it. 

Once again, as I said at the beginning, there is a risk that every 
time our pilots enter Iraq to enforce that no-fly zone, they willingly 
accept. We are, in fact, doing I think a very credible job of enforc- 
ing the no-fly zone, and do believe that it has a deterrent effect in 
terms of what the Iraqi military does, either to move in the north 
against the Kurdish citizens that are there, and I will let General 
Franks talk about the southern part. 

As the administration reviews their policy, only the President 
can ultimately make the decision as to whether the risk and 
whether the cost in terms of resources is worth what comes out on 
the positive side, and so I am not going to try to make a judgment 
here today. The administration is reviewing that, and what we are 
doing on the military side is carrying out whatever that policy hap- 
pens to be. 

I do believe we have a responsibility to tell them, as I have told 
you this morning, what those risks are in terms of the chances of 
an American airman being downed over Iraq, but ultimately that 
has to be a policy decision. 

Senator Levin. General Franks. 

General Franks. Mr. Chairman, I would add to the comments of 
General Ralston by saying, my direct experience with the southern 
no-fly zone goes back about 4 years in the immediate past, 8 or 9 
months in Central Command, and several years as the Army com- 
ponent commander before that, having supported Operation South- 
ern Watch, and having observed the maritime interception oper- 
ations. 

I agree with the observations that General Ralston made. That 
said, this is not a without-cost enterprise — both monetarily and in 
terms of the way we put our people at risk as we enforce this no- 
fly zone. 

As this committee knows, some 153,000 times our pilots have 
been in the southern no-fly zone, 153,000 times since 1992. If you 
go back just the past 12 months, we have put our young pilots and 
support crews in the southern no-fly zone 10,000 times. We have 
had more than 500 occasions where our people have either been il- 
luminated by radars, or engaged by surface-to-air missiles, or en- 
gaged by antiaircraft artillery fire. 
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Senator Levin. Over what period of time was that? 

General Franks. Over the past year, sir. 

As I look at what has been accomplished, I look at the reason we 
engaged in these no-fly zone enforcement processes in the first 
place, and I am reminded of the Security Council resolutions which 
came about at the end of the Gulf War, provisions of which the 
Iraqi regime has not yet complied with. 

I look at occasions where the regime has threatened the Kurds 
in the north, Saddam’s own people, the Shia in the south, his own 
people, and as recently as 7 years ago, massed large Republican 
Guard formations down in the vicinity of Kuwait again, in violation 
of the resolutions that came about at the end of the Gulf War. 

So, sir, as I look at what we have done, placing our troops in 
harm’s way, I have to believe that the containment of the regime 
has had some positive effect. 

I will defer to the policy team, the State Department, Secretary 
Rumsfeld, Dr. Rice, the President, the Vice President, to review the 
risk-gain analysis with respect to our current policy. I believe, as 
General Ralston said, that process is ongoing. I have high con- 
fidence in that process, and I have had the opportunity to inform 
that process. I believe that a quality policy will emerge from it, and 
I believe that that policy will address the pillars upon which we 
should stand as we look back at the reasons why we are involved 
in this key region of the world. 

Senator Levin. Just one followup question, and then I will be 
done on this particular subject. This is on a very directly-related 
matter. Secretary Powell stated that the rules had been changed to 
enable a more effective response to Iraqi activities to develop weap- 
ons of mass destruction and the means to deliver them. 

Can either of you shed some light on the comment of Secretary 
Powell about rules being changed so we can more effectively re- 
spond to the efforts of Saddam to develop those weapons? 

General Franks. Senator Levin, I cannot talk directly to Sec- 
retary Powell’s comment. I can tell you that the policy review that 
is ongoing is, in fact, reviewing what we have heretofore called the 
red line associated with weapons of mass destruction, and the 
means to deliver them along with the other issues that we have in- 
cluded in the policy in the past, and beyond that I am not sure how 
to comment. 

Senator Levin. You do not know about a change of rules yet? 

General Franks. No, Senator. 

Senator Levin. General Ralston? 

General Ralston. No, sir. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Senator Levin. 

Senator Smith. 

Senator Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Good morning, General Franks, General Ralston. 

I want to mention three areas that to some extent overlap both 
of your commands that are very troubling to me, and I think to the 
region, if you could just comment briefly on them. 

First, there are reports that Russia has agreed to supply some 
$7 billion worth of weapons to Iran over the next few years, specifi- 
cally three kilo-class submarines that, to my knowledge, are the 
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only submarines owned by a Gulf country. We also know that Iran 
is now interested in the SU-25 fighter aircraft, which, of course, 
would close the air power gap between Iran and its Gulf neighbors. 

Second, there are reports that the Chinese helped to upgrade the 
Iraqi air defense systems, and General Franks, you just talked 
quite at length in response to Senator Levin’s question about our 
pilots in harm’s way, so if you would comment on that point. Third, 
we received in Congress the recent report for the first half of 2000 
that notes that China continues to send “substantial assistance to 
Pakistan’s missile defense program,” not only Pakistan, but also 
Iran and Libya. 

There are some reports saying this proliferation is continuing de- 
spite the previous administration’s lifting of U.S. sanctions against 
China based on a promise that Beijing would stop the sales. 

So in summary, we are seeing both Russia and China making de- 
cisions that severely impact, I think, not only the volatility of the 
region, but the safety of our forces in those regions. 

Let me just go back to each point, and if you would prefer to take 
the one in your area, that is fine. Let me go specifically now to the 
Chinese helping to upgrade the Iraqi systems. First of all, is that 
true? 

General Franks. Senator, it is true. 

Senator Smith. Second, can you characterize the increase of that 
effectiveness and how this might impact our forces as they go up 
in the no-fly zone? 

General Franks. Senator, I propose in closed session to give you 
some greater details, but for the purpose of open session, I would 
say that as we consider the threat our pilots face in the southern 
no-fly zone, the thing that gives us the biggest problem is the inte- 
grated air defense capability of the regime. 

That integrated air defense capability involves several factors. 
One is the command and control ability, that being the bunkers, 
the communications and so forth, where the leaders command and 
control the air defense operations. Another is the communications 
capability, and in this case that involves some fiber optic cable link, 
which is the point of your question. 

Senator Smith. A Chinese company. 

General Franks. Affirmative. Also involved are the weapons 
platforms themselves that are involved in the integrated air de- 
fense, and as we look at the threat it is always in our best interest 
to assure that it is not possible for the Iraqis to have early warn- 
ing, and to have competent target -tracking radar, and to be able 
to move signals around southern Iraq which will cause their weap- 
ons platforms to effectively engage our air frames. 

That was the case, and so the part of this that relates directly 
to your question about the Chinese is this business of the commu- 
nications architecture that supports this integrated air defense ca- 
pability, specifically this business of fiber optics, and it was in that 
context that I answered your question. Yes, the Chinese were in- 
volved. 

Senator Smith. There have been press reports — and if you choose 
to go into this in closed session, that is OK — that the taking out 
of the Iraqi sites was based on the fact that we might injure Chi- 
nese technicians. Is there any truth to that? 
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General Franks. Senator, what I will tell you is that that would 
never be a reason that would cause us to place our people in 
harm’s way. I will give you the specifics in closed session, if I may, 
but I will tell you that at no time were our airmen subjected to in- 
creased risk as a result of these capabilities while we did not strike 
them. 

Senator Smith. To the best of your knowledge, was there any in- 
formation about what the Chinese were doing in Iraq with their de- 
fenses during the Permanent Normal Trade Relations (PNTR) de- 
bate? 

General Franks. Sir, I cannot answer that question. I do not 
know. 

Senator Smith. Just let me know when my time has expired, Mr. 
Chairman. 

We move over to your area, General Ralston, on the arms pro- 
liferation, in terms of assistance to Pakistan, and how that might 
impact the relationship between India and Pakistan: What is your 
assessment of how that impacts volatility of the region? 

General Ralston. Senator Smith, let me make a comment and 
then defer to General Franks. Neither India or Pakistan are in my 
AOR 

Senator Smith. I apologize. 

General Ralston. — so I am not the expert on that, but from my 
previous job as Vice Chairman 

Senator Smith. Libya. 

General Ralston. Obviously, Libya is one that I do worry about. 
Yes, arms proliferation, weapons of mass destruction is certainly a 
topic that is of concern to me in EUCOM, and it is of concern to 
NATO. This is one of the issues that we have been pushing hard 
in NATO, that the European nations have to acknowledge the fact 
that there is a weapons of mass destruction threat, and that we 
need to be prepared to counter that. 

Senator Smith. General Franks, if you would just briefly com- 
ment on the India-Pakistan portion. 

General Franks. Sir, the comment that I would make would be 
that weapons of mass destruction, as General Ralston said, are ob- 
viously of great concern to us, and the proliferation of technologies 
associated with that, to include missile technologies, is a problem 
for us. 

We can talk about the specifics of weapons types and so forth, 
if we could, again sir, in closed session, but I will tell you that pro- 
liferation associated with the parties that you mentioned is, along 
with other parties, a continuing concern for us in the Central Re- 
gion. 

Senator Smith. Last point, the Russians and the Chinese obvi- 
ously in seemingly isolated ways are impacting both of these re- 
gions, the European Command and Central Command. Do we have 
any evidence of coordination of those efforts between the two coun- 
tries? 

General Franks. Sir, I have no evidence of it. 

Senator Smith. General. 

General Ralston. Neither do I, Senator. 

Senator Smith. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, Senator. 
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Senator Carnahan. 

Senator Carnahan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Franks, I have been struck by the breadth of our con- 
tinuing operation to contain Saddam Hussein. The average Amer- 
ican would probably be surprised to learn that coalition forces flew 
20,000 sorties in the past year to control the no-fly zone in south- 
ern Iraq, and that our forces have been fired on 500 times with 
surface-to-air missiles and anti-aircraft fire. We should be quite 
proud of our dedicated forces participating in these potentially dan- 
gerous missions, stationed for long periods of time far away from 
home. 

You have stated that enforcement of the no-fly zone is necessary 
business to assure that Iraq does not threaten its neighbors and its 
own people. Since Saddam Hussein appears to have strengthened 
his grip on power, the United States and its coalition partners have 
no choice but to remain vigilant and maintain a strong presence in 
the region. 

Would you agree that more needs to be done to keep the Amer- 
ican people informed of the threats posed by Saddam Hussein, and 
the importance of maintaining our military presence in the region? 

General Franks. Senator, that is my view, yes. 

Senator Carnahan. Thank you. One other question. I share your 
concern that the ongoing Israeli-Palestinian violence could lead 
moderate Arab governments to distance themselves from the 
United States, but as you point out, these states rely on the U.S. 
presence in the region to deter intimidation by Iran and Iraq. 

Clearly, the self-interest of these moderate Arab states is essen- 
tial in relieving the current tensions, and I believe they have an 
important role to play in urging a stop to the current violence, and 
a resumption of negotiations between Israel and the Palestinians. 
What communications have you had with the leaders of these coun- 
tries to urge them to play a constructive role in ending the vio- 
lence? 

General Franks. Senator, with respect to precisely that point, 
my interaction with the leaders in our region has not talked to, has 
not made suggestion as to what they could do in order to ease the 
Palestinian-Israeli problem. What we in Central Command do is, 
by way of constant visit and constant interaction, provide the op- 
portunity for them to inform us of what they believe the issues to 
be, which we then work very closely with not only defense but 
also 

Senator Carnahan. You are not being proactive in this respect? 

General Franks. In terms of the military side of our organiza- 
tion, no, ma’am. What we are doing is informing them of our own 
policy, assisting with consultations, providing advice within our 
own governmental construct, the new policy team, and taking the 
results of their ongoing consultations with each of the leaders out 
in this region. 

Senator Carnahan. General Ralston, I certainly applaud you for 
your focus on readiness in the European Command’s forces, and 
you have stated it is one of your top priorities. Your testimony, 
however, includes many examples of cuts in training exercises 
throughout the theater. 
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This brings me to a much broader subject. We are currently con- 
sidering a budget that would significantly reduce revenues to the 
Government over the next decade, yet we are being asked to com- 
mit to this budget before the Department’s review is completed, 
and before we have a firm idea of what our military needs are 
going to be. 

If the anticipated surpluses are not as large as we expect them 
to be, there will be calls for restraint in domestic spending, includ- 
ing defense spending. Do you have any concerns that, like in the 
past, the overall budget outlay could adversely impact our ability 
to fund important military needs? 

General Ralston. Yes, ma’am. First of all, I am not privy to the 
budget that will be coming over, so I cannot talk in detail to what 
that is. I do not know what is going to be in there. 

What I tried to point out in my statement is a statement of fact, 
what has happened in the past. All I can do is outline for the ad- 
ministration and for Congress what steps we would have to take 
in terms of cutting back on exercises, cutting back on deployments, 
and cutting back on training if our operation and maintenance 
budget is not funded at the proper level. 

Senator Carnahan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry I have 
been in and out. We have two committee meetings at the same 
time. 

General Ralston, I do appreciate the fact that you did single out 
readiness. It is a crisis, not just in your area but all over. I chair 
the Readiness and Management Support Subcommittee. We had 
two hearings, one yesterday and one the day before. The one yes- 
terday was on facilities, Mr. Chairman, and we had 14 witnesses 
from all ranks, and some Reserve and Guard components, most of 
them regular services. It is a crisis throughout here, in the United 
States, and I heard you mention, and I am very sensitive to the 
conditions that you showed us on your chart in your theater, but 
also the same thing is happening here. In fact, 67 percent of our 
facilities were rated C-3 or below, and that is all here in the 
United States. I applaud you for being concerned with doing some- 
thing about that over there. We also must concentrate on doing it 
over here at the same time. 

You think about the retention problems that we are having and 
I do not think there is anything that contributes to that more than 
these kinds of deplorable conditions and quality of life, and so this 
is a problem. 

Now, second, I want to say, I really do appreciate the fact that 
you have come out and talked about Africa. During the whole situ- 
ation in Kosovo, I was trying to get the point across that if you 
would take the countries of Burkina Faso, Sierra Leone, Cote 
D’Ivoire, Benin, Togo, Gabon, Rwanda, Burundi, Kinshasha, Congo- 
Brazzaville, in just those countries, for every one person who is 
ethnically cleansed in Kosovo, there are 100 persons ethnically 
cleansed in those West African and Central African countries. 
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I applaud you for your interest and for bringing it out, and let- 
ting America know that there is a serious problem there, and that 
we are doing what we can to prevent such atrocities. 

General Franks, I was down in the Sinai, in that area down 
there. Quite often we talk about what is happening to our readi- 
ness as a result of deployment to places like Kosovo and Bosnia, 
and I am concerned about that, because from a ground logistics 
standpoint, if something should happen in the Persian Gulf, we 
would not be able to handle those without, I think, being totally 
dependent on Guard and Reserve. I was told that by the senior offi- 
cer down there. 

But in areas like the Sinai, where we have troops, do you see any 
areas where you think that we might be able to reduce the number 
of troops for the benefit of an increased readiness? 

General Franks. Senator, as you know, and certainly as the com- 
mittee knows, Central Command is a bit of an unusual command 
in that we really do not have assigned forces, and so the answer 
to your question honestly is, yes, sir, weekly and daily. 

We will change our force levels, and they will range generally be- 
tween, as I mentioned, 18,500 up to perhaps 25-26,000, dependent 
on what particular contingency operation we may be running at a 
given point in time, or depending on whether we have a Marine 
Expeditionary Unit in our AOR at a point in time, and so, sir, what 
we do, literally, is we move up and down the force levels, depend- 
ing on what the needs are in the AOR on a given day. 

Senator Inhofe. In the case of the U.S. troops, did they go 
through the Vieques training? 

General Franks. Vieques, yes, sir, they did. 

Senator Inhofe. But was it inert? 

General Franks. With inert, yes, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. With inert. What is your feeling about inert ver- 
sus live ordnance? 

General Franks. Senator, as a matter of fact we also, in all of 
our training areas we will use sometimes inert only, and sometimes 
a combination of live, in this case Mark-82 bombs, or inert bombs, 
and so the preference is to use the live munitions when we can, 
and I think that is responsive to your question. But my experience 
has been that the other munitions also provide great training 
value. 

Senator Inhofe. Well, we had a hearing before my subcommittee 
2 days ago on encroachment, and of course Vieques is the poster 
child for that kind of a problem. 

General Franks. Right. 

Senator Inhofe. All of them came forward and said that in the 
cases of the Marines, the Expeditionary Units, as well as the live 
Navy support fire, and the ability to use our pilots was absolutely 
necessary, and it did affect the quality of it. I want to get your per- 
spective. 

General Franks. I agree with that. I think there is a place for 
both inert and live. Obviously, the most realistic training we get is 
with live munitions. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. Now, lastly, right after the U.S.S. Cole at- 
tack occurred, I went over there and tried to determine what I 
could from my perspective to determine what happened there. 
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Every naval officer I talked to said that if they had had the option 
of refueling at sea, they would have done it, and this was without 
exception. 

You cannot say for sure whether it would not have happened, but 
it certainly would not have happened in Yemen, and Yemen was 
a terrorist code red at that time, and yet there were no choices. 

As you go along from the Mediterranean down through the Suez 
and the Red Sea and turn left and go up toward the Persian Gulf, 
everything has to refuel someplace. I came back with the opinion, 
and it was fortified by every Navy officer that I saw, that we 
should have that capacity out there somewhere, when you turn 
that corner up to the Arabian Sea. 

After that, we went back to a couple of the boneyards and we 
found two excellent oilers that could be deployed in a very short pe- 
riod of time. I am trying to get this done. What would be your feel- 
ing about trying to get some oiler capacity, refueling at sea capac- 
ity in that area? 

General Franks. Senator, I will give you a two-part answer. 
First off, I would always defer to the CNO, Adm. Vern Clark, and 
his determination within a given resource level of what he thinks 
is the appropriate mix. 

Now, having said that, from an operational perspective, in- 
creased operational flexibility is always good for a geographical 
commander, and I would say to you, we keep right now two U.S. 
and one U.K. oilers in the region, and we are able to use those by 
some repositioning in order to not put our people in harm’s way un- 
necessarily, as you are aware, Senator, and also by paying very 
close attention to march rates against the global naval force pres- 
ence policy. Which is to say, if you provide an extra day here and 
an extra day there in transit, then the speeds of transit are re- 
duced and much less fuel is burned, and so, sir, I would end by say- 
ing that a combination of operational flexibility, and some flexibil- 
ity in global naval forces presence, provides to us what we need to 
have in the CENTCOM AOR. 

Senator Inhofe. Well, yes, and my time has expired, but I do 
want to say that I have talked to Admiral Clark about it and oth- 
ers, but still recognize it gets down to a capacity that we do not 
have that we could have fairly inexpensively, so I would like to ask 
if you would spend some time talking about this with Admiral 
Clark. 

General Franks. I will, Senator, yes, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much. 

General Franks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. Senator, I want to thank you. I was going to 
follow on that same line of questioning, because as soon as I heard 
about that tragic accident on that bombing range, the first thing 
that occurred to me was whether or not that accident could in some 
way be traced back to what we understand is a shrinking ability 
of the Navy to properly train the deploying units to that region to 
face the rigors of the combat in which the aviators, certainly, and 
to some extent others, are immediately injected, and you said, of 
course, the Truman got the inert training. Was it a full range of 
inert training, or was that even curtailed? 
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General Franks. Sir, I cannot answer the question. I am not 
sure what the full breadth of the training they received in Vieques 
was, but I know that they were able to do close air support, and 
I know that they did use inert munitions as they did the training. 

Chairman Warner. What about the next carrier task force being 
deployed? What is the status of that training? 

General Franks. That training is not going to be done in 
Vieques, as I understand it, from information that I read this 
morning. 

Chairman Warner. That is my understanding also, so I think, 
Senator Inhofe, these are matters which you are going to have to 
bear down on in your Readiness and Management Support Sub- 
committee. 

Of course, we are also advised that there are shortfalls in ship- 
mates on some of these deploying ships. I think it is a matter that 
this committee is going to have to look into with greater intensity. 

Do you think in any way that freak accident on the bombing 
range could be attributed to the inability of live fire training? He 
was off the Truman, was he not? 

General Franks. He was off Truman, affirmative. 

Mr. Chairman, as you and I discussed yesterday, I do not want 
to speculate on it. In terms of, as we pull the thread out of the ball 
of yarn and look to see whether we had the right level of training 
competencies, I would prefer to hold an opinion on that. 

Chairman Warner. I can fully understand that. 

Senator Carnahan, Senator Smith, and others talked about 
Iraq — indeed, Senator Levin raised in his opening questions Iraq, 
but there is another note of irony about this policy. I know it af- 
fects your military commanders a great deal. I remember from my 
own modest experience when I was a ground officer with a combat 
operation in Korea, our pilots were flying missions when the peace 
talks were taking place at Panmunjong, and they were saying, why 
am I taking this risk at the same time peace talks are taking place. 

To some extent, there are no peace talks taking place as far as 
I know on Iraq right now. I respectfully urge our President to con- 
vene the coalition of nations that brought about the cessation of 
hostilities in 1991 in the Gulf and say, now, look, if you have a bet- 
ter idea as to how to continue the containment of Saddam Hussein 
and limit the proliferation of his desire to use mass destruction 
weapons, then tell us what it is. If you have not got a better idea, 
then I guess the United States and Britain are just going to have 
to carry on as best we can see, and stop the criticism. 

But the other aspect of it is, we are facing an energy crisis in 
this Nation, whether it is in the California region, or we are told 
that on the east coast we are going to experience brownouts in the 
heat of the summer. Therefore we are looking for all possible 
sources of energy, and at the same time we are flying these mis- 
sions in Iraq we are buying Iraqi oil to meet our own energy needs. 
Am I not correct about that, General Ralston? 

General Ralston. Yes, sir, you are correct. 

Chairman Warner. You have been in that combat situation as 
a young aviator. What does your aviator think about carrying out 
a high risk mission of containment at the same time the United 
States is buying the oil, as one of our colleagues, in a very colorful 
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and I think factually correct way said it, we use that oil? Indirectly 
some of it could get into the very gas tank of the airplane flying 
the mission that bombs Iraq. 

How do we deal with that? When you sit down to talk with them, 
as I am sure you do, do your young pilots raise that issue with you? 

General Ralston. Yes, sir. Our young aviators that we have out 
there are well-educated, bright young men and women. 

Chairman Warner. Indeed they are. 

General Ralston. They also are very dedicated. If we tell them 
this is the mission that they are to go do, then they salute, and 
they go do that with great dedication. 

What they really need is to make sure that the administration 
and Congress and the American people are behind them. If they be- 
lieve that, they will do anything that we ask them to do, and so 
that is why I think it is appropriate that the administration go 
through their policy review, and then whatever that policy is that 
comes out the other end, we should not be in the military the tail 
wagging the dog on this. We need a policy, and then tell us what 
it is, and tell us what our role is, and we will do that and the 
young men and women will respond admirably. 

Chairman Warner. Well, that is always the way it has been, but 
it has to be in the minds of those aviators that the very cars back 
home are using Iraqi petroleum. 

General Franks. I think, Mr. Chairman, and I know you are 
aware of this, but with this being a public hearing and on the 
record, I think my personal view is, the purchase of this percentage 
of Iraqi oil is entirely appropriate, because under the oil-for-food 
program, under the existing rules for the purchase of this petro- 
leum, I think that what this does is send a signal that says that 
the purpose of our policy is not to punish the people of Iraq. 

The purpose of our policy is to assure that Saddam Hussein does 
not have an opportunity to put unencumbered money in his own 
pocket for the purpose of building his military organizations, and 
for the purpose of reconstituting his weapons of mass destruction. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I wanted to say that, because I believe the 
young men and women who are involved in Operation Southern 
Watch, as well as this maritime intercept operation we have ongo- 
ing, are very much aware of that, yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. If we ever experience the misfortune of a 
downed aviator, and he is marching or being dragged through the 
streets of Baghdad, stand by. I think a lot of the public have not 
focused on this. Some of our allies, including Turkey and Jordan, 
who are participating in getting some of those hard dollars into 
Saddam Hussein’s pocket, are very valued allies. So at the same 
time we are asking our pilots to put their lives in danger, our pol- 
icy in this region is fractured in so many different ways. The pilot’s 
total dedication does not seem to me to be matched by the total 
dedication of those who bear the burden of trying to resolve this 
conflict, which has dragged on for over 10 years. 

General Franks. I agree, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. General Ralston, this problem that we are 
seeing in Macedonia, do you see other areas of the bordering na- 
tions, particularly around Kosovo, experiencing some destabiliza- 
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tion — Montenegro, for example, as a consequence of their forthcom- 
ing elections — in the same way we are seeing in Macedonia? 

General Ralston. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. As you and I dis- 
cussed, and as we heard in Greece when we were on our last trip, 
this area of the world has long been a clash between different civ- 
ilizations, and it all comes to a head around the Balkans area, so 
clearly there is the potential for instability. 

One of the issues that I think the committee needs to think 
about, the election upcoming in Montenegro on April 22. I think it 
is going to be very significant, because it is in large part going to 
indicate whether the people of Montenegro want independence 
from Yugoslavia. If so, and if that proceeds, then that will start an- 
other series of questions. What about Kosovo? Should they be inde- 
pendent or not, and what about the Republic of Srpska in Bosnia, 
should they be independent or not? 

So it is, I think, a pretty profound event, that I know you are 
focused on. I am not so sure the American people are focused on 
this upcoming election on 22 April in Montenegro. 

Chairman Warner. I am glad you raise that, because again, it 
comes down to the risks in the deployment of our troops, the ex- 
penditures of this Nation, and it is still a very fragile situation. 

General Franks, missile defense is very much a part of our initia- 
tives here in Congress and, indeed, certainly our President. How do 
you rate Iraq’s current ability to employ ballistic missiles against 
U.S. forces and/or our allies in that region? 

Saddam Hussein has the authority, under the accords that were 
drawn up at the time that that conflict was terminated, to go 
ahead with the production of missiles with a range that presum- 
ably only ensured his ability to defend his country. That same tech- 
nology can be used to extend the range of those missiles, in my 
judgment, in relatively simple ways. 

General Franks. Chairman Warner, I agree with exactly what 
you just said. We obviously have concern and should be concerned 
about missile development that is permitted to go on under the ex- 
isting rules which allow for development as long as a range of 150 
kilometers is not exceeded by those weapons. The issue for us is 
the possibility of doing solid propellant investigative work or sci- 
entific development of solid propellants which could perhaps at 
some point be used in weapons systems, missiles with much great- 
er range. Sir, I share your concern. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Levin, I see our colleague, Senator 
Nelson has joined us just as I was beginning to ask the second 
round, so Senator Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

General Franks and General Ralston, first of all I want to com- 
mend the 125,000 men and women under your commands, the 
125,000 troops in harm’s way for being so committed to peace in 
the world, and certainly to represent their country so admirably. 

Senator Inhofe, before I arrived, mentioned something about the 
deplorable conditions of housing, and I know, General Ralston, you 
also made reference to that. Senator Inhofe and I in a hearing ear- 
lier this week received a lot of information about the inadequate 
housing situation for our troops. I am concerned to hear most of the 
discussion was about here at home as opposed to in foreign loca- 
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tions, so I hope that we are able to do something to help correct 
that. If we want a family-friendly and a military-friendly environ- 
ment, housing is certainly going to have to be part of that. 

My question here is, in the wake of the U.S.S. Cole tragedy as 
we have experienced concerns about the protection of our troops in 
foreign locations, with the ethnic extremism in Macedonia today, 
and the enormous border that you police, can you describe for us 
the steps that are being taken for security of our locations in that 
part of the world? 

General Ralston. Senator, if I may, that is an excellent ques- 
tion, and it is an issue that we spend a lot of time working, and 
I must tell you, I am probably more concerned about other areas 
than I am our troops that are in Kosovo, because in Kosovo they 
are focused on this every day. They are wearing their flak jackets 
and their helmets, and they are in patrols, and we constantly work 
on that issue. It is not risk-free, as we have mentioned before, but 
I think they do a good job on that. 

Sometimes we forget that our forces that are living in England 
and in Germany and in Italy are far more vulnerable to a terrorist 
act than we would like to think about. We have had to go through 
several actions in the past couple of months in the U.K. and in 
Germany and in Italy and in Turkey, and I could go on and on, 
Belgium, no place is immune from potential terrorist acts. The big- 
ger challenge is, these places that for many years have been consid- 
ered very safe places, it is like living in Virginia or Maryland, and 
all of a sudden we find that is not true, so how do you keep the 
people focused on that, and how do you make sure that you can 
deal with the resource implications here? 

In other words, if we were going to put the same level of security 
around our installations in Germany or in England as we are doing 
in Kosovo today, that is an enormous bill, and there are issues with 
host nation countries. How are we going to be able to do that? 

So I know General Franks spends a great deal of time on this, 
as we both do, looking at all of the various airfields and all of the 
various ports that we have where our airplanes fly into and our 
ships go to refuel, so it is an enormously difficult issue. We try to 
work it with good intelligence. 

It is less than perfect intelligence. I know that I probably get 15 
messages a day from the intelligence community that say some- 
thing is about to blow up in Europe. That is 450 a month, and you 
cannot disregard them. You have to look at every one of them, do 
the very best you can to say, is this real, or is this a false report, 
and how do you keep all the people down the line in the squadrons 
and in the battalions who get these same messages, how do you 
keep them focused that this is not somebody crying wolf? 

I do not have a solution to that. I am not complaining about it, 
but I am trying to at least make people be aware of what we are 
trying to deal with on a day-to-day basis. 

General Franks. Senator, if I could add to the same thing, I 
think one of the points General Ralston just made is a very impor- 
tant point, that point having to do with the specificity of intel- 
ligence. 

As we looked at the U.S.S. Cole attack, and as we thought our 
way through ways and places where we can close seams and pro- 
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vide better force protection for our people, I actually directed a bit 
of an inquiry into the issue of threat information received. Senator, 
I will tell you that in the 12 months that preceded U.S.S. Cole, our 
headquarters received 127,000 messages that indicated, as General 
Ralston mentioned, that there was the potential for difficulty asso- 
ciated with our forces in this region. 

To increase the specificity of this information, 1 will add to what 
General Ralston said, which is very important to us as we move 
through time. The business of bringing together agencies, improv- 
ing our human intelligence capability, improving our ability to ana- 
lyze the information we have, in my personal view, is a first major 
step, which our Defense Department is undertaking now, to move 
us in the direction of providing better force protection. 

Now, sir, knowing that that is not precisely the intent of your 
question, 1 will talk a little bit about the military construction that 
we have going on in our area. We have more than 20 projects un- 
derway, and the chairman would remember when General Tony 
Zinni, my predecessor, came before the committee after the U.S.S. 
Cole, at the chairman’s request and at the request of Senator 
Levin. General Zinni talked about waivers for force protection, and 
we have, in fact, about 20 of those associated projects across our 
area of responsibility, associated in some cases with the stand-off 
that we are able to provide from our installations and so forth. 

So we have worked very hard, and the work did not begin with 
the U.S.S. Cole, and it did not begin with me. It has been ongoing 
for several years, to work our way through these places where we 
perceive that we have a problem. If you look at the money involved 
in this over the next 5 or 6 years, with the help from this commit- 
tee, as well as from the other body, we have put about $150 million 
to this task. 

Now, interestingly, the host nations where we keep our forces, as 
the chairman rightly pointed out, in harm’s way, have put about 
$350 million to this task. So it is this work that I believe we need 
to continue over time that talks to quality of life, certainly, but 
force protection is a major piece of our quality of life effort. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, General Ral- 
ston, about your comments on Montenegro. It seems to me from 
what I know of the history of Montenegro, Kosovo and Republika 
Srpska, and the other pieces of the Balkan puzzle, that we should 
differentiate between Montenegro and some of the other very com- 
plex areas. 

It was independent for many years, so it has a history, or had 
a history of independence. Its vote is coming up. It will probably 
be a close vote, but nonetheless it will be a democratic vote. I think 
we should, number one, in light of its history of independence and 
in light of the fact that it may, in fact, opt for independence, or 
some variety thereof in the near future, that it may not be wise for 
us to suggest that there would be an unraveling in Kosovo or 
Republika Srpska or other areas should that event occur. 
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I am not an expert. I am far from it, on that history. But just 
from what I do know about it, I would simply say I think we should 
be a little cautious at least about kind of lumping some areas 
which have some different histories into one general commentary. 

I will leave it at that. I more than welcome your comment on it, 
though. 

General Ralston. Senator Levin, I think you are exactly right, 
and I did not intend to imply a value judgment on the outcome of 
that vote. That is for the people of Montenegro and the people of 
the FRY to decide. I was merely trying to make the point that 
those issues will be in the debate. Whether they should or should 
not, I agree. I am not trying to make a value judgment on what 
it should be, but it will start a debate on those issues, was my 
point. 

Senator Levin. But to help us in the debate, I think it would be 
probably useful to at least incorporate the fact that there are some 
differences in the histories of the areas. I am going to start doing 
some historical reading myself. I am really talking to myself more 
than to you, I think. I think it is important that we have at least 
the beginning of that historical background. I am again going to 
gain that for myself, in the event that that is what the people of 
Montenegro opt for. 

On Macedonia, we have a very complicated situation there, Gen- 
eral Ralston. We have the Albanian extremists, the rebels there 
who seem to have burst on the scene fairly quickly. I think there 
probably was plenty of advanced warning of what was happening. 
Nonetheless, from kind of a press perspective, or our perspective, 
it seems to have come quite suddenly. 

In the Presevo Valley we have had a lot of attention focused on 
that problem, but now we have allowed the Yugoslav Army to enter 
a small area in that valley — apparently a 3-mile-wide ground safe- 
ty zone on the border of Kosovo and Macedonia; agreed in principle 
to the entry of that army into a larger ground safety zone area; and 
then there’s the question of what the limitations are on their pres- 
ence, both the army and the special police, both in that narrower 
area into which they have been allowed, and into the border area. 

Basically, if you could give us a thumbnail sketch as to how the 
situation is unfolding, what the dangers are, and how you see us 
responding to those dangers. 

General Ralston. Yes, sir. Let me ask for the chart. Put the 
chart up with the ground security zone on it. 
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While they are doing that, this ground security zone is a 5-kilo- 
meter-wide ribbon, if you will, that goes around Kosovo. 

You can use that one, if they can see the green on it. The red 
probably shows up. The red area there is the ground security zone 
that goes around Kosovo, and as I say, this was instituted back in 
June 1999 as part of an agreement with the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia and NATO, and what it is, it was for the force protec- 
tion of the KFOR forces. 

We did not want the then-FRY army bringing their tanks and 
their artillery and putting it right up on the border where they 
could threaten the KFOR forces with no warning, so we said, you 
cannot have heavy weapons, tanks, artillery, VJ army forces in 
that 5-kilometer-wide zone. 

Now, as we have gone through the democratic changes in Bel- 
grade, starting last September and then again in December, with 
the parliamentary elections, and as the FRY and Serbia try to re- 
enter the international community, the chances of the VJ army at- 
tacking KFOR have declined tremendously. 

The unintended consequence of this ground security zone, since 
we were not in there and the FRY military was not in there, was 
that the extremist elements set up camp in this free zone, if you 
will, and that was causing its own instability and its own threats. 

So the North Atlantic Council has made the decision, as you 
mentioned, that we will do a phased and conditioned return of this 
ground security zone back to the FRY. Phased means a piece at a 
time, and we started with the first piece, which is the piece just 
north of the Macedonian border. That was done on the 13th of this 
month, 13 March. 

There were certain conditions that were agreed to by the FRY be- 
fore they did that, and I will not take you through all of them, but 
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basically it said, they will not bring tanks in there. They do not 
really need tanks in there to do that. They do not need self-pro- 
pelled artillery and that kind of thing. 

That reentry went very smoothly. They cooperated very well. 
They showed us their plans. There were phase lines as they came 
across. They reported in. The very last one, right up against the 
border, we have checkpoints, where our soldiers and their soldiers 
meet so that we are not shooting across the border inadvertently, 
so all those procedures are in place. 

The North Atlantic Council is looking at the next phase of this, 
which will be most of the northern part of that, all the way around 
to the east border. That should happen, I would think, here in the 
next few days, and once again, if that goes well, then we will look 
at the more contentious area, which is over on the eastern border. 

There is still some work to do, because once again this is not just 
a military problem, this is a political and economic problem as well, 
and in those areas in blue on that map, where the ethnic Albanian 
majority have been denied political access and economic access for 
a number of years, that needs to be addressed by the Serbian au- 
thorities. 

But to summarize, I think the conditions in the so-called Covic 
Plan, which was the Serbian Deputy Prime Minister, said that the 
Serbian authorities would, in fact, give political access and some 
economic opportunities to the Albanian citizens, and we would give 
the Serbs access back to the ground security zone. I think that is 
working well. I think that is the proper approach. We need to keep 
working through this. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Inhofe, we have some people who 
have traveled a long distance, and their message is directly ger- 
mane to the line of questioning that you raised with our witnesses 
earlier, so at this point in time I recognize you to proceed as you 
desire. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. General Franks, ear- 
lier in this hearing I brought up the fact that you are responsible 
for the quality of training of those individuals who serve in the 
Persian Gulf many times in a combat environment, and from the 
East Coast deployments where our battle groups go, we have 
learned sometime ago that there is only one place where you can 
get the integrated live training to give them that degree of com- 
petency to carry out those missions. 

That is the island of Vieques and, because of the problems that 
have come up, starting about a year ago, we have been inhibited 
from having the freedom to carry on the live fire training on this 
island, on this land that is owned by the United States Navy. 

In fear that we would lose this, I took the time to go around the 
world, look at every possible alternative source, including Capa del 
Lata and Cape Rath and all the rest of them, and there is none. 
In fact, they are becoming fewer and fewer as each month goes by. 

For that reason, I have spent quite a bit of time in Puerto Rico, 
and then actually on the island of Vieques. A lot of people do not 
realize, Mr. Chairman, that Vieques is a municipality of Puerto 
Rico. It is not a separate system, it is a town, but it is an island. 

I had the occasion to go over to the island and actually visit with 
the citizens, and I did this, Mr. Chairman, for one very significant 
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reason, and that is that I had heard all the opposition from the 
politicians on Puerto Rico, but I had not heard it from the citizens 
who were directly affected, who live on the island of Vieques. 

Let us keep in mind there are 9,300 residents in Vieques. Of 
that, there would be something less than 4,000 registered voters in 
Vieques. The way the law is currently structured, it is very likely 
that there could be a referendum as to whether or not they want 
the Navy to continue live fire. Obviously, if it turned out the wrong 
way, our presence and our activity on the whole island of Puerto 
Rico would be diminished. 

But I think it is very significant, Mr. Chairman, as I introduced 
you to the group out in the hall, to recognize that in my trips to 
Vieques, I have met with these citizens, only to find that the major- 
ity of the citizens on the island of Vieques that would be directly 
affected — not the politicians in Puerto Rico, but the citizens — like 
the Navy, by and large. 

They recognize that the Navy needed some improvement, they 
have improved the relationships, and they are satisfied with it. 
They recognize the economic benefit to the people of Vieques, and 
I invited them to come here to the United States, to Washington, 
so that we would be able to see what the real people on Vieques 
want. 

The leader of the delegation, Mr. Chairman, is Luis Sanchez. I 
met with these people on the island of Vieques. 

Chairman Warner. Senator, I think it would be important if 
they came forward. 

Senator Inhofe. Would you come forward at this point. You have 
all of your petitions with you. If you would come forward to this 
side of the table so we can see you, as I saw you in Vieques. The 
second gentleman there is Luis Sanchez, who is the leader of the 
group, and these are all citizens. 

They are carrying with them, Mr. Chairman, over 1,700 peti- 
tions, signatures of registered voters on the island of Vieques. On 
those, they have listed their names, addresses, and social security 
numbers and registrations of all 1,700. As you can see, this almost 
constitutes a majority of everyone who lives on the island of 
Vieques. I thought it was significant that, since I could not get any- 
one to listen to me back here on what the people of Vieques want, 
as opposed to the politicians on Puerto Rico, that they come for- 
ward and show this. 

If you just put those on the table there. I am not sure whether 
it would be in order or not, Mr. Chairman, I would defer to you on 
that, but if you would like to hear from any of them, or if you 
would like to ask questions of these individuals 

Chairman Warner. Well, I think that you and I should first indi- 
cate that a copy of one of these petitions will be incorporated into 
today’s record. This clearly indicates that there is a very substan- 
tial number of the citizens of Vieques who support the ongoing 
naval operations that existed when I was Secretary of the Navy, 
many years ago, 30-plus years ago. This training is so essential, as 
General Franks has recounted today, to preparing elements of the 
Navy and the Marine Corps for going into harm’s way, that this 
is a clear manifestation of the desire of those people to work with 
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the United States Government and particularly our military to re- 
sume that training as it was performed for many years. 

[The information referred to follows:] 



Luis E. Sanchez 

PRESIDENTE 


Yo — - _ „ : - . residente del pueblo de 

Vieques coh el numero’de seeuro social Mi 

direction residential v telefono 

'' ' • . " l '"'111 1 ■ Ll,l _.l. .M.''.. rrTiiMMiaMMMMMMnt. - ? 


Quiero hacer constar mi respaldo al Movimiento Viequenses Pro-Marina en 
defensa de la permanencia de la Marina eh Vieques. 

Firma ” Ehtrevistador 


Proouesta 

1 . Mejorar sistema de transportation Maritima. 

2. Servicios medicos de excelencia. 

3. Programas especiales para la juventud y nifios. 

4. No arbitrio a la gasolina en Vieques. 

5. Proyectos de vivienda. 

6. Pases para entrada a la base. 

7. Mejores servicios para los ancianos. 

8. Promotion de nuevos empleos. 

9. Mejora en las carreteras e infraestructura. 

10. Asignacion de fondos directamente a Vieques. 

1 1 .Promover escuelas bilingiies en Vieques. 

12.Hogares de rehabilitation para la adiccion a drogas, alcoholismo, etc. 

Senator Inhofe. Mr. Chairman, I know that when you were Sec- 
retary of the Navy you had an appreciation for what was going on 
over there, but let me clarify. It is much more significant than just 
these individuals. 1,700-plus are supportive of the Navy. All of 
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these people are signing a petition saying, if necessary, they would 
secede from Puerto Rico and become a separate entity and vote 
themselves out so that they would be able to do what has been tak- 
ing place since 1950, in terms of supporting the Navy, and offering 
us the kind of training that gives us the quality that we need in 
that war-torn region of the Persian Gulf. 

I think it would be significant, Mr. Chairman, if each one gave 
the recorder his name so that we would be able to properly enter 
them into the record. 

Chairman Warner. We will see that that is done. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Mr. Luis E. Sanchez 

Mr. Ralph Perez 

Now, Senator, I think what we are going to do, unless there are 
further comments from yourself or our other colleagues, Senator 
Levin and I are recommending that this committee stop this open 
portion of the hearing. We will resume a classified session in room 
222 Russell immediately. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Rick Santorum 

ARMY TRANSFORMATION GOALS AND OBJECTIVES AND STRATEGIC LIFT 

1. Senator SANTORUM. General Ralston and General Franks, the Army has initi- 
ated a transformation process that is designed to result in a lighter, more 
deployable and mobile force. Recognizing the Army will provide you with the bulk 
of your ground force should military action be required in your theater of operations, 
what are your views of the Army Transformation goals and objectives? To what ex- 
tent has the Army initiative addressed concerns you might have about strategic re- 
sponsiveness? Do we have the strategic lift assets required to execute established 
deployment goals and objectives? 

General Ralston. There is high probability that, in the USEUCOM AOR, there 
will be repeated demands at the center of the spectrum of conflict, as well as the 
possibility of high intensity small-scale contingencies. USEUCOM has been engaged 
in 25 operations since October 1996. The average number of operations per year has 
doubled since the years 1991-1995. 

Responding to this reality, the Army has articulated a new vision for a strategi- 
cally responsive and dominant force to effectively meet the full spectrum of future 
military operations. 

A key benefit for USEUCOM is the ability to rapidly move lighter vehicles within 
the theater. As a potential force provider to other unified commands, most notably 
U.S. Central Command, future commanders will find that enhanced mobility of the 
Transformed Army also enhances deployability. The capability to deploy within a 
matter of hours to trouble spots in Africa and less developed countries of Eastern 
Europe offers a range of options that are simply unavailable today. 

The operations conducted by USEUCOM over the past decade have required the 
use of ground forces that are not necessarily structured or equipped for small scale 
contingency operations. The two divisions in Europe must meet this standard of re- 
sponsiveness and strategic dominance by resourcing the training, exercises and in- 
frastructure that support strategic mobility. Only through proper resourcing of our 
two divisions will this Objective Force be able to provide the deployability, maneu- 
verability, and lethality necessary to conduct operations throughout the full spec- 
trum of conflict. 

The current level of strategic lift assets is not adequate to meet the full range 
of requirements, primarily due to identified intra-theater lift joint requirements and 
to the consideration of missions additional to those directly supporting the two 
major theater war scenario. In accordance with Mobility Requirements Study 2005, 
DOD should develop a program to provide 54.5 MTM/D (Million Ton Miles per Day), 
the airlift capacity for a single major theater war while supporting other high prior- 
ity airlift missions. The program should consider capabilities that could be provided 
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by additional C-17s, additional services that could be provided by commercial opera- 
tors, and sources that could be useful for missions of short duration. 

General Franks. I support any and all efforts by each of the services to increase 
the deployability and mobility of combat forces. Having few assigned forces within 
the CENTCOM AOR, I rely on the rapid deployment of forces to meet contingency 
requirements (as long as the U.S. Army keeps them modernized and sustainable). 
The faster lethal, survivable and sustainable ground forces deploy, the more likely 
it is that I can successfully protect and defend United States interests in the region. 
[Deleted], 

The Army’s pre-positioning system gives CENTCOM adequate strategic respon- 
siveness for responding to the region’s major theater war threats. The Army trans- 
formation initiative will enhance my command’s ability to meet smaller scale contin- 
gencies, especially if urban operations are required. CENTCOM however, has not 
participated in any qualitative analysis pertaining to future force structure and de- 
ployment platforms. 

All CENTCOM operation plans and concept plans are executable. However, risk 
within some of these plans remains high in the early phases, in the large part due 
to strategic airlift deficiencies. Given the distance to the CENTCOM AOR, the small 
number of assigned forces and still developing regional infrastructure, strategic lift 
is one of my concerns. 


LAND FORCES MODERNIZATION 

2. Senator Santorum. General Ralston, the Army currently provides the bulk of 
our forces in the Balkans, where they are serving our Nation very well in difficult 
circumstances. These operations are clearly stressing the equipment we have in the 
region and there appears to be no relief in sight. What are your concerns regarding 
the modernization posture of the land forces you have at your disposal? Based on 
what you see in the land forces that are currently deployed, where would you focus 
modernization efforts to ensure that our forces have the best, most modern equip- 
ment available? 

General Ralston. Based on U.S. Army, Europe’s (USAREUR) experience in the 
Balkans, the gap between the equipment in the active Army and the Reserve Army 
is widening, particularly the equipment in the War Reserve Stocks/Army Prepo- 
sitioned Stockage (APS). 

To take some examples, Bradley fighters in the APS are older than Operation 
Desert Storm, there are shortages of Single-Channel Ground and Airborne Radio 
Systems (SINCGARS) radios and installation kits, fielding delays of rolling stocks, 
including Family of Medium Tactical Vehicles (FMTVs) and Light Medium Tactical 
Vehicles (LMTVs), as well as our 800-series trucks being over 40 years old. The bot- 
tom line is that when CONUS-based units come to theater, they train with obsolete 
APS/War Reserve equipment, and training suffers accordingly. 


TACTICAL MOBILITY OF WHEELED VEHICLES IN DESERT 

3. Senator SANTORUM. General Ralston, the Army is in the process of fielding an 
interim force that is designed to span a perceived near-term operational shortfall 
first recognized during the Persian Gulf War. To that end, the Army recently se- 
lected a vehicle to serve as the armored vehicle that will be used by interim brigade 
combat teams in operations from peacekeeping through full spectrum combat. There 
has been a lot of debate over wheels versus tracks for armored vehicles and I don’t 
expect to conduct such a debate here. I am curious, however, about any lessons we 
may have learned in the Gulf about mobility tradeoffs between different vehicle 
types, especially in vehicles currently available in the world today. Put differently, 
what are your views about the tactical mobility of current generation wheeled vehi- 
cles in a desert environment? 

General Ralston. The Army’s Interim Armored Vehicle (IAV) represents a good 
step forward towards properly equipping the lighter, more mobile, Army of the fu- 
ture. Wheeled vehicles have been used in the desert for years with excellent results. 
The Army’s IAV will, in my estimation, enjoy the same excellent results as it be- 
comes an integral piece of the Interim Brigade Combat Team (IBCT). 

While there have been concerns about the IAV, primarily about the amount of 
protection (armor) and fire power provided in the new vehicle, I feel it is unfair to 
compare the IAV with traditional tracked-vehicle tanks, such as the M1A1 Abrams. 
The IAV was not designed to replace the Ml, but rather to become an integral part 
of a more mobile, faster, lighter, IBCT. In other words, the IAV is more an augment 
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to the foot soldier of Army’s Infantry forces, rather than a replacement for the heavy 
armor of the Army’s Cavalry forces. 

For a view of the issue from one who has a keen understanding of the desert envi- 
ronment as well as armored vehicles operating in combat, I recommend you ask 
General Franks, Commander in Chief Central Command, for his views. 


READINESS LEVELS 

4. Senator Santorum. General Ralston and General Franks, in your respective 
AORs you are responsible for the continuing commitments of Operation Northern 
Watch (ONW) and Operation Southern Watch (OSW). These operations continue to 
require rotational deployments and large numbers of tactical aviation sorties flown 
by an aging fleet of tactical fighters. Do you see any indicators in your theaters that 
readiness levels of our tactical air forces are declining? 

General Ralston. The majority of forces provided to ONW are from an Air Expe- 
ditionary Force (AEF). The balance is comprised of U.S. Navy, Marine Corps, and 
coalition forces. For the past 6 months, the majority of tactical aircraft used in ONW 
came from outside of our AOR. There are no indicators that the tactical aircraft as- 
signed to the AEF to support ONW from outside our AOR or our own organic tac- 
tical aircraft are suffering declining readiness levels. As you may know, the readi- 
ness indicators of many of our fighter aircraft have shown a recent increase as the 
funding for spare parts in fiscal year 1998, 1999, and 2000 has begun to take effect. 

General Franks. The Services support Operation Southern Watch by deploying a 
wide variety of aircraft including tankers; theater airlifters; intelligence, surveil- 
lance, and reconnaissance platforms; combat search and rescue assets; and several 
types of fighter aircraft. At their current level of activity, U.S. air forces combine 
for over [deleted] sorties per year in support of Operation Southern Watch. 

These forces, whether land or carrier-based, arrive in my AOR fully combat ready. 
On a regular basis they demonstrate superb readiness levels by responding to hos- 
tile Iraqi actions with strikes on Iraqi air defenses in the Southern No-Fly Zone. 
[Deleted.] From what I have seen, the Services are doing an excellent job bringing 
trained and ready air forces to the fight, and I have no doubts about their prepared- 
ness to perform the missions for which they are responsible. 

HIGH DEMAND/LOW DENSITY ASSETS 

5. Senator Santorum. General Ralston and General Franks, during Operation Al- 
lied Force in Kosovo, one of the newly coined terms was High Demand/Low Density 
assets. If these assets were so highly tasked in this small contingency, doesn’t that 
indicate we do not have enough of these assets to execute the National Military 
Strategy? 

General Ralston. The term High Demand/Low Density (HD/LD) was coined well 
before Operation Allied Force (OAF). In addition, it is my belief that OAF, from an 
air perspective, was not a small contingency. I believe that we do have the assets 
necessary to conduct the National Military Strategy — but that strategy says we will 
quit all operations around the world and devote all our assets to the two MTWs if 
we are required to fight two MTWs. During the Kosovo air operation we continued 
to support all our operations around the world — Operation Southern Watch, Oper- 
ation Northern Watch, Korea, South America, peacetime training, etc. 

General Franks. Senator, every geographic Commander in Chief places tremen- 
dous value on HD/LD assets. They perform unique missions and yield great oper- 
ational benefits. Any time combat operations are ongoing, they will be needed con- 
tinuously. 

While General Ralston will undoubtedly give you the expert answers on Operation 
Allied Force, I would characterize it as more than a “small” contingency. Operation 
Allied Force placed virtually the entire burden of combat operations upon joint and 
combined air forces, causing them to fly sorties at relatively intense rates. Moreover, 
the allies considered it imperative to avoid collateral damage and minimize friendly 
losses, causing heavy use of HD/LD assets to gather intelligence and protect our air- 
craft. Given these factors, the call for HD/LD assets is understandable. 

Keep in mind also that Operation Northern Watch and Operation Southern Watch 
continued during Operation Allied Force, as well as other operations to monitor 
countries like North Korea. In other words, HD/LD assets performed global missions 
in addition to Operation Allied Force. Had another contingency arisen, the National 
Command Authorities could have diverted HD/LD assets from these other oper- 
ations if mission priorities so dictated. 
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The bottom line is that judging whether we have enough HD/LD assets is a com- 
plex question, and the Operation Allied Force case alone doesn’t lead to a definitive 
conclusion. The Secretary of Defense and Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
better positioned to respond to the issue of resourcing the National Military Strat- 
egy, and may be better able to discuss HD/LD assets with you. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Wayne Allard 

TRAINING, EQUIPMENT READINESS, AND RETENTION 

6. Senator Allard. General Franks, for several years now we have maintained 
a military presence in the Persian Gulf region. Units include naval forces enforcing 
sanctions, air forces enforcing the no-fly zones, and soldiers in Kuwait. How are 
these missions affecting the training and equipment readiness of the units involved? 
What is the effect on retention of personnel? 

General Franks. You are correct that the Services support operations in the Ara- 
bian (Persian) Gulf region with significant resources, including over [deleted] per- 
sonnel, [deleted] aircraft, and [deleted] naval vessels on any given day. These forces 
arrive in my AOR fully combat ready and well-equipped to sustain operations as 
needed. 

My component commanders exploit every opportunity to provide quality training 
for deployed forces whenever possible, consistent with operational responsibilities. 
Some of that training, such as the land force training integral to Operation Desert 
Spring, includes opportunities for combined operations and live fires that deployed 
units do not always get at home. From what I have seen, the Services are doing 
an excellent job bringing trained and ready forces to the fight, and we do our best 
to keep them that way. 

If you need more information on what goes into training, equipping, and retaining 
our troops, the Service Chiefs are better positioned to address these issues. 


MILITARY OPTIONS AGAINST SADDAM 

7. Senator Allard. General Franks, what military options are available to curtail 
Saddam’s ability to circumvent UN sanctions? What military options are available 
to affect Saddam’s efforts to research, develop, and produce weapons of mass de- 
struction and ballistic missiles? 

General Franks. The options span the breadth of military capabilities from pas- 
sive monitoring of Iraqi actions to applying combat forces using kinetic solutions 
against Iraqi sanction violations. Operation Southern Watch and Operation North- 
ern Watch are ongoing efforts aimed at keeping Saddam from circumventing specific 
UN resolutions. Operation Desert Spring, which keeps a joint task force in Kuwait, 
exists as a hedge against Iraqi circumvention of other sanctions. Maritime Intercep- 
tion Operations in the Gulf deny international waters to Saddam’s effort to cir- 
cumvent UN sanctions. Other contingency plans exist that use various military ca- 
pabilities to hinder any Iraqi circumvention or respond to violations. 

Saddam’s knowledge of United States military intelligence capabilities has forced 
him to go to great lengths in concealing his ballistic missile and weapons of mass 
destruction (WMD) development programs, driving up the costs of these efforts and 
slowing their progress. Additionally, Iraq remains dependent on foreign supply of 
some raw materials and advanced technology. Our military capability to interdict 
shipments of sensitive cargoes could potentially hamper Iraqi WMD and missile de- 
velopment even further. Our ability to target key research and production nodes, 
as demonstrated in Operation Desert Fox, can set back Baghdad’s advanced weap- 
ons programs for limited periods. Ultimately, without an in-country disarmament 
regime, consisting of active and passive surveillance systems, routine and intrusive 
inspections, and export/import controls, Iraq is otherwise unhindered from recon- 
stituting its unconventional weapons capabilities. 


ARMY INTERIM FORCE AND OBJECTIVE FORCE 

8. Senator Allard. General Ralston and General Franks, in your statements, both 
of you mentioned a strong support for the transformation of our military. You spe- 
cifically mentioned a support for Army Transformation. How do you see the Interim 
Force impacting your command? How do you see the Objective Force impacting your 
command? 

General Ralston. Interim capability is far better at meeting my small scale con- 
tingency (SSC) requirements than the current legacy ground formations. The in- 
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terim formations are far more tactically mobile and considerably more lethal than 
light units — they can serve just as effectively as a deterrent in these environments 
and will not require near the logistics support of Legacy formations. Bottom line: 
interim is a win-win for the less than very high-end operations that I routinely con- 
duct in my AOR. 

However, there exists a strategic gap between SSC mission requirements and the 
theater’s force structure design. The heavy forces within the theater currently do 
not provide the optimal level of responsiveness required to support SSCs. A forward 
deployed Interim Brigade Combat Team/Interim Combat Regiment would greatly 
enhance CINCEUR’s response options for SSCs and will address the risk inherent 
in the strategic gap created by the theater’s current force structure until the Objec- 
tive Force is fielded. 

Objective capability will provide many more options than are available to me 
today. I can deploy and employ these formations quicker and the situational under- 
standing inherent in the Objective Force and its full integration within the joint 
force can reduce collateral effects associated with conflict. Further, by means of its 
introduction deeper into the battlespace (enemy rear) the objective capability will 
contribute to faster conflict resolution. 

General Franks. The Interim Force adds capability that did not exist before. The 
Interim Force increases the lethality and mobility of light forces which are more 
easily deployed and sustained than heavier forces. This type of force is well-suited 
for deployments over long distances into regions with still developing infrastruc- 
tures, such as those in the United States Central Command’s AOR. I envision the 
Interim Force having a potential in smaller scale contingencies, especially oper- 
ations in urban areas. 

Overall the Objective Force supports our war plan requirements, though the tran- 
sition to the Objective Force needs to be managed carefully. The major threats in 
the Central Region still possess a significant heavy ground capability. This threat, 
the short indications and warning available, and the significant distances that must 
be traveled requires an Army preposition system that can match trained forces to 
compatible pre-positioned equipment capable of surviving and defeating this heavy 
threat. The Objective Force must also validate that its enhanced reconnaissance, 
surveillance, and target acquisition capability increases the lethality and surviv- 
ability of transformed Army units against tank heavy opponents. 


INTELLIGENCE SUPPORT 

9. Senator Allard. General Ralston and General Franks, what are your most sig- 
nificant shortfalls in the intelligence and communications infrastructure? Do you 
have sufficient satellite communications capability? What must we do to ensure we 
have the capacity and flexibility to support mission-essential communications in the 
next 5 years? Ten years? Fifteen years? 

General Ralston. Our growing dependence upon information services and net- 
work-centric command and control to shorten decision times and improve force pro- 
tection capabilities is fundamentally changing our intelligence and communications 
requirements. These changes will tax the ability of the intelligence community to 
rapidly adapt collections and analysis priorities to keep pace with the evolving re- 
quirements. They will also outstrip the capacity of the existing theater communica- 
tions infrastructure. 

Theater intelligence production is augmented by national intelligence agency sup- 
port that is critical to our operational forces and engagement strategies. The unique 
production support provided by national agencies places a tremendous demand on 
the communications architecture. The National Imagery and Mapping Agency 
(NIMA) efforts to provide a robust IMINT Tasking, Processing, Exploitation, and 
Dissemination (TPED) system remains one of our greatest concerns. As the recent 
congressionally-directed NIMA Commission concluded, NIMA is under-resourced 
overall, and the U.S. cannot expect to fully realize the promise of the next genera- 
tion of IMINT satellites unless NIMA TPED is adequately funded. 

In order to deliver the time-critical intelligence produced at the theater and na- 
tional level, USEUCOM is dependent upon a Command, Control, Communications, 
and Computer Systems (C 4 ) infrastructure that is routed through networks built 
largely in the 1940s and 1950s to support low-bandwidth voice service. These prob- 
lems are even worse south of the Alps and in the Balkans, while Africa suffers from 
a near total lack of communications infrastructure, with only pockets of develop- 
ment in countries like South Africa. These shortfalls force a heavy reliance on al- 
ready limited satellite communication networks. This system is insufficient to meet 
current and evolving high bandwidth demands such as worldwide command and 
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control video-conferences, live Unmanned Aerial Vehicle (UAV) video feeds, elec- 
tronic tasking orders for our air and land forces, and full implementation of DOD’s 
Global Combat Command and Control and Global Combat Support Systems. These 
systems form the foundation of USEUCOM’s command and control capabilities. Fur- 
thermore, current infrastructure does not support Information Assurance (IA) meas- 
ures, potentially allowing our collection, analysis, dissemination, and command and 
control functions, to be jeopardized by hostile or inadvertent interference. Finally, 
USEUCOM’s satellite communications lack flexibility and its capacity is extremely 
limited. 

This infrastructure needs to be replaced with modern high-bandwidth capability 
within the next 5 to 7 years if we are to realize the full potential of the “information 
dominance” that will come from the interaction of superior intelligence and informa- 
tion infrastructures. 

General Franks. With regard to the intelligence infrastructure, significant short- 
falls include: shortages of airborne reconnaissance platforms and supporting sys- 
tems; an intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) capability to locate, 
track, and target mobile missiles; inadequate number of imagery analysts, intel- 
ligence specialists, and systems maintenance personnel; incompatibilities between 
Service, Joint, and Coalition intelligence systems; lack of an end-to-end ISR infor- 
mation management system; and inadequate intelligence support to information op- 
erations. These have been identified as deficiencies via the Joint Monthly Readiness 
Review (JMRR) and ISR Joint Warfighting Capability Assessment (JWCA) proc- 
esses. 

Regarding communications infrastructure shortfalls and satellite communications, 
no, sir, I do not have sufficient satellite communications, nor do I have sufficient 
theater communications infrastructure for daily operations or to support a contin- 
gency. The lack of adequate communications infrastructure and capacity into and 
within the area of responsibility (AOR) severely limits the successful dissemination 
of mission-critical products to the warfighter. Fiber optic connectivity is expanding 
in some of the key AOR countries (e.g., Kingdom of Saudi Arabia (KSA), Kuwait, 
Bahrain, Qatar), however, inadequate funding limits CENTCOM’s ability to exploit 
this medium. So, I must rely on over-taxed military satellite communications in- 
capable of providing the required increases in connectivity should a crisis in the 
CENTCOM AOR arise. Our theater and headquarters communications infrastruc- 
ture is my number two priority item on my IPL and for good reason. We need the 
infrastructure to ensure we can selectively respond to the full spectrum of military 
options and sustain our forces to prepare for an uncertain future. 

In the next 5 years, assistance with increased funding to exploit available fiber 
and build an adequate C 4 infrastructure in the AOR would reduce CENTCOM’s 
over-dependence on satellite communications and improve reliability and redun- 
dancy for critical intelligence and command and control voice, data, and video con- 
nections. In the next 10 to 15 years increased bandwidth and modern, reliable, and 
adequately provisioned networks will be critical as new ISR and C 2 systems are 
fielded. 


Question Submitted by Senator Joseph I. Lieberman 

IMPORTANCE OF JSTARS 

10. Senator Lieberman. General Ralston and General Franks, for the last 3 years, 
Congress has added funds to continue procurement of the Joint Surveillance Target 
Attack Radar Systems’ (JSTARS) aircraft moving the fleet size toward the Joint Re- 
quirements Oversight Council (JROC) requirement of 19. Would you please give us 
your view of the importance of that system to the U.S. Central Command? 

General Ralston. The JSTARS’ ability to acquire, monitor, target, and report 
ground force movement has proven crucial to supporting combat operations and 
maintaining situational awareness during high-intensity contingency operations in 
the USEUCOM AOR. JSTARS has deployed to USEUCOM three times over the 
past 6 years: 1995, Implementation Forces’ (IFOR) move into Bosnia; 1996, Oper- 
ation Joint Endeavor monitoring of the Dayton Peace agreement; and 1999, Oper- 
ation Allied Force in Kosovo. Each of these deployments highlighted JSTARS’ ability 
to provide near real time (NRT) indications and warning, force protection, situa- 
tional awareness, airborne command and control, attack support, and intelligence 
collection to commanders. JSTARS’ ability to incorporate data collected by other 
sources, and subsequently linked to the aircraft, to create fused analysis has been 
critical to the positive identification of the targets and movement it monitors. This 
was particularly important during the Operation Joint Endeavor deployment where 
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the system monitored fixed garrisons and the movement of small groups of vehicles 
within civilian traffic. The adaptive use of crew and external sensor input via sat- 
ellite communication has proven JSTARS’ effectiveness in complex, high-intensity 
EUCOM contingency operations. 

General Franks. JSTARS provides an operational joint airborne command and 
control (C 2 ) platform and tactical/operational intelligence, surveillance, and recon- 
naissance (ISR) capability. These capabilities provide JSTARS subscribers a terres- 
trial picture with excellent moving target fidelity and unparalleled air-to-ground 
battlespace C 2 and surface situational awareness. Close air support, combat search 
and rescue, and moving target information distribution are evolving capabilities pro- 
vided by JSTARS. Additionally, the Navy and Marine Corps have recently pur- 
chased ship-based receiving systems to monitor littoral operations which, if netted 
with the Army and Air Force systems, could produce an even keener operational 
surface picture and an enhanced air-land C 2 structure in and around the Arabian 
Gulf. 

I strongly desire to validate the importance of JSTARS to U.S. CENTCOM with 
a deployment to the Arabian Gulf region. The last time JSTARS was in 
CENTCOM’s AOR was in early 1998 during Operation Desert Thunder. The lack 
of available aircraft and difficulties obtaining diplomatic permissions have delayed 
efforts to deploy JSTARS into the CENTCOM AOR this year. Nevertheless, my air 
component continues to plan for a JSTARS deployment this fall. 


Question Submitted by Senator Bill Nelson 

CENTCOM HEADQUARTERS 

11. Senator Bill Nelson. General Franks, there has been some discussion about 
the possibility of relocating U.S. Central Command headquarters from its current 
location at MacDill Air Force Base, Florida to an undetermined location within your 
Area of Responsibility in Southwest Asia. Given recent terrorist attacks, and the 
continuing threats in the region, this raises understandable concern regarding force 
protection for members of your headquarters and their families. At the same time 
there is understandable concern over the “7,000-mile commute” members of your 
command must endure when traveling to and from the area. What are your 
thoughts on the issue of your headquarters’ location and moving it to Southwest 
Asia? What steps can be taken to mitigate the challenges of command and control 
from the United States and avoid increasing the risks to members of your command 
by increasing our physical presence in that region? 

General Franks. There are currently no plans to relocate the CENTCOM head- 
quarters from Tampa to Southwest Asia. Ideally, any commander would want to be 
located in his AOR but the political situation and existing infrastructure in the re- 
gion make this unfeasible for the foreseeable future. 

CENTCOM compensates for the separation from its AOR several ways. 
CENTCOM conducts day-to-day operations in the region through the command and 
control of four forward-deployed headquarters elements on the Arabian Peninsula. 
These are the Joint Task Force-Southwest Asia, responsible for air operations in the 
southern no-fly zone; the Combined Joint Task Force-Kuwait, responsible for the 
ground defense of Kuwait; Special Operations Command Central (Forward), respon- 
sible for all of our Special Operational Forces in the northern Red Sea, Arabian 
Gulf, and Horn of Africa; and Naval Forces Central Command (NAVCENT) in Bah- 
rain, responsible for all maritime operations in CENTCOM. NAVCENT is 
CENTCOM’s only forward-deployed service component headquarters. 

This command and control structure has proven itself a capable and robust sub- 
stitute for a forward-deployed CENTCOM headquarters. Technology is the enabler 
in this process by providing ever increasing “reach back” and even “reach forward” 
capability for communication between Tampa and our forward headquarters ele- 
ments. My staff strives to employ the latest technology not only to move information 
swiftly but also to provide redundancy to work around the loss of key nodes or capa- 
bilities. 

Currently there are four fixed locations in the region that are designated as pos- 
sible CENTCOM forward headquarters locations, should a crisis or contingency re- 
quire moving my battlestaff to the AOR. All are on the Arabian Peninsula and ac- 
cess to these facilities is not guaranteed in time of crisis. Consequently, we are de- 
veloping a capability to rapidly deploy the battlestaff along with an air-deployable 
command post that provides the same command and control capabilities I have in 
Tampa or at any established headquarters in the region. There are over 100 C-5 
or C-17-capable runways throughout the region where we could fly in this 
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deployable command post. The technology exists to do this right now; all we require 
is $10.1 million in funding. 

[Whereupon, at 11:42 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER, 
CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Warner. Good morning. We hold our second series of 
hearings to receive testimony on the status and requirements of 
our regional commands. We do that in this committee each year. 
It provides us a basis of fact upon which we can then proceed to 
have our long and lengthy series of hearings on the authorization 
bill. 

Last Thursday, the committee heard from Gen. Joseph Ralston, 
Commander in Chief, U.S. European Command; and Gen. Tommy 
R. Franks, Commander in Chief, Central Command. Today we are 
pleased to have Adm. Dennis C. Blair, United States Navy, Com- 
mander in Chief, U.S. Pacific Command; Gen. Peter Pace, United 
States Marine Corps, Commander in Chief, U.S. Southern Com- 
mand; and Gen. Thomas A. Schwartz, United States Army, Com- 
mander in Chief, United Nations Command/Combined Forces Com- 
mand and Commander, U.S. Forces Korea. 

I would like to just focus on concerns that this Senator has with 
respect to issues in each of your AORs. In the Asia-Pacific region, 
China remains a growing concern. Each year there is another in- 
cremental set of facts that I think directly impacts on our planning 
here. First, our line of deterrence, our effort to work with our allies 
and friends in that region to maintain peace and tranquility, but 
we note that China will increase its defense budget by nearly 18 
percent this year. 

I would hope, Admiral, in your testimony you can give us the 
baseline on which that 18 percent is predicated. Very often we see 
significant increases like that, but if you go back to the baseline, 
in real terms so to speak, there is not that much. But that is an 
issue which I have studied, and I would like to have your perspec- 
tive on exactly what you believe the 18 percent represents. 

This dramatic increase in spending, which will enable the further 
acquisition of many advanced weapons systems, I presume many 
coming from Russia, and the positioning of additional short-range 
ballistic missile launch sites within range of Taiwan are matters 
we have to take into consideration. 

At this point, I am going to do something that is unusual, but 
I have studied it several times, and I will provide each of the wit- 
nesses with a copy, and that is the Washington Post editorial of 
March 25, titled the Taiwan Arms Decision. In reading that, it 
comports generally with my approach and philosophy towards this 
issue. 

You have just returned, Admiral Blair, from a trip to China, 
South Korea, and Japan, and therefore your insights are of particu- 
lar value. 

Under statute and law, the administration is to consult with 
Congress regarding the annual review of the Taiwan arms situa- 
tion and their ability to defend themselves. Representatives of the 
Departments of Defense and State have come up and briefed. I can 
testify on this side. Yesterday I had a special briefing for members 
of the committee on that subject. 

The situation on the Korean Peninsula remains very volatile and 
extremely dangerous. Over the past year, while there appeared to 
be some approachment towards lessening the tensions between the 
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north and the south, the fruits of that effort remain to be seen in 
my judgment because we view the actions, as well as the words, 
and the actions reflect that North Korea took no significant reduc- 
tion in any of its massive number of troops deployed in that border 
region. Perhaps you will touch on that, General. 

In light of our relationship with South Korea, it is a very impor- 
tant one, critical to the overall posture of deterrence in the region 
of the Pacific, and we look forward to your update. 37,000 U.S. 
troops — I think that is the number — are stationed in South Korea. 
Accompanying them are many families, and we have many indus- 
trialists and others from the United States. So, we should always 
be mindful that very significant numbers of our own population are 
right there within the range of weapons. 

Now, in SOUTHCOM, the situation in Colombia and its border- 
ing nations is, of course, of great concern. We had an opportunity 
to visit last night with the senior staff, and we want to hear from 
you this morning with regard to your view of that situation down 
there. I take note that my distinguished colleague, the ranking 
member, traveled there with other Senators recently, as did our 
colleague, Senator McCain. 

We continue to support the efforts of the previous administration 
with regard to the $1.6 billion U.S. aid package. I say we. I speak 
for myself and I think the majority of this committee. But the pre- 
cariousness of that situation, and particularly the spill-over effect 
on the adjoining nations, is of concern to us. We have our own mili- 
tary personnel there now in the position of training. 

These are just some of the issues, and we should have, I think, 
a very informative and profitable hearing from our distinguished 
witnesses this morning. 

If you will forgive my voice. It is not up to prime time, but I am 
still here in every respect. Thank you. At this time, without objec- 
tion, I submit the opening statement of Senator Strom Thurmond. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Thurmond follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator Strom Thurmond 

Mr. Chairman, I join you in welcoming Admiral Blair, General Schwartz, and 
General Pace to the second in the series of hearings with our regional and 
warfighting commanders. Our panel represents areas of the globe that are an ever 
increasing political and security challenge to the United States. 

In the Pacific, we are confronted by the two sleeping giants, India and China, op- 
timistic peace talks between North and South Korea, and ethnic strife ready to ex- 
plode in various parts of the region. In South America, the strife in Colombia is forc- 
ing the drug lords and their operations into neighboring countries threatening to 
spread our so-called war on drugs. Although the historical focus of our Nation has 
been toward Europe, in my judgment, the future lies in the Pacific and south of our 
borders. Today’s witnesses are bringing a focus on their regions and effectively se- 
curing our vital national security and economic interests. They accomplish their 
missions despite quality of life challenges for their personnel and underfunding of 
vital readiness accounts. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to the testimony of our distinguished group of com- 
manders and thank them for their professionalism and distinguished service to our 
Nation. I would also like to assure them that the committee will take into consider- 
ation their requirements as we deliberate on the defense budget for fiscal year 2002 
whenever it arrives. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Levin. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN 

Senator Levin. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Let me first join you 
in welcoming our distinguished witnesses here this morning. They 
have made great contributions in the past to our Nation’s security, 
and their advice and commentary to us is indeed welcomed. 

At the outset, let me thank you, General Pace, for your assist- 
ance and your counsel and your hospitality as three colleagues of 
myself and the chairman of this committee and I went to Colombia 
not too many weeks ago. Senators Reed, Bill Nelson, Ben Nelson, 
and I made that visit. It was a very important one for us, and your 
participation contributed a great deal to that importance. 

This morning’s hearing takes place as the administration contin- 
ues to conduct a review of existing policies toward China, including 
potential arms sales to Taiwan, and existing policies which are 
being reviewed toward North Korea, Colombia, the Andes, and a 
number of other hot spots in the world. 

In recent weeks, President Bush has expressed support for Plan 
Colombia and for the peace process, but declined to have the 
United States represented at the peace negotiation table. 

In recent weeks, President Bush has expressed skepticism about 
the course of negotiations with North Korea, thereby weakening 
the position of the South Korean president in his negotiations with 
North Korea. 

In recent weeks, the President has characterized the United 
States and China as strategic competitors, quite a contrast to the 
prior characterization of his predecessor of our relationship with 
China as one of strategic partnership. 

There is an impression here and abroad that the administration 
appears to be backing away from U.S. engagement in a number of 
critical areas around the world, from the Balkans, to the Middle 
East, to the Korean Peninsula. If so, I am concerned that that dis- 
engagement could cause us to lose some opportunities to ease ten- 
sions in several regions of the world and, therefore, lose opportuni- 
ties to make this country more secure. 

So, this is a very timely hearing. There is a huge number of 
issues to be reviewed with our witnesses. I look forward to their 
testimony this morning and the opportunity to ask them questions. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, Senator Levin. 

Unless other members of the committee have a comment, we will 
proceed to receive the testimony from our witnesses, and Admiral 
Blair, we will ask you to lead off. 

The full statement of all witnesses will be admitted to the record. 

STATEMENT OF ADM. DENNIS C. BLAIR, USN, COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF, UNITED STATES PACIFIC COMMAND 

Admiral Blair. Chairman Warner, Senator Levin, and other dis- 
tinguished members of the committee, I need to begin by thanking 
all of you for the support that you have given to the men and 
women of the Pacific Command. They know you care and it comes 
through to them. Thank you very much. 

Our priorities in the Pacific Command are readiness, regional en- 
gagement, transformation of the Armed Forces, and resources. 
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I must tell you readiness is a mixed picture. We have made 
progress in some areas in the past year; we have lost ground in 
others. We can do our job today, but I remain concerned for the fu- 
ture unless we address some of the structural readiness issues in 
operations and equipment, as well as sustainment, restoration, and 
modernization. 

I just returned, as the Chairman mentioned, from a trip to 
China, Korea, and Japan. With our forward-based and our forward- 
deployed forces, we reassure our friends, we are deterring our po- 
tential enemies, and we are making some progress on enhanced re- 
gional cooperation which will build a security structure which will 
posture us for the missions of the future, as well as those of the 
past. 

Third, transformation. Working with the Joint Forces Command, 
we are experimenting our way into the future in the Pacific Com- 
mand using our existing exercise program, including our allies. Our 
concept for the future is called a joint mission force. 

Finally, resources. Our strategy for the Asia-Pacific region is 
built on a foundation of ready, balanced, forward-deployed forces 
with information networks that can enable them to move around 
the theater with confidence and a mobility system to get them 
there quickly. We need sustained funding and support for those 
forces and for the headquarters which direct them. It is important 
because this region is dynamic, because America has big security 
interests there, and our Armed Forces play a strong role in there. 

As far as the question that you raised, Mr. Chairman, on China, 
based on my recent trip there I can make a couple of points. We 
probably will want to discuss it further, sir. 

Chairman Warner. Please do. In particular, review the package 
that has come forward from Taiwan, the procedure by which it is 
to be reviewed, both by yourself and the administration, and the 
likely timetable of the announcement, to the extent you have 
knowledge of that. 

Admiral Blair. Yes, sir. 

The requests for arms sales this year were delivered by the Tai- 
wan Deputy Chief of the General Staff last fall, and it was an ex- 
tensive list of equipment really across all three of their Armed 
Forces: Army, Air Force, and Navy. 

My role in the process is to evaluate sufficient defense for Tai- 
wan across the Taiwan Strait. We do a detailed military analysis 
of the balance of likely developments and trends, and then I submit 
that up the chain for the President to make the final decision on 
which arms should be made available based on my military input 
and other factors. 

That process is in progress right now. The rough deadline that 
we generally set for ourselves is next month, the month of April, 
that we generally reply. We are doing the work now to meet that 
deadline. 

Chairman Warner. When you use the word “my,” my under- 
standing of that is that it is yourself, of course, as CINCPAC. But 
you take into consideration your senior Army commander, your 
senior Air Force commander. You have also a senior Navy com- 
mander and a senior Marine commander. So, it is a composite of 
the senior commanders of all of our forces in that region. 
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Admiral Blair. It is a composite. We benefit from several assess- 
ments that have been made over the last couple of years in which 
teams have visited Taiwan, have talked with the Taiwanese. We 
have looked carefully at the intelligence and we have come to a 
judgment as to what is the state, both right at the moment and the 
trends in terms of Taiwan’s sufficient defense, and what would 
make that defense sufficient. 

Over the long term, the most destabilizing parts of the Chinese 
buildup are their intermediate-range and short-range ballistic mis- 
siles, the CSS-6s and CSS-7s, of the type that were used in 1996 
to fire in the waters north and south of Taiwan. I have told the 
Chinese directly on numerous visits, including the one last week, 
that the buildup of these missiles, which presently are weapons of 
destruction, not of military significance, but as their numbers in- 
crease and as their accuracy improves, become militarily signifi- 
cant, will force a response by the United States eventually in order 
to maintain that sufficient defense. That really is the most trou- 
bling aspect of the buildup. 

I talked to the Chinese about the 18 percent increase that you 
mentioned when I was there. I was told at many different levels, 
not simply Beijing, but the field commanders that that would large- 
ly go for personnel expenses, maintenance, and then a certain 
amount to acquisition. But they understand, as do all armed forces, 
that you need to compensate people beyond your conscript force in 
order to be effective under modern conditions, and they are putting 
some money to that. So, I do not translate that directly into weap- 
ons. 

They are having mixed success with the weapons that they are 
purchasing from the Russians. It is not just a case of having the 
systems themselves, but the entire logistical support, training, and 
integrating with the mother systems is difficult business. As I say, 
the People’s Liberation Army is having mixed success in turning 
those into effective combat capability. 

So, my overall assessment, which is in my written statement, is 
that for the near term, the balance across the Straits is stable. 
There are certain trends that have to be addressed in order to keep 
it stable. I emphasized with the people I talked with in China that 
military means are not the best way to achieve the one China, 
which is Chinese policy, American policy, that the military side of 
this equation should be kept in the background. The things that 
will draw China and Taiwan are nonmilitary ties, commercial, fi- 
nancial, information, travel, those sorts of activities. 

The Chinese agree. They want a peaceful resolution as well, but 
they maintain the right to use force, and we maintain that resolu- 
tion must be peaceful. That is where we are, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Do you wish to cover other areas of your 
area of responsibility (AOR)? I think it is important that you do. 

Admiral Blair. Why do I not wait for questions, sir, if that is all 
right with you. 

Chairman Warner. We will do just that then. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Blair follows:] 
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Prepared Statement by Adm. Dennis C. Blair, USN 
introduction 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: On behalf of the men and women 
of the United States Pacific Command, thank you for this opportunity to present 
my perspective on security in the Asia-Pacific region. 

Having served as Commander in Chief, United States Pacific Command 
(USCINCPAC) for over 2 years, I continue to believe, as we enter into this century, 
that a secure, peaceful, and prosperous Asia-Pacific region is very much in the inter- 
ests of America, and the world. Alternatively, an uncertain Asia may present only 
crises and dangers. We base our power and influence on our values, our economic 
vibrancy, our desire to be a partner in this critical region, and the forward-stationed 
and forward-deployed forces of the U.S. Pacific Command (USPACOM). 

DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ASIA-PACIFIC REGION 

Since I last testified before you, developments in the region have offered promise 
and continuing challenges. 

Japan 

Japan remains our most important ally in the Asia-Pacific. Although the economy 
is virtually stagnant, Japan remains the second largest economy in the world and 
continues to have a strong economic impact on the Asia-Pacific region. Japan hosts 
nearly 41,000 U.S. Armed Forces personnel and serves as a forward-deployed site 
for about 14,000 additional U.S. naval personnel. Japan also contributes $4.86 bil- 
lion in host-nation support, the most of any U.S. ally. These forward-stationed and 
forward-deployed forces are key for the United States to meet commitments and de- 
fend American interests throughout the Asia-Pacific region. The U.S. -Japan alliance 
is the cornerstone of U.S. security interests in Asia, and it is fundamental to re- 
gional security and peaceful development. 

Over the past year, we made steady progress in strengthening our alliance with 
Japan. The two countries signed a new 5-year Special Measures Agreement (SMA) 
that will take effect on April 1, 2001. While the utilities cost-sharing levels are down 
slightly from the previous SMA, the new agreement provides for the same levels of 
labor cost-sharing and training relocation costs as those of the previous SMA. 

Over the past year, working groups took the first steps to implement the Defense 
Guidelines. In addition, Japan’s Diet passed the final piece of Defense Guidelines- 
related legislation: a law authorizing the Japanese Self-Defense Forces (JSDF) to 
conduct ship inspections to enforce UN sanctions. Now that a site for the replace- 
ment facility for Marine Corps Air Station Futenma has been selected in northern 
Okinawa, detailed discussions have begun over the type and scale of the facility. 
U.S. and Japan ballistic missile defense cooperation continued on Navy Theater- 
Wide research. 

On February 9, 2001, U.S.S. Greenville collided with the fishing vessel Ehime 
Maru, resulting in the loss of the ship and nine lives, including students. The U.S. 
Government and Navy have apologized to the Government of Japan and the families 
of the victims, are evaluating the feasibility of raising the vessel, and will provide 
compensation to the victims. The Navy has convened a Court of Inquiry to examine 
the events contributing to the incident and accountability. The U.S. and Japan have 
a strong bilateral relationship whose enduring strength has benefited both sides for 
close to half a century. We believe we will be able to move forward from this tragedy 
in the interests of both nations and our peoples. 

The roles and capabilities of the JSDF are slowly evolving to meet future chal- 
lenges. The Japanese Ground Self-Defense Force provided a 45-man transportation 
unit as part of the Golan Heights UN Disengagement Observer Force. The JSDF 
has also worked closely with USPACOM components to restructure bilateral exer- 
cises to develop skills for humanitarian assistance, search-and-rescue, non-combat- 
ant evacuation, consequence management for chemical, biological, and nuclear inci- 
dents, and complex contingency operations that are likely to occur in the future. 
JSDF is sending observers to Team Challenge, a linked series of exercises address- 
ing these missions and involving several Asia-Pacific nations. I am also encouraged 
by the increased attention that the JSDF is giving to cooperating with regional 
armed forces — the Republic of Korea in particular. 

I remain deeply concerned about the Shinkampo private industrial waste inciner- 
ator abutting Naval Air Facility Atsugi. While dioxin levels have fallen significantly 
since Shinkampo completed the installation of bag house filters last May, construc- 
tion has not started on a 100-meter smokestack that the Prime Minister of Japan 
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committed to building by March 2001. This situation continues to be a serious 
health risk to our servicemembers and their families. 

We must solve individual local issues arising from our forces based in Japan. As 
important, however, is that the U.S. Pacific Command and the JSDF maintain the 
capability to defend Japan and build the capability to operate together in order to 
face the common regional challenges of the future — peace operations, noncombatant 
evacuation operations, humanitarian relief and dealing with transnational concerns. 
The Defense Guidelines show the way to the future for the U.S.-Japanese alliance 
and we must proceed in that direction. 

South and North Korea 

Last year, the U.S. and Republic of Korea (ROK) began the commemoration of the 
50th anniversary of the Korean War. About 37,000 U.S. troops remain stationed in 
the ROK to deter North Korean aggression. 

Political developments in Korea have been breathtaking, highlighted by the June 
2000 summit between President Kim Dae-Jung and his North Korean counterpart 
Kim Jong-11. Other North-South reconciliation activities included reunions between 
selected families separated by the war, increased aid, and agreements to increase 
economic links including a road and railway passing through the demilitarized zone. 

At the same time, North Korea’s military training cycle in the winter and summer 
of 2000 was the most extensive ever, and the ongoing winter training cycle remains 
robust. North Korea continues to maintain 60 percent of its forces within 100km of 
the DMZ. 

Given North Korea’s continuing significant military capabilities, the Republic of 
Korea and the United States must maintain the deterrent power of the Combined 
Forces Command (CFC). Any changes to the CFC posture must come through mu- 
tual and verifiable confidence-building measures that increase warning times for ag- 
gression. 

I remain concerned about the lack of frequency clearances granted by the ROK 
government to U.S. forces for planning and training. For example, there are no fre- 
quencies cleared to support UAV training on the peninsula. Likewise, we are cur- 
rently limited to only 126 VHF/FM frequencies for planning purposes, far short of 
the over 1,000 frequencies we would expect in an operational scenario. We will con- 
tinue to work to resolve this deficiency. 

Whatever the future holds, it remains in the interests of both the Republic of 
Korea and the United States to have a continued U.S. forward presence on the Ko- 
rean Peninsula. Recent developments have been encouraging. The recent renewal of 
our Status of Forces Agreement (SOFA), the conclusion of the No Gun Ri investiga- 
tion, and the agreement on missile guidelines reflect the mature relationship be- 
tween the United States and South Korea and provide a strong foundation for fu- 
ture cooperation on the Korean Peninsula. The Commander in Chief of U.S. Forces 
Korea has also proposed a Land Partnership Plan that, once enacted by Korea, will 
make U.S. force presence less burdensome while enhancing training and combined 
warfighting capability. We also will begin negotiations for a new Special Measures 
Agreement that we hope would increase South Korea’s financial support for the sta- 
tioning of U.S. troops in the country. 

The Republic of Korea increasingly contributes to meeting regional security chal- 
lenges by contributing 419 troops to peacekeeping in East Timor, consulting and co- 
operating with the JSDF, participating in exercises such as RIMPAC (a major, mul- 
tilateral naval exercise) and PACIFIC REACH (a submarine rescue exercise also in- 
volving naval forces from Japan, Singapore, and the United States), and participat- 
ing as observers in Team Challenge. 

China 

During the past year, military developments in China have been mixed. A White 
Paper issued in February 2000 emphasized China’s commitment to peacefully re- 
solving its differences with Taiwan, but also specified conditions that could trigger 
the use of force against Taiwan. Chinese military spending increased, and Beijing 
continued to acquire advanced weapon systems from Russia. 

The People’s Liberation Army (PLA) is modernizing and making organizational 
changes in all branches of service to strengthen homeland defense, expand regional 
influence and support sovereignty claims to Taiwan and the South China Sea. China 
continues to increase its modern combat aircraft inventory and improve air de- 
fenses, particularly across the Taiwan Strait. The PLA navy conducted sea trials for 
eventually fielding additional surface ships and submarines, continued testing of 
anti-ship missiles, and received its second modern Russian guided missile destroyer. 
PLA ground forces continued downsizing to reduce force structure and increase mo- 
bility. The PLA missile force continued testing and fielding of newer inter-continen- 
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tal and short-range ballistic missiles (SRBM) and is building additional SRBM 
launch sites within range of Taiwan. China’s exercise program, while extensive, was 
not explicitly threatening to Taiwan. 

Over the past year, we have reinitiated military relations with China on a realis- 
tic foundation. We have fashioned policies that offer China areas for productive rela- 
tions, while ensuring that we can deal with a more confrontational posture, should 
it be necessary. We emphasize areas of mutual interest and encourage Chinese par- 
ticipation in regional security cooperation while maintaining that diplomacy, not 
armed force, should settle disputes. 

We have exchanged visits between senior PLA delegations and U.S. counterparts, 
and ships have conducted reciprocal port visits. PLA forces participated in a search- 
and-rescue exercise in the Special Administrative Region of Hong Kong, and four 
Chinese officials (two from the PLA and two from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs) 
attended the Asia-Pacific Center for Security Studies in Honolulu. We have invited 
the PLA to participate in more multinational conferences on topics involving re- 
gional security cooperation than it has chosen to attend. We carefully vet our en- 
gagement in accordance with the National Defense Authorization Act. 

The Taiwan Armed Forces also continue their restructuring and force moderniza- 
tion. A civilian Defense Minister now oversees the Armed Forces. The Taiwan mili- 
tary relies heavily on the United States to modernize its forces. Through last year’s 
arms sales, Taiwan’s Armed Forces increased surveillance capabilities and modern- 
ized air-to-air, air-to-ground and air-to-surface weapons. Taiwan is looking forward 
in its modernization plans by improving a number of bases and infrastructure to 
support acquisition of future weapons. 

As Taiwan modernizes its Armed Forces to ensure a sufficient defense, training, 
inter-service interoperability, and logistics support become even more important. 
The Taiwan Armed Forces will have to put resources and attention into these areas 
to retain the qualitative edge. 

Based upon our assessments, I conclude that the changes in PLA and Taiwan 
military forces have not significantly altered the balance of power across the Taiwan 
Strait. Taiwan’s military maintains a qualitative edge over the PLA, and the PLA 
still lacks the capability to invade and hold Taiwan. China maintains a quantitative 
edge in all branches of service, but does not have adequate power projection to 
quickly overcome Taiwan’s more modern air force and inherent geographical advan- 
tages, which favor defense. Beijing’s military forces, however, have the ability to in- 
flict significant damage to Taiwan. 

We expect China to accelerate military modernization, but pressing economic and 
social issues will temper this effort. Military modernization will not decisively alter 
the military situation across the Strait in the next several years. The continuing 
buildup of Chinese ballistic missiles, combined with increases in accuracy, will in- 
creasingly pressure the sufficiency of Taiwan’s defenses. The U.S.-China-Taiwan re- 
lationship will continue to be a critical factor in our regional engagement strategy. 

India 

U.S. military relations with India have been restricted since India’s nuclear weap- 
ons tests in 1998. Areas for military cooperation exist, however. Peacekeeping is the 
most promising. We have also agreed to discuss search-and-rescue, humanitarian 
assistance, and environmental security. The U.S. and India have also set up a work- 
ing group to address counter-terrorism cooperation. The response to India’s recent 
earthquake demonstrated the value of cooperation, both civilian and military. We 
are pursuing opportunities to build a foundation for closer relations. I believe a 
gradual strengthening of military interaction is in the interests of both countries. 
The more we work with India and Pakistan, the better we can defuse tensions by 
supporting productive relations between those two nuclear-armed countries. 

Insurgents and Communal Violence 

Beyond Kashmir, which remains a flash point of tension between India and Paki- 
stan, insurgents and communal violence affect many states in the Asia-Pacific Re- 
gion. 

Indonesia faces violent separatist movements in Aceh and Irian Jaya (West 
Papua) and sectarian violence in the Maluku Islands and Kalimantan. Intense fight- 
ing on the Jaffna Peninsula between the Tamil Tigers and Sri Lankan Armed 
Forces continues without significant gains by either side. Nepal faces an increas- 
ingly troublesome Maoist insurgency. For much of the year, the Philippine Armed 
Forces have battled the Moro Islamic Liberation Front (MILF) and operated against 
hostage takers, including the Abu Sayyaf, which took American Jeffrey Schilling 
hostage. Indonesia, Sri Lanka, Nepal, and the Philippines are still searching for the 
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right combination of political, economic development, and military/police measures 
to effectively address these insurgencies and sectarian strife. 

In Fiji, a coup overthrew the democratically elected government, and the Solomon 
Islands have experienced separatist violence that caused a change in government 
and the evacuation of foreign nationals. Also, fighting among various ethnic groups 
on Burma’s borders, much of it connected to illegal drug trafficking, has spilled into 
Thailand. 

Communal violence not only causes suffering and slows the political, social, and 
economic development of countries in the region; violence also fosters terrorism, 
causes refugees to migrate, and creates humanitarian disasters that spill across na- 
tional borders. 

Indonesia 

Indonesia is still undergoing major political, social, and economic changes after 40 
years of authoritarian rule. 

The Armed Forces of Indonesia, or TNI, began reforms in 1999 that they have 
yet to complete. The reforms call for the TNI to become a professional, modern 
armed force, focused on external defense and divorced from political practices. The 
number of TNI seats in parliament has been reduced and the police force separated 
from the TNI. However, elements of the TNI have been reluctant to continue re- 
forms. The TNI remains a major political force, particularly on the local level, and 
retains the major role in internal security. It has not brought under control the mili- 
tias in West Timor, resulting in the deaths of three UN workers and a continuing 
security threat to East Timor, nor has it yet brought to justice any of those who 
orchestrated or engaged on atrocities in East or West Timor. TNI reform is an im- 
portant aspect of restoring order in Indonesia in a manner that promotes democratic 
development and regional security. 

Most interactions between U.S. and Indonesian Armed Forces have been sus- 
pended until there is credible progress toward accountability for East Timor human 
rights abuses and the return or resettlement of refugees. During the past year, lim- 
ited interaction with the TNI involved a Navy humanitarian exercise and Indo- 
nesian Air Force observers at Exercise Cobra Gold. The objectives of interaction 
with the TNI are to favor reform and build capability for coalition operations. 

Under the protection of international peacekeepers, East Timor today is generally 
secure from the militias, but the work has just begun to establish a fully functioning 
society. Our Australian allies did a great job in leading this UN-mandated peace op- 
eration and remain the backbone of the security forces. The Philippines and Thai- 
land have stepped forward to assume leadership of the peacekeeping forces since it 
became a UN operation. The U.S. Armed Forces continue to conduct operations in 
East Timor by providing liaison officers, engineers, and humanitarian assistance 
during ship visits. 

Philippines 

The Philippines experienced a peaceful transition of power from former President 
Estrada to former Vice President Gloria Macapagal-Arroyo (GMA). Throughout the 
period of the impeachment hearings and transfer of authority, the Armed Forces of 
the Philippines (AFP) acted with restraint and used constitutional precepts as guid- 
ing principles. 

Following the ratification of the Visiting Forces Agreement (VFA) in May 1999, 
the frequency and quality of interactions between U.S. and Philippine Armed Forces 
has also improved. The AFP has actively participated in initiatives to enhance re- 
gional cooperation and promote regional security. It deserves credit for taking a 
leading and responsible role in East Timor, contributing ground forces to the Inter- 
national Force in East Timor (INTERFET) coalition, providing the first force com- 
mander for the peacekeeping force of the UN Transition Authority for East Timor 
(UNTAET). 

The United States maintains its Mutual Defense Treaty with the Philippines, and 
our defense relations have steadily improved over the past year. The Defense Ex- 
perts Exchange, a consultative group established between OSD and the Philippines 
Department of National Defense in 1999, has made progress in identifying the Phil- 
ippines’ national security and force structure needs. The talks address ways to help 
the Philippines increase readiness and become a more active contributor to regional 
security. Operations with, and assistance from, the United States cannot substitute 
for adequately funded Armed Forces, and the Philippines has not yet made the nec- 
essary investments. 

The Philippines continues to face significant internal security challenges from or- 
ganizations such as the MILF, the Communist New People’s Army (NPA) and the 
Abu Sayyaf Group. This past year, the United States initiated a $2 million program 
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using Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related (NADR) program 
funds to train and equip a counter-terrorist unit that will improve the AFP’s capa- 
bility to deal with hostage taking and other terrorist incidents. 

Thailand 

A strategic ally, strongly oriented to U.S. military training and equipment, Thai- 
land aspires to adopt force modernization and “jointness” along U.S. models. Thai- 
land consistently responds positively to U.S. requests for access, training, and tran- 
sit. Thailand is one of the nations in Asia most committed to building regional ap- 
proaches to future challenges — peacekeeping, humanitarian assistance, and 
transnational concerns. Exercise Cobra Gold in Thailand is developing into a multi- 
lateral training event to improve participating countries’ capabilities to cooperate in 
peacekeeping and humanitarian missions. 

Thailand has taken a leading Southeast Asian regional role in support of peace- 
keeping by maintaining battalion strength forces in East Timor. The current mili- 
tary commander in East Timor is Thai LTG Boonsrang Niumpradit. We support hu- 
manitarian demining in Thailand and will transfer that program over to Thailand 
by fiscal year 2002. Joint Task Force Full Accounting Detachment-1 in Bangkok 
logistically anchors our POW/MIA recovery efforts throughout Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia. 

Within the last year, Thailand has requested U.S. assistance to the Royal Thai 
Army in combating drug traffic across the Burma-Thai border. U.S. Pacific Com- 
mand is in the early stages of establishing a modest program of assistance against 
this common threat. Joint Interagency Task Force West (JIATF-WEST) is the 
standing task force for all counterdrug (CD) issues in the theater and has the lead 
to work training, equipment, and organizational coordination initiatives to assist the 
Thais with their CD mission. 

Australia 

This year marks the 50th anniversary of the ANZUS treaty, and Australia re- 
mains America’s closest ally in the Asia-Pacific region. Australian Armed Forces not 
only took the lead in East Timor operations, but they remain the largest part of the 
UN security force there. They also evacuated civilians and provided peace monitors 
in Bougainville and the Solomon Islands. The Australian government has been ac- 
tive in promoting the return of democracy in Fiji and in promoting security and 
peaceful development throughout the archipelagic states of Southeast Asia and the 
South Pacific. Australia has also constructively engaged in dialogue with China and 
North Korea to promote peace in Northeast Asia. 

In recognition of our special relationship, we have pursued an agreement to ex- 
empt qualified Australian firms from U.S. International Traffic in Arms Regulations 
controlling unclassified military technology. 

Australia recently completed an extensive Australia Defence 2000 White Paper 
that clearly lays out its future defense requirements. The White Paper achieved 
broad national support and general bipartisan consensus through a unique consulta- 
tion process that involved the public and all government agencies. The product is 
a plan to acquire the skills and equipment Australia will need to succeed across the 
full range of defense tasks, along with required funding. 

Singapore 

Completion of the deep draft pier at Changi Naval Base signifies Singapore’s con- 
tribution and desire for continued U.S. presence in the region. Though not an ally, 
Singapore is a solid security partner in the Asia-Pacific region, a vocal proponent 
for U.S. access, and supports and hosts multilateral activities. Singapore hosted PA- 
CIFIC REACH, a multi-lateral submarine rescue exercise; participated in Cobra 
Gold and in numerous anti-piracy regional conferences; and is planning a regional 
Mine Counter-Mine exercise in May 2001. 

Singapore seeks greater interoperability with the U.S. Armed Forces. It views 
high technology and advanced hardware as a deterrent and is increasing its co- 
operation with the U.S. in joint experimentation. Singapore participates with the 
Extension of the Littoral Battlespace Advanced Concept Technology Demonstration 
(ACTD) and is active in other experiments such as the Joint Mission Force and Asia 
Pacific Area Network. 

POW/MIA Efforts in Southeast Asia 

Joint Task Force Full Accounting (JTF-FA) continues to make progress on achiev- 
ing the fullest possible accounting of Americans unaccounted for as a result of the 
conflict in Southeast Asia. JTF-FA conducted 10 joint field activities (JFAs) in fiscal 
year 2000 — 4 in Vietnam, 5 in Laos, and 1 in Cambodia. During these JFAs, the 
JTF-FA field teams investigated 219 cases and excavated 44 sites. JTF-FA will con- 
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tinue to maintain its robust pace of operations in fiscal year 2001, with 10 JFAs 
scheduled — 4 in Vietnam, 5 in Laos, and 1 in Cambodia. Each JFA is about 30 days 
in duration. 

In calendar year 2000, 40 sets of remains previously recovered in JTF-FA oper- 
ations were successfully identified and returned to their loved ones. As of January 
31, 2001, Americans unaccounted for total 1,900. In the same period, JTF-FA recov- 
ered and repatriated 24 remains we believe to be those of unaccounted-for Ameri- 
cans from Southeast Asia (17 from Vietnam and 7 from Laos). 

Achieving the fullest possible accounting of Americans is a U.S. Pacific Command 
priority, and we will continue to devote the necessary personnel and resources to 
obtain the answers the POW/MIA families so richly deserve. 

U.S. PACIFIC COMMAND PRIORITIES 

The challenges to security and peaceful development in the Asia-Pacific region re- 
quire regional cooperation to address effectively. They include: 

— Unresolved wars in Korea, across the Taiwan Strait, and in Kashmir 
that have flared, on occasion, but have been restrained for over 50 years. 

— Conflicting territorial claims such as the Spratly Islands, the Kuril Is- 
lands, and the Senkaku Islands. 

— Major powers — China, India, and Russia — that seek greater roles in re- 
gional security. 

— Communal violence driven by separatist movements and historic griev- 
ances. 

— Transnational concerns — including terrorism, illegal drug trafficking, 
piracy, and weapons proliferation. 

Our objective is an economically prosperous and interdependent region that 
shares dependable expectations of peaceful change. To achieve this objective, the 
strategy of the U.S. Pacific Command involves: 

— Deterring aggression in Korea; 

— Determining the future of Taiwan by peaceful means; 

— Encouraging responsible development of growing powers; 

— Developing multilateral capabilities to handle complex contingencies 
and transnational challenges; 

— Planning for transition as security challenges evolve; 

— Transforming our Armed F orces to increase their warfighting edge. 

The priorities for the U.S. Pacific Command in executing this strategy continue 
to be readiness, regional engagement, transformation, and resources. 

(1) Readiness 

During my comments today, I will discuss the status of many programs. I should 
note, however, that the programs I will discuss and the associated funding levels 
may change as a result of the Secretary’s strategy review, which will guide future 
decisions on military spending. The administration will determine final 2002 and 
outyear funding levels only when the review is complete. I ask that you consider 
my comments in that light. 

U.S. Pacific Command forces must be fully ready to execute any assigned mission. 
Readiness revolves around people. If we are to recruit and retain the quality person- 
nel that we need, service must be professionally rewarding to the members of our 
Armed Forces and must meet their personal and family needs. If we do not meet 
their basic professional and personal needs, they have many, often more lucrative, 
alternatives to a life of service to their Nation. 

Professionally and personally rewarding service involves confidence that financial 
compensation is fair, that educational opportunities are available to prepare for a 
world that values knowledge, and that healthcare is adequate. It also involves the 
provision and maintenance of suitable housing and facilities in which to live and 
work. It involves confidence that we fill personnel billets to match the tasking and 
that we are properly trained to conduct the full spectrum of operations expected of 
us. It involves having the resources to maintain equipment in a high state of readi- 
ness both during and between deployments, and adequate munitions to train and 
fight. It involves adequately protecting our forces on and off duty. 

Pay, Education, and Healthcare. First, let me thank you for all the positive qual- 
ity of life initiatives in the Fiscal Year 2001 National Defense Authorization Act 
(NDAA). The pay raise of 3.7 percent, targeted pay table reform for mid-grade non- 
commissioned officers, basic allowance for housing amendments, partial reimburse- 
ment for mandatory pet quarantine fees, impact aid to help civilian schools educate 
military dependents, and tuition assistance up to 100 percent for off-duty education 
are all outstanding efforts that servicemen and women appreciate. Also, thanks to 
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your support, the performance of DOD schools is second to none, though we need 
help in funding operating expenses and maintaining infrastructure. 

We greatly appreciate the initiatives of the 106th Congress to enhance the 
TRICARE benefit and its coverage to include our retirees over the age of 65. This 
is the right thing to do — such quality of life enhancements favorably impact recruit- 
ment and retention and ultimately force readiness. Yet, challenges remain in estab- 
lishing consistent, adequate funding of the healthcare benefit in a way that does not 
compromise other essential programs. We must ensure health services support func- 
tions organic to our operating forces, which are not in the Defense Health Program, 
receive adequate funding and attention within the Service POMs. 

Real Property Maintenance. Real property maintenance (RPM) continues to reveal 
the combined effects of aging facilities and under funding. The current and accumu- 
lating RPM backlog for U.S. Pacific Command components will amount to $7.1 bil- 
lion over the next 5 years, assuming no fundamental changes emerge from the Sec- 
retary of Defense’s ongoing strategy review. Funding intended for facilities repair 
and maintenance often goes to more immediate operational needs, and the backlog 
grows. The result is that our camps, posts, and stations across the U.S. Pacific Com- 
mand are shabby and deteriorating. This shortfall in real property maintenance af- 
fects readiness, quality of life, retention, and force protection that we can no longer 
ignore. Our people deserve to live and work in a quality environment. 

Housing. Good top-rate housing that meets family housing goals of 2010 remains 
one of my top quality of life concerns. Projects are underway, ranging from whole 
barracks renewals at Fort Richardson, Alaska, and Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, to 
new family housing at Pearl Harbor and Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii. Commander in 
Chief Pacific Fleet (CINCPACFLT), Pacific Air Forces (PACAF), and Marine Forces 
Pacific (MARFORPAC) expect to meet the 2010 housing goal if funding continues 
at current levels for their programs. U.S. Army Pacific (USARPAC) anticipates ade- 
quate housing for Hawaii by 2010 if their Residential Community Initiative is suc- 
cessful. However, housing in Alaska and Japan will remain inadequate until sub- 
stantial MILCON funding is allocated to their revitalization programs. U.S. Forces 
Korea (USFK) and U.S. Forces Japan (USFJ) also face shortages, forcing 
servicemembers to live off base in Korea and Japan, often in inadequate housing. 
Lack of available real estate acquisition for new housing is the biggest obstacle in 
Japan and Korea. When additional real estate is procured, we will need additional 
MILCON housing funding to meet requirements above what host nation-funded con- 
struction can provide in Japan and Korea. 

Munitions. Although we are beginning to procure additional munitions, because 
they have just recently entered full-rate production, or have yet to do so, a number 
of preferred munitions are available only in limited quantities and do not support 
training and operational requirements. Such already limited quantities have been 
drawn down as a result of expenditures in Kosovo and ongoing consumption in Op- 
eration Southern Watch and Operation Northern Watch. Alternative munitions will 
get the job done, but with greater combat risk and losses. Funding to further in- 
crease stock levels of preferred and precision munitions is a top priority. 

Force Protection. Before the terrorist bombing of the U.S.S. Cole , U.S. Pacific 
Command’s Force Protection Program had expanded over the last year to include 
rear-area protection program during increased hostilities and critical infrastructure 
protection. The U.S.S. Cole bombing resulted in a command-wide, top-to-bottom re- 
view of our antiterrorism policies and procedures. 

Funding obtained through the Combating Terrorism Readiness Initiative Fund 
(CbT RIF) has helped with critical emergent requirements, but the U.S. Pacific 
Command still has $110 million in unfunded requirements. Joint Staff Integrated 
Vulnerability Assessments (JSIVA) play a significant role in assessing our program 
and identifying requirements. 

Following the U.S.S. Cole bombing, the command began a full reassessment of 
vulnerabilities at ports and airfields not under U.S. control. Negotiating force pro- 
tection memoranda of understanding with foreign countries is an ongoing process 
to ensure clearly delineated responsibilities. 

A major challenge is to prevent increased effort from becoming a bureaucratic 
drill rather than a routine way of operating. Instructions and checklists help, but 
they are not enough. Our commanders must think tactically about force protection. 
On every deployment, every exercise and even at home stations, we must ingrain 
force protection in the very fabric of our forces. Having said tbat, terrorists can 
choose their time and place of attack. That gives them an advantage. As long as 
we are engaged around the world, there will be further attacks. Our goal is to mini- 
mize the impact to our forces. 

Staffing, Training, and Operations. As we exploit information technology and re- 
vise our organizations, the character of combatant command headquarters is chang- 
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ing. Increasingly, headquarters staffs perform operational functions that forward 
forces used to do. As examples, my staff in Hawaii provided many logistics, commu- 
nications, and intelligence support functions for our operations in East Timor that 
allowed us to keep the number of U.S. personnel in country to a minimum. This 
further reduced requirements for force protection and living support. Also, PACAF 
is establishing a Joint Air Operations Center at Hickam Air Force Base. This center 
will similarly perform many functions of the Joint Forces Air Component Coordina- 
tor, reducing the number of personnel that must forward deploy to conduct oper- 
ations. 

As our headquarters staffs become more involved in supporting operations 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week, in addition to their administrative functions, we are 
finding our staffs working harder than before, even as they downsize. We have 
turned to the Reserve Components for help, and they have done a splendid job. But 
our shortfalls are growing, and we are just beginning to exploit the capability that 
information technology gives us to allow forward forces to reach back to staffs. 

Increasingly, the measure of staffs to deployed forces is shifting from “tooth to 
tail” toward “brain to brawn.” While the fiscal year 2001 NDAA provides some relief 
from the fiscal year 1998 and fiscal year 2000 NDAAs, there is still a requirement 
for OSD designated activities to reduce personnel by 7.5 percent. These additional 
headquarters cuts will hinder our ability to provide effective management and over- 
sight of command readiness and operations. It will be difficult to execute these re- 
ductions in a way that does not impact our operational readiness. In the U.S. Pacific 
Command our staffs are fully engaged in operations forward. 

We are experiencing shortfalls not only in available billets, but also in the funds 
needed to train, exercise, and operate our forces. Particular areas affecting readi- 
ness are funding for flight hours, ship depot maintenance, joint exercises, and Re- 
serve support. 

The funds allocated to component flying hour programs (FHP) are increasing, but 
not fast enough to cover escalating costs. The rising costs of fuel and spare parts 
for aging aircraft appear to be driving the escalation. These costs may increase even 
faster in the years ahead as DOD aircraft and avionics fall further behind commer- 
cial standards. The Navy FHP is growing 15 percent annually. PACFLT is facing 
a $317 million shortfall in fiscal year 2001. This figure includes a MARFORPAC 
shortfall of $94 million. Both PACFLT and MARFORPAC would exhaust their fiscal 
year 2001 FHP funding by August without reprogramming funds. USARPAC’s and 
PACAF’s programs also have shortfalls. The Services increasingly rely upon supple- 
mental appropriations to avert the consequences of unprogrammed escalation in op- 
eration and maintenance program costs. 

PACFLT’s ship depot maintenance program continues to be underfunded relative 
to the full requirement. Growing deferred maintenance backlogs have been kept in 
check largely through execution year supplemental funding from Congress. This af- 
fects battle group inter-deployment training readiness, which continues to decline 
as training resources are continually sacrificed to maintain deployed readiness. 
Forces enter training cycles at low state of readiness, fall to lower levels and then 
“recover” rapidly right before deployment. The resultant “spikes” in our readiness 
curves could become vulnerabilities if asked to respond to unforeseen contingencies. 

The ability of U.S. joint forces to fight in a seamless battle space and to conduct 
combined operations with our coalition partners will provide the greatest gains in 
U.S. warfighting capability over the coming decade. Joint training represents 5 per- 
cent of the operations tempo (OPTEMPO) of forces assigned to U.S. Pacific Com- 
mand. Currently, we are well within the congressionally-mandated joint exercise 
man-days reduction directives. Our USPACOM-wide man-day reduction through fis- 
cal year 2000 was 32 percent, 7 percent below the objective of 25 percent. Simulta- 
neously, we have shaped a solid Joint Training Program. This program provides us 
confidence that our Joint Task Forces (JTFs) are ready to fight. Further fiscal re- 
ductions to the Joint Exercise Program put our JTF and joint warfighting readiness 
at risk. We need full funding of the currently planned minimum exercise program. 
This includes Service Incremental Funding and the Strategic Lift (STRATLIFT) pro- 
vided through the Chairman’s Exercise Program. Inflation of flying hour costs has 
increased exponentially over recent years, significantly eroding our STRATLIFT 
buying power. This impacts us greatly in USPACOM where STRATLIFT is our life- 
blood due to our vast area of responsibility (AOR). We need full funding to ensure 
we get the right forces, to the right place, to exercise with the right joint and coali- 
tion partners, so we can indeed remain ready. 

Shortfalls also exist in funding designed to employ Reserve and National Guard 
personnel. U.S. Pacific Command’s Reserve billets are based upon a single major 
theater war. Reservists’ 2 week training period is sufficient for them to support one 
major exercise per year, which leaves the command short of personnel to support 
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several other major exercises in the joint training plan. Defense plans include provi- 
sions for Reserve personnel to volunteer to support exercises, but funds are inad- 
equate to accommodate the volunteers. 

Summary. Overall, the majority of readiness concerns of a year ago remain today. 
While making progress in some areas, we are declining in others. I continue to have 
no reservations about the U.S. Pacific Command’s ability to do its job today. How- 
ever, I do have doubts about its ability to do so in the future unless we make more 
progress in addressing structural readiness issues. 

(2) Regional Engagement 

While readiness prepares us to respond, through regional engagement we shape 
the region to promote security and peaceful development. Current circumstances 
provide the opportunity and the necessity to develop more mature security arrange- 
ments among the nations of the region. Opportunities derive from dynamic regional 
security developments and a new generation of leaders willing to reexamine what 
policies are genuinely in their national interest. Necessity derives from strong na- 
tionalism, ethnic and religious rivalry, and historic grievances that drive desires to 
settle old scores prevalent throughout the region. Steady and focused efforts ensure 
the region develops in ways favorable to American interests. 

Engagement is a process to achieve national objectives, not an end in itself. Our 
efforts improves the ability of regional partners to defend themselves, deters poten- 
tial aggressors, strengthens security alliances and partnerships, increases regional 
readiness for combined operations, promotes access for American forces to facilities 
in the region, and promotes security arrangements better suited to the challenges 
of the 21st century. 

Enhanced Regional Cooperation. Over the past year, the U.S. Pacific Command 
has worked closely with the Joint Staff, Office of the Secretary of Defense, and the 
interagency community to develop enhanced regional cooperation. The objectives of 
enhancing regional cooperation have been to improve regional readiness for com- 
bined operations and to expand the set of states in the region that share dependable 
expectations of peaceful change. 

Transnational concerns affect all states in the region in varying degrees. Many 
of the states in the region contribute armed forces and police to UN peacekeeping 
operations. Terrorism, weapons proliferation, illegal drug trafficking, illegal migra- 
tion, piracy, and other transnational criminal activities represent problems that re- 
quire regional cooperation. Some of this is police work and some of it is military 
work. Different countries organize differently. Since adversaries operate freely with- 
out regard for borders, seeking support, bases of operation, and weak points to at- 
tack throughout our region, the only way to win against them is international co- 
operation. 

By developing capabilities to work effectively as coalitions in complex contin- 
gencies (sucb as East Timor); as partners in countering terrorism, illegal drug traf- 
ficking, and piracy; in managing the consequences of chemical, biological, or nuclear 
attacks, natural disasters and accidents; in evacuating citizens caught in the path 
of violence; in search-and-rescue of mariners in distress; and in providing humani- 
tarian assistance, the armed forces of the region improve their readiness to contrib- 
ute to combined operations. Working side-by-side on these missions builds con- 
fidence and trust among the participants as it improves operational capabilities. It 
provides a way for states that want to exert more influence in the region to do so 
in constructive ways that contribute to regional security. It provides the United 
States with competent coalition partners so that our Armed Forces need not shoul- 
der the entire load. 

The U.S. Pacific Command’s efforts to enhance regional security include expand- 
ing dialogue among the armed forces of the region, developing standard procedures 
and training staffs to use them, and exercising to hone our capabilities and learn 
where to improve. 

In addition to my visits around the region and those of my component command- 
ers, U.S. Pacific Command sponsors a wide range of activities to promote regional 
security dialogue. The Asia-Pacific Center for Security Studies (APCSS — see Appen- 
dix A) brings together military officers from around the region at the colonel/briga- 
dier level and government officials of equivalent grades for a 12-week course. 
APCSS also conducts a 1-week course for more senior officers and officials, and 
hosts about five conferences each year. The U.S. Pacific Command also hosts annual 
conferences on military operational law and logistics, and for the past 3 years has 
held a conference for Chiefs of Defense from around the region. These conferences 
have been very effective in promoting military cooperation against common threats. 

At the Chiefs’ conference, we also demonstrated our new Asia-Pacific Area Net- 
work (APAN). APAN is a non-secure web portal, which provides an internet-based 
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communications and collaboration ability for the armed forces of the region and ci- 
vilian organizations that participate in complex contingencies to share sensitive, but 
unclassified, information. On it, we have begun web-based collaboration by posting 
standard procedures for combined operations. These web pages have mechanisms so 
that anyone can suggest improvements. Like many things on the web, no govern- 
ment signs up to use these procedures, but they are available for those who need 
them. Web-based planning and distributed simulations are also possible to add new, 
affordable means to build regional capacity. Additionally, the APAN concept pro- 
vides a simple and economical means to provide a networking of institutions and 
training centers with this new form of collaboration and information exchange. 
These networks will be the building blocks for Asia-Pacific Security Communities 
that were previously unaffordable. 

We also have held Multinational Planning Augmentation Team (MPAT) con- 
ferences to refine procedures, and conducted workshops to train staff officers from 
around the region as a cadre of Asia-Pacific military planners ready to reinforce a 
multinational force headquarters. We rely on lessons learned in East Timor and 
other peacekeeping operations to improve the region’s capability to conduct com- 
bined operations. In November, the Philippines hosted an MPAT Staff Planning 
workshop attended by 18 nations, non-governmental organizations, and UN rep- 
resentatives. Many armed forces in the region want to improve their abilities to 
work together, and use APAN to continue their MPAT dialogue between workshops. 

Team Challenge links bilateral exercises Cobra Gold with Thailand, Balikitan 
with the Philippines, and Tandem Thrust with Australia to address bilateral train- 
ing objectives and to improve the readiness of regional armed forces to contribute 
to multilateral operations. This year Singapore will participate and other nations, 
such as Japan and Korea, will observe with an eye toward participating in future 
years. In Team Challenge we will exercise elements from the full spectrum of mis- 
sions that our combined forces may be called upon to do together, from complex con- 
tingencies to humanitarian assistance. 

These are examples of efforts to enhance regional security cooperation. As we 
progress, we find many requirements to coordinate better on logistics, intelligence 
and other aspects of our operations, and take steps such as developing a coalition- 
wide area network (successfully employed in RIMPAC, our multinational naval ex- 
ercise). With cooperation from the nations of the region, and the initiative that my 
staff and my components have demonstrated, enhanced regional cooperation and se- 
curity communities have grown from a concept to a substantial approach for promot- 
ing security and peaceful development over the past year. 

The reactions to the U.S. Pacific Command’s efforts have been largely positive, 
with some reservations. Some allies have expressed concern that multinational ef- 
forts will dilute the quality of our bilateral relations. For enhanced regional coopera- 
tion to succeed, we must strengthen our traditional bilateral relations, focusing our 
efforts on capabilities to pursue common interests, and then reach out to other na- 
tions in the region. The Team Challenge planning efforts have demonstrated our 
commitment to meeting bilateral training objectives and enhancing them with skills 
required for coalition operations. 

Other nations have expressed concerns that this is a precursor to the United 
States reducing its involvement in the region. Quite the contrary! By improving our 
capabilities to work together, the nations of this critical region can more effectively 
address the broad range of security challenges that none can solve alone. 

Also, some nations fear that it is a scheme for containing China. Instead, it is a 
way to encourage China to contribute to regional security in constructive ways. We 
welcome the fact that China has sent 15 police officers as part of the CIVPOL con- 
tingent to East Timor. We would welcome greater Chinese involvement in peace- 
keeping such as they provided in Cambodia in 1994. The last class at APCSS in- 
cluded two Peoples Liberation Army (PLA) officers and two officials from the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. They learned that many nations in the region share Amer- 
ican security concerns and that cooperation in many areas is in China’s interest. 
The way ahead in U.S. Pacific Command’s relations with the PLA is, with the sup- 
port of other armed forces, to encourage cooperation in areas where our Nations 
genuinely share mutual interests, while maintaining that disputes must be resolved 
peacefully. As with many nations in the region, we must work to transform PLA 
leadership mindsets from measuring differences in military power to measuring 
progress in regional security. 

The $10 million in Asia-Pacific Regional Initiative (APRI) funds provided by Con- 
gress in fiscal year 2000 and $24.6 million provided in fiscal year 2001 have been 
essential to the initiatives to enhance regional cooperation. The dollars we invest 
in these regional activities pay huge dividends in U.S. security. 
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Currently, U.S. Pacific Command interactions with armed forces of 14 of the 43 
nations in the region are restricted in some form. Some of these restrictions are in 
the U.S. interest. Others, I question. I encourage the close review of restrictions to 
ensure we have drawn the lines at the right places. The objective is to build rela- 
tionships and influence for the long term as we exact penalties in the short term. 

Foreign Military Officer Education (FMOE). One area where I would recommend 
eliminating restrictions is in foreign military officer education. The experience of 
American officers who have attended foreign military colleges provides an unparal- 
leled understanding of how foreign armed forces see their role and approach oper- 
ations. Similarly, foreign officers who attend American military colleges develop an 
understanding of the value of professional armed forces, removed from politics and 
subordinate to civilian government authority. They come to appreciate that reliance 
on force to resolve internal disputes, rather than political accommodation and eco- 
nomic development, stokes the fires of rebellion and drives away investments need- 
ed for national growth. They also acquire a deeper appreciation of America’s interest 
in maintaining international security so all may prosper. The contacts they develop 
with Americans and officers from their region establish a network for dialogue and 
become particularly valuable as they assume leadership roles within their armed 
forces. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET). We should also examine 
restrictions on many aspects of our IMET program. Education is a long-term invest- 
ment and the IMET program, a main source of funding for FMOE, is our primary 
tool in this effort. I believe unrestricted IMET programs are fundamentally in the 
national interest. Some say military education is a reward for countries that behave 
according to international standards. On the contrary, military education is a valu- 
able tool we use to gain influence with foreign militaries. Military training — teach- 
ing tactical skills and equipment maintenance — should be carefully tailored and con- 
trolled. However, military education — study at command and staff colleges — intro- 
duces the ideals of democracy, civilian control of the military, and respect for human 
rights, and should be available to all. Many reform-minded, pro-U.S. military lead- 
ers in the Asia-Pacific region today are IMET graduates who strongly advocate a 
continued U.S. presence and engagement in Asia. 

IMET is a modest, long-term investment to help build a secure, peacefully devel- 
oping Asia-Pacific region. Following a declining trend, with your help U.S. Pacific 
Command’s funding for IMET is now on the right path. In fiscal year 2000 we re- 
ceived $6,659 million for 17 countries, and in fiscal year 2001 our budget is about 
$7.2 million for 19 countries. Further increases would yield real benefits to U.S. se- 
curity. 

UN Convention on the Law of the Sea. U.S. ratification of the UN Convention on 
the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS) is another action that would enhance regional secu- 
rity cooperation. Many Asia-Pacific countries assert excessive maritime claims that 
challenge navigation rights. Over the past few years, parties disputing territory in 
the South China Sea have shifted their approach from occupying reefs to negotiating 
over a Code of Conduct. In this and other disputes, the U.S. position is that agree- 
ments should be in accordance with UNCLOS. Ratification will strengthen our hand 
in demanding compliance with UNCLOS requirements and in countering excessive 
maritime claims. 

Summary. We have continued to make significant progress this year in better 
structuring our engagement programs in the Asia-Pacific region to advance U.S. in- 
terests. Through continued emphasis on education, dialogue, standard procedures, 
staff training, improved communications, exercises and coordination on matters of 
common interest, we will continue to expand the set of nations in the Asia-Pacific 
region that share dependable expectations of peaceful change. We will enhance re- 
gional cooperation and access of U.S. forces to facilities in the region, strengthen al- 
liances and security partnerships, and deter aggression. 

(3) Transformation 

Transformation involves changes in operational concepts and organizational 
schemes that take advantage of technology to provide decisive advantages in war- 
fare. The Armed Forces of the United States are committed to leading that change 
in the 21st century. At U.S. Pacific Command, our transformation strategy is based 
on two parallel initiatives — technology insertion efforts such as the Advanced Con- 
cept Technology Demonstration (ACTD) program run out of OSD and the Joint Ex- 
perimentation program that is led by U.S. Joint Forces Command. 

Since I last spoke with you, U.S. Pacific Command has been rewarded for its ag- 
gressive pursuit of ACTDs with 3 fiscal year 2001 new start ACTDs and a fourth 
ACTD-like project, bringing the total number of ACTDs we are involved in today 
to 13. 
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The Tactical Missile Systems-Penetrator ACTD will provide a penetrator weapon 
designed to deal with specific high threat targets in Korea within 3 years. The Coa- 
lition Theater Logistics ACTD will provide vital logistics command and control capa- 
bilities for coalition forces operating in campaigns similar to that in East Timor. The 
Hunter Standoff Killer Team ACTD will provide vital joint C 4 I capabilities to en- 
gage time critical targets and massed armor. The Coalition Rear Area Security Op- 
erations Command and Control (CRASOC 2 ) is an ACTD-like project in that it will 
have streamlined management and early operator involvement. CRASOC 2 will de- 
velop force protection C 4 I capabilities to improve coordination between U.S. security 
forces and host nation police and military agencies for improved protection of our 
forces stationed overseas. 

The Advanced Concept Technology Demonstration program is serving U.S. Pacific 
Command well. We need such programs designed to get advanced technology rapidly 
into the field for evaluation and experimentation. 

The pace of joint experimentation in the U.S. Pacific Command has increased 
since I last testified before you. Over the past year, U.S. Pacific Command has sup- 
ported U.S. Joint Forces Command in the Unified Vision and Millennium Challenge 
series of experiments and planning conferences. We participated in Joint Warrior 
Interoperability Demonstration (JWID) 2000 as a primary demonstration site and 
the Combined Task Force Commander’s headquarters in the Pacific Scenario. We 
have agreed to team, as host CINC, with the Joint Staff and U.S. Marine Corps in 
the execution of JWID 2002-2003 and have already stepped forward to influence the 
C 4 ISR interoperability challenges that will be addressed. We continue efforts to de- 
velop joint interoperability at the tactical level through the Expanding the Littoral 
Battlespace (ELB) ACTD. With the support of U.S. Joint Forces Command and the 
Services, we have made significant progress in developing the Joint Mission Force 
(JMF) concept into a capability. 

A Joint Mission Force is a seamless Joint/Combined Pacific Theater response force 
capable of accomplishing the full spectrum of missions from a complex contingency 
through humanitarian assistance and of serving as the leading edge of a major war. 
This force will execute operations more effectively, rapidly, and efficiently than we 
can today. This transformation effort has moved from its infancy into wargames and 
exercises that enhance our ability to rapidly form and deploy a Joint Task Force. 
We have identified the top 10 challenges to more effective Joint Task Force oper- 
ations and have made significant progress in developing procedures to address 
them. We also have incorporated JMF and other mature experimentation into our 
exercise program. 

We have concentrated our efforts over the past year on the improvements we need 
to establish a relevant, common operational picture and communicate tasking and 
information among the headquarters of components of a Joint Task Force. Our JMF 
Command and Control exercise program, or C 2 X, is identifying clear requirements 
to enable a JTF and assess where specific deficiencies exist, with the intent of fixing 
deficiencies by 2003. We are receiving strong support from the Services in rectifying 
these deficiencies that are basic to our joint warfighting capability. The greatest 
gains in warfighting capability that we will see over the coming decade will come 
from our ability to eliminate seams in the battlespace and let all units assigned to 
a Joint Task Force exploit their full potential. We have received significant financial 
and staff support from U.S. Joint Forces Command in taking the JMF concept from 
its infancy to a near-term capability. By including our allies and close security part- 
ners in our wargames, we ensure that our JMF efforts are in harmony with our 
other efforts to improve regional readiness for combined operations. 

Australia, Japan, Korea, and Singapore all have the technological resources to 
work with the United States in developing advanced warfare capabilities. We share 
information on our efforts with these countries, and work together to improve coali- 
tion interoperability at the high end of military technology. 

Some have expressed concerns that by strengthening coalition capabilities and 
working with potential adversaries on skills required for peacekeeping operations 
and complex contingencies, we are jeopardizing our warfighting edge. The reverse 
is true. We are continuing to widen the gap in warfighting capabilities between the 
United States, its allies and partners, and potential adversaries. As we experiment, 
we improve our readiness, enhance regional cooperation, and transform our forces 
to meet the challenges of the 21st century. 

Indeed, U.S. Pacific Command’s priorities of readiness, regional engagement, and 
transformation are not wholly distinct activities. Let me try to bring this idea alive 
by describing a visionary Western Pacific deployment of a carrier battle group 
(CVBG) on its way to the Arabian Gulf. 

During workups, the battle group acts as the Navy component of a joint task force 
under a realistic exercise scenario. The battle group maintains a common operating 
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picture with a JTF commander’s headquarters and subordinate Service components. 
During that time, it experiments with a new C 4 system being developed by the 
Army — for example a new version of the Coalition Wide Area Network — holding 
common operational picture checks with brigade headquarters in Australia, Singa- 
pore, and the Philippines. 

— As the battle group approaches Japan, it forms a two-carrier task force, 
and conducts an area access exercise involving Japanese and ROK forces 
in both coalition and opposition force roles. The battle group joins the Japa- 
nese Global Command and Control System (GCCS). 

— It then integrates into the Korean area air defense and conducts ex- 
periments integrating joint and combined fires, including live ordnance fire 
on ranges. 

— The task force then transits from Korea down to the South China Sea. 

— It exercises operational deception, employing information from national 
technical means to evaluate effectiveness. 

— It conducts Antisubmarine Warfare (ASW) exercises, working the 
seams between CVBG and area ASW in littoral regions, developing new 
concepts and establishing C 4 SIR requirements. 

— It exercises area air and missile defense with an Air Force component 
out of Okinawa and Guam, working Air Tasking Order improvements and 
experiments with information operations, and routinely operating with 
Global Hawk to hone new joint concepts. 

— The transit culminates with a dissimilar air engagement exercise with 
Singapore and port calls in South East Asia. During the port calls, battle 
group officers hold seminars with counterparts in host countries to improve 
coalition interoperability at the tactical level. 

All of this could be done in 10-14 days. What would we have accomplished? 

— Increased readiness of all forces involved, to respond to contingencies; 

— Conducted regional engagement that both reassured allies, and de- 
terred those who would use aggression to impose their will; 

— Made progress in transforming the way we operate, both to take advan- 
tage of emerging technology and to address emerging challenges. 

This vignette illustrates that readiness, regional engagement, and the trans- 
formation of our Armed Forces are not distinct efforts, accomplished by separate or- 
ganizations at separate times. We do them together, with operational units. If we 
experiment and adapt, we are increasing our readiness, while we make the evolu- 
tionary changes in technology and concepts which will lead to the transformation 
of warfighting. If we do them with our allies and security partners, we have the 
most effective kind of military engagement. 

Transforming our Armed Forces to maintain their leading edge and interoper- 
ability with coalition partners is essential to protecting American security interests 
in the 21st century. Several members of Congress have been active in pushing us 
to pursue this program, and we need your continued support and leadership. 

(4) Resources 

The U.S. Pacific Command’s ability to execute its strategy rests on its ability to 
command ready, forward-deployed and forward-stationed forces, to move them 
where they need to be in the theater, and to reinforce them in the event of a major 
war. Ultimately this depends on the resources Congress and the American tax- 
payers provide us. In this section, I will discuss resources in several key areas that 
are important to the Pacific Command’s strategy. 

Command, Control, Communications, and Computer Systems (C 4 ) Capabilities 

Information technology is changing every aspect of warfare in an evolutionary 
way and warfare as a whole in a revolutionary way. From my perspective, C 4 sup- 
port fits into three main categories: (1) an end-to-end infrastructure; (2) the capabil- 
ity to integrate and process data into usable information and make it available 
when needed; and (3) the protection of information. 

First, the end-to-end enterprise enhances the ability to command and control 
forces and consists of a space segment, a downlink capability, and the ground seg- 
ment. 

The U.S. Pacific Command’s vast area of operations, covering 52 percent of the 
earth’s surface, requires forces to rely heavily on strategic satellite communications 
(SATCOM). Since my testimony to you last year, we’ve made great strides in many 
of the SATCOM programs. For example, we accelerated the Advanced Extremely 
High Frequency program to compensate for a Milstar launch failure; agreed to 
launch a third Wideband Gapfiller System satellite to complete global coverage as 
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the Defense Satellite Communications System constellation replacement; and sched- 
uled the launches of the three Milstar satellites. The challenge is to keep these criti- 
cal satellite programs on track. 

As I also stated last year, my Joint Task Force commanders and deployed units 
must have access to the strategic defense information infrastructure, the Global In- 
formation Grid, or GIG. This capability is critical to providing them with vital com- 
mand, control, and intelligence information. I strongly supported the DOD Teleport 
program, as did many of my fellow CINCs, and I am now satisfied that this program 
is on course. 

Advances in the space segment and downlink capability provide little value if we 
cannot push the information out to the user. The base, post, camp, and station in- 
frastructures must keep pace. Since we still have antiquated cable plants, network 
wiring, and end-user equipment, we must attack this ground infrastructure as ag- 
gressively as we have the space segment. The recent decision that injected signifi- 
cant funding into the U.S. Army’s European and Pacific theaters is a tremendous 
boost in our fight to keep pace with technology, and I applaud your and OSD’s ef- 
forts in directing that funding to us. However, requirements go beyond the U.S. 
Army. The U.S. Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps are also encountering the same 
problems and require much-needed funding support if we are to modernize entire 
theaters. While single-Service efforts significantly help in the modernization battle, 
we realize maximum payoffs when we collectively raise all Services to the same ca- 
pability level. 

Not to be overlooked in the end-to-end infrastructure is the frequency spectrum. 
We must proceed cautiously with the sell-off of DOD frequencies since that loss di- 
rectly translates into potential operational risks. Once we sell them, they are forever 
unavailable for military use. 

The second C 4 category involves converting data into useful information that will 
optimize synchronous planning and execution, and improve decision support. At the 
heart of this requirement is interoperability and accessibility. Interoperability al- 
lows all parties to share the same capabilities and information, while accessibility 
allows them to get the information they require when and where they need it. 

The Global Command and Control System (GCCS) is the backbone of the joint and 
combined command and control capability. Yet, Service variants of GCCS are not 
fully interoperable with the joint version. For example, the GCCS Integrated Im- 
agery and Intelligence application being developed for the joint version of GCCS is 
falling behind, while the Services continue to modernize their individual intelligence 
applications. To fix this, we must mandate new C 4 systems be joint ‘from cradle to 
grave.’ 

There are also GCCS incompatibilities in combined operations; for example, 
GCCS-Joint and GCCS-Korea. These two systems share some common operational 
picture data, but do not share information via files, e-mail, and other web service 
tools. Obstacles to combined interoperability lie in information release restrictions. 
Our allies understandably restrict release of their classified information. Likewise, 
we want to control release of U.S. classified information. To achieve effective com- 
bined interoperability, we must develop much more capable security procedures and 
sophisticated tools to allow information exchange while protecting our national and 
allied data. 

Technology is changing the way the warfighter prepares, trains, and executes the 
mission. We must develop a mindset promoting innovation and technology insertion. 
It is through continued support of Advanced Concept Technology Demonstrations, 
experimentation programs, and exercises with our coalition partners, that we find 
ways to improve interoperability and enhance capabilities. We must put more em- 
phasis on acquisition by adaptation, put proven prototypes into a joint field environ- 
ment, and mature them through a tight spiral development cycle. Information is 
power, and a fully interoperable atmosphere allows us to collaborate with coalition 
partners, share operational pictures, increase the speed of command, and ulti- 
mately, win the day. 

Obviously, sharing information among Services, sub-unified commands, and coali- 
tion partners is a complex security challenge. That leads me to the third category, 
information assurance (IA). How do we provide access to, and share information 
with, Asia-Pacific countries while protecting U.S. and coalition-sensitive data from 
potential adversaries? 

To improve IA in the U.S. Pacific Command, we are taking several measures. We 
are evaluating the Automated Intrusion Detection Environment. Our Theater C 4 ISR 
Coordination Center is building a theater IA common operational picture (COP) 
(similar to the COP we use in the command and control arena) and tracking intru- 
sion attempts and methods. We also are working closely with the Defense Informa- 
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tion Systems Agency on an improved configuration that will provide full coverage 
of external connections to our Pacific networks. 

Yes, we can improve IA in the theater; however, to do so requires a heavy invest- 
ment in people and additional hardware. The payback is not always as easily rec- 
ognizable as with the production of new airplanes, ships, or tanks. You cannot touch 
and feel information protection, but a loss of critical or time-sensitive information 
or a denial of service can be far more detrimental to national security than a single 
weapon system. I request your continued support as we implement IA into our daily 
operations. 

As you can see, C 4 is a major concern in the Pacific and my top resource priority. 
While we have made great strides recently in addressing satellite communications 
shortfalls, we still have a long way to go. We must now focus on modernizing the 
ground infrastructures and ensuring the protection of our networks and the infor- 
mation that traverses them. 

Intelligence 

Intelligence is essential to monitor potential adversary developments and prepara- 
tions so that we can train our forces for the threats that they face and move them 
into position in a timely fashion. Shortages of airborne intelligence, surveillance, 
and reconnaissance (ISR) assets — U— 2s, RC-135s, EP-3s, significantly impact 
USPACOM’s readiness ratings. These shortfalls diminish our situational awareness, 
early indications and warning (I&W), and deep knowledge of the capabilities, plans, 
and intentions of key theaters in our area of responsibility. Although Joint Staff- 
planned allocation of airborne reconnaissance assets is adequate for routine oper- 
ations in the Pacific Theater, we do not have the surge capability to monitor crises 
or cyclical increases of potential adversary activities. Other chronic shortfalls in 
high priority intelligence include linguists, tactical signals intelligence (SIGINT) 
systems, intelligence specialists, and intelligence interoperability. 

The core of intelligence analysis and dissemination in the theater is the Joint In- 
telligence Center Pacific (JICPAC), located near Pearl Harbor. JICPAC’s operational 
efficiency and impact suffers because almost 100 JICPAC personnel must work in 
a revamped hangar at Hickam AFB, due to space limitations in the main JICPAC 
facility. These split-based operations cost almost $300,000 per year for the separate 
facility, as well as lost time and efficiency. In addition, JICPAC’s building, in a vul- 
nerable location near a major highway, presents a serious force protection issue. At 
the same time, the Kunia Regional SIGINT Operations Center (RSOC) occupies an 
aging facility, built in 1945, renovated for cryptologic operations in 1979, and then 
updated throughout the last 20 years. Collocating the RSOC with the new JICPAC 
facility on an intelligence “campus” would improve intelligence exchange, analytical 
dialogue, and efficiencies in infrastructure. 

Advances in global telecommunications technology continue to place enormous 
pressure on the need to modernize both national and tactical cryptologic capabilities. 
USPACOM supports the National Security Agency/Central Security Service’s (NSA/ 
CSS’s) strategic transformation actions and changes undertaken in the last year. 
NSA must transform to address the global net, but warfighters’ knowledge of adver- 
sary battlefield communications will also continue to be a high USPACOM priority. 
NSA must be funded to continue modernizing tactical SIGINT collection capabilities, 
operations of the RSOC and accompanying land-based collection architecture, ad- 
dressing ELINT collection shortfalls, and operations of the Information Operations 
Technology Center (IOTC). 

Specifically, NSA needs more capable, joint tactical cryptologic systems. Rapid ad- 
vances in widely available communication technology have rendered obsolete much 
of the current inventory of tactical cryptologic systems. At the same time, the Serv- 
ices’ R&D funding has declined. NSA and the Services must continue to aggressively 
pursue standards and common architectures, such as the Joint Tactical SIGINT Ar- 
chitecture. 

Increased HUMINT capabilities are critical to support collection against strategic 
and operational requirements in the Pacific. Improvements are needed to enhance 
collection against key USPACOM indications and warning requirements and hard- 
target organizations and countries. Continuing investment in theater-based 
HUMINT resources, specifically computers and communications capabilities, is es- 
sential to improve collection against hard targets. Any further Defense HUMINT 
Service (DHS) reductions will adversely impact USPACOM-based U.S. Defense 
Attache Offices (USDAOs), field operating bases, and DHS support to key 
USPACOM collection requirements and contingency operations. The USDAO sys- 
tem, in particular, already is experiencing serious resource constraints in the 
USPACOM AOR. 
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The Nation’s future imagery and geo-spatial architecture will deliver unmatched 
capability, including enhanced imagery collection provided by unmanned aerial vehi- 
cles and the future imagery architecture. However, USPACOM warfighters will not 
reap the full benefits of this capability without full tasking, processing, exploitation, 
and dissemination (TPED) investment. A robust TPED architecture is essential to 
ensure that dynamically tasked national, airborne, and commercial imagery and 
g;eo-spatial products connect the sensors to the analysts and, ultimately, to the tac- 
tical consumers. Services and agencies must institutionalize the need to properly 
program resources that incorporate TPED capabilities. Progress is occurring and 
CINC interests are being addressed. However, we will work to identify outyear 
funds to meet substantial portions of Senior Warfighting Forum priority require- 
ments. Specifically, the Services must work with National Imagery and Mapping 
Agency to fund the capabilities needed to make Joint Vision 2010/2020 a reality. 
These include required technical enhancements to theater digital infrastructure, ad- 
vanced analytical exploitation tools, and improved imagery analyst training (espe- 
cially for advanced sensor products). 

Asian linguist deficiencies are acute and a documented USPACOM readiness con- 
cern. Despite additional student slots at the Defense Language Institute, there are 
recurring and persistent shortages of Asian linguists to meet Operation Plan 
(OPLAN) and Contingency Plan (CONPLAN) requirements. Also, resources for low- 
density linguists in support of probable Noncombatant Evacuation Operations 
(NEO) continue to be problematic. Service recruiting and retention shortfalls, cou- 
pled with the inherent difficulty of Asian languages and the longer training periods 
required, aggravate these deficiencies. 

Mobility Infrastructure and Strategic Lift 

With congressional and Service support, we have made solid progress in correct- 
ing deficiencies in our mobility infrastructure. A total of 15 MILCON projects are 
either in work or programmed through fiscal year 2004. We will apply supplemental 
MILCON funding for fiscal year 2001 to critical en route and currently unfunded 
infrastructure projects, such as those at Wake Island. 

We support the fiscal year 2001 MILCON language that would restore MILCON 
contingency funding. While we are making headway with some near-term MILCON 
projects, sustained funding is still required. The continued appropriation of re- 
sources is absolutely essential to maintain an upward trend and complete the nec- 
essary repairs of our aging mobility infrastructure. 

In addition to a well-maintained mobility infrastructure, contingency throughput 
in our theater largely depends on strategic lift. As identified in the recently released 
Mobility Requirements Study 2005 (MRS-05), there are “areas where improvements 
are needed in mobility programs. . . An airlift fleet of 49.7 million-ton-miles per 
day, (the previous established level), is not adequate to meet the full range of re- 
quirements.” I fully support the MRS-05 recommendation that “DOD should de- 
velop a program to provide [additional] airlift capacity.” 

Army Prepositioned Stocks (. APS -4) 

A key logistics and sustainment shortfall remains in Army Prepositioned Stocks 
(APS-4) in Korea. Sustainment shortfalls limit ability to reconstitute the force and 
sustain missions, resulting in increased risk. Major end item shortages include 
M1A1/A2 tanks, MLRS, HEMTT fuelers, and some chemical defense equipment. 
Equipment shortages currently total about $450 million. Lack of repair parts and 
major assemblies within the APS-4 sustainment stockpile will directly impact the 
ability to return battle-damaged equipment to the fight. The Army’s current plans 
are to cascade additional equipment into the APS— 4 sustainment stocks over the 
next couple of years, thus reducing this shortfall. 

Infrastructure in Japan and Korea 

The Host Nation-Funded Construction (HNFC) programs in Japan and Korea pro- 
vide almost $1 billion annually in new construction to support U.S. Forces. How- 
ever, the United States must fund the initial project planning and design (P&D) ef- 
fort. For fiscal year 2001, the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers allocated $20.5 million 
for the HNFC program. This is a return on investment of 46:1. Continued congres- 
sional support for the planning and design funding is critical. 

One provision of the latest Special Measures Agreement is that Japanese Facili- 
ties Improvement Program (JFIP) funds can no longer be used for “revenue produc- 
ing” projects. Examples of projects disallowed in the fiscal year 2001 program were 
Army and Air Force Exchange Service warehouses, exchanges, commissaries, and 
gymnasiums. The effect of this provision is that additional MILCON funding will 
be required for the Services, Defense Logistics Agency, Army and Air Force Ex- 
change Service, Navy Exchange, Defense Commissary Agency, and DOD schools to 
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support quality of life initiatives for our servicemembers in Japan. We will need 
strong congressional support for these MILCON projects when programmed. There 
has not been a MILCON project completed in Japan since 1989. 

New Headquarters Building 

I would like to offer my thanks again for your support for the new U.S. Pacific 
Command Headquarters building. We held the groundbreaking ceremony in Feb- 
ruary and are on track to provide a facility designed to support the 21st century. 

Security Assistance 

Security assistance funding in the Pacific theater is an important component of 
my theater engagement strategy. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF). For fiscal year 2001, two U.S. Pacific Com- 
mand countries will each receive about $2 million in FMF: Mongolia, to increase its 
border security capabilities; and the Philippines, for critical aircraft and patrol boat 
spare parts. State Department has allocated FMF for East Timor, as those funds 
meet legislative requirements. 

Enhanced International Peacekeeping Capabilities (EIPC). The Asia-Pacific region 
needs better capabilities to respond collectively when the United Nations or the na- 
tions of the region determine that an international response is required. Approxi- 
mately $2.2 million in fiscal year 2001 EIPC funds have been requested for five Pa- 
cific Command countries, to either enhance existing or establish new peacekeeping 
operation (PKO) training centers. These well-spent dollars are helping our neighbors 
share the PKO burden around the world. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining, and Related Program (NADR), and 
Overseas Humanitarian Disaster and Civic Aid (OHDACA). NADR funding has 
helped the Philippines improve its ability to deal with terrorists, and, in combina- 
tion with DOD OHDACA money, has done much to reduce the threat of unexploded 
ordnance in Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. Anticipated fiscal year 2001 
funding will expand demining operations in those countries. 

These security assistance programs, along with IMET, are crucial to our contin- 
ued engagement in the Asia-Pacific region, and I request your continued support in 
their funding. 

Center of Excellence in Disaster Management and Humanitarian Assistance (COE) 

Since its beginning in 1994, the Center of Excellence in Disaster Management and 
Humanitarian Assistance has bridged the gap between civil and military activities 
related to humanitarian emergencies. Historically an annual increase to DOD ap- 
propriations has funded the COE. Collaborating the resources and strengths of gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental organizations, the Center of Excellence has par- 
ticipated in relief efforts following floods in Vietnam and Venezuela, earthquakes in 
Turkey and Taiwan, and population displacement in Kosovo and East Timor. The 
Center’s approach to response, education and training, research, and consulting for 
disaster relief has become the model for successful interaction between the military 
and private humanitarian organizations. 

CONCLUSION 

In summary, Asia-Pacific issues are growing in importance on the American secu- 
rity agenda. Our people are the foundation for everything that we do, and providing 
professionally rewarding service must be our first concern. Next must be our strat- 
egy, and ensuring that we have the capability to sustain our forward basing, sup- 
port increasingly information-rich operations, and the mobility to move our forces 
across this vast theater and across the globe. The coming year will continue to 
present challenges for the United States in the Asia-Pacific region. We neglect de- 
velopments in the region at our peril, but with sustained attention we can help 
build a region which will support American interests over the long term. 

APPENDIX A 

Asia-Pacific Center for Security Studies 

The Asia-Pacific Center for Security Studies (APCSS) is a regional studies, con- 
ference, and research center in Honolulu. Established in September 1995 as a pre- 
ventive defense and confidence-building measure, its mission is to enhance coopera- 
tion and build relationships through mutual understanding and study of comprehen- 
sive security issues among military and civilian representatives of the United States 
and other Asia-Pacific nations. The cornerstone of the Center’s program is the Col- 
lege of Security Studies, which provides a forum where future military and govern- 
ment civilian leaders from the region can explore pressing security issues at the na- 
tional policy level within a multilateral setting of mutual respect and transparency 
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to build trust and encourage openness. Central to the College’s effectiveness are the 
relationships forged between participants that bridge cultures and nationalities. 
Full and unobstructed participation by all nations in the region, to include such 
countries as Indonesia and Cambodia, is essential to achieving this. Complementing 
the College is a robust conference and seminar program that brings together current 
leaders from the region to examine topical regional security concerns, including 
peacekeeping, arms proliferation and the role of nuclear weapons in the region, and 
energy and water security. 

The Center directly serves to further our regional engagement goals in several 
ways. First, it serves as a resource for identifying and communicating emerging re- 
gional security issues, within the constraints of non-attribution. Second, the Center 
functions as an extremely effective “unofficial” engagement tool to continue critical 
dialog in cases where official mil-to-mil relations are curtailed. Recent conferences 
and regional travel involving contact with, or participation by, prominent represent- 
atives from China highlight this role. Additionally, the Center frequently coordi- 
nates or hosts conferences addressing topical issues of interest to the U.S. Pacific 
Command or the region. Finally, the Center serves as a forum for articulating U.S. 
defense policy to representatives from the region. Authorization to waive certain ex- 
penses as an incentive for participation, and expanded authority to accept domestic 
and foreign donations to help defray costs are crucial to the continued success of 
the Center. 

Chairman Warner. Now, General Pace. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. PETER PACE, USMC, COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF, UNITED STATES SOUTHERN COMMAND 

General Pace. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is 
really an honor to have this opportunity to appear before you this 
morning, and thank you very much for that. 

I would like to reserve most of the time available to answer your 
questions so we can get to the meat of what you want to know 
about, sir. 

I would like to mention two things up front. 

First is to thank you, sir, and the very strong bipartisan support 
of this committee that has enabled your Armed Forces to be as 
strong as we are to do what we do. Visits such as that led by Sen- 
ator Levin and the members of his delegation and Senator McCain 
and the members of his delegation are very tangible evidence of the 
concern and leadership of our Congress and this Senate and this 
committee, and we very much appreciate that. 

Second, sir, it is my great honor for the last 6 months to be the 
Commander in Chief of the U.S. Southern Command. The soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, marines, and coastguardsmen with whom I serve 
are absolutely first class, sir. They are wonderful young men and 
women. It is a distinct honor to serve with them. I would just like 
to highlight before this committee, sir, that your Armed Forces in 
this Nation are extremely well-served by the young folks who vol- 
unteer today. 

With that, sir, I would like to answer your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Pace follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Gen. Peter Pace, USMC 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, thank you for this 
opportunity to present my assessment of security in Latin America and the Carib- 
bean. I would also like to thank the Members of Congress and particularly this com- 
mittee for your outstanding support to the United States Southern Command 
(USSOUTHCOM). I appreciate your interest in USSOUTHCOM’s area of respon- 
sibility (AOR) and the support you have consistently provided to our mission with 
partner nations in this theater. 
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Since assuming command of USSOUTHCOM 6 months ago, I have traveled to 21 
of the 32 countries and 3 of the 14 separate territories in my assigned AOR, visiting 
many of the Andean Ridge nations several times. I have met key military and civil- 
ian leaders in the region, and I have worked to ensure Southern Command’s plans 
and initiatives are well-coordinated with the Joint Staff, the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, and other U.S. government agencies. My visits to our neighboring na- 
tions have provided important insights to the region and its leaders, as well as to 
specific challenges and opportunities. 

In this statement, I will provide the committee our strategic assessment of the 
AOR, highlighting the most serious transnational threats that challenge the growth 
of democracy in several countries. Next, I will detail our progress in resetting the 
theater architecture in the post-Panama era, followed by an overview of our engage- 
ment efforts and most important requirements. I will conclude by presenting my pri- 
orities for the way ahead. 


STRATEGIC ASSESSMENT 

U.S. Southern Command’s AOR includes all of Central and South America, the 
Caribbean, and surrounding waters, totaling more than 15.6 million square miles. 
The AOR is divided into four sub-regions: the Caribbean, Central America, Andean 
Ridge, and the Southern Cone. Total population in the AOR exceeds 404 million peo- 
ple. Twenty-five languages are spoken, and the people practice 10 different religions. 
The theater is a diverse region, rich in natural resources with largely untapped in- 
dustrial potential. Today, the per capita Gross Domestic Product (GDP) ranges from 
a low of about $1,300 to a high of $25,000. 

The United States has strong economic, cultural, and security ties to Latin Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean. More than 39 percent of our trade is conducted within the 
Western Hemisphere. Furthermore, 49 cents out of every dollar spent in Latin 
America is spent on imported goods and services from the U.S. Latin America and 
the Caribbean supply more oil to the U.S. than all Middle East countries combined. 
In addition to our strong economic ties, we share an increasingly strong cultural 
bond. Today, one of every eight Americans is of Hispanic origin, and that ratio is 
projected to increase to one in four by 2050. 

Except for Cuba, all nations in the USSOUTHCOM AOR have some form of demo- 
cratically elected government and free market economy. During the past 20 years, 
we have seen a positive trend as nations adopted democratic principles and institu- 
tions, subordinated their military to civilian leadership, instituted the rule of law, 
and promoted respect for human rights. However, democracies have not matured or 
flourished equally in the region. Some countries are struggling to complete the full 
transition to democratic rule. In other countries, democracy itself is at risk as failing 
economies, deteriorating security, and endemic corruption undermine institutions 
and public support. 

Although several age-old border disputes still provide ample opportunity for dis- 
agreement between neighbors, this region does not have an arms race or a “shoot- 
ing” war between nations. In fact, the region spends less per capita on arms than 
any area of the world. Today, democracies in this AOR generally maintain open and 
amicable relations with each other and reject armed conflict between nations. 

THREATS 

The greatest threats to democracy, regional stability, and prosperity in Latin 
America and the Caribbean are illegal migration, arms trafficking, crime and cor- 
ruption, and illegal drug trafficking. Collectively, these transnational threats desta- 
bilize fragile democracies by corrupting public institutions, promoting criminal activ- 
ity, undermining legitimate economies, and disrupting social order. 

Illegal Migration. Illegal migration is a potential problem in our AOR. The ongo- 
ing violence in Colombia associated with fighting between illegally armed groups is 
expected to displace Colombian refugees across the international borders of neigh- 
boring nations. Panama and Venezuela have already reported displaced Colombian 
refugees inside their sovereign territory. Several countries that share porous borders 
with Colombia will remain vulnerable to illegal migration and incursions by armed 
insurgents and paramilitaries, resulting in political and social instability. 

Arms Trafficking. The illegal trafficking of arms poses a serious threat to the 
national security of several nations. In our AOR, the breakup of the drug cartels 
in the early 1990s resulted in smaller, more adaptable drug trafficking organiza- 
tions (DTOs) that have formed a symbiotic relationship with the insurgents and 
paramilitaries. These illegal and violent groups receive significant financial support 
from the DTOs, which they use to procure weapons. The insurgents can afford any- 
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thing available on the international arms market, possibly including man-portable 
air defense weapons systems (the possession of which we cannot confirm). 

Crime and Corruption. Local and international criminal organizations are an 
increasing threat to the security and stability of the region. Many nations in the 
AOR lack the organization and resources to effectively counter criminal activity 
within their borders. In some areas, criminal organizations are so pervasive that the 
governments cannot effectively protect their citizens. 

Although money laundering, kidnapping, extortion, and bribery of government of- 
ficials are common criminal activities within many Latin American and Caribbean 
countries, the impact is regional, as evidenced by the recent kidnapping of oil work- 
ers in Ecuador. In calendar year 2000, Colombia reported more than 3,000 
kidnappings. Although criminal activity in the Caribbean has typically been less vio- 
lent and characterized as local, we are seeing a proliferation of street gangs. 

Drug Trafficking. The illicit drug industry is a corrosive force that threatens the 
stability and rule of law in the Andean Region. Partner nation governments realize 
the importance of working together to develop regional approaches to counter the 
production and trafficking of illegal drugs. However, effective and sustainable 
counterdrug operations are beyond the capabilities of our partner nations’ thinly 
stretched security forces. U.S. counterdrug assistance to security forces will help Co- 
lombia and other nations in the region develop more effective counterdrug capabili- 
ties while enhancing United States Government support to partner nation interdic- 
tion efforts. 

Drug trafficking organizations have shown considerable skill in adjusting their op- 
erations in response to our counterdrug efforts. These small but efficient organiza- 
tions will change the place of production, transport routes, points of transshipment, 
and markets when eradication or interdiction programs achieve success. Many 
DTOs provide financial support to the insurgents and illegal self-defense groups to 
secure protection from counterdrug operations conducted by the Colombia National 
Police (CNP) and Colombian Military (COLMIL). 

We are encouraged by the success of cocaine eradication programs in Peru and 
Bolivia and by the initial results of Phase I of Plan Colombia. Unfortunately, reduc- 
tions in Peru’s and Bolivia’s cultivation appear to have been offset by Colombia’s 
increased coca cultivation in calendar year 2000. However, further assessment is re- 
quired to determine the full impact of the intensive aerial eradication effort recently 
conducted by the Government of Colombia in the Putumayo Department. 

The illicit drug industry is also a growing threat to the U.S. homeland. According 
to the most recent interagency assessment, law enforcement and security forces de- 
tected 645 MT of cocaine hydrochloride (HCl) moving toward the United States from 
the source zone during 2000. The assessment also reports that 128 MT were inter- 
dicted, leaving the possibility that an estimated 517 MT were available for domestic 
consumption. According to the Office of the National Drug Control Policy (ONDCP), 
nearly 17,000 Americans lost their lives last year to drug overdoses and drug relat- 
ed violence. In addition to this tragic loss of life, the direct and indirect costs of ille- 
gal drug use to the U.S. taxpayer exceeded $110 billion. 

THEATER ARCHITECTURE 

The United States Southern Command, located in Miami but based in Panama 
until 1997, is responsible for planning, coordinating, and conducting all U.S. mili- 
tary activities in our AOR. We promote democracy and stability by working coopera- 
tively with host nation security forces, responding to crises or contingencies such as 
the recent earthquakes in El Salvador, and supporting partner nation security 
forces and U.S. law enforcement agencies (LEAs) in reducing the flow of illegal 
drugs into the United States. To accomplish our mission, we have established the 
post-Panama theater architecture that includes our headquarters in Miami and 
component headquarters forward deployed in Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico has replaced Panama for forward basing headquarters in the region. 
United States Army South (USARSO) has completed its relocation to Fort Bu- 
chanan, where it draws heavily on the Puerto Rican Army and Air Force National 
Guardsmen and Reservists to accomplish its assigned missions. United States Navy 
South (USNAVSO) was activated last year and is collocated with Special Operations 
Command South (USSOCSO) at Naval Station Roosevelt Roads. 

To compensate for the loss of the 8,500 ft. runway at Howard Air Force Base, the 
United States Government (USG) negotiated long-term agreements for the use of 
forward operating locations (FOLs) at Aruba-Curacao in the Netherland Antilles, 
Manta in Ecuador, and Comalapa in El Salvador. These locations provide us the ca- 
pability to conduct sustained CD operations throughout the source and transit 
zones. U.S. detection, monitoring, and tracking (DM&T) operations from the FOLs 
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improve our support to partner nation interdiction efforts. Thanks to the support 
of the U.S. Congress, funding has been provided for necessary operational and safe- 
ty improvements for Manta and Aruba-Curacao and for construction design at 
Comalapa. 

The Aruba-Curacao FOL provides effective, rapid response DM&T operations in 
the northern source zone, which includes the Guajira Peninsula of Colombia and the 
Venezuelan border region, as well as a large part of the transit zone. The formal 
10-year access agreement with the Kingdom of the Netherlands was signed on 
March 2, 2000, but awaits final parliamentary debates and ratification. 

The FOL at Manta extends our Airborne Early Warning aircraft coverage deep 
into the source zone. It is the only FOL from which aircraft can reach all of Peru, 
Colombia, and the drug producing areas of Bolivia. In January 2001, the Ecuadorian 
Constitutional Court issued the favorable ruling that the November 1999 access 
agreement complies with the country’s constitution. Construction at the Manta FOL 
is on schedule. We will begin operating AWACS aircraft from Manta in October of 
this year and all construction will be completed by June 2002. 

The Government of El Salvador offered the use of the Comalapa International Air- 
port as an FOL for U.S. aircraft in Central America. Excellent relations between 
the U.S. and El Salvador, strengthened by years of solid military-to-military contact, 
helped produce favorable negotiations on the FOL agreement. This FOL extends the 
reach of our DM&T aircraft into the Eastern Pacific, Western Caribbean, and all 
of Central America. 

In addition to our headquarters in Miami and three component headquarters in 
Puerto Rico, USSOUTHCOM has permanently assigned headquarters in the follow- 
ing locations: our Air Force Component (United States Air Force South) at Davis- 
Monthan Air Force Base in Arizona; our Marine Corps Component (United States 
Marine Corps Forces South) in Miami, Florida; Joint Interagency Task Force East 
(JIATF-E) in Key West, Florida, which plans, coordinates, and supervises the execu- 
tion of our support to counterdrug operations in the transit and source zones; Joint 
Southern Surveillance & Reconnaissance Operations Center (JSSROC), collocated 
with JIATF-E in Key West, which receives, fuses, and disseminates the radar com- 
mon operating picture from AWACS and ground based, aerostat, and ROTHR radar; 
and Joint Task Force Bravo (JTF-B) in Soto Cano, Honduras, which provides re- 
sponsive helicopter support to USSOUTHCOM missions in Latin America and the 
Caribbean. 

Most of our post-Panama theater architecture is firmly in place, and we look for- 
ward to permanently anchoring our headquarters in CONUS, accomplishing nec- 
essary improvements at the FOL in Comalapa, and completing previously approved 
but temporarily suspended military construction projects in Fort Buchanan, Puerto 
Rico. 


STRENGTHEN DEMOCRACY AND STABILITY 

The United States Southern Command’s military-to-military engagement with 
host nation forces seeks to build mutual trust and understanding that will engender 
regional stability and shared solutions to common problems. Our approach focuses 
on combined operations, exercises, training and education, security assistance, and 
humanitarian assistance programs. While maintaining strong bilateral relationships 
throughout the AOR, we promote regional cooperation and transparent operations 
among all our regional partners. 

Caribbean. The fiscal year 1997 Unified Command Plan assigned responsibility 
for U.S. military activities in the Caribbean, a region of more than 32 million peo- 
ple, to USSOUTHCOM. The countries and territories in this region, as a rule, have 
very small security forces that need modernization and training assistance. They 
are receptive to regional cooperation and are well represented in the Organization 
of American States (OAS) and Caribbean Nation Security Council (CANSEC). Dur- 
ing calendar year 2000, USSOUTHCOM conducted medical readiness training exer- 
cises (MEDRETE) and New Horizon engineer exercises; assisted partner nation se- 
curity force training and new equipment fielding; and hosted Tradewinds 2000, a 
multi-national exercise that fosters maritime and land-based forces cooperation in 
response to regional crises and drug trafficking. In addition, many of the countries 
hosted other regional events to improve partner nation capabilities. For example, in 
January 2001, Jamaica hosted a regional disaster preparedness seminar that in- 
cluded representatives from more than 20 countries throughout the AOR. 

Caribbean countries conduct operations and training with the United States Coast 
Guard that improve their capabilities to interdict illicit drug shipments through the 
transit zone. Most countries in the Caribbean have assisted U.S. efforts to interdict 
the flow of illicit drugs through the central and eastern Caribbean. One of our most 
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successful efforts is Operation Bahamas, Turks, and Caicos (OPBAT), a multi-agen- 
cy international effort based in Nassau, Bahamas. The mission of OPBAT is to 
interdict the flow of cocaine and marijuana transiting through the Bahamas des- 
tined for the United States. OPBAT was established on July 12, 1990 by the 
TRIPART Agreement, a diplomatic engagement signed by the Governments of the 
Bahamas, the United Kingdom, and the United States. U.S. government agencies 
participating in OPBAT include DOS, DOD, USCG, and the U.S. Customs Service. 

Another prominent counterdrug operation in this region is Weedeater, which is 
conducted in the Eastern Caribbean. DOD provides helicopters for host nation law 
enforcement agencies and DEA to conduct marijuana eradication. The most recent 
Weedeater operation eradicated 1,013,635 marijuana plants and seedlings with an 
estimated Miami street value in excess of $800 million. Total helicopter operating 
costs for this Weedeater were slightly more than $129,000. 

Central America. Four factors stimulate our engagement initiatives in this re- 
gion. First, Central America, with more than 36 million people, is one of the least 
developed regions in our AOR. The military budgets of these nations cannot support 
large forces or large modernization efforts. Second, this region is vulnerable to natu- 
ral disasters, as evidenced by Hurricane Mitch a few years ago, wildfires last year 
in Guatemala, and the recent earthquakes in El Salvador. Third, powerful criminal 
organizations, often fueled by drug related activities and money, challenge demo- 
cratic institutions, and in many cases, exceed the capacity of the nations’ security 
forces to provide protection to the population. Last, governments in this region are 
understandably sensitive to border disputes that have been ongoing for many years. 
Examples include the border disputes between Belize and Guatemala, between Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua, and the maritime disagreement concerning the Gulf of Fon- 
seca. Last summer, USSOUTHCOM helped diffuse the Fonseca disagreement by 
providing Global Positioning Systems (GPS) and night vision goggles to Honduran 
and Nicaraguan military vessels to aid them in precise navigation. 

Military forces in this region range from none to very capable. Costa Rica and 
Panama now have only police forces, while El Salvador demonstrated a very profes- 
sional and capable military force during recovery operations following the recent 
earthquakes. Nicaragua has a large inventory of mechanized equipment, but needs 
assistance in training and sustainment. 

Our engagement activities in Central America mirrored our efforts in other re- 
gions. Last year, we relied heavily on our New Horizons Exercise program to pro- 
vide much needed assistance to several communities in Belize, El Salvador, and 
Nicaragua. In total, our forces renovated 12 schools, drilled 12 water wells, and pro- 
vided road and bridge improvements. We also conducted a total of 32 medical de- 
ployments that provided health and dental services to more than 95,000 people. 
Medical teams on these deployments provided veterinary services as well. 

Peacekeeping operations and seminars are excellent vehicles to promote coopera- 
tion and interoperability between neighboring nations. This past year, we conducted 
several combined activities in Central America, including the Peacekeeping Oper- 
ations — North (PKO-North) exercise, hosted by Honduras and attended by 20 na- 
tions. This exercise trained multinational staffs from Caribbean and Central Amer- 
ican nations in peacekeeping operations. 

Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Belize, El Salvador, and Panama have also 
participated in Central Skies counterdrug operations. In support of Central Skies, 
the United States provides transportation support to Central American country 
teams and host nation military and counterdrug law enforcement agencies. The 
most recent Central Skies operation in Costa Rica eradicated 385,563 marijuana 
plants with a Miami street value that exceeded $300 million. U.S. helicopter oper- 
ations costs for this iteration of Central Skies was approximately $164,000. 

USSOUTHCOM has a long history of providing assistance to Central American 
nations following natural disasters. Last April, JTF-B from Soto Cano provided 
emergency assessment and fire fighting assistance to help Guatemalan forces extin- 
guish nearly 250 wildfires. In November 2000, Hurricane Keith hit the eastern coast 
of Belize. USSOUTHCOM provided humanitarian assistance to the Belize govern- 
ment in the form of emergency shelters, vehicles, disaster relief equipment, and 
medical supplies. In the most recent disaster in El Salvador, USSOUTHCOM pro- 
vided emergency assistance that included the movement of 560 personnel and 160 
tons of supplies by JTF-B helicopters. USSOUTHCOM relief and sustainment ef- 
forts following the earthquakes will include several medical readiness training exer- 
cises, technical expertise, and humanitarian assistance supplies and equipment. 

Central America is key to U.S. counterdrug efforts. El Salvador agreed to allow 
the U.S. to use Comalapa International Airport as an FOL for counterdrug oper- 
ations. This facility supports U.S. DM&T aircraft coverage in Central America, 
Eastern Pacific, and Western Caribbean. El Salvador’s rapid agreement to our re- 
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quest for ramp space is reflective of the outstanding military to military relationship 
that has been nurtured over the years. 

Southern Cone. Harmonious relations among Southern Cone countries provide 
the necessary preconditions for increased defense cooperation, dialogue, and multi- 
lateral training exercises. Keeping pace with new training opportunities, Chile and 
Brazil have recently begun military modernization programs. In December 2000, the 
Chilean government made a formal decision to negotiate the possible purchase of 
F-16 aircraft with Lockheed Martin. Brazil has also initiated programs to modern- 
ize its Air Force and Navy. In some neighboring countries, budget constraints still 
limit military procurement and modernization. 

Argentina and Uruguay both participate routinely in United Nations peacekeep- 
ing operations. Last year, Argentina hosted the USSOUTHCOM annual CABANAS 
training program, a peacekeeping exercise that included military forces of seven 
other nations. Argentina and Chile each hosted phases of the UNITAS exercise, the 
largest multinational naval exercise in this hemisphere. In addition to nations from 
the USSOUTHCOM AOR, UNITAS 2000 included Canada and several European 
nations. This exercise is one of Southern Command’s most important engagement 
tools and contributes significantly to regional cooperation in the Southern Cone. 

Andean Ridge. USSOUTHCOM operations in the Andean Ridge are the most di- 
verse of any region. Recent activities have included humanitarian civic assistance, 
demining operations, training exercises, and extensive counterdrug operational sup- 
port. Militaries in this region range from small and under-equipped to standing 
forces with considerable capabilities. 

One of USSOUTHCOM’s most important and visible missions during fiscal year 
2000 was Operation Fundamental Response in Venezuela. Following torrential 
flooding and mudslides that devastated Venezuela’s northeastern coast, 
USSOUTHCOM performed life saving rescue, medical evacuation, and disaster re- 
lief operations. With Venezuela reporting an estimated 30,000 dead, 
USSOUTHCOM provided immediate rescue assistance, ultimately saving more than 
5,500 lives and delivering 673 tons of food and water. U.S. forces, largely JTF-B 
aviation assets, Special Operations, and Reserves, produced more than 2.8 million 
gallons of potable water, flew more than 1,300 aircraft sorties, and distributed more 
than $650,000 worth of medical supplies. Total cost of USSOUTHCOM directed sup- 
port to Venezuela was $8.25 million. 

In Ecuador, USSOUTHCOM has worked closely with the U.S. Ambassador and 
President Noboa’s administration to provide assistance to Ecuador’s military, par- 
ticularly in the management of national crises. We have also worked closely with 
military leaders to improve Ecuador’s capability for detecting and interdicting illegal 
drug traffic. As previously noted, Manta Air Base on the northwestern coast is a 
linchpin in resetting our AOR architecture and extending the reach of our DM&T 
aircraft coverage in the source zone. 

U.S. counterdrug support to Andean Ridge nations includes training and equip- 
ment for the riverine forces of both Peru and Colombia. The Joint Peruvian Riverine 
Training Center in Iquitos, Peru is the finest facility of its kind in the AOR. Peru- 
vian and Colombian riverine units have significantly increased their capabilities 
during the past year. 

USSOUTHCOM has provided extensive support to the training of Colombia’s 
Counternarcotics (CN) Brigade. The second CN battalion graduated from training 
in December 2000, and the third battalion is scheduled to complete training on May 
24, 2001. To provide air mobile capability to the CN Brigade, USSOUTHCOM is 
supporting the Department of State (DoS) led effort to field Huey II and UH-60L 
helicopters to the Colombian Army and to assist in training the required aircrews. 

USSOUTHCOM is cooperating with the security forces of each Andean Ridge na- 
tion to build more effective counternarcotics capability. Bolivia, with perhaps fewer 
resources than any other country in the region, has achieved unprecedented success 
in eradicating illegal coca cultivation and aggressively interdicting drug trafficking 
organizations’ (DTOs) movement of precursor chemicals. We have assisted Bolivia’s 
military training effort with mobile training teams and facility construction. We are 
also assisting the Bolivian Army in renovating troop barracks to establish a perma- 
nent presence in the Chapare coca-growing region. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The United States Government has provided substantial support in military hard- 
ware, training, and services to Latin American and Caribbean countries. Each year, 
USSOUTHCOM executes engagement programs throughout this AOR, to include 
combined operations and training exercises, educational opportunities, mobile train- 
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ing teams, unit exchanges, humanitarian civic assistance, foreign military financing 
and sales, and counterdrug training and operations. 

USSOUTHCOM’s exercise program is the engine for our Theater Engagement 
Plan. USSOUTHCOM will conduct 17 joint or combined exercises and 178 training 
deployments with partner nations this fiscal year. We conduct four different types 
of exercises and deployments. First, our operational exercises are based on 
USSOUTHCOM contingency plans and normally include only U.S. forces. The pri- 
mary purpose of these exercises is to train the CINC’s and the JTF’s battlestaffs. 

Foreign military interaction (FMI) exercises are the core of USSOUTHCOM’s en- 
gagement program. They are conducted throughout the AOR and are generally 
hosted by the many participating nations in the region. All of these exercises, which 
include Unitas, Tradewinds, PKO North and South, Cabanas, United Counterdrug, 
and Fuerza Allidas Humanitarians, are multilateral. 

New Horizons (NH) are the command’s civic assistance exercises that focus on en- 
gineering and medical projects. Humanitarian and civic assistance (HCA) projects 
are embedded in these programs but can be conducted as stand alone deployments 
for training as well. USSOUTHCOM plans to conduct six NH exercises in fiscal year 
2001. Planned sites include the Bahamas, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, and Paraguay. 

The fourth type of exercise is stand-alone training deployments. USSOUTHCOM 
will conduct a total of 178 stand-alone training deployments in fiscal year 2001. 
These deployments will include Joint Combined Exchange Training (JCET), 
Riverine Training Teams (RTT), and Counterdrug Training Support (CDTS). In- 
cluded in the training total are 66 stand-alone medical assistance deployments that 
predominantly support Central America and the Andean Ridge. 

In a typical year, USSOUTHCOM deploys more than 12,000 servicemembers, the 
majority of which are National Guardsmen and Reservists, in support of the FMI 
and NH exercise programs. In fiscal year 1999, the U.S. Congress provided funding 
to expand the NH exercise concept. Funding has remained relatively constant for 
2000 and 2001. These exercises have been very successful in providing schools, 
water wells, road and bridge improvements, and medical outreach programs to 
needy communities. NH exercises have the added benefit of providing U.S. forces 
with realistic training opportunities generally not available in the United States. In 
fiscal year 2000, USSOUTHCOM completed 98 HCA projects in 19 countries; 105 
construction and repair projects are planned or fiscal year 2001. Scenarios for the 
seven FMI exercises conducted in fiscal year 2000 and the six planned for this year 
focus on peacekeeping operations, disaster relief, and counterdrug coordination. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET) and its companion pro- 
gram, Expanded IMET (EIMET) provide professional education opportunities to se- 
lected military and civilian candidates in our AOR on a grant basis. These programs 
are the backbone of our combined professionalization and military education. They 
provide funding for military and civilian personnel from our partner nations to at- 
tend professional development courses in United States military institutions. At 
only modest cost, these programs represent valued investments as many of the stu- 
dents go on to become senior leaders in their respective militaries and government 
agencies. In fiscal year 2000, USSOUTHCOM received $9.89 million for IMET and 
trained 2684 students, including 474 civilians. We invested roughly two-thirds of 
our IMET dollars in professional military education (PME), management, post- 
graduate courses, mobile education teams, and english language training. The re- 
mainder paid for technical assistance training throughout the AOR. 

With declining military budgets, most countries in the USSOUTHCOM AOR re- 
quest military equipment through the Excess Defense Articles (EDA) program or 
Section 506 Emergency Drawdown Authority. Few countries are able to purchase 
new equipment in large quantities through the Foreign Military Sales Program. Al- 
though we have been very successful in assisting partner nations through EDA and 
Drawdown, transport costs and sustainment of the received equipment fall to the 
requesting country. Absent host nation funding and the availability of foreign mili- 
tary financing (FMF), we have not been able to help these nations build the mainte- 
nance programs to sustain the equipment. At its peak in 1991, the FMF program 
for Latin America was $220 million. Last year, the Caribbean received $3 million, 
while Latin America received only $450,000. 

COMMAND, CONTROL, COMMUNICATIONS, AND INTELLIGENCE (C 4 I) 

As we reset our theater physical architecture in the post-Panama era, we are also 
enhancing our C 4 I architecture for fixed and mobile operations throughout the AOR. 
Because most of the countries in this theater are still maturing their C 4 infrastruc- 
ture, satellite communications are vitally important to our deployed forces, espe- 
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cially in time of crises. However, satellite communications are currently limited by 
available bandwidth. 

We have initiated several programs to increase our C 4 I effectiveness throughout 
a very large AOR. Programs like the Cooperating Nations Information Exchange 
(CNIES) and the Counternarcotics Command and Management System (CNCMS) 
have helped optimize satellite bandwidth. We have also initiated the Theater Signal 
Support Program, which is focused on streamlining and enhancing C 4 operational 
and maintenance support that was degraded by our exit from Panama. 

INTELLIGENCE, SURVEILLANCE, AND RECONNAISSANCE 

Our top readiness priorities for this AOR remain intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance (ISR). Although OSD and the Joint Staff have helped us a great deal 
in this area, we still have unresourced requirements in national, theater, and tac- 
tical collection and processing for signals intelligence (SIGINT), human intelligence 
(HUMINT), and imagery intelligence (IMINT). 

IMINT, SIGINT, HUMINT, and measurement and signals intelligence (MASINT) 
provide commanders at all echelons indications and warnings (I&W), situational 
awareness, battle damage assessments (BDA), and crop cultivation estimates. How- 
ever, the current suite of national sensors and platforms meets only part of our re- 
quirement for a comprehensive intelligence and counterdrug picture in this AOR. 
USSOUTHCOM needs greater redundancy in ISR assets to mitigate risk during cri- 
ses. Specifically, we need additional airborne quick-reaction ISR capability and the 
focus of a tactical military intelligence unit dedicated to this AOR. Funding support 
for planned and existing MASINT capabilities, plus an effective MASINT architec- 
ture, will significantly enhance the conduct of future operations. 

The USSOUTHCOM AOR is a mixture of legacy and 21st century technology sys- 
tems. While we are making progress in transitioning to more sophisticated and 
more reliable systems, we still need significant support for three important activi- 
ties: wide area surveillance for maritime and ground detection and monitoring; thea- 
ter air surveillance, tracking, and sorting; and force protection against asymmetric 
threats. First, a real-time integrated wide area surveillance capability is required 
to track and monitor maritime and ground targets of interest, particularly in sup- 
port of counterdrug operations in this theater. This system should be compatible 
with both manned and unmanned ISR platforms. Second, the theater air surveil- 
lance system will provide air space detection, sorting, monitoring, and management 
that will promote regional cooperation in support of theater engagement strategies. 
Third, asymmetric warfare challenges our best force protection measures and strate- 
gies. Sophisticated surveillance systems are needed to enhance force protection for 
our limited number of forward-deployed personnel in high threat areas. 

Our ability to execute effective operations is often hampered by restrictions on 
sharing data with our partner nations. We need to streamline sharing procedures 
that are currently used for time sensitive counterdrug information. Like other uni- 
fied commands, we are developing information-sharing networks that will allow us 
to combat the drug trafficking problem more efficiently. The South American Net 
(SURNET), the Caribbean Information sharing Network (CISN), and the Cooperat- 
ing Nations Information Exchange System (CNIES) are all ongoing initiatives that 
enable us to share certain types of counterdrug information expeditiously. 

We experience continuing shortages of intelligence personnel, especially qualified 
linguists and other SIGINT experts. A fully manned and functioning regional 
SIGINT operating center at Medina, Texas, is essential to support our AOR oper- 
ations. We also face many difficulties in our efforts to maintain a robust tasking, 
processing, exploitation, and dissemination architecture (TPED). Due to persistent 
C 4 I shortfalls, these issues are expected to continue in the near term. 

COUNTERDRUG OPERATIONS 

Congress appropriated significant funding last year to support President 
Pastrana’s Plan Colombia. During the past several months, USSOUTHCOM has 
worked with the U.S. interagency to develop the plan and begin executing the sup- 
port package. This program is on track and is increasing partner nation counterdrug 
capabilities. Although most of the supplemental funding was directed to Colombia, 
neighboring nations also received assistance. 

USSOUTHCOM is using the funds designated for military purposes to improve 
partner nation capabilities in counterdrug operations. We are lead for execution of 
DOD support and provide assistance to DoS as needed on military related programs. 
We have coordinated the intended use of the funding in the U.S. interagency process 
to ensure our actions complement other agencies’ activities and comply with con- 
gressional law and OSD directives. U.S. assistance to Plan Colombia will signifi- 
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cantly improve the COLMIL capability to successfully support eradication and inter- 
diction operations. Although $180 million was also distributed in the aid package 
to Colombia’s neighbors, several of these neighboring nations will need additional 
assistance in the form of both military and non-military programs to effectively 
challenge the illicit drug industry within their own borders. We also anticipate that 
nations in this region, particularly Colombia, will likely need international assist- 
ance to sustain these programs in the long term. 

FORCE PROTECTION 

Force protection is Job #1. We are committed to providing the best possible protec- 
tion measures to our forces in this theater. Since the terrorist attack on the U.S.S. 
Cole, we have conducted a comprehensive review of our force protection require- 
ments and have focused our efforts on improving policies and procedures for deter- 
ring, disrupting, and mitigating terrorist attacks. 

Each of my Component Commanders has formed “Red Teams” to assess his force 
protection posture on a continuous basis. Throughout the AOR, we have intensified 
ongoing efforts to identify potential threats and the corresponding force protection 
measures to mitigate risk to these threats. We are also looking specifically for seams 
in our force protection posture that could be exploited. We have implemented a suite 
of preventive measures, such as limiting travel to known or suspected high-risk 
areas, to minimize exposure of DOD personnel. 

We have used the Combating Terrorism Readiness Initiative Fund to resource 
emergent and unforeseen high priority requirements. However, we still require bet- 
ter access to enhanced national signals collection and processing, organic airborne 
reconnaissance capability, a military intelligence unit permanently assigned to this 
theater, and expanded human intelligence collection. Our components continue to 
work with host nation security forces, to include establishing U.S. controlled secu- 
rity zones when necessary, to ensure protection of our deployed aircraft, vessels, and 
personnel. Component Commanders tailor threat conditions and random 
antiterrorism measures based on their assessment of the threat for assigned and in- 
transit units. 

The U.S.S. Cole Commission recommendations address the diversity of threats 
that could potentially target U.S. personnel and interests in the USSOUTHCOM 
AOR. We continue to make good progress in hardening our headquarters, bases, and 
forward operating locations. Where we are unable to mitigate threats through phys- 
ical or structural enhancements, we are addressing the risk with procedural modi- 
fications for our personnel. 


STRATEGY 

Our vision for this theater has not changed. These nations can become a “commu- 
nity of stable, democratic, and prosperous nations served by professional, modern, 
and interoperable security forces that embrace democratic principles and human 
rights, that are subordinate to civil authority, and are capable and supportive of 
multilateral responses to regional challenges.” 

Five objectives guide our engagement and security activities in this AOR: 

• Promote and support stable democracies; 

• Promote and support respect for human rights and adherence to the rule 

of law; 

• Assist partner nations to modernize and train their security forces; 

• Sustain and strengthen multilateral security cooperation; and 

• Cooperate with regional forces to detect, monitor, and reduce the transit 

of illegal drugs. 


CONCLUSION 

Thanks to the hard work and vision of many U.S. Government agencies, we have 
been able to assist our neighbors, some gravely threatened by insurgencies, narcot- 
ics, and other transnational threats. 

Because of this committee’s efforts and the strong bipartisan support in Congress 
for programs key to this hemisphere, we are making a positive difference in helping 
to strengthen democracy, promote prosperity, and foster regional security in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to appear before you. 

Chairman Warner. General Schwartz. 
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STATEMENT OF GEN. THOMAS A. SCHWARTZ, USA, COM- 
MANDER, UNITED STATES FORCES KOREA; COMMANDER IN 

CHIEF, UNITED NATIONS COMMAND/COMBINED FORCES 

COMMAND 

General Schwartz. Sir, thank you very much for having me, Mr. 
Chairman, Senator Levin, and other committee members. Thanks 
a lot. I am glad to be here today. 

It is exciting to be in Korea. I have been there 15 months. It is 
an exciting time. Like you said, Senator Warner, things are chang- 
ing at a rapid pace. Who would have predicted that the summit 
would have taken place like it did last year? Who would have pre- 
dicted the amount of dialogue, the exchange, the cultural ex- 
changes, all the things that are happening, the Nobel Peace Prize, 
the Status of Forces Agreement (SOFA) revision that we had, a big 
success in my opinion, the Nogun-Ri and the resolution of that very 
successfully? The list goes on and on. Who would have predicted? 
Almost nobody. Then the visit of Kim Jong-11 to the south and the 
next couple of months. Who would have predicted? I do not think 
anybody could say “I knew positively that was going to take place.” 

But I can tell you one thing you could predict, that our forces 
over there stay trained and ready, the 37,000 you have there under 
my command, as well as those great Republic of Korea military. I 
am really high on them because when anybody from this committee 
comes, they look at them, they see them, they always comment to 
me. They say, “Tom, they are good. Are they not? They are trained 
and ready. Are they not? They are well-spirited and have high mo- 
rale. Do they not?” Those are the kinds of things that are reinforc- 
ing about this alliance. We should be tremendously proud. 

That 2nd Infantry Division we have over there, in my opinion, 
is the most well-trained, fit-to-fight division in the world. I am 
proud of what they do and the pace they maintain, the things they 
do every day to stay trained and ready on that Demilitarized Zone. 
I know you, Senator Warner, and the other committee members are 
very proud. 

I think the key over there right now is our presence. We have 
been there for 50 years. We might be there for 50 more. We do not 
know. But I tell you, when the north looks south and they see 
37,000, when they look south, and they see the 750,000 South Ko- 
reans trained and ready, they know for sure one thing: they are not 
going to do anything. They know we are ready. They know we are 
together, and that has deterred war for 50 years. We are tremen- 
dously proud of that. 

We have to mix all of that readiness too with our quality of life 
and our infrastructure. We cannot just be trained and ready. We 
cannot just let Korea be a place we have been for 50 years, 1 year 
at a time, and not look at the infrastructure and not look at the 
quality of life of those great soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines. 
So, I have looked at that, and I have talked to a lot of those great 
people. I am tremendously impressed with our soldiers. 

I tell you, Senator, the other day I had a stand-up in front of 
those soldiers, and I said, “this is my third tour. Who has me 
beat?” One of those great sergeants, E-5, stood up and said, “Sir, 
I have been in 10 years. This is my fourth tour in Korea. I have 
you beat.” 
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Then a staff sergeant E-6 stood up. He said, “Sir, I am a staff 
sergeant E-6 in this great Army of ours. I have 12 years, and I 
have five tours in Korea. I have you beat.” 

I started to look around. I started to think, gosh, these young 
men and women are recycling in here. When I started to do some 
statistics on this thing, I realized that 17 percent of the Army is 
either getting ready to go in, is in Korea, or just came out of Korea. 

So, it does have a tremendous impact on our force and on the mo- 
rale and on the reenlistment, and on the quality of life and deci- 
sions that these young people make every day when they sit down 
at the dinner table. They go back home after a tour in Korea, and 
they say to the family, should I stay or should I get out? So, Korea 
does have an impact. It matters. We have to care about what we 
do with our soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines over there, every 
year as we touch those great people. 

So, it is things like separate rations that we take away from 
them, that the spouse back home who loses $227 a month and is 
still cooking the same pot of spaghetti, even though he is serving 
for a year over in Korea, and she is saying to herself, “Where is 
my $227?” She is saying to herself, “Where is my $4,000 that it 
equates to over a year? Where did that go?” She is asking her 
spouse, “how much is it costing you to live over there?” They are 
saying about $4,000 to $6,000 out of their pocket, hidden costs. 
Senator, you and I discussed this a couple of times. 

There is a price to be paid by these young people when they 
serve their country overseas. We have to take a hard look at some 
of these things and make sure we are doing the right thing with 
respect to these people when they are sacrificing so much for us. 
So, I would lay that on the table. 

But I would like to make a comment, if I could, Mr. Chairman, 
about the transformation that the Army is doing right now under 
the great General Shinseki. He is creating a new force. He is shap- 
ing a force, an Army that is much different than we had before. I 
told him I am the first guy to stand up and say, I want one of your 
brigades. I want one of those light brigades. I want one of those 
wheeled brigades. I want its flexibility. I want its mobility. I do not 
just want it for the peninsula, but I want it for the region. I want 
it because it can do a lot of things I cannot do right now. So, I am 
an advocate of what we are creating there, and I am one of the first 
ones to sign up as a CINC and say, send it to me because we can 
certainly use it. 

A couple of my top priorities that I have in my statement are 
quite well outlined, but I would like to emphasize just a couple of 
them because I think they are important to lay on the table. 

One is we have to look hard at the command, control, commu- 
nications, computers, and information (C 4 I) architecture that we 
have in Korea. If we are going to fight tonight like we do, we have 
a bunker system. We have hardened systems of command and con- 
trol that were created over the last 30 and 40 years, and we work 
hard to keep them fit to fight. But we have to keep putting the 
money into them to make sure they are hard, and to make sure 
they are redundant, and to make sure that they do for us what we 
need to do. So, I have some needs in that area that I laid out in 
my formal statement that I will submit. 
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Also, I think we need some money for our battle simulation cen- 
ters. The way we keep 37,000 people trained and ready, when 96 
percent of them change every year, is that we have three very ro- 
bust exercises. We have the largest simulation exercise in the 
world called Ulchi Focus Lens (UFL). To run that battle simulation 
center, to run the Air Force simulation center, costs a lot of money. 
That cost is going up and up. So, I laid some dollars on the line 
there that we need to keep that going. 

I would just mention one other area, and it is called force protec- 
tion. We are now in the second most densely populated country in 
the world, Korea, 45 million people in a peninsula the size of the 
State of Indiana. We have plopped ourselves down in 95 camps and 
stations all over that peninsula. Believe me, we did not have any 
thoughts when we plopped down about force protection, but we 
have a lot of thoughts about it today. We need some money and we 
need to put some effort into it. We need to do some consolidation 
of that effort as we see ourselves on that peninsula to make sure 
we are protecting our people, like we need to protect them all over 
the world. So, I would say that to you. 

But when you look across that peninsula, Senator Warner, and 
you look north, some people down south think, well, the security 
situation is changing and everything is OK and there is no threat. 
But I am telling you as a Commander in Chief, when I look north, 
I do not think the same thing. When I look north, I see an enemy 
that is bigger, better, closer, and deadlier. I can prove it. 

This guy puts 33 percent of his gross national product into his 
military. People are starving. Flis own figures say that 250,000 
starved last year. We think it is close to a million. Whatever the 
figure is, he puts more money into his military than any other na- 
tion Gross Domestic Product (GDP)-wise, 33 percent. He has a mili- 
tary-first policy and he is getting better. 

Now, does he have the economy to sustain that great military? 
Yes. It is coming apart a little bit. It is coming down and we all 
know that. But the fact of the matter is he is very capable, bigger, 
better, closer, and deadlier and we have to keep our eye on it. 

This is a period of uncertainty like I said. Tremendous change, 
dramatic change. I think the danger during this period of time is 
miscalculation. We just have to keep ourselves trained and ready. 
We are doing that in the peninsula, and I am tremendously proud 
of those soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines. 

I am prepared to answer your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Schwartz follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Gen. Thomas A. Schwartz, USA 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished committee members, I am honored to appear be- 
fore you as Commander in Chief, United Nations Command, Republic of Korea — 
United States Combined Forces Command (CFC); and Commander, United States 
Forces Korea. We want to first express our deep gratitude to Congress for the con- 
sistent support you provided our forces over the years. The more than 37,000 sol- 
diers, sailors, airmen, and marines, and Department of Defense civilians of United 
States Forces Korea benefit every day from your support, which enables us to ac- 
complish our vital mission. We welcome this opportunity to present the current se- 
curity situation in the Korean theater of operations through five major categories: 
(1) Korean Peninsula Overview, (2) Post-Summit Korea: Perceptions vs. Reality, (3) 
North Korea, (4) The Republic of Korea and United States Alliance, and (5) Com- 
mand Priorities. 
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KOREAN PENINSULA OVERVIEW 

The physical presence of U.S. ground, air, and naval forces in Korea and Japan 
contributes significantly to U.S. and northeast Asian interests. These contributions 
endure well into the future. As shown in the figure below, the vital U.S. national 
interests in the region are many, and the threats to those interests are great. How- 
ever, the U.S. presence provides the military access in east Asia that allows and 
encourages economic security, and political stability. 

While the U.S. has made great strides in our ability to rapidly project power 
around the globe, there is still no substitute for some degree of forward presence 
when faced with limited warning times, and vast distances. Our presence in Korea 
provides the access necessary for defending the Republic of Korea today, and re- 
sponding to regional threats in the future. It is physical, not virtual, U.S. presence 
that brings peace of mind to the democratic nations of the region, and provides tan- 
gible deterrence. 
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The security offered by this presence is directly and indirectly responsible for the 
economic vitality and political stability of the region. The physical security has fos- 
tered the rapid expansion of the mutually reinforcing elements of democratization 
and market economies. The political and military stability resulting from U.S. in- 
volvement in northeast Asia provides the confidence necessary for foreign invest- 
ment to flow into the region. The results are staggering. In the course of a single 
generation, Japan, China, Taiwan, Korea, and Singapore have risen respectively to 
numbers 3, 4, 7, 8, and 10 in total trade with the U.S., and comprised over $425 
billion in trade in 1999. Most of this would not have been possible without the direct 
security offered by the U.S. presence. It is the U.S. presence that will allow this re- 
gional prosperity, so critical to the global economy, to flourish in the future. 

POST-SUMMIT KOREA: PERCEPTIONS VS. REALITY 

In June of last year, the world witnessed the historic meeting between President 
Kim Dae-Jung and Chairman Kim Jong-11. This remarkable event, the centerpiece 
of a great deal of diplomatic activity on the Korean peninsula, touched off a wave 
of reconciliation euphoria in South Korea and generated the public perception that 
peace was just around the corner. However, the situation’s reality is far from the 
perception. 

The pace of diplomatic activity is indeed staggering. Both before and since the 
summit, the North Korean government has greatly expanded its diplomatic outreach 
to a number of countries. Three reunions of families separated since the war have 
occurred since August 2000. Athletes from both sides marched together under a sin- 
gle flag during the opening ceremonies of the Sydney Olympics. North Korea’s sec- 
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ond most powerful official, Vice Marshal Jo Myong-rok met with President Clinton 
in October. U.S. Secretary of State Albright reciprocated by visiting Pyongyang later 
that month. Since the summit, the two Koreas have conducted multiple ministerial 
and working level economic talks, and the first ever meeting between the two de- 
fense ministers. The two sides have agreed to restore the Seoul-Sinuiju railway 
through the Demilitarized Zone (DMZ), create an economic development zone in the 
North Korean town of Kaesong, and conduct sports and cultural exchanges. 

Despite this welcome increase in direct North-South dialogue, the military threat 
from North Korea continues to improve. The perception of a peaceful peninsula dif- 
fers from reality. North Korea has yet to discuss or implement any meaningful mili- 
tary confidence building measures beyond agreement of the opening of a railroad 
corridor through the DMZ. The North has focused thus far on obtaining significant 
foreign aid in exchange for political and humanitarian gestures. As recently as De- 
cember 2000, the North threatened to halt the entire reconciliation process, includ- 
ing family reunions, unless the South immediately provided 500,000 kilowatts of 
electrical power, to be followed by up to 2 million kilowatts. It subsequently re- 
sumed the exchanges even though it did not receive the power. 

The gap between reduced political tensions and the current North Korean military 
capacity and capability in certain areas concerns us. If the North Korean regime is 
serious about reconciliation, it is the time now for it to reduce the military threat 
and reciprocate to the peaceful gestures from other nations. North Korea should 
begin now to reduce military capabilities, both conventional and weapons of mass 
destruction. 


NORTH KOREA 

Despite the perception of political and humanitarian change, the reality is that 
there is as yet no permanent “peace dividend.” North Korea still poses a major 
threat to stability and security in the region and will continue to do so into the fore- 
seeable future. Kim Jong-11 stubbornly adheres to his “military first” policy, pouring 
huge amounts of his budget resources into the military, at the expense of the civil 
sector, as he continues his military buildup. As a result, his military forces are big- 
ger, better, closer, and deadlier since last year’s testimony. We define this dangerous 
military threat in simple terms as capability and intent. 

Capability: Bigger and better. The military is the overwhelming power and domi- 
nant presence in North Korea. Its ability to strike South Korea without warning 
and to employ nonconventional weapons and systems continues to grow bigger and 
get better. The North Korean People’s Army, which includes the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, numbers over 1.2 million, making it the fifth largest Active-Duty Force 
in the world. Limited military production continues in aircraft and artillery systems 
with renewed manufacturing efforts in missiles, submarines, and armored vehicles. 

The ground force alone numbers 1 million active-duty soldiers and ranks third in 
the world. The North Korean Air Force has over 1,700 aircraft. The Navy has more 
than 800 ships, including the largest submarine fleet in the world. There are an ad- 
ditional 6 million Reserves supporting the Active-Duty Force. In total, over 25 per- 
cent of its population is under arms, with all able-bodied children and adults receiv- 
ing military training every year — although admittedly in a country where “the quest 
for food” is a daily reality for the average citizen and the vast majority of people 
lack adequate food, clean water, heat, clothing, or access to even basic medical care. 

Recent force improvements include forward repositioning key offensive units, 
emplacing anti-tank barriers in the forward area, establishing combat positions 
along major routes between Pyongyang and the Demilitarized Zone, improving 
coastal defense forces in the forward area, constructing missile support facilities, 
and procuring air defense weapons and fighter aircraft. Applying lessons from U.S. 
operations in Europe and Southwest Asia, the North Koreans also modified key fa- 
cility defenses, dispersed forces, and improved camouflage, concealment, and decep- 
tion measures. 

Training levels over the past 2 years have been record-breaking, with the focus 
on improving the readiness of major offensive forces. Immediately following the 
June 2000 summit, the North Korean People’s Army training cycle in the summer 
of 2000 was the most extensive ever recorded. It was preceded by the most ambi- 
tious winter training cycle for the past 10 years. High levels of training continue 
as we speak to you today. 

Capability: Closer. As big as they are, North Korea continues to position forces 
into the area just north of the DMZ — in a position to threaten Combined Forces 
Command and all of Seoul with little warning. Seventy percent of their active force, 
including approximately 700,000 troops, over 8,000 artillery systems, and 2,000 
tanks, is postured within 90 miles of the Demilitarized Zone. This percentage con- 
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tinues to rise despite the June 2000 summit. Most of this force in the forward area 
is protected in over 4,000 underground facilities, out of over 11,000 nationwide. 
From their current locations, these forces can attack with minimal preparations or 
warning. The protracted southward deployment follows a tactic of “creeping nor- 
malcy” — a significant movement over a period of many years that would attract too 
much international attention if accomplished over weeks or months. 

The North fields a total artillery force of over 12,000 systems. Without moving 
any pieces, Pyongyang could sustain up to 500,000 rounds per hour against Com- 
bined Forces Command defenses, and Seoul, for several hours. This artillery force 
includes 500 new long-range systems deployed over the past decade; however, most 
dangerous is the accelerated deployment over the past 2 years of large numbers of 
long-range 240 mm multiple rocket launcher systems and 170 mm self-propelled 
guns to hardened sites located along the DMZ. Current training continues to im- 
prove their capabilities. 

Capability: Deadlier. To keep Combined Forces Command off balance and offset 
the conventional military technological superiority of the United States and Repub- 
lic of Korea, the North’s leadership has developed substantial asymmetrical capabili- 
ties in ballistic missiles, special operations forces, and weapons of mass destruction. 
The North’s asymmetric forces are dangerous, receive an outsized portion of the 
military budget, and are well trained. Improvements continue in each area. 

The North’s progress on its ballistic missile program indicates it remains a top 
priority. Over the past year, North Korea upheld its moratorium on flight-testing 
missiles. However, they continue to make enhancements in their missile capabili- 
ties. Their ballistic missile inventory includes over 500 SCUDs of various types that 
can threaten the entire peninsula. They continue to produce and deploy medium- 
range No Dongs capable of striking Japan and our U.S. bases there. Pyongyang is 
developing multi-stage missiles aiming to field systems capable of striking the con- 
tinental United States. They have tested the 2,000-kilometer range Taepo Dong 1 
and continue significant work on the 5,000 plus kilometer Taepo Dong 2. North 
Korea also threatens American interests through the proliferation of ballistic missile 
capabilities — missiles, technology, technicians, transporter-erector-launchers, and 
underground facility expertise — to other countries of concern. North Korea has re- 
portedly sold at least 450 missiles to Iran, Iraq, Syria, Pakistan, and others. 

At the tip of the spear are North Korea’s special operations forces — the largest in 
the world. They consist of over 100,000 personnel and are significant force multi- 
pliers. During wartime, these forces, which Kim Jong-11 would use as an asymmet- 
rical capability from a ground, air, and naval perspective, would fight on two fronts, 
simultaneously attacking both our forward and rear forces. They continue to train 
year around in these skills, and just completed a robust training period last month. 

North Korea also possesses weapons of mass destruction. A large number of North 
Korean chemical weapons threaten both our military forces and civilian population 
centers. We assess North Korea to have large chemical stockpiles and is self-suffi- 
cient in the production of chemical components for first generation chemical agents. 

Additionally, North Korea has the capability to develop, produce, and weaponize 
biological warfare agents. They could deploy both chemical and biological warheads 
on missiles. 

Finally, we continue to be concerned with the potential nuclear threat from North 
Korea. In the late 1980s and early 1990s, North Korea may have produced enough 
plutonium for at least one, and possibly two nuclear weapons. 

Intent: The Kim Jong-11 regime maintains a “military-first” orientation. The army 
is North Korea’s largest employer, purchaser, and consumer, the central unifying 
structure in the country, and the main source of power and control for the ruling 
clique — the “pillar of the revolution.” North Korean state-run media pronounce- 
ments continue to insist on unification under Kim Jong-Il’s leadership. In an un- 
precedented interview with ROK news media executives on August 12, 2000, Kim 
Jong-11 stated, “In relations with foreign countries, we gain strength from military 
power, and my power comes from military power,” thus openly stating his belief that 
military power is his security imperative and the cornerstone of his philosophy. This 
“military first” policy was reiterated in the North Korean leader’s New Year’s edi- 
torial on 1 January this year. Maintaining a large and credible military force does 
a number of things: It provides deterrence, defense, an offensive threat, and gives 
the regime leverage in international negotiations. 

The North Korean economy is in ruins. Let’s take a look at some stark numbers: 
a decline in Gross National Product (GNP) by 55 percent from 1990 to 1998, down 
to about $12 billion; a foreign debt approaching the same figure; foreign trade at 
only 10 percent of GNP; per capita income of less than $600; many factories closed, 
with those remaining open in operation at less than 20 percent of capacity; daily 
grain rations for common people at between 100 and 200 grams (one-half to one 
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bowl); estimates of the number of deaths from hunger and disease in the last 5 
years ranging from several hundred thousand to three million — despite foreign aid 
of over $1.6 billion since 1995. The result of this past winter’s harsh weather — the 
worst in over 2 decades — will likely be thousands of deaths, serious injuries, and 
major illnesses among the general populace. 

In the face of this human tragedy, North Korea continues to invest 25 to 33 per- 
cent of their GNP annually in the military (as compared to 3 percent in the U.S.). 
Top priority for the nation’s scarce economic resources are the military related in- 
dustries. For additional hard currency infusion, the North Korean regime continues 
to export weapons and engage in state sponsored international crime to include nar- 
cotics trafficking, and counterfeiting U.S. currency. 

Without major fundamental economic reforms, the North will continue to rely on 
charity to avert complete economic collapse. Absent a sustainable economic turn- 
around, the North faces the potential for huge humanitarian disaster. The North 
Korean leadership appears to recognize its dire economic circumstance. The eco- 
nomic and human weakness brought by natural disaster and the failure of state 
planning likely prompted the diplomatic offensive that we are seeing from the North 
Korean regime. However, until North Korea undertakes meaningful confidence 
building measures, it will be necessary for the United States and our allies to re- 
main vigilant against the threat posed by North Korea’s sizable military machine. 

Conclusion: While the growing inter-Korean dialogue evident over the past year 
gives cause for hope, the tense security situation on the Korean peninsula is unpre- 
dictable and serious, and will so remain for the foreseeable future. The North Ko- 
rean military remains the main element of national power and source of leverage 
that Kim Jong-11 possesses to advance his interests. Despite North Korea’s continu- 
ing interests in foreign aid and economic reform, the Kim regime continues to field 
far more conventional military force than any conceivable sense of self-defense would 
warrant. We and our allies in the Pacific must encourage tangible military con- 
fidence building measures that are verifiable and reciprocal. The measures taken so 
far (economic, diplomatic, and cultural) are first steps, but tangible military meas- 
ures are key to reducing the risk of conflict. Throughout this process and into the 
future, the unequalled ROK-US alliance will remain vigilant, trained, and ready to 
fight and win decisively! 

THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA AND UNITED STATES ALLIANCE 

The Republic of Korea and United States alliance remains the best in the world. 
It is an alliance built on mutual trust, respect, a common set of values, and commit- 
ment to the defense of freedom of South Korea. Our combined forces can fight and 
win today if called upon. Our power, might, and daily readiness are unparalleled. 
Unquestionably, our South Korean partners are professional war fighters. They can 
mobilize over 4.5 million servicemembers and can bring 54 divisions to the fight. 
Our combined war fighting assets include over 1,500 strike aircraft that can launch 
over 1,000 daily sorties, over 1,000 rotary aircraft, more than 5,000 tracked vehicles, 
3,000 tanks, and over 250 combat ships to include 4 or more carrier battle groups. 
If necessary, this unequalled combined combat power and might can defeat a North 
Korean attack and destroy its military and regime. It is this power and might that 
strengthens our deterrence mission and ultimately provides regional security. 

Our continuing cooperation and understanding is a success story in many ways. 
It is institutionalized in our Mutual Defense Treaty and in our Security Consult- 
ative and Military Committee Meetings. Four alliance areas deserve particular note: 
alliance successes, military procurement, defense burdensharing, and a brief discus- 
sion of command initiatives that will shape our alliance. 

Alliance successes: Overall, our alliance is stronger because of U.S. -South Korean 
cooperation to conclude three significant issues in the past year. Most notably, we 
successfully revised our Status of Forces Agreement, which safeguards the rights of 
our servicemembers while better respecting the laws, customs, and culture of the 
Republic of Korea. Second, both nations concluded a cooperative investigation on the 
tragic events that occurred 50 years ago at the Korean village of Nogun-Ri. Here 
again, this issue has been resolved in a manner that is consistent with an alliance 
based on democratic ideals and an honest quest for truth and accountability. Fi- 
nally, South Korea, in consultation with the U.S., established a policy of developing 
operational missiles with a range of no more than 300 kilometers and a payload of 
500 kilograms, which are the Missile Control Technology Regime limits. 

Military Procurement: The Defense White Paper 2000, published by the Ministry 
of National Defense, addresses aggressive modernization goals for the South Korean 
forces. United States Forces Korea wholeheartedly supports these efforts and feels 
that they will set the conditions for an autonomous South Korean military in the 
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future. Modernization and improvements are being made in many key areas 
through indigenous production, co-production, and procurement through Foreign 
Military Sales. South Korea continues to demonstrate overwhelming preference for 
U.S. military equipment. South Korean military purchases from the U.S. as a per- 
centage of total foreign procurement has ranged from 59.2 percent to 98.9 percent 
in the last 10 years. The decade average is 78.6 percent. 

Last year the South Korean military purchased Multiple Launch Rocket Systems 
(MLRS), theater airborne collection systems, and weapons and electronics upgrades 
for their newest destroyers. Additionally, we are encouraged by the serious consider- 
ation that the Republic of Korea is devoting to purchase the F-15E strike fighter 
jet, the AH-64D Apache Longbow attack helicopter, and the Patriot (SAM-X) mis- 
sile systems. These powerful systems are interoperable with U.S. systems and will 
ensure that military might can be brought to bear quickly and decisively, at a time 
when it may be required. Not only will these systems improve today’s alliance com- 
bat power, they also contribute to the future regional security for Northeast Asia. 

There are three areas where the Republic of Korea must procure capabilities to 
support our combined combat readiness: (1) Command, control, communications, 
computers, and intelligence (C 4 I) interoperability; (2) Chemical and biological de- 
fense capabilities; and (3) Preferred munitions necessary for the early stages of the 
war plan. 

Defense Burdensharing: Of the four burdensharing categories in the 2000 Report 
to Congress on Allied Contributions to the Common Defense, South Korea met the 
congressional goal in one. The Republic of Korea increased the number of peace- 
keepers in support of multinational military activities, primarily in East Timor. The 
Republic of Korea did not meet congressional targets in the three other areas: (1) 
cost sharing, (2) defense spending as percentage of Gross Domestic Product, and (3) 
foreign assistance. This is a downward trend from the previous year and must be 
reversed, as key U.S. congressional leadership has articulated. 

In the cost-sharing category for fiscal year 2000, the Republic of Korea paid $751 
million out of $1.83 billion United States non-personnel stationing costs. This is a 
41 percent contribution that fell short of the congressional 2000 goal of 75 percent. 
The U.S. and South Korea enter negotiations this year to adjust this level of cost 
sharing and sign a new Special Measures Agreement. The Republic of Korea must 
raise its present percentage of non-personnel stationing costs. The U.S. State De- 
partment concurs. 

South Korean defense spending as a percentage of Gross Domestic Product 
dropped from 3.2 to 2.8 percent between 1998 and 1999. The 1999 value of 2.8 per- 
cent was below the U.S. defense investment of 3.2 percent. 

South Korean outlays for foreign assistance failed to increase by 10 percent be- 
tween 1998 and 1999, and at 0.04 percent of Gross Domestic Product, they fell 
below the congressional goal of 1 percent. 

Command Initiatives: During this past year, we have developed a number of ini- 
tiatives designed to better meet the needs and demands of our great alliance. The 
most important of these are support to the North-South transportation corridor, the 
“good neighbor” initiatives, environmental programs, and the Land Partnership 
Plan. 

The United Nations Command will continue to fully support President Kim Dae- 
Jung’s reconciliation process and the development of a road/rail transportation cor- 
ridor through the Demilitarized Zone. The command has already modified the 1953 
Armistice Agreement to allow the Republic of Korea to coordinate construction 
issues on behalf of the Military Armistice Commission. Close cooperation between 
United Nations Command and the South Korean Ministry of National Defense has, 
and will continue to ensure sufficient levels of security in the Demilitarized Zone 
during demining, corridor construction, and future operation. As we work closely 
with North Korea over issues concerning access and commerce in this corridor, we 
will continue to insist that all actions, and all confidence-building measures, are 
both reciprocal and verifiable. 

During the summer of 2000 the command and the government of South Korea ini- 
tiated comprehensive good neighbor initiatives in response to an alarming rise in 
“anti-U.S. Forces Korea” sentiment that turned violent in some situations. The pro- 
gram includes education programs for both U.S. servicemembers and the Korean 
public, public affairs programs to offer a balanced perspective to the Korean press, 
and increased interaction between U.S. servicemembers and local Korean military 
units and citizens. To educate and nurture an understanding between our 
servicemembers and South Korean citizens we began a bilingual quarterly news- 
letter jointly published by U.S. Forces Korea and the South Korean government, 
and posted on the Korean Defense Ministry’s internet website. Still in its infancy, 
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these initiatives have already paid dividends and will continue to do so into the fu- 
ture. 

Being good stewards of the environment in our host country is important to our 
mission and the alliance. We have accomplished much but there is more we will do. 
Future problem mitigation and environmental protection requires continuous fund- 
ing from both the Republic of Korea and United States. Our investment in protect- 
ing the Korean environment is the responsible course that serves to strengthen our 
alliance. 

The final future initiative is the Land Partnership Plan begun in December 2000 
with our Korean partners. This program seeks to improve the combined forces readi- 
ness posture, improve force protection, enhance public safety, stop training range 
encroachment, advance quality of life for U.S. forces, support South Korean eco- 
nomic growth, and posture our forces for cooperation well into the future. The com- 
bination of a robust and growing Korean economy, rising population, and very lim- 
ited land on the Korean peninsula is placing extreme pressure on the command. En- 
croachment by farming and construction on training ranges and in safety zones 
around ammunition storage areas endangers the public and is lessening our ability 
to properly train. This initiative will reconfigure and protect training areas, and 
consolidate our forces around hub installations. Both nations stand to gain signifi- 
cantly from this effort, but the program requires strong support from the Korean 
government. U.S. Forces Korea must have access to small new purchases of rural 
land for consolidation before we can release large areas of valuable urban land and 
facilities. Additionally, both sides must approach the plan as an integrated whole, 
and not piecemeal the package, to maximize benefits. 

COMMAND PRIORITIES 

During my comments today, I will discuss the status of programs and pro- 
grammatic areas in which resource allocations are of significant concern to me. My 
intent is to discuss possible problem areas as they now appear. However, these pro- 
gram areas and their associated funding levels may change pending the outcome of 
the new administration’s strategy and defense review which will guide future deci- 
sions on military spending. For fiscal year 2002, the President’s budget includes 
funding to cover our most pressing priorities. I ask that you consider my comments 
in that light. 

Achieving our vision and accomplishing our missions requires us to prioritize 
scarce resources. Our command priorities are (1) War Fighting Readiness, (2) Sup- 
port to War Plans, (3) Force Protection, (4) Future Force Development, and (5) Qual- 
ity of Life. 

War Fighting Readiness: Our number one command priority of war fighting readi- 
ness consists of training, exercises, and headquarters operations: 

Training is the cornerstone of our combat capability and level of readiness. Our 
combined forces continue to remain trained and ready. We can fight and win! The 
North knows it. They fear our power and might. We are fully capable of decisively 
defeating North Korea and destroying the regime. However, the command faces sig- 
nificant training challenges ranging from training range encroachment to required 
modernization. We need to reverse problems in three specific areas: (1) Training 
area requirements, (2) Korea Training Center modernization, and (3) Realistic 
urban operations training facility. 

Our first concern is that our joint forces experience a lack of adequate training 
areas on the peninsula. The problem stems from training areas being widely dis- 
persed, non-contiguous, often temporarily unavailable, and too small to support the 
range of our modern weapon systems. Current training areas also suffer from sus- 
tained civilian construction and farming encroachment. The Land Partnership Plan 
addresses this urgent problem by consolidating and protecting necessary training 
areas. The new Inchon International Airport scheduled for full operation in 2003 
creates additional problems for airspace management. The Republic of Korea gov- 
ernment must energize a realistic and near term program to improve their airspace 
management system. Failure to do so will increase the risk for both commercial air- 
lines and military aircraft. 

The second long-term challenge is the support for our Korea Training Center, 
Synthetic Training Environment Vision. Currently, we have the ability to train a 
battalion task force in the live environment at the Center but only under manpower 
intensive, manually supported efforts. We need to increase training realism by mod- 
ernizing range instrumentation. We are working with Department of the Army to 
fund this requirement. 

To squeeze the most benefit out of every training minute and dollar, we must in- 
fuse new training technologies. In the near term, full funding of our joint exercise 
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program is critical to maintaining our current level of readiness. Currently, our vital 
simulation centers (Korea Battle and Korea Air Simulation Centers) are not fully 
funded which requires us to reprogram dollars from other programs to fund these 
readiness enablers. This is a less than ideal situation. Third, and finally, urban com- 
bat training is imperative for all forces in Korea as urbanization now dominates 
South Korea, the second most densely populated country in the world. We greatly 
appreciate the fiscal year 2001 military construction (MILCON) you provided and 
efforts are ongoing to construct our Combined Arms Collective (urban warfare) 
Training Facility. However, instrumentation for this critical project is not funded. 
To achieve the maximum training benefit from this facility, we need to install the 
prescribed instrumentation systems. 

The second component of war fighting readiness is exercises. Both the content and 
timing of our combined and joint exercises successfully posture this command to 
deter, defend, and decisively win a military engagement. Exercises equal deterrence! 
Because of tbe proximity of the threat, the complexity of this theater, and our high 
personnel turnover, we must conduct robust theater level exercises annually to 
maintain combat readiness. Each exercise is unique and focused on a different es- 
sential component of the combined war fight. The loss or reduction of dollars 
to support these exercises will weaken readiness and deterrence, and ham- 
per our combined forces training to fight and win. 

Our vital Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff exercise support is currently 
under-funded. Budget constraints have seriously impacted our joint and combined 
exercise program. The combination of the increasing cost of strategic lift, and a flat- 
line strategic lift budget, has degraded our exercise strategic lift capability. It would 
be unwise to let this continue over the Future Years Defense Plan (FYDP). 

We will try to maintain our major exercises, but we must not sacrifice realistic, 
quality training opportunities in the process. Again, we must monitor our cuts care- 
fully because these exercises are not hypothetical — they are the exercising of real, 
“go to war” plans. Korea is the only theater in the world where real war plans drive 
all exercises. 

Finally, we need significant help with our headquarters operations. We anticipate 
needing additional funding in this area in order to conduct day-to-day operations in 
the headquarters for United Nations Command, Combined Forces Command, U.S. 
Forces Korea, and Eighth U.S. Army. 

Support to War Plans: The four principle categories of support to war plans are 
logistics; personnel; command, control, communications, computers, and intelligence 
(C 4 I); and, intelligence capability. Although we have made great strides in recent 
years, all four categories require additional support. 

The distance between the northeast Asian theater and the U.S. make logistics 
support a healthy challenge to overcome. The task that is most vital to our success 
in Korea is the current readiness of our forward deployed forces. It is time to change 
the way Korea-based units are viewed in our logistics system. Instead of considering 
our forces as forward based or stationed, we must be considered “forward deployed” 
in much the same manner as forces in the Balkans. The proximity of the enemy 
and short warning times mandate our forces be ready to fight tonight. In order to 
“fight tonight,” our units must have the supplies and equipment necessary to defeat 
any attack. We will defeat any North Korean attack early, while our augmentation 
forces and supplies are overcoming the tyranny of distance from the United States. 
To accomplish this our forces must have a support priority equal to the highest pri- 
ority of each of the four services. We intend to work through the services to improve 
this posture. 

Intra-theater sea and airlift form the cornerstones of our ability to integrate forces 
and provide responsive theater support during conflict. We fully support the Army’s 
initiative to forward station Army watercraft close to northeast Asia. We also are 
avid supporters of Air Force programs that will ensure adequate availability of C- 
130 and C-17 aircraft for intra-theater lift during a crisis. The geography of the Ko- 
rean Peninsula makes the effective use of theater-controlled air and sealift essential 
to our success. 

The limitations of airlift and sealift to rapidly move forces and supplies to Korea 
are a concern. We fully support the planned and continued modernization and main- 
tenance of our Defense Department’s strategic enroute infrastructure. 

The U.S. also needs to improve the strategic deployment triad: (1) For airlift, this 
means a robust acquisition program for the C-17, increased efforts to improve the 
reliability of the C— 5, and strong support for the Civil Reserve Air Fleet; (2) For 
sealift, this means the completion of our Ready Reserve Force and Large, Medium 
Speed Roll-On, Roll-Off programs; and (3) For pre-positioning programs, this means 
100 percent fill of equipment and adequate sustainment for these programs for all 
services. 
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Pre-positioning programs for equipment offer us the ability to reduce the strategic 
movement requirements early in any conflict. In Korea, our ability to defeat a North 
Korean attack is critically dependent upon the pre-positioning of key items of equip- 
ment and supplies. We primarily focus on the Army’s brigade set of equipment and 
supplies, the pre-positioning of critical munitions and repair parts, and the location 
of assets critical to our ability to integrate and sustain forces early in the fight. Our 
pre-positioning programs focus on the initial 15 to 30 days of the campaign while 
the United States’ strategic sustainment base gears up. We have shortages with re- 
gard to our stocks of preferred munitions, Air Force replacement parts, replacement 
ground combat systems, and the Army’s pre-positioned Brigade set. 

Key logistics and sustainment shortfall remains in Army Prepositioned Stocks 
(APS-4). Sustainment shortfalls limit ability to reconstitute the force and sustain 
missions, resulting in increasing risk. Significant major end item shortages do exist. 
Lack of repair parts and major assemblies with the APS-4 sustainment stockpile 
will directly impact the ability to return battle-damaged equipment to the fight. The 
current funding stream does not adequately support sustainment shortfalls in APS- 
4. However, the Army’s current plans are to cascade additional equipment into 
APS-4 sustainment stocks over the next couple of years, thus reducing the shortfall. 
We strongly support the services’ requirements to improve our ability to sustain 
combat operations. Failure to support these requirements increases our risk. 

The second element of supporting our war plans is personnel. Our main challenge 
is the turnover of our people. In a theater with approximately 95 percent turnover 
per year, the small size of our joint staff is currently our major concern. We are 
manned at about 34 percent of our wartime staff requirements. In addition, new 
mission areas such as force protection, information assurance, information oper- 
ations, and critical infrastructure protections are being established without any au- 
thorized billets. We cannot continue to handle new requirements without the man- 
power to do the job. This must change. Korea cannot go on at the 34 percent man- 
ning level. 

We are most concerned about our command and control systems. Today, severe 
deficiencies in command, control, communications, computers, and intel- 
ligence (C 4 I) functionality impairs our ability to execute the war plan. To achieve 
the information superiority that President Bush describes in A Blueprint for New 
Beginnings — A Responsible Budget for America’s Priorities, we must pursue tech- 
nologies that provide collaborative, interactive, real-time common operational under- 
standing. This is best achieved by building a C 4 I architecture that embraces the 
principles of network-centric warfare while leveraging emerging space based capa- 
bilities and sensor to shooter technologies. We are also engaging Joint Forces Com- 
mand to integrate ongoing C 4 I experimentation in our major peninsula exercises to 
help us stay on the forefront of emerging technology. We feel this relationship will 
put us in a solid position to integrate maturing technologies into our theater archi- 
tecture. 

Pursuing leading edge technologies alone will not guarantee success in the future. 
Transitioning to modern technology requires an accompanying shift from the cur- 
rent analog processes that served us well during the Cold War to the digital proc- 
esses needed to address regional threats in the information age. To begin this tran- 
sition, we need to balance current readiness with the imperative to pursue C 4 I capa- 
bilities that ensure full functionality. As such, the vast majority of our anticipated 
fiscal year 2002 budget for C 4 I supports the minimum required to sustain current 
“go-to-war” systems while we expect to pursue this new vision over the Future 
Years Defense Plan. This includes maintaining the funding previously earmarked 
for Korea support through U.S. Army Forces Command and Army Signal Command. 

Our “go-to-war” command and control (C 2 ) systems consist of the Global Com- 
mand and Control System ((GCCS), both U.S. -only and combined versions), as well 
as a combined secure video teleconferencing (VTC) system. These combined systems 
are the Department of Defense’s largest and most complex bilingual command and 
control systems and are absolutely imperative to commanding and controlling U.S. 
and South Korean forces. Over the last 5 years, U.S. Forces Korea has had to divert 
funds from other operations and maintenance programs to sustain these C 2 systems. 
We can no longer afford to take this approach. Our funding shortfall is significant, 
but contains only what is required to maintain the status quo. We have deferred 
new growth and operational enhancements to the outyears. 

Any discussion of C 4 I must include two near term challenges — information assur- 
ance and spectrum availability. These capabilities are critical to protecting our in- 
vestments in C 4 I. Our increasing use of information systems breeds a growing de- 
pendence. While this dependence does create opportunities for us to exploit adver- 
sary information and information systems, it does, however, expose our own 
vulnerabilities. We are pursuing a viable information assurance program to protect 
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our information while defending our information systems, but we anticipate facing 
a severe funding shortfall with regard to our top down driven projects. However, 
this could change as a result of the defense strategy review. 

I share the same concerns as other CINCs regarding the upcoming plan to sell 
off major portions of the U.S. frequency spectrum. Today, we are hindered from 
fielding new systems as well as training as we will fight because of host nation spec- 
trum access. We will soon be fielding the Apache Longbow attack helicopter in 
Korea but have not yet gained frequency approval for armistice training and oper- 
ations due to conflicts with South Korean commercial telecommunications providers. 
Additionally, there are no available frequencies to support unmanned aerial vehicles 
during armistice, and only limited frequency approval for Joint STARS and Patriot 
air defense system. Further sell-off of additional spectrum in the U.S. will reverber- 
ate around the world and significantly impair on our ability to execute operations. 
I strongly urge great caution in this area. 

Enhancement to our intelligence capability is an absolute necessity. President 
Bush’s articulation of the need for “leap-ahead technologies for new . . . intelligence 
systems” (A Blueprint for New Beginnings. . . ) hits the mark in Korea. Our top 
priority is to advance our intelligence backbone, the Pacific Command Automated 
Data Processing Server Site Korea (PASS-K) with 21st century technology. This is 
a General Defense Intelligence Budget Program (GDIP) that has operated with in- 
sufficient funding for over 5 years, and is now running on fumes. I fully support 
the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) requests for funding to expedite long ne- 
glected modernization, and acquire next-generation improvements. Failure to do so 
risks degrading our already diminished indications and warning posture while ham- 
pering our collaboration with the entire joint intelligence community. This must be 
funded! 

We must improve our theater’s intelligence systems’ functionality. Our VSAT 
(Very Small Aperture Terminal) satellite network provides us mobile communica- 
tions, but is currently separated into three isolated networks. We intend to integrate 
the three into one network, while modernizing and upgrading in the process. This 
will improve capacity and reduce costs while providing much needed redundancy in 
this fragile system. However, we have a funding shortfall in this program. 

We need to leverage our capability to collaborate with the entire joint intelligence 
community off peninsula to perform rapid targeting, battle damage assessment, and 
threat analysis. We plan to install hardware and software onto the existing systems 
and networks to accomplish this essential requirement. This will facilitate the inte- 
gration of U.S. Forces Korea collection efforts into national databases and threat as- 
sessments, seamlessly collaborating theater and national intelligence related to 
Korea. Without increasing our footprint in Korea, this will increase our accessibility 
to analysts at National Security Agency (NSA), DIA, and Joint Intelligence Center- 
Pacific Command. We need funding support for this effort. 

Finally, intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) assets must not dip 
below current levels in imagery intelligence and signals intelligence (SIGINT) . . . 
it must improve. Until the unmanned aerial vehicle proves itself reliable and afford- 
able as a replacement for the U2, we must hold the number of U2 pilots we have 
and not let this precious high-demand, low-density asset decrease on peninsula. I 
also fully support the U.S. national intelligence community, particularly National 
Security Agency, requests for funding to improve ISR and SIGINT capabilities. 

Force Protection: The environment in Korea presents several unique challenges for 
the protection of our servicemembers, civilians, and family members. While our force 
protection posture continues to improve, United States Forces Korea has 95 installa- 
tions across the peninsula, many quite small and remote. We have organized these 
95 installations into 12 “enclaves” for more centralized planning, execution, and co- 
ordination of resources and to provide a clear chain of command responsibility. 

During this past year, we have reviewed and updated the force protection plans 
for each of our enclaves. We are now taking the next step by exercising these plans, 
using likely terrorist scenarios, to continue to improve them. I have established a 
U.S. Forces Korea level “Tiger Team” to conduct an exercise at each of our enclaves 
during this fiscal year. Each exercise is preceded by a “Red Team” assessment, 
which simulates a terrorist group attempting to penetrate and attack one of our in- 
stallations. We have conducted four of these exercises thus far. We have shared the 
lessons learned from each of these with the joint community and all of our units 
as we continue to refine our force protection plans. 

We have identified four systemic force protection concerns within United States 
Forces Korea: lack of standoff, access to installations, off -post housing, and off-post 
activities. 

Our most resource intensive vulnerability is lack of standoff. Urban encroachment 
on our installations, decaying infrastructure, and the lack of available real estate 
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for force protection modifications contribute to the vulnerabilities. In the short term 
we have used Joint Staff Combating Terrorism Initiative Funds to install blast walls 
and mylar coating in limited areas to protect our most critical facilities. Our Land 
Partnership Plan addresses some of our long-term weaknesses. This plan will shift 
many of our installations and training areas from urban centers to rural areas and 
allow us to move more of our people onto our installations. 

Access to our installations poses another significant challenge. We have taken 
positive steps to improve our access control through implementation of a fingerprint 
scanning identification system and reducing the number of non-U.S. Forces Korea 
persons who can be sponsored onto our facilities. The Army currently fully funds 
our contract security guard force that maintains installation access control and pe- 
rimeter security without diverting soldiers to this task. Continued funding is vital. 

We are conducting a complete study of off-post housing and temporary lodging to 
assess our vulnerability and determine appropriate protection policies. Our long- 
term goal is to substantially reduce the number of personnel being housed off-post 
through increased construction of on-post quarters. In the near term we execute a 
very proactive force protection public awareness program for those living or travel- 
ing off post. 

We have routinely conducted force protection assessments for all high profile off- 
post activities and events. We have expanded risk assessments to assess our 
vulnerabilities with regard to the lower profile activities such as inter-camp bus 
routes and personnel attending college classes on local campuses. We continue to 
look for and implement innovative ways to mitigate our vulnerabilities and educate 
our personnel and their families on threat avoidance. We believe force protection 
funding shortfalls will be significant for fiscal year 2002, and we need your help to 
ensure our American personnel are properly protected. 

Future Force Development: As technology advances we must constantly seek inno- 
vative improvements to our capabilities through force development. We support the 
efforts of the research and development community, and would benefit most from 
improved intelligence analysis capability; ability to locate and track weapons of mass 
destruction; protection against nuclear, biological, and chemical attack; ability to de- 
feat hard and deeply buried targets; and missile defense. 

We are excited about the Army’s transformation concepts and I am pushing for 
the stationing of one Interim Brigade Combat Team (IBCT) in Korea to replace one 
existing brigade. This will provide the maneuverability and combat power necessary 
to operate in the mountainous and increasing urbanized terrain of Korea. It will 
also prepare us to refocus the Army’s forward deployed forces in Korea to a regional 
role. The IBCT provides a rapidly deployable ground force to complement Air Force 
Aerospace Expeditionary Forces, and Marine Expeditionary Forces, and Navy Am- 
phibious Ready Groups and Carrier Battle Groups as U.S. Forces Korea’s role tran- 
sitions to that of northeast Asia regional security. 

Quality of Life: Quality of life, our final command priority, is a basic element of 
overall readiness and is critical to our mission. As stated in President Bush’s A 
Blueprint for New Beginnings. . ., “we cannot honor our servicemen and woman 
and yet allow substandard housing and inadequate compensation levels to endure.” 
The Korean peninsula faces shortfalls in both areas. The investment philosophy of 
“50 years of presence in Korea ... 1 year at a time” has taken a severe toll on 
our housing, infrastructure, and morale. Personnel tempo is 365 days a year in this 
“hardship tour” area. Our servicemembers wake each day within artillery range of 
our adversary knowing he will be the one who decides if we go to war. Our intent 
is to make a Korean tour the assignment of choice for our military personnel by pro- 
viding the best quality of life possible. Our goal is a quality of life that is com- 
parable to other overseas assignments. This is clearly not the case today. A Korea 
assignment today involves the greatest loss of pay in the military, the highest com- 
mand declination rate, the highest “no show” rate in the U.S. Army, and the poorest 
quality of life of any permanent change of station assignment in the military. We 
have a plan but we need help. To attack these problems, we need to address Pay 
and Morale, Housing and Infrastructure, and MILCON. 

Even with the great assistance we received from Congress last year, we continue 
to face grim conditions regarding housing and infrastructure throughout this com- 
mand. Nearly 40 percent of the servicemembers in U.S. Forces Korea live in inad- 
equate quarters. Overcrowded facilities force us to billet many unaccompanied per- 
sonnel off-post, increasing their personal risk and cost of living. Unaccompanied 
housing and dining facilities suffer from rapid deterioration and excessive wear 
through overcrowding and lack of real property maintenance and repair (RPM) 
funding. Some military personnel still live in quonset huts and Vietnam-era pre-fab- 
ricated buildings. However, if funded, by 2008 the barracks will be upgraded to an 
acceptable standard. Fifteen percent of all buildings in the command are between 
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40 and 80 years old and 32 percent are classified as temporary buildings. In 1999 
and 2000 alone, the command suffered 295 electrical power and 467 water supply 
outages from decaying infrastructure. 

The lack of adequate family housing is the most serious quality of life issue we 
face in Korea. It contributes to high personnel turbulence and discontinuity, de- 
grades morale and productivity, resulting in high assignment declinations and re- 
tention problems for our services. Indeed, Korea’s uniqueness as a yearlong unac- 
companied tour has been purchased at a price. We provide government owned and 
leased housing for 1,987 personnel — less than 10 percent of our married 
servicemembers — compared to more than 70 percent in Europe and Japan. Our goal 
is to increase the command-sponsored rate for Korea. 

The solution is to raise the quality of life for personnel that serve in Korea, and 
we have a plan. This current plan includes new construction and leasing local hous- 
ing units. We intend to apply more than half of this cost from our host nation con- 
struction funding to build 4,200 of the 6,300 units needed over the next 20 years, 
but we will need your help to fund family housing construction. In addition, we need 
leased housing (800 units authorized by Title 10 now, and add an additional 2,000 
units to expand the command sponsored population). This year’s “New Housing 
Project” budget includes 60 new units at Camp Humphreys. This project must not 
be cut. A total of 6,300 units across the peninsula are required. 

Congressional funding that you provided last year has enabled us to improve 
water distribution systems at Kunsan and Osan Air Bases, and improve existing 
barracks at Camp Carroll, Camp Hovey, and Camp Page. Nevertheless, chronic 
under-funding of military construction (MILCON) funding for Korea during the past 
15 years and the interruption of MILCON dollars for our command between 1991 
and 1994 has limited our ability to give our servicemembers the quality of life they 
deserve. We desperately need to execute a comprehensive construction program and 
begin to eliminate the unacceptable living and working conditions in aging facilities 
that U.S. forces in Korea face every day. 

Aging facilities are also more costly to maintain. Under funding of RPM exacer- 
bates an already serious problem with troop housing, dining facilities, work areas, 
and infrastructure. We hope to receive additional funding that will allow us to keep 
the doors open to our facilities and make emergency repairs only. It will still leave 
us short of our total requirement. 

Finally, utilities costs are soaring. This is an area where increasing costs can no 
longer be absorbed. Oil costs are up 60 percent. Electricity is up 5 percent and 
scheduled to go up 15 percent more. Because of these increased energy costs, we an- 
ticipate needing additional funds. 

In summary, we work our command priorities through a balanced readiness ap- 
proach — carefully addressing combat readiness, infrastructure, and quality of life 
with limited resources. Our ability to fight and win decisively is tied to proper bal- 
ance in all of these essential areas. Overall, our top priorities for fiscal year 
2002 are as follows: (1) C 4 I architecture modernization and protection, (2) 
Combat readiness: air and ground battle simulation centers, (3) Anti-terror- 
ism and force protection, (4) Environmental protection and damage mitiga- 
tion, (5) Real property maintenance, and (6) Family housing. 

CONCLUSION 

We would like to leave you with five thoughts: 

First, we want to emphasize that the support of Congress and the Amer- 
ican people is vitally important to our future in Korea. We thank you for all 

you have done. However, we must also ensure that our resolve is consistent and 
visible so that North Korea, or any other potential adversary, cannot misinterpret 
it. We have an investment of over 50 years in this region. I believe we should con- 
tinue to build on it to guarantee the stability that is so important to the people of 
Korea, northeast Asia, and to our own national interests. We urge committee mem- 
bers to come to Korea and see first-hand the importance of the American military 
presence and the strength and vitality of the United States — Republic of Korea alli- 
ance. 

Second, the North Korean military continues to increase its nonconven- 
tional threat and conduct large-scale training exercises in spite of severe 
economic problems and a perception of a thawing relationship between 
North and South Korea. North Korea’s continued growth in military capability 
and the intent implied, amounts to a continued significant threat. Now, more than 
ever, the strength of the Republic of Korea — United States alliance, built on a foun- 
dation of teamwork and combined training, provides both nations with a powerful 
deterrent as well as the readiness to fight and win. Make no mistake; there is no 
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“peace dividend” yet in the Korean theater at this time. The North Korean threat 
to peace and stability in northeast Asia will not fundamentally diminish until the 
North engages in tangible military confidence building measures, both now and in 
the future, that are verifiable and reciprocal. 

Third, this is the second year of commemorations recognizing the signifi- 
cance of the 50th anniversary of the Korean War, viewed by many of our 
veterans as the “forgotten war.” We are committed to honoring the brave veter- 
ans living and dead and hope you can join us in Korea for these commemorations 
to remember their sacrifice. 

Fourth, now and in the future, the U.S. and northeast Asian nations can- 
not secure their interests and economic prosperity without credible, rap- 
idly-deployable, air/land/sea forces in Korea. Presence is security, commitment 
to friends, and access into the region. As the only presence on the mainland of east 
Asia, U.S. forces in Korea will play a vital role in the future peace and stability of 
the region. 

Finally, you can be justifiably proud of all the exceptional things the sol- 
diers, sailors, airmen, marines, and Defense Department civilians continue 
to do with great spirit and conviction. They remain our most valuable asset. 
They sacrifice for our Nation every day. This is why we remain so firm that we owe 
all those who faithfully serve proper resources for training, a quality infrastructure, 
and an adequate quality of life. Again, thank you for this opportunity to share our 
thoughts with you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

We will have a 6-minute round of questioning for each member. 

I am going to lead right off, General Schwartz. During the course 
of President Bush’s campaign, he addressed the serious problems 
associated with retention of our middle grade officer corps and sen- 
ior enlisted. One of the root problems was over-deployment. While 
you speak with great pride as to the number of times that you and 
your subordinates have served in Korea, nonetheless, President 
Bush and Secretary Rumsfeld and the team have to look to deter- 
mine whether or not there are areas of the world in which we can 
reduce the U.S. presence which, in turn, hopefully will reduce the 
number of deployments. In our judgment — at least mine — the last 
administration was over-deployed with our Armed Forces and un- 
derfunded. 

Now, is your AOR one in which the Bush team can look at and 
determine, based on your recommendations, that there is a basis 
for a reduction of the total number of personnel which, in turn, 
would reflect Army-wide fewer deployments? 

General Schwartz. I think my answer to that, Senator Warner, 
would be this. With the current situation like it is, with the threat 
as we see it, with the words that I used, “bigger, better, closer, 
deadlier,” I would not recommend any cut or reduction of force in 
the Korean peninsula at this time. If, however, in the future we go 
down the path of reconciliation, if we go down the path of con- 
fidence-building measures that are verifiable and reciprocal, and 
we see that the north takes the actions — not the words, as you in- 
dicated in your opening statement, but the actions — to reduce the 
tension and to reduce the threat, then there could be a concomitant 
reduction of troops. But until we reach that period of time, I would 
not recommend to do so. 

Chairman Warner. You were present before this committee last 
year and have rejoined us this year. Is your AOR in your judgment 
subject to greater tensions and threat or about the same as last 
year? 

General Schwartz. Sir, I have to tell you the threat has gotten 
identifiably better in those areas that I talked about, and I can be 
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more specific in a closed session. But the threat is better than we 
saw it last year. They are training at a higher level. 

Chairman Warner. When you say it is better, in other words, it 
places a more serious threat to our forces and those of South 
Korea. 

General Schwartz. Right, sir. I think the threat is more serious 
today than it was last year when I testified. 

Chairman Warner. Let us start off with your AOR, Admiral 
Blair. What about the threat condition last year when you ap- 
peared before this committee versus this year? 

Admiral Blair. Sir, the concerns that you have about the strain 
on our people of operations I think are more true of other theaters 
than of the Pacific Command. I would, in fact, point to the East 
Timor operation as an operation in which we were able to come up 
with some very creative ways of working within an international 
coalition in order not to have large deployments of U.S. forces. 

Right now we have 12 on-the-ground personnel in Dili, East 
Timor. That is down from about 500 last year. The rest of our pres- 
ence is visits by Navy ships and often embarked Marine units. For 
instance, we have the Boxer Amphibious Ready Group with its em- 
barked Marine Expeditionary Unit making a visit during its regu- 
larly scheduled deployment. 

So, we are taking advantage of the deployment capability we 
have within the force to get the job done. All of our ships are with- 
in their personnel tempo (PERSTEMPO) limits, and the same is 
basically true for the other services. 

Chairman Warner. Do you feel that within your AOR there 
could be some reduction in deployments, thereby reflecting on less- 
ening the overall stress in the Navy on deployments and hopefully 
improving retention? 

Admiral Blair. I do not think the PERSTEMPO is a factor in re- 
tention in the Pacific theater. I think we are in good balance, sir. 

Chairman Warner. Returning again to the work that you per- 
form — and it is a very valuable contribution to this most difficult 
decision that is facing our President with regard to how to struc- 
ture this year’s arms package for Taiwan — did you have consulta- 
tions with our allies and friends, other nations in this region, and 
are their thoughts factored in? Because if we had the misfortune 
of an outbreak of hostilities requiring the presence or enhancement 
of U.S. forces to, hopefully, either stabilize or prevent it or, indeed, 
confront this problem, it would impact the entire region. Therefore, 
I think consultation with our allies should be a factor to be taken 
into consideration as we structure this package. All I need to know 
is procedurally, have you and your subordinates done that? 

Admiral Blair. We did not have specific discussions on the par- 
ticular Taiwanese request this year. It is something that we dis- 
cuss in general terms with allies, but there is not a procedure for 
a specific consultation with them. 

We do have specific consultations with the Taiwanese delegation 
itself. It comes to Washington to present the requests, along with 
rationale, and then it visits my headquarters in an unofficial capac- 
ity also to discuss it. 
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Chairman Warner. As you look at the relations between China 
and Taiwan and compare those relationships today with 1 year ago, 
do you believe the tensions are about the same or higher? 

Admiral Blair. About the same, sir. 

Chairman Warner. Now, as you look at the military situation 
with a trend in China of putting in place specific installations, mis- 
siles foremost, they are predicated presumably solely for the bal- 
ance of military power between China and Taiwan. Given that I 
think I understood you to say that that trend is increasing on be- 
half of China and therefore places upon Taiwan the need to en- 
hance its own defenses, will the arms packages now being con- 
structed in your judgment result in a balancing of this trend 
brought about by the initiatives in China? 

Admiral Blair. My recommendation is to take the actions nec- 
essary to maintain that balance, and I believe that balance is well 
attainable under current conditions. There have been improve- 
ments in the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), as I said. It is a 
mixed picture as far as the advanced weaponry goes. There have 
also been improvements in the Taiwanese Armed Forces as they 
also bring new systems on line. So, what you are talking about is 
the balance here, and that is the way my staff, my components, 
and I evaluate it. 

Chairman Warner. But in simple language, given the trend of 
increases you see on the behalf of China in its defense, increased 
spending, and the placement of missiles, that balance will no 
longer be present unless there is an enhancement of the arms 
package to Taiwan. Is that correct? 

Admiral Blair. There has to be an enhancement of Taiwan’s ca- 
pability through a combination of what they buy from us, what 
they manufacture from us, and what they buy from others. 

Chairman Warner. To bring that back in balance again. 

Admiral Blair. To maintain the balance. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. General Pace, one of the conclusions that Sen- 
ators Reed, Ben Nelson, Bill Nelson, and I reached following our 
visit to Colombia was that — and here I am quoting — “the continued 
strengthening, modernization, and professionalization of the Co- 
lombian military is the best hope for weakening the narco- 
traffickers’ strangle-hold on Colombian society, advancing the rule 
of law to protect the rights of all Colombians, and ending the mas- 
sive violations of human rights in Colombia.” Would you agree with 
that? 

General Pace. Sir, I agree with that 100 percent. 

Senator Levin. Could you tell us, General, about your views as 
to how serious you believe the Colombian army leadership is to end 
the cooperation between the Colombian army units in the field and 
the paramilitaries? 

General Pace. Senator, thank you. 

I am convinced that the senior leadership is dedicated to do that. 
I have been to Colombia seven times, sir. I have had the pleasure 
of meeting, on various occasions, with President Pastrana; on al- 
most every occasion, Minister of Defense Ramirez; and on every oc- 
casion, General Tapias, who is their chairman, and the service 
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chiefs of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. We have had discussions. 
We have visited field units. We have talked both about human 
rights violations and about collusion with the paramilitary. 

The Army of Colombia initially attacked the problem that they 
had with human rights. They have embedded in their training pro- 
gram human rights training. As an example of the success they 
have had there, 2 years ago about 60 percent of the accusations of 
human rights abuse inside Colombia were against the Colombian 
military. This past year, just under 2 percent of all accusations of 
human rights abuse was against the Colombian military. The Co- 
lombian military’s standing within the public has raised from num- 
ber 10 in public opinion polls to number 1. So, the Colombian mili- 
tary has, in fact, taken on the human rights responsibilities that 
they have with vigor. 

They have now turned that same focus onto collusion with the 
paramilitary. 

Senator Levin. In an attempt to end it. 

General Pace. Correct, sir. The leadership understands that it 
has been going on. They understand that it is unacceptable. They 
have undertaken to train their units in that regard, and in fact 
they have specifically said that they view the paramilitaries and, 
in their words, the “illegal self-defense forces,” to be the largest 
long-term threat to the survival of their democracy. Colombia uses 
the term illegal self-defense forces, because they think the use of 
paramilitary gives the organizations too much credibility. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

Admiral Blair, on the question of Chinese military spending, I 
understand there has been about a 17 percent hike in military 
spending in China. But most experts have previously concluded 
that China put economic development above military moderniza- 
tion. I am wondering whether in your view the hike in military 
spending means that the Chinese leadership has changed its prior- 
ities. 

Admiral Blair. No, Senator, I do not believe it does. It is inter- 
esting. The Chinese proudly announced a 17.7 percent increase, 
and when I asked 17.7 percent of what, the answers got a little 
vague. Chinese military budget accounting is evolving, to put it 
charitably, opaque to put it more realistically. There are various 
items off budget, and clearly the claims that they make of an over- 
all spending of on the order of less than $20 billion just does not 
make any sense. 

That being said, I do not believe that the fundamental priorities 
of the Chinese Government have changed. The Chinese officers 
that I talked to clearly feel underfunded. They feel that they are 
not being given the resources that they need, and the government 
leaders, according to the most careful estimates that I have, are 
keeping them underfunded. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

Admiral, this goes to both you and General Schwartz. It has to 
do with the Perry recommendations, the two-track policy approach 
that he recommended relative to North Korea. I understand that 
he worked carefully with your command, General Schwartz, and I 
believe also with the Pacific Command before those recommenda- 
tions were made. It is my understanding that his recommendations 
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had the full support of both commands. Is that correct? I could ask 
either or both of you. 

Admiral Blair. I can start because I was there, Senator Levin, 
when Secretary Perry was doing his study. The fundamental pieces 
of what he recommended, that we must maintain the deterrent ca- 
pability, that we must consult closely with both Japan and Korea, 
and that we should pursue a policy of offering Korea a balanced set 
of incentives to stop the behavior that was dangerous to its neigh- 
bors and to us in return for relief with their diplomatic and eco- 
nomic isolation was certainly something that we supported. 

General Schwartz. I think I add, sir, that the Perry process was 
a comprehensive review, and it went across the Agreed Framework 
of the missile moratorium. Certainly from what I hear from the ad- 
ministration right now that same comprehensive review is taking 
place, looking at everything that is in place and reviewing what we 
had done in the past and trying to make recommendations to move 
forward. So, I think it is a starting point certainly for all of us. As 
I testified last year, I think the Perry process took us a long way 
towards where we find ourselves on the peninsula at this time in 
terms of negotiation and even the summit that we have had and 
some of the historic things that have taken place in the last year. 

Senator Levin. Did he work carefully with your command before 
making those recommendations? 

General Schwartz. Sir, he did. In fact, I was almost flab- 
bergasted at the amount of time that he spent on the peninsula 
talking to us and working with us in developing his recommenda- 
tions. 

Senator Levin. Did the recommendations have the support of 
your command? 

General Schwartz. Yes, sir, they did. 

Senator Levin. On the question of the Framework Agreement, it 
has kept North Korea from producing enough plutonium for dozens 
of nuclear weapons. Are we better off militarily if North Korea does 
not have those additional weapons, does not produce that addi- 
tional plutonium? Does that leave us better off? 

General Schwartz. Sir, I do not think there is any doubt about 
it. If they are not producing fissile material, they are not then able 
to produce the nuclear weapons that we are so concerned about. So, 
when we have an agreement like the Agreed Framework and it 
freezes that capability, at least at two locations, like it has, that 
is beneficial. There is no doubt. 

Senator Levin. Just a quick brief answer, if I can, from each of 
you. As the CINCs, can you tell us whether or not you are partici- 
pating in the strategy review that is going on now in the Defense 
Department? Can you just tell us if you have an active role now 
in that strategy review? 

General Schwartz. Sir, I will give you an example for Korea. 
Ambassador Hubbard is there right now with a team that is the 
policy formulation team for this current administration. It’s on the 
peninsula for the next 3 or 4 days, briefing some draft rec- 
ommendations, getting feedback from us, as well as the Koreans, 
then moving on to Japan. So, that process is active and taking 
place on the peninsula. 

Senator Levin. Admiral, are you actively involved in that review? 
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Admiral Blair. Are you talking about the review of North Ko- 
rean policy? 

Senator Levin. No, generally. 

Admiral Blair. The overall strategy review. Yes, sir, I am in- 
volved in the overall strategy review. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

General Pace. Sir, Secretary Rumsfeld gave me a draft last night 
and asked me to be prepared to discuss it with him tonight. 

Senator Levin. Great. Thanks. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Schwartz, you used in your opening statement the term 
“well-trained, fit-to-fight.” I have visited you in different incarna- 
tions that you have had, and one thing I have noticed is you are 
able to get fitness programs squeezed out of nothing. Are you satis- 
fied with your quality of life and your fitness program there? 

General Schwartz. Sir, I am not, to be honest with you. I am 
looking hard at the fitness programs. I am looking hard at the 
quality of life, and I am trying to articulate some of our needs. I 
have done so in my formal statement, and I am doing so as I make 
visits around to Congress and the Senators. So, I am trying to ar- 
ticulate a better effort in that regard. 

We are trained and ready, but when we look at the infrastruc- 
ture and we look at the quality of life aspects of Korea, 50 years, 
1 year at a time, there is a lot of work that needs to be done to 
get that theater and that peninsula up to speed. 

Senator Inhofe. When you talk about when you look up north 
the threat that is up there, I know that right now they are review- 
ing a lot of this new equipment that we are talking about, such as 
the Crusader, but do you see a real need for a high rate of fire ar- 
tillery piece in terms of reducing the threat that you are facing? 

General Schwartz. Senator Inhofe, I do. One of the imbalances 
we have on the peninsula is artillery. The capability of the North 
Koreans — they have the world’s largest stockpile of multiple rocket 
launchers. They have the world’s largest artillery force for such a 
small nation. I am very concerned about that capability, and any- 
thing we can do in the south to offset that to bring that into bal- 
ance with respect to the Crusader or any other artillery systems, 
I would be in favor of. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes, because we are right now deficient com- 
pared to them in the rapid fire realm. 

General Pace, this is not consistent with what we are supposed 
to be asking at this hearing, but because of something else that is 
going on right now and because of the Pace-Fallon report that you 
were involved in, I would just like to ask you the question. As far 
as Vieques is concerned, I made an effort to see all of the possible 
alternative sites and came back satisfied that there is none. 

But just recently the two sites in Nevis came up. Since they were 
not on my list to go see, I would like to ask if you remember why 
they were or were not alternatives for this type of integrated train- 
ing. 

General Pace. Sir, Admiral Fallon and I looked at that early on 
in our deliberations for the report we provided. It did not make the 
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final cut because it lies in the path of a very heavily trafficked civil 
aircraft area. 

Senator Inhofe. So, neither one of those made your list to exam- 
ine. 

General Pace. That is correct. 

Senator Inhofe. Admiral Blair, when Senator Warner talked 
about how you would assess the threat today relative to 5 years 
ago, you thought for a while and said, about the same. I think your 
answer is probably accurate, but it is very serious. It was 5 years 
ago, as I recall, when China was putting on its show there in the 
Taiwan Straits. I think at that time it was to influence the elec- 
tions. That is when one of the high officials said we are not con- 
cerned about America intervening because they would rather de- 
fend Los Angeles than Taipei. 

Then more recently, when they made the statement that war 
with America is inevitable — now, these are things that have been 
happening over the last 5 years. 

Then just a few months ago, when you met privately with some 
of the Chinese generals in Beijing and informed them that the 
United States stands ready to defend Taiwan in the event of Chi- 
nese attack, according to one official, he dismissed your statement 
as a laughable bluster. 

Now, in light of the buildup that is going on there, we talked 
about the budget. We have not talked about the fact that they are 
buying an unknown number of SU-27s, SU-30s, things that are as 
good or better than those things that we have right now. Even 
though you assess the threat the same today, I did not want that 
answer to imply that, for some reason, it is not that serious. 

Admiral Blair. Sir, no, I was answering the question about there 
is a relative threat today. 

I read that same newspaper article, and I do not know what the 
hell they were talking about. When I talk to Chinese officials and 
tell them that we can take care of our responsibilities there, they 
do not dismiss it one bit. In fact, quite the contrary. 

Senator Inhofe. In your opening statement, you talked about 
readiness and some of your problems. In terms of readiness, I 
would like to ask both of the Generals to respond in the same way. 
What is the nature of your readiness problems for the RPM ac- 
counts, quality of life, which I always consider to be a readiness 
issue, not a personnel issue, force structure? What are your readi- 
ness problems, General Pace and then General Schwartz? 

General Pace. Sir, in my area of responsibility, I have very few 
troops actually assigned to me. I get all troops deployed to me from 
the Joint Forces Command under the authority of the Secretary. 
So, I am very fortunate in that the troops who come to work in the 
SOUTHCOM AOR are, in fact, fully trained and ready to perform. 

Senator Inhofe. You do not have the problem. 

General Pace. So, I do not have readiness problems. That is 
right, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. General Schwartz. 

General Schwartz. I think I would comment on it just to rein- 
force a couple that I started my opening statement with. Some of 
the readiness concerns that I have, of course, are in the C 4 I area, 
command and control and the protection of our command and con- 
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trol facilities in terms of hardening and in terms of the fiber optics 
we need. I would say that was number one. 

The upgrading of our battle simulation center so we can have the 
robust exercises that we have, and the sustainment of dollars to 
conduct those exercises is very important to us. 

The force protection effort, as I indicated, is tremendously impor- 
tant because we found ourselves all over that peninsula and we 
find ourselves in a situation now where we have not been able to 
take the force protection measures that we are confident that we 
need to take for the future. So, we will need some dollars to fix 
some of that. 

Then, of course, I would just maybe end with this, the RPM, the 
real property maintenance account. We have a tremendous need for 
dollars to fix some of the things that are 30- and 40-years-old that 
we just have not been able to fix. Those dollars are in the millions, 
and we just need to get our hands around that and some money 
to fix some of the things. 

Senator Inhofe. By the very nature of an RPM account, that is 
something that should be done immediately. Yet, you do have a 
great need there, just as the other CINCs do that we have talked 
to. That seems to be consistent. 

General Schwartz. Yes, sir. There is no doubt. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much. 

General Pace. Senator, if I may, I answered your question based 
on the troops and equipment that deploys to my AOR. To be more 
complete in my answer, I can give you a very thorough answer 
about ISR in the closed session. 

Senator Inhofe. Very good. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Dayton. 

Senator Dayton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Schwartz, I noticed that you are originally from St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and your distinguished service greatly enhances your 
native State. So, thank you. 

General Schwartz. Thank you very much. 

Senator Dayton. You spoke briefly and you mentioned that you 
had discussed this at greater length with the Chairman about the 
treatment of our service men and women who are deployed, as well 
as their families who are left behind. I had the very sad duty last 
week to go to Fort Bragg to attend the memorial service for an 
Army Ranger, Sergeant Troy Westburg from Minnesota, who was 
deployed to Kuwait, his first overseas tour of service, and 1 month 
later was returned home to his family with the loss of his life. So, 
it underscored to me the sacrifices that these men and women are 
prepared to make and are sometimes called upon to make are very 
real. For their families, the separation over that period of time at 
best is a hardship and at worst is a lifelong tragedy. 

So, I wonder if you could elaborate on your brief comment about 
how the rations and other ways in which these families are sub- 
jected to what you would consider unfair, undue hardship finan- 
cially and otherwise and what can we do, what should we do to re- 
mediate that? 

General Schwartz. Thank you very much, sir. I appreciate the 
opportunity to comment on that. 
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The separation is tough. It is long. It is hard. When you look into 
the eyes of these great people, you can see the hurt. There is a hurt 
there. They serve and they are willing to do that. That is what they 
signed up for. There is tremendous opportunity on that peninsula 
for them to train and do the things that they love. So, there is a 
hurt but there is also a love of what they do. 

But if you just look on the hurt side and the quality of life side, 
we need to improve the barracks situation over there. We need to 
improve the quality of life over there in terms of the facilities that 
we have, dining facilities and gyms. So, we need to pick up on that. 

But when you get into the individual soldier, sailor, airman, and 
marine, I think there are a couple of things we can do. We can look 
at this whole issue of separate rations, which I commented on, be- 
cause when they deploy to that theater and they leave that family 
and that spouse behind, that is a big hurt. That is about a $4,000 
a year hurt that she or he has when they are deployed away from 
home for a year. So, we need to take a hard look at that and see 
if we are doing the right thing there and see if we can provide the 
means to give it back to them, or at least not take it away. 

The second thing is — and I have talked several times about 
this — we ought to look seriously about a tax exclusion for these 
folks because when they are deployed in other areas of the world, 
when they are deployed to the Balkans, when they are deployed to 
Kuwait, we give these great soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines 
a tax exclusion. It is a tremendous boost in morale. It is a tremen- 
dous vote of confidence for their sacrifice when they are deployed 
away from home. It helps that family back home. It helps that sol- 
dier say, this is not hurting me as much when I am gone for a year, 
and it kind of covers some of those hidden expenses. 

I have been doing some surveys about those hidden expenses, 
and they are anywhere from $4,000 to $6,000 out of each service- 
member’s pocket per year. Plus the separate rations hurt. When 
you add that all together, you are starting to talk about $10,000 
to $12,000 that a servicemember has to pay to serve away from 
home. So, there are some things that we need to do and take a 
hard look at to try to help them when they are repetitively going 
back to a theater like Korea. 

Senator Dayton. Thank you, sir. 

If you have any specifics on that, being a freshman member of 
this committee, you can help educate me and also additional rem- 
edies. I would appreciate if you would send those to me. Thank 
you. 

General Schwartz. Thank you, sir. We will do. I will follow up 
on that. 

Senator Dayton. Thank you very much. 

General Pace, you mentioned Colombia. We have had a couple of 
briefings on that, including a meeting with the Defense Minister of 
Colombia. Some of the comments that he made struck a note in my 
memory bank. He referred to the light at the end of the tunnel in 
the situation there. Your testimony, sir, refers to the increased 
paramilitary activity, kidnappings, and the like which seems, given 
our involvement in what some might view as the domestic affairs 
of that country, would be almost a natural follow-on to what we are 
doing. 
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I understand that these policies are made by civilian authorities, 
but from a military standpoint, how do you view realistically the 
situation there? 

As a corollary to that, I appreciate that in your prepared re- 
marks you referred to this illicit drug industry as a growing threat 
to the United States homeland which corroborates in my own view 
that one of, if not the greatest, threat to our national security is 
this flow of illicit drugs into this country and the devastating effect 
it is having on our cities, our youth, and the like. 

What, if anything, from a military standpoint could we do to in- 
crease the interdiction of these narcotics coming into this country 
to make the transport of them something that would be seen as so 
life-threatening that we would have a greater deterrence on those 
who are trafficking, it seems often without impunity? 

General Pace. Senator, thank you very much. I will try to give 
you the Reader’s Digest version of the answer to both those very 
important questions. 

With regard to the situation, sir, President Pastrana’s Plan Co- 
lombia, which we are supporting through the bipartisan support of 
our Congress, has 10 very distinct parts, one of which is the mili- 
tary piece. The other nine are such things as revamping the judici- 
ary, improving the schools, improving the health, building roads, 
alternative crop development, and all the kinds of things that will 
actually be the make or break part of the plan and will determine 
whether or not it is successful in the future. But to get there, the 
military and police are providing a secure environment, which al- 
lows the other nine parts to take place and is very important. 

Today, the combined capabilities of the Colombian military and 
Colombian police is not sufficient to provide security for the entire 
country. They can, in fact, do set -piece battles and win. They can 
go to a particular part of the country, take control of it, and sustain 
that control, but they are not large enough to be able to provide 
security for the entire country. 

As a result of that, the military support that we are providing 
in the form of assisting them to train their counternarcotics bri- 
gade and assisting them through our State Department to obtain 
helicopters and to marry up the helicopters with the counter- 
narcotics brigade is, in fact, helping them very much. 

The plan by President Pastrana to increase the size of his mili- 
tary by 10,000 a year, each year for the next several years will, in 
fact, go a long way toward allowing him to have the size force and 
the professional size force to be able to provide the security he 
needs. 

So, from my perspective, the plan as laid out, if aggressively pur- 
sued, can in fact reach the goal for which it is intended, sir. 

To your second question, sir, as far as threat to the homeland, 
sir, I consider drugs to be a weapon of mass destruction. It is a 
threat to our homeland. If I had $1 to spend, I would spend it on 
demand reduction. The second place I would spend money is in the 
source zone we are helping right now, and the third place I would 
spend money would be in the transit zone. The reason I put it in 
that priority is that is where I believe our efforts will provide the 
most success in the long term. It is very difficult, once it is pro- 
duced and it begins its transit to the United States, through the 
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eastern Pacific, up through Central America, through the Carib- 
bean, up through the islands, to chase those arrows once they have 
left the bow to try to catch them in flight or determine where they 
are going to land. 

Senator Dayton. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, Senator. 

We will now hear from Senator Smith. 

Senator Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Blair, I was reading excerpts of some remarks you made 
recently in a speech regarding the concept of security communities. 
Some of what you say makes sense. A couple of things concern me. 
Let me just briefly pull out a couple of lines and then ask for your 
comment. 

The prevalent way of thinking about international relations 
throughout Asia and the Pacific is in balance of power. 

You go on to say that is the world of Bismarck in 19th century 
Europe. An alternative approach, offering the prospect of a brighter 
future in Asia and better suited to the concerns of the 21st century 
is one in which states cooperate in areas of shared interest, such 
as peaceful development, diplomacy promotion, and the use of ne- 
gotiation. In essence, it would be preferable to promote security 
communities as opposed to the old balance of power. 

Then you go on to say the problem is not force structure. It’s zero 
sum balance of power mindsets and ambiguous intentions, fueled 
by ethnic and religious zeal, et cetera. 

Then you say here part of the answer lies in developing regional, 
multilateral approaches to common security challenges. The most 
effective method is to develop policy coordination, including com- 
bined military cooperation, on a particular regional security mili- 
tary issue or a series of related security issues. 

I understand where you are coming from in terms of trying to 
relax tensions and work together in a community sense, a security 
community. But combined military cooperation, if you were to move 
that to a region such as the Taiwan Straits and try to come up 
with a common security community, how would you do that in such 
a region as that? 

My understanding of the military cooperation with China is it is 
a one-way street. We give and they give nothing. So, I am very con- 
cerned about that particular statement as to how it may apply to 
China in your region of AOR. 

Admiral Blair. Sir, I think in our relationship with China, we 
have areas in which our interests coincide and we have areas in 
which we are at odds. Clearly, Taiwan is the area where we are 
most at odds because they reserve the right to use force and we re- 
serve the right for them not to use force. 

On the other hand, there are many areas in which the interests 
of the two countries run parallel: resolving the Korean Peninsula 
situation peacefully without conflict, ensuring that southeast Asia 
is a region which is secure and developing peacefully, the flow of 
oil from the Persian Gulf, on which China is becoming dependent, 
and many other allies of the United States of that region are de- 
pendent on, transnational issues such as narcotics. General Pace 
was talking about narcotics coming up from Colombia. There is also 
a flow from the Golden Triangle through southern China out to all 
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countries in the region. It is affecting China. It is affecting other 
countries in southeast Asia. Part of it comes to the United States. 
Terrorism, which is a threat to both of our countries. 

In addition, virtually all of those areas that I have talked about 
are areas that are not just in China’s and the United States’ inter- 
est. They are in the interest of the other countries in the region. 
North Korea is the interest of all of the countries in the region. 
Transnational issues are in the interest of all. Southeast Asian sta- 
bility is in the interest of all. 

So, I believe that in those areas, the United States, China, and 
other countries can cooperate, including military cooperation on 
things like peacekeeping, disaster relief, basically the non- 
warfighting military cooperative areas. I think we can develop 
areas in which we can productively work together and stand a bet- 
ter chance of isolating the holdovers from past conflicts, such as the 
Korean standoff, such as the Taiwan Strait standoff. So, I think it 
offers a way for China to develop constructively and for the United 
States and other countries to make that same approach. 

Senator Smith. Did you make any recommendations to Secretary 
Rumsfeld on Taiwan arms sales? 

Admiral Blair. I did. 

Senator Smith. I assume you choose to keep those private at this 
point. 

Admiral Blair. I would rather let the decision process play out, 
sir. 

Senator Smith. All right. 

Again, in the Taiwan Straits and looking at any possibility of 
what you call a security community, we have reports, at least from 
Taiwanese newspapers, about the Chinese using the Russian-made 
Sunburn missile in the region. The most significant purpose of that 
missile is to take out an aircraft carrier, to “kill it” is the exact 
term that they use. That sends to me a pretty clear message from 
the Chinese that they are intent on countering the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet’s presence in the Taiwan Straits. With all due respect, I do 
not see how there can be shared or combined military cooperation 
with a country that is basically threatening our entire Seventh 
Fleet carrier force out there. 

What are we doing now to be able to protect our forces from any 
possible attack from a Sunburn missile, especially the several thou- 
sand men and women who would be on an aircraft carrier? What 
countermeasures are we taking to that missile being introduced 
into the region? 

Admiral Blair. The Seventh Fleet, in conjunction with the other 
forces that I can bring to bear, can ensure that China would not 
be successful in aggression against Taiwan should the decision be 
made to commit our forces. So, when you look at the whole picture, 
China right now cannot be successful in aggressing and, therefore, 
coercing Taiwan. That is the job that we have. 

As I mentioned, I think we should not have Taiwan define the 
entire U.S. -Chinese relationship. It should not define the entire 
military relationship. It certainly should not define the entire na- 
tional relationship, which includes economic cooperation and all of 
the changes that information technology and generational change 
are bringing to China. So, I do not think that a military confronta- 
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tion between the United States and China is inevitable, and I be- 
lieve that we should pursue policies which makes it less likely 
rather than more likely. 

Senator Smith. My time is expired. If you want to say it in closed 
session fine, but I just want to ask, are our carriers in the Seventh 
Fleet in the Taiwan Straits threatened by Sunburn missiles? 

Admiral Blair. The carriers in the Taiwan Strait can carry out 
their jobs, Sunburn missiles or no Sunburn missiles. 

Senator Smith. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, Senator Smith. 

Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you. 

General Pace, the U.S. Ambassador to Colombia, Ann Patterson, 
has indicated that spray planes in Colombia were shot at 122 times 
last year and American civilians are involved in flying those 
planes. Her assessment is that Americans are at risk in Colombia 
and that we will have Americans shot down. 

What is your view about the risk that Americans have in Colom- 
bia? Is it inevitable that Americans will be shot down? 

General Pace. Senator, thank you. 

The American civilians who are flying those aircraft are hired by 
our State Department to fly those airplanes. They are U.S. contrac- 
tors who are flying the airplanes. They have, in fact, had at least 
128 hits in the last year on these small airplanes that they fly. 
They continue to fly into the more difficult areas to reach. Where 
they have been spraying so far is in the flat areas. As they get into 
the more mountainous terrain where the folks on the ground can 
shoot at them not only straight up but from the sides, the environ- 
ment in which they fly becomes more and more dangerous. It 
would not surprise me that over time that one of those aircraft will 
be shot down. 

Senator Kennedy. Well, if that happens, what are the proce- 
dures for search and rescue operations? Who is responsible for the 
Americans’ safety? 

General Pace. Sir, those aircraft are flying in support of and as 
part of the Colombian National Police effort. The Colombian Na- 
tional Police have the search and rescue responsibilities. The heli- 
copters that they use currently are manned both by Colombian pi- 
lots and by U.S. civilian contract pilots. 

Senator Kennedy. So, our military would not be involved in any 
of the search and rescues? 

General Pace. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kennedy. Are the American civilians who are involved 
in flying these spray planes armed? 

General Pace. I do not know, sir. I can find out. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

[Deleted.] I defer to DOS for further information on this policy. 

Senator Kennedy. On the issue of collusion between the Colom- 
bian Armed Forces and the paramilitary, it is widely recognized 
that collusion between the two groups exists at the grassroots level, 
notwithstanding the efforts at the higher levels to address the 
problem. The State Department Human Rights Report states that 
in 2000 members of the security forces collaborated with the para- 
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military groups that committed abuses, in some cases allowing 
such groups to pass through roadblocks, sharing information, or 
providing them with supplies and ammunition. 

Who is the highest ranking U.S. military person who has con- 
veyed concerns about the links to the Colombian Government? 

General Pace. Sir, the highest ranking U.S. military officer who 
has conveyed that concern is me. 

Senator Kennedy. I know you made a brief reference earlier to 
Senator Levin. I know you have been there seven times, and I ap- 
preciate your earlier responses. Could you give us some idea about 
what the response was and what your own reaction is to it? 

General Pace. Sir, thank you. 

Sir, the response from President Pastrana, who broached the 
subject with me, Minister Ramirez, who broached the subject with 
me, General Tapias and all of his service commanders, who briefed 
me on it first, have all been of great concern. They recognize that 
they do have, at the lower levels, collusion with what we call the 
paramilitaries. They are determined to stamp out that collusion. 

As one indicator, I have been invited next week by General 
Tapias to go to sit down and debrief his senior staff, his service 
chiefs, and their senior staffs on my testimony in front of these 
committees so that they can better understand what issues are of 
importance to the United States Congress. Obviously, two of the 
issues I will talk to them about and debrief them on are human 
rights and collusion. So, they are very dedicated, sir, from the 
president on down, to stamping this out, just as in the past they 
focused on human rights violations and their record has improved 
dramatically. 

Senator Kennedy. Let me ask you this before I come to the 
human rights. Have the American military personnel on the 
ground in Colombia seen evidence of this collusion? 

General Pace. No, sir. We operate solely inside the training 
bases. We do not go out on operations, sir. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Kennedy, could I interrupt just a 
minute? I have to absent myself to go up and introduce the new 
nominee for the General Counsel of the Department of State, a 
former Deputy Secretary of Defense. So, I will be back in just a few 
minutes. 

If you, Senator Sessions, would take the chair. 

Senator Kennedy. On the issues of human rights, I have appre- 
ciated the percentages and the population. As one who was around 
during the pacification in Vietnam, I remember we used to have a 
checklist too. A hamlet was pacified if they had a well. They had 
10 different things. If they had a well, they had a school, they had 
employment, they had housing, they had the other, it was pacified. 
So, it took us a long time to realize that we ought to look at what 
has happened in the inflation of rice that is coming into that ham- 
let in terms of understanding of what was really happening in that 
area or region. We became much more sophisticated in terms of the 
evaluation. I am sure you will want to do that as well. 

When we talk about the human rights, I am sure you will want 
to know the kinds of charges that were made, what level of human 
rights charges were made, what has been dropped, or what has not 
been dropped on this. They have gone from the percentages. I 
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would like to know who is doing the polls. We have all been 
through polls. I am sure you have your own intelligence people who 
are looking at it. I am sure you are appropriately skeptical, as you 
would be, in trying to make any judgment on any policy sort of 
question. 

My time is up. If you have any reaction to that. 

But then if I could, Mr. Chairman, ask if SOUTHCOM is prepar- 
ing a report on Colombia’s paramilitary groups and their links with 
drug traffickers. I would like to see if SOUTHCOM could do one 
for the committee, if that is possible. I suppose that request order 
for the committee ought to come through the chair, but I will ask 
that and I will talk to the chair and the ranking member. 

General Pace. Sir, we can do that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Colombia has the most complex human rights environment in the Area of Respon- 
sibility (AOR) due to the symbiotic relationship between drug trafficking organiza- 
tions (DTOs) and several illegal armed groups. We continue to see allegations that 
members of the Colombian Military (COLMIL) and National Police (CNP) maintain 
covert links to illegal self-defense forces, despite strong government and legal pres- 
sure to discontinue these ties. 

Illegal self-defense forces and insurgent groups are Colombia’s worst human 
rights offenders. [Deleted.] 

In a concerted effort to improve its human rights record, the Colombian govern- 
ment has implemented the most aggressive human rights program in the hemi- 
sphere. Along these lines, the government and, in particular, the COLMIL, have 
made significant progress. During the 1980s and early 1990s, about 60 percent of 
all reported accusations of human rights abuses were made against the security 
forces. In 2000, the number of accusations attributed to the security forces amount- 
ed to less than 2 percent, marking the fifth consecutive year in which accusations 
of human rights violations against the military have declined. This progress is a di- 
rect result of the effort made by Colombia’s military leadership to change the cul- 
ture of their institution. Specific measures have included educating their military 
on human rights standards, establishing a staff judge advocate corps, developing 
rules of engagement for the troops, and increasing the military’s cooperation with 
civilian investigative and prosecutorial agencies. 

Civilian and military investigators pursue officers and soldiers accused of collu- 
sion. The military penal code that went into effect in August 2000 took human 
rights investigations out of the hands of field commanders and created a cadre of 
military prosecutors. The Colombian government has given civilian courts jurisdic- 
tion in cases not involving official duties. Punishments for security force members 
found guilty of collusion with illegal self-defense forces have ranged from adminis- 
trative discipline to prison sentences. 

The COLMIL has declared a “no tolerance” policy against collusion by military 
members with self-defense forces and has successfully sought to condemn members 
linked to these groups and human rights violations. Reliable evidence on collabora- 
tion is limited, making it difficult to assess confidently the degree of collaboration 
within the COLMIL. 

USSOUTHCOM uses all source information to poll human rights abuses in Co- 
lombia: [Deleted.] 

General Pace. My human rights information, sir, came from Am- 
bassador Patterson and her country team. I am parroting informa- 
tion I received in country from the U.S. embassy. 

Senator Kennedy. I would just say that in your own evaluation 
to know the types of charges, what the allegations are, and how 
they are being dismissed, what officers, if they are officers, or non- 
commissioned people, to give a complete picture I think is going to 
be called for as well. 

But I thank you very much for your testimony. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, and I thank the Senator from Louisiana. 
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Senator Sessions [presiding]. General Schwartz, I think it is my 
time to ask a few questions. 

With regard to Korea and the assignment of your fine soldiers 
there and the detriment and losses they incur in terms of income 
and their families — Senator Dayton I think mentioned it — where 
are we in getting that fixed? I think you are exactly correct. It is 
something that in terms of cost is not that great, but it strikes me 
as a real unfairness. It has to be a sore spot for the soldiers. Can 
we fix it and how close are we to getting it fixed? 

General Schwartz. Sir, let me say this. We are doing some of 
the things that we can do on our own. For example, we have just 
won a victory on the peninsula in terms of Korea being defined as 
a hardship tour. So, that allowed our soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
marines to get up to as much as $150 a month this year that they 
did not get last year. That is a victory. They are tremendously ex- 
cited about that. As I travel around the peninsula, all of them say 
to me, General Schwartz, thank you. It makes a difference. So, we 
have had some success ourselves. 

We are talking to the service chiefs about this separate ration 
issue and trying to articulate exactly the number of dollars that it 
would take for each service chief to chip in and try to pay that bill 
because it will have to come from the service chiefs. I am working 
that on my side. 

As far as the tax exclusion piece of it, I have seen many Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House and we are talking about that and 
the positive impact that it would have on the service people. 

So, I would tell you that we are moving, but we still have some 
work to do in terms of making it a reality. 

Senator Sessions. I hope you will keep us informed on it. I think 
this Congress would be ready to help you on that. It does strike me 
to be a significant matter. 

With regard to force protection in the 95 stations — you mean lo- 
cations that you have troops in Korea — can those be consolidated? 
In the long run, would that be a cost-saver for our deployment in 
Korea? 

General Schwartz. Sir, thank you very much. 

Yes, they can be consolidated. I have started an initiative which 
I call the Land Partnership Plan, which we introduced this year for 
the first time. To give you an example of the magnitude of that ef- 
fort, of the 95 I spoke of, 46 are major installations. We are going 
to reduce that, according to the plan, to 25 major installations. 
That is significant. 

We are cooperating with the South Koreans right now in that ef- 
fort. We are moving it along, and I think it is going to be very suc- 
cessful. It is a 10-year plan. We have the ball rolling, and it looks 
like it is going to be a very successful one. We will save money in 
that effort, and we will improve the quality of life, and we will en- 
hance the force protection effort for our servicemembers serving 
overseas. So, there are many benefits to that partnership plan that 
I am excited about. 

Senator Sessions. I think you are on the right track with that. 
I think that is what the President and the American people want 
to see. We want to see enhanced ability to do our job, and we like 
to do it in a way that saves money rather than costs us money. If 
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in the short term it costs us some money, we are willing to put it 
up if in the long term we will receive a benefit. 

I do hope that we can reduce the number of personnel there. 
Every time we can, we can afford to do more for the ones who are 
there, you have fewer people away from their family, and it is less 
transfer of American wealth, it seems to me. 

So, I think you are on the right track and I hope that we can 
continue along that way. I believe you will have support here. 

General Schwartz. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Sessions. General Pace, have you had prior experience 
with the drug effort prior to this assignment? 

General Pace. Sir, in a minimal way in my previous assignment 
as the Commander of U.S. Marine Corps Forces in the Atlantic. We 
had some detachments that deployed to Peru and to Colombia to 
assist with riverine training. We also had some detachments that 
deployed to the southern border of the United States to assist law 
enforcement agencies there in detecting and monitoring traffic com- 
ing across the border. But that is the extent of my involvement. 

Senator Sessions. As a Federal prosecutor, beginning in 1975, on 
the Gulf Coast dealing oftentimes with smuggling cases from Co- 
lombia which was the main source country for cocaine — and re- 
mains so — I have seen and wrestled with that. I have seen a lot 
of plans that are going to fix the problem. Through interdiction we 
are going to stop it, or we are going to do it through focusing on 
the source countries. 

You correctly stated in your priority that demand reduction is 
number one. Demand reduction is a combination, in my view, of 
law enforcement and education and drug treatment and drug test- 
ing and things of that nature that do work in the United States. 

But I will just tell you — and I think I have expressed this to you 
before — we are not going to solve our drug problem by spraying the 
coca plant in Colombia. At one of our meetings in the Drug Caucus 
recently, I asked the DEA Director what his budget was. It was 
$1.3 billion, the same amount of money we are spending on Plan 
Colombia. Trust me, we will get a lot more anti-drug benefit from 
doubling DEA than we will for this Plan Colombia. 

Now, I supported Plan Colombia and expressed real concern 
about our full understanding of what it is about. 

So, I would like to ask you, again from what you understand the 
policy of the United States with regard to Colombia and Plan Co- 
lombia, if you would discuss with me what our goals are. How 
much of it is focused on drugs and how much of it is focused on 
helping Colombia reestablish a democratic society throughout its 
nation? 

General Pace. Sir, concerning the $1.3 billion supplemental last 
year, DOD has the responsibility to oversee about $250 million. Of 
that $250 million, about $110 million to $120 million is going to 
improving the capabilities of the three forward operating locations 
in Ecuador and El Salvador and in Aruba-Curacao so our airframes 
can fly so that they can do the detection and monitoring mission. 
The next large chunk of money is about $55 million that has gone 
into the support for the Colombian military, to assist them in im- 
proving their intelligence capability. The next level down then is 
the amount of money we are spending to train up a 3,000-man bri- 
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gade, to assist them with some of the logistics and their mainte- 
nance, to assist in building the helicopter pads for the three groups 
of helicopters that are being bought by our State Department and 
sent down there. So, from the U.S. military standpoint, sir, the 
vast majority of the money is going into cement and into intel- 
ligence. 

Senator Sessions. I am just concerned. I will just restate my 
concern with this whole matter. Colombia is the oldest democracy 
in this hemisphere, I believe, except the United States, and it is 
38 million people. They have been allies and friends of ours. They 
are a significant trading partner of the United States, and their na- 
tion is in jeopardy. Some of their best people are fleeing the coun- 
try, are they not, a real emigration because of the terrorism and 
the attacks and the marxist guerillas taking over substantial por- 
tions of their country. We suggest the only way we can help them 
is to help them fight drugs. 

I think we need to be much more realistic about that. It would 
be a tragedy if we stand here and allow them to fall or be under- 
mined or have the economy destroyed as a result of this guerilla 
effort. 

General Pace. Sir, I agree with you that this is a fight for democ- 
racy in Colombia to support that democracy. It is not an expecta- 
tion of being able to wipe out coca. If you did wipe out every coca 
plant in the world, some other drug would be fed to the demand 
side, and I stand by and agree with you that the demand reduction 
is the most important. 

I have done a disservice to the State Department because I can- 
not speak to their numbers, but I do know that inside of their $1 
billion plus of the $1.3 billion, that there are alternative crop devel- 
opments and support for the other nine parts of Plan Colombia 
other than military that are the key to success. 

But I agree with you, sir, this is supporting our friends and 
neighbors, supporting a fellow democracy, while we also assist our- 
selves. 

Senator Sessions. We have a huge demilitarized zone for the 
FARC that allows them to operate without any attack, under com- 
plete protection. Now — I believe yesterday — the United States Am- 
bassador to Colombia, Ann Patterson, has endorsed a proposal to 
grant Colombia’s second largest rebel group a demilitarized en- 
clave, another one, a second one, a 5,000-member National Libera- 
tion Army, another marxist group. Do you think that makes good 
sense militarily? 

General Pace. Sir, if I may give you an answer to that question 
in detail in closed session, I would appreciate the opportunity to do 
that. 

Senator Sessions. It does not make good sense to me. I hope that 
somehow we can reach a stage that we can help Colombia. They 
are a good nation and important to this hemisphere. 

Admiral Blair. Senator Sessions, may I just add one point to 
your discussion with General Schwartz earlier? I think it is impor- 
tant to note that both Korea and Japan provide support to the U.S. 
forces there to the tune of $5 billion, $4.5 billion from Japan in di- 
rect contributions, half a billion in direct contributions from Korea. 
So, it is a shared responsibility over there. 
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Senator Sessions. We certainly do not want to destabilize that 
area and not be too rapid, but to the extent to which we could re- 
duce our numbers, make life better for the ones who are there, it 
would be helpful. 

Senator Landrieu. 

Senator Landrieu. Thank you. 

Generals, thank you for your service and for your testimony this 
morning. Let me just follow up because Senator Sessions and I 
have similar views about our operations and our focus on Latin 
America and Central America. Representing Alabama and Louisi- 
ana, they are neighbors right to our south, and so our attention is 
drawn quite naturally, if you will, to that particular area of the 
world. His expertise in this area I have come to respect in terms 
of his prosecutorial skills. 

I happen to agree that our Plan Colombia has to be much more 
comprehensive. It is not just a war against drugs, but it is a war 
for democracy, to help strengthen those nations. It is most certainly 
in our interest, the entire country, and particularly in the southern 
part of our Nation, because of the close proximity of Colombia. 

So, let me just ask you to follow up, General Pace. I know that 
you are only responsible for one part of this plan, but could you 
state one or two constructive either criticisms or changes you would 
make based on what you have seen in the last year or 2 that we 
could focus our attention on in terms of reaching the goals of Plan 
Colombia, anything that you could direct us? I know you have said 
some of that in your testimony already, but one or two things that 
you could suggest to us that we could do to perhaps reach the goals 
as outlined in Plan Colombia. 

General Pace. Yes, ma’am, thank you. Senator, one of the prob- 
lems about Plan Colombia is that there will be spill-over. Just as 
when Peru and Bolivia in recent years were very aggressive in at- 
tacking their problem, as they were aggressive, the businessmen, 
who are interested in making money, moved from the point of re- 
sistance, Peru and Bolivia, into the point of least resistance, Colom- 
bia, and set up shop there. So, as Colombia becomes aggressive in 
their implementation of their plan, the businessmen will look for 
another place to set up shop. 

I think what we need to do collectively is to encourage the re- 
gional nations, the bordering nations especially with Colombia, to 
discuss with each other how best to handle the overall impact so 
that we do not continually have things seeping over borders. Then 
once they have had a chance to come up with regional solutions to 
regional problems, then we can be their partner in assisting them 
to attain those goals together. 

Senator Landrieu. So, a more regional approach, which is I 
think the way we originally started with Plan Colombia, but per- 
haps as it went through the process, it got somewhat watered 
down. So, we should, in your opinion, focus on strengthening the 
regional aspects of that plan so that we could increase our chances 
of success. 

General Pace. Last year there was about $180 million allocated 
inside the $1.3 billion that went to the region. About $110 million 
of that went to Bolivia. About $32 million was earmarked for Peru, 
and the rest went to about five or six other nations. As I said, I 
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think now we are in a position, now that we have seen the begin- 
ning impacts of Plan Colombia, to have a much more robust dia- 
logue with the other nations to determine how to have a better re- 
gional approach. 

Senator Landrieu. On another subject, each year through the 
budget cycle, we go through an annual debate over the needs of our 
CINCs and their battlefields and their theaters for surveillance. We 
talk a great deal about new technologies developing in that area. 
But currently we are bolstered by our JSTAR technology. General 
Pace and Admiral Blair, do you have enough access to these plat- 
forms? Are you having any difficulty with your surveillance? Are 
you getting adequate coverage in this regard? 

General Pace. Senator, thank you. 

I do not know that you will ever get a commander to sit in front 
of you and say he or she has all the intelligence they need. We al- 
ways want more. 

I do believe that my requirements receive a fair hearing inside 
the decision process here in Washington and that I am allocated a 
fair share of those intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance as- 
sets that are available. I would like to give you a more complete 
answer in closed session, to be more definitive about the types of 
problems I have. 

The short answer is I do not have enough ISR, but it is not be- 
cause of the system not being adequate or fair with me. It is just 
that across the board, we do not have enough national capability. 
Therefore, when you spread out what I need and what Tommy 
needs and what Denny needs and what the other CINCs need, 
there is just not enough to go around. 

Senator Landrieu. Thank you, and I will look forward to that 
closed session. 

Admiral Blair. 

Admiral Blair. The primary airborne assets that are used to 
keep track of what is going on in the theater are virtually all in 
the so-called high demand/low density category, which means that 
the Joint Staff and then the Secretary of Defense have to make pri- 
ority decisions. 

We find in the Pacific theater that when there are no crises in 
other parts of the world, we can keep a pretty good eye on what 
we have to keep it on. When something is going on in other parts 
of the world that draws assets, an air war in Kosovo or heightened 
tensions in the Persian Gulf, then we are cut a little short with 
those assets that support General Schwartz and the rest of the the- 
ater that I keep an eye on. 

We have been able to take partial measures to compensate, but 
we are squeezed a little tight. We made this input internally. We 
need additional Rivet Joints, EP-3s, and similar systems. 

Senator Landrieu. I would like to help you with that. 

Just one final comment, Mr. Chairman, if I could. General 
Schwartz, I look forward to helping you in your efforts to build up 
our bases in Korea. I have tried to focus my time on this committee 
on the areas of retaining in terms of retention. As my good friend 
from Georgia says, we may recruit a soldier, but we retain a fam- 
ily. When you are talking about retention, the issues that you have 
so beautifully expressed this morning I think are very important 
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and sometimes overlooked. The importance of housing and com- 
pensation and steady paychecks and predictable deployments I 
think have a great deal to do with the strengthening of our force. 
They are not soft issues. Sometimes we want to think there are 
hard issues and soft issues, but they are all important issues and 
they are all about building our force. So, I look forward to working 
with you. 

My time is up at this point, but I would like some specific num- 
bers from you about what we are talking about in terms of invest- 
ments because this Senator thinks that we should take a part of 
this surplus and invest in our military now. We do not have to wait 
for the strategic plan in many instances to understand what our 
housing and our maintenance and operation budgets and our 
MILCON budgets need. So, I am hoping that this committee can 
be forceful in getting some of that investment made sooner as op- 
posed to later. 

General Schwartz. Thank you very much, ma’am, and I will 
make it a point to come by and brief you. 

Senator Landrieu. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner [presiding]. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Our committee is fortunate to have two distinguished Senators, 
both with the name of Nelson, and our records show you arrived 
simultaneously this morning. [Laughter.] 

If you gentlemen would sort out between yourselves, based on se- 
niority or any other formula you wish, as to who goes first and who 
goes second. 

Senator Bill Nelson. I am senior but I will defer. 

Chairman Warner. That is very gracious. I hope your colleague 
remembers that in the future. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
thank you, Senator Nelson. 

We appreciate very much the three of you being here today. It 
is good to see you and have the opportunity to visit with you. It 
is good to see General Pace who accompanied us and so very ably 
hosted us on our trip recently to Colombia. I appreciate very much 
every courtesy, as well as the opportunity to learn more about what 
is happening in that part of the world. 

One of the subjects that is getting more attention today than it 
has maybe rather recently, but has in the past flared up and raised 
questions, is the relationship between the Republic of China and 
the People’s Republic of China, the tensions that continue to exist 
and are exerted. Admiral Blair, you may have already gotten into 
this before we arrived. I apologize for being late. I was on the Sen- 
ate floor for the campaign finance reform matter, so I was delayed 
getting over here. 

But I guess the question I would have, having visited both Tai- 
wan and mainland China, is what the threat level is to Taiwan 
from China at the present time, and what impact would the sale 
of certain military craft that is being sought by the Taiwanese have 
on U.S. -China relations? 

Admiral Blair. Sir, I am senior but I will yield to General Pace 
on that. [Laughter.] 
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The current military state across the Strait, Senator, is that 
China is capable of causing damage to Taiwan. It is not capable of 
taking and holding Taiwan. 

The requests which Taiwan has made include strengthening of 
their fleet air defense. It is largely an antiquated system and the 
types of surface combatants they have asked for would allow their 
surface combatants to take part in both defense of naval forces and 
in a joint defense of other areas within Taiwan. 

Senator Ben Nelson. If we were to assist Taiwan by the sale of 
additional military hardware to them, what impact do you think 
that might have on U.S. -China relations? 

Admiral Blair. It really depends on the nature of the equipment 
that is sold to them. Those decisions are in process now. My input 
to it is based on what is necessary to maintain sufficient defense, 
which is the standard that we use. That recommendation is rolled 
in with the sort of considerations that you mentioned and then the 
President will be making a decision. So, that is in process right 
now and I have made my input. 

Senator Ben Nelson. The effort, though, would be to try to 
maintain some level of parity so that Taiwan may be able to main- 
tain a position that would be sufficient to defend against whatever 
Chinese incursion might be threatened. Is that fair to say? 

Admiral Blair. Yes, sir. I would say “balance” is probably a bet- 
ter word than “parity” since you are talking about one side on the 
defense and the other side that would be committing the aggres- 
sion. But our policy is that the defense will be sufficient; that is, 
that aggression will not succeed. 

Senator Ben Nelson. We would not want it to get out of balance 
if we can do something to help maintain that balance. Is that fair 
too? 

Admiral Blair. That is what our policy is. 

Senator Ben Nelson. That is our commitment. 

Admiral Blair. Right. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you. I will defer to the Senator with 
more seniority. [Laughter.] 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Very well. The Senator from Florida, Sen- 
ator Bill Nelson. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me follow up on that, Admiral. You refer to your input. What 
is your advice to the White House with regard to the sale of the 
more sophisticated systems to Taiwan? 

Chairman Warner. Senator, we intend to go into a closed ses- 
sion. I am going to propound a question much along those lines in 
a moment. 

The way I would suggest we phrase it is not the precise advice 
that this distinguished officer has given the President, which I 
think is of a confidential nature, but what are the various pros and 
cons of elements of the issues before the President and indeed be- 
fore Congress, which does have a role in this. May I suggest we 
pursue that course in open session? 

Senator Bill Nelson. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, but we are going 
to have to vote on that issue. 

Chairman Warner. That is correct. 
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Senator Bill Nelson. I want to be the best prepared that I pos- 
sibly can and would like to have the advice of knowing the rec- 
ommendations from the CINCs as we evaluate all the information 
and have to make our decision. 

Chairman Warner. Admiral, you may wish to pursue this. 

I am not going to take your time. I will yield back. But I am 
going to talk about the ship requests and the pros and cons of the 
Kidd class of cruisers versus a follow-on of the current production 
line. What are the pros and cons of those two? That is the way I 
am going to proceed with it. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Would the Chairman like to proceed and 
I will just defer to the Chairman? 

Chairman Warner. No. I am going to yield to you to go ahead. 
I was just giving you an example of ships as one area which I am 
going to probe. 

Senator Bill Nelson. What I want is the best of advice from 
many different quarters. So, do you want to proceed in executive 
session on this issue? 

Chairman Warner. No. I am going to proceed in open session. 
I gave you an example of how I am going to address the question 
as it relates to the different views as to two types of cruisers which 
they are looking at. So, you proceed with your line of questions, but 
I am just showing you how I am going to do mine. 

But I think the exact words that he transmits to the President 
of the United States are a matter of confidence. 

Senator Bill Nelson. I respect that. Then what I am going to 
do is I am just going to defer any of my questions on Taiwan and 
come back after you have. 

Let me mention just a couple other things. I noticed, General 
Schwartz, throughout your testimony, you keep coming back to in- 
telligence and command and control. The more that I get into this 
from a standpoint as a member of this committee, as well as a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee, there are a bunch of 
heroes every day that we do not know anything about because ter- 
rorist acts are not being committed because of our intelligence. I 
certainly agree with your comments there. 

General Schwartz. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Bill Nelson. I think what we need to do is to commit 
whatever resources we have to, without blinking an eye, to see that 
we have sufficient intelligence to meet the terrorist threat around 
the world. 

General Pace, I would just say that I thoroughly enjoyed your 
hospitality going to Colombia with a number of the members of this 
committee. I had never thought of the sensitivity and appropriate- 
ness of the location of your headquarters where so many of the for- 
eign leaders happen to come in and out of Miami, and as a result, 
you get another crack at them in order to visit with them in order 
to develop a personal relationship with them to carry out your du- 
ties. Would you care to comment on that? 

General Pace. Sir, thank you. That is exactly one of the great 
benefits of being in Miami, that it is a hub for transportation. We 
are about 15 minutes from the airport, so I am able to meet with 
the senior leadership of most of the countries who come through, 
who either come specifically for business in Miami because it is 
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such a great Latin hub, or who continue to transit up to DC. But 
it works out extremely well from my perspective, sir. 

Thank you, both you and Senator Nelson, for going along with 
Senator Levin and Senator Reed. Your time in theater made a 
huge difference. 

Senator Bill Nelson. General Schwartz, I am getting ready to 
go with the Intelligence Committee Chairman to Korea. You have 
heard the recent flap over whether or not — and this is a political 
issue. I do not need you to get into this, but whether or not we 
might have undercut the president of South Korea’s attempts to 
reach out to North Korea. Do you have any comments in this area 
that you would share with us? 

General Schwartz. Sir, I think right now we are in a policy for- 
mulation stage with the current administration. So, we are waiting 
for that policy to be articulated to us. I mentioned earlier, before 
you got here, Ambassador Hubbard is in country right now with 
some effort to gather information, as well as propose some of the 
draft approach for the future. So, we are in the stage of a com- 
prehensive review and policy formulation that I think will result in 
some real strategic guidance in the future. 

Senator Bill Nelson. I would be appreciative of that policy for- 
mulation being passed on when you formulate it. 

To what degree is the starvation continuing in North Korea? 

General Schwartz. Sir, I think nobody knows. One of the prob- 
lems with North Korea is it is not open, it is not transparent. It 
is hard to get inside and really ascertain everything that is going 
on. They announced some figures of 250,000, their own figures, 
that died of starvation in the last 18 to 24 months. We have esti- 
mations up to a million that have died from starvation in the same 
period of time. The fact of the matter is it is serious, it is extensive, 
and it is continuing. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Is there food from outside of North Korea 
that is getting in to try to help with the starvation? 

General Schwartz. Sir, there is. There is food coming in. Of 
course, the United States is providing food, Japan, the South Kore- 
ans, the Chinese. It is coming from all over the world. 

They are struggling, as best they can, to produce some of their 
own food products. One of the only factories that they have that 
runs day and night, 24 hours a day, because of their energy short- 
age, is their food factories. So, they are trying to produce their own, 
as well as take all the aid they can, and they are still coming up 
short. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. You can take another 2 minutes because I 
invaded your time. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Well, no, I would be just as happy for you 
to proceed on your questions about Taiwan. 

Chairman Warner. Then we will have an opportunity for further 
questions. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. I think we have had very good testimony, 
Admiral Blair, with regard to the importance of this Taiwan arms 
package. We conduct this oversight this morning against our obli- 
gations in law which are quite clear in many respects, but left 
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somewhat unclear in others, purposely so because there should 
never be any doubt about the United States’ commitment to help 
Taiwan defend itself and, if necessary, come to its aid. I think you 
have been quite explicit and clear on that this morning. 

Second, to maintain the balance, you expressed the need to con- 
tinue to find ways to cooperate with China. So, there is this bal- 
ance. 

We are not here to discuss the question of independence. That is 
something our Nation has never stepped out on and I think quite 
properly because that issue is entirely left to the will of the people 
of Taiwan, together with the will of the people of mainland China, 
to resolve, hopefully in a peaceful way in the future sometime. 

But the right to defend itself is inherent in this review of the 
package of arms that comes before us, and at the core of that is 
the issue of the type of destroyers. I mentioned cruisers earlier. I 
meant destroyers. The options are the Kidd class, which are ships 
that were built on the old Spruance type hull, and they are in a 
status of inventory today where they can be brought back on line 
with some renewed outfitting and, therefore, made an integral part 
of the Taiwan navy in perhaps 2 to 3 years, whereas the more re- 
cent production line of the Aegis Burke class would take a number 
of years. 

Why do you not give us, first, the technical analysis of the two 
classes of ships, their likely availability to be integrated into the 
Taiwanese navy, and the pros and cons, as you view them, from a 
military standpoint? I think this package should be decided on 
military principles, hopefully, as nearly as we can. Give us an eval- 
uation because that, I think, will be at the heart of this, certainly 
for this particular Senator, as we review this. So, if you would give 
us that. 

Admiral Blair. Yes, sir. Before I do that, let me, if I may, talk 
a little bit about the consequences of a short-term military solution 
of the Taiwan issue which is basically reunification with China. 

I have looked at that hard and from the points of view of both 
China and of Taiwan, that is a lose-lose situation. Not only would 
there be military losses on both sides, there would be civilian suf- 
fering on both sides. There would be tremendous economic damage 
on both sides: on the Chinese side, the loss of foreign direct invest- 
ment, the loss of foreign trade; on the Taiwanese side, the sorts of 
effects that we saw even in 1996 when there was the near possibil- 
ity of military action. Also, there would be secondary effects which 
always happen when conflict occurs, which you have spoken more 
eloquently about than any other Member of this Congress. 

Chairman Warner. We should make note of the fact that the 
Taiwanese people have invested a tremendous amount of their own 
resources in mainland China’s industrial base. Am I not correct in 
that? 

Admiral Blair. There are 70,000 Taiwanese living in Shanghai 
as we speak. 

Chairman Warner. Also, they have invested in the industrial 
base very heavily. 

Admiral Blair. They are the single largest investor, and the 
trade across the Straits has been increasing since the current Tai- 
wanese government came into office. So, all of the positive incen- 
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tives are on the side of down-playing the military confrontation and 
emphasizing those things which would bring Taiwan and China to- 
gether over time. 

Chairman Warner. When you say “together,” you mean some 
resolution between the wills of the people of the two nations, what- 
ever that may be. 

Admiral Blair. However that may be negotiated. There are a 
large number of arrangements which could be worked out if there 
were trust, and today there is simply not trust on either side. The 
only way that I know to build the conditions for enduring security 
for Taiwan is long-term development of some sort of a political ar- 
rangement between Taiwan and China with the sorts of guarantees 
and assurances that Taiwan requires to feel safe, as well as to be 
safe. 

So, the great area that Taiwan, China, and the United States 
have in common is to emphasize those things which lead to a 
peaceful solution and to deemphasize those things which tend to 
raise tensions, bring confrontation, and exacerbate that sort of a 
situation. So, I think even while I am sitting here in my uniform 
talking about the military aspects of the situation, we need to keep 
in mind that this is a tool toward the larger end, which is security 
for Taiwan and a long-term development of China and long-term 
development of the United States. 

I really find that people want to classify everyone who is involved 
in this issue as either pro-China or pro-Taiwan. I am pro-Amer- 
ican. I want to do what is best for the United States in this in- 
stance, and I think that is what we have to keep in mind. Certainly 
what is best for the United States is the long-term peaceful resolu- 
tion of the issue between them. 

Chairman Warner. I think there is even a larger perspective. It 
would be enormously destabilizing to the entire region were there 
open conflict. So, it is not just the United States, but it is the re- 
gion. 

Admiral Blair. It absolutely is. Just look at 1996, what the 
short-term shock waves were that went through Asia when the con- 
frontation went up. 

So, we make our military evaluations, we carry out our respon- 
sibilities, but I think we have to remember our role in the overall 
policy and in the overall direction which is in the interest of both 
Taiwan and China. 

Now coming to the Aegis combatants versus the Kidds, the Kidds 
have about 12 to 15 years of service. That is plenty of useful life 
left. As you mentioned, they could come on line and actually be 
available in about 2 years. They would be equipped with a fleet air 
defense system called the New Threat Upgrade, or NTU. 

An Aegis combatant could take various configurations, but it 
would basically come on line about 2008-2009, and it would be 
equipped with some variant of the more capable Aegis weapons 
systems. The area in which the Aegis weapons system is more ca- 
pable than the NTU system is in the volume of threats that it can 
handle and in some of the extreme profile missiles. 

There are two other things that you have to think about as you 
make the decision, Mr. Chairman. One is the ability of the Taiwan 
navy to absorb complicated systems. Either one of these would be 
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the most capable surface combatant that the Taiwan navy had op- 
erated, and that is a consideration as far as logistics and manning 
and training. 

The second thing is major differences from a capabilities point of 
view. The Aegis system could eventually provide a platform on 
which the theater missile defense systems that the United States 
Navy is developing could be fielded. The NTU Kidd could not. So, 
the major capability difference in the two systems would be in its 
future upgrade potential. That is fundamentally the difference be- 
tween those two systems. 

As I mentioned, the requirements of the Taiwan navy for fleet air 
defense are there today. It is not very robust right now, and it is 
something that is of concern to the Taiwanese navy. 

Chairman Warner. Now, let us once again look at the pros and 
cons because in my opening questions to you, my recollection is you 
clearly agreed with me that as China proceeds to install more and 
more missiles, the balance is slipping away and that this arms 
package should be viewed as restoring that balance of military ca- 
pabilities of deterrence and defense for Taiwan. 

Now, given that trend of the putting in of the Chinese missiles — 
and it appears that it is going to go on for some period of time — 
will the Kidd class of ships right the balance for a period right 
now? 

Admiral Blair. No, Mr. Chairman, it will not. Right now we can- 
not sell a theater missile defense system to Taiwan because we 
have no theater missile defense systems to sell to them. 

Chairman Warner. I understand. 

Admiral Blair. They have the Patriot PAC-2 missiles, which is 
the most capable system we have. They are point defense systems. 

Chairman Warner. So, the Kidd class of ships will not bring 
about a balancing of the missile threat as perceived by Taiwan. 

Admiral Blair. That is correct, and neither will the Aegis. 

Chairman Warner. At this point in time. 

Admiral Blair. At this point. 

Chairman Warner. Because you have to bring in software and 
perhaps some modification to hardware and certainly an inventory 
of missiles to incorporate that into the Aegis system. 

Admiral Blair. We have to develop that, yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. You have to develop it, and we do not have 
a really good time line as yet on the development of that. Am I not 
correct? 

Admiral Blair. That development program is underway and it is 
in the order of about 2008-2009 itself. 

Chairman Warner. Of that software and hardware to bring that 
system up for a theater missile. 

Admiral Blair. For the shorter range of the two Navy systems 
in development, yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. Do you want to have any amplification of 
that? 

Senator Bill Nelson. Yes, Mr. Chairman, for this new member 
of the committee, would you or one of your staff or perhaps one of 
the panel describe the difference between the Aegis and the Kidd 
class? What are the capabilities? 
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Chairman Warner. The Aegis is interesting. When I was Sec- 
retary of the Navy, we began the development of Aegis. Aegis is a 
generic term with regard to an electronic system to engage various 
types of threats to a ship. It is in an evolution and expanding. 

Now, let us go back again. I think it is very clear because this 
is the sort of record that will be before the Senate, such that those 
Senators who wish to address it, by virtue of speech or otherwise, 
can have the benefit of it. 

We go back to the Spruance hull, which has been in inventory 
for many years in the Navy, and these Kidd class are on that hull. 
But you say that the system is primarily air defense and not mis- 
sile defense. Not primarily, but that is the distinction. Am I not 
correct? 

Admiral Blair. Yes, sir. The Aegis class is also on a Spruance 
hull for the cruisers. For the destroyers, it is on a new hull. 

But the primary difference is that an Aegis system, which was 
originally designed against the Soviet threat, can handle a higher 
volume of incoming missiles at the same time than can the Kidd 
class NTU. So, it is primarily having to do with the volume of mis- 
siles arriving. 

As far as the performance of missiles that can be handled, they 
are roughly comparable. So, from the fleet air defense point of 
view, they would be virtually the same, that is, for handling anti- 
ship missiles against the fleet. 

The primary difference is that once the United States Navy does 
develop theater missile defense (TMD) programs, they will be based 
on the Aegis fire control system. Therefore, if Taiwan had Aegis 
platforms, they could be upgraded with missiles software and some 
hardware to TMD configuration. 

Chairman Warner. In the same way we are going to upgrade 
our own units. 

Admiral Blair. The same way we plan to upgrade our own, yes, 
sir. 

Chairman Warner. But I think we have to go back again. We 
are talking about land-based mobile missiles which China is put- 
ting in right now. 

Admiral Blair. That is correct. 

Chairman Warner. I want to make it very clear in the record, 
that the Kidd class cannot engage those at the present time. Is 
that not correct? 

Admiral Blair. That is correct, and neither can the Aegis. 

Chairman Warner. Neither can the Aegis. It is the Burke class. 

Admiral Blair. Or the Ticonderoga class. 

Chairman Warner. Or the Ticonderoga class, which was the ini- 
tial Aegis-type hull. 

Admiral Blair. Which is the cruiser level and the Burke is the 
destroyer level. Right now neither of those can engage the CSS-6s 
and CSS-7s, which is what China is deploying right now. They 
have about 300 of them that can range Taiwan. 

Chairman Warner. So, with the Kidd class, they can be intro- 
duced into the fleet and integrated into the Taiwan navy within, 
say, 24 to 30 months, somewhere in there. 

Admiral Blair. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Warner. For the hulls, including the upgraded sys- 
tem, we are looking at 2008, 2009, 2010, many years out. 

Admiral Blair. That is right. We have a building program going 
on in two yards. You put in the order. It will be 2008-2009 before 
it is available. 

Chairman Warner. Then you have to look at what is the threat 
facing Taiwan not only from the land-based missiles, but other 
threats that the Kidd class could engage and help deter. What 
would be the advantage of the Kidd class being integrated into the 
Taiwan navy now in, say, 24 to 30 months? 

Admiral Blair. It would be able to provide fleet air defense so 
that the Taiwanese navy would have air cover as it operated at sea 
out of range of land-based air, which it does not now have. 

Chairman Warner. Now, would that help bring into balance the 
disparity that we see between mainland China and Taiwan? 

Admiral Blair. That would increase the Taiwanese capability to 
engage other aircraft across the Strait which the Taiwanese navy 
has very little capability. 

Chairman Warner. So, the Kidd class does make a substantial 
contribution to add to the deterrence of the threats. 

Admiral Blair. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. It gives their navy really a training base for 
that class of ships which they could profit from between now and, 
say, 2008-2009 timeframe so that if they took the Kidd class now, 
they would be better prepared to accept at a later date, either an 
exchange program or the addition of the upgraded Burke class. 

Admiral Blair. Yes, sir. That is correct. It is the same propulsion 
system, for example, many of the same auxiliary systems, and so 
it would give them capability in complex surface combatant oper- 
ation, which they do not have now. 

Chairman Warner. So, one of the options that is before the 
President would be to offer the Kidd class now with the under- 
standing that it substantially enhances the naval element of deter- 
rence, and it would provide a training base for a follow-on acquisi- 
tion, if the threat persisted, for the upgraded Aegis system which 
would have the theater missile defense capability. 

Admiral Blair. Exactly correct, sir. 

Chairman Warner. I think we have pretty well put that record 
together. Do you wish to add to it, Senator? 

Senator Bill Nelson. Just to go back to the Admiral’s statement 
of his two goals, the long-term guarantees for Taiwan. It sounds 
like that system would give long-term guarantee. But the other 
goal of the Admiral was a long-term peaceful resolution. Does it en- 
hance that? That is the question that we have to answer. 

Admiral Blair. Sir, that is correct. As I mentioned, the lower the 
level of missiles on the Chinese side and responses on the Taiwan- 
ese side and counter-responses on the Chinese side and counter-re- 
sponses on the Taiwanese side, I think the more conducive to a 
long-term resolution. So, restraint on the Chinese side would be a 
definite factor in doing that. If the Chinese continue to add 50 mis- 
siles a year and increase their accuracy, which has been their pro- 
gram in the past, then it does not take a detailed military analysis 
to tell you that at some point that makes a military difference and 
defense is not sufficient. It is that ratcheting up that I think does 
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not serve the interests of either Taiwan or China, but it requires 
restraint by China, which has not been shown yet, which I have 
talked to them about and many other representatives of our Gov- 
ernment have talked to them about frequently and I would hope 
we could see. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Chairman, may I? 

Chairman Warner. Go ahead. 

Senator Bill Nelson. That is useful information to me because 
with the Intelligence Committee Chairman, I am going to Beijing 
as well. Are they, in fact, increasing their missiles 50 a year? 

Admiral Blair. Yes, sir, they are right now. 

Senator Bill Nelson. At this present time. 

Admiral Blair. At this present time. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Those are the ones you described as CSS- 
6s and 7s? 

Admiral Blair. 6s and 7s, right. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Are those air-breathing missiles or are 
they rockets? 

Admiral Blair. They are ballistic missiles. They go out of the at- 
mosphere and come down. 

Senator Bill Nelson. So, they are liquid-propelled, not air- 
breathing engines. 

Admiral Blair. Solid. 

Senator Bill Nelson. As opposed to air-breathing like cruise 
missiles. 

Admiral Blair. Yes, as opposed to cruise missiles which go a cou- 
ple hundred feet. They are ballistic missiles. 

Senator Bill Nelson. What are the ranges of these 6s and 7s? 

Admiral Blair. It is about 500-600 kilometers. They are on the 
longer range of the short range. They are like Scud Deltas, the 
kind that threaten General Schwartz’s forces. 

Senator Bill Nelson. That is very helpful information, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. I thank you, Senator. 

Senator Dayton, did you wish to participate in this colloquy? 

Senator Dayton. No, I will wait until the closed session. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. On the issue of the fixed-wing aircraft, Ad- 
miral, they wanted some P-3s. Did you talk about the fixed-wing 
package and what are the pros and cons of some of those requests? 

Admiral Blair. I would say Aegis and Kidds have been enough 
publicly discussed that I think it is fine to talk about them in open 
session. I would rather go to closed session to talk about some of 
the other aspects of the program. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. I just have one additional question of General 
Pace. It relates to the SOUTHCOM’s engagement program. I have 
been a supporter of our engagement program with foreign mili- 
taries, particularly relative to activities on our part which would 
impart respect for human rights and the proper role of a military 
in a democratic society. 

So, I was very supportive of our effort last year to close the U.S. 
Army School of the Americas, but to reopen a different school with 
a different focus, which was to authorize the Secretary of Defense 
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to establish the Western Hemisphere Institute for Security Co- 
operation (WHINSEC). I am wondering if you would describe for us 
the Southern Command theater’s engagement program, tell us how 
the Western Hemisphere Institute for Security Cooperation fits into 
that. 

General Pace. Senator, thank you. 

One of the things that we are able to do is, through the support 
of Congress, to provide training and education opportunities for al- 
most 2,500 officers per year from 31 of the 32 countries in my area 
of responsibility. They go to various schools, our war colleges, our 
command and staff level schools. They also go to the WHINSEC 
where they are able to learn about planning, about logistics, et 
cetera. 

Embedded in that training, especially at the WHINSEC, are 
courses in human rights, in proper subordination of the military to 
civilian authority. In all of our exercises throughout the region, of 
which we conduct about 17 per year, either bilateral or multilat- 
eral, we take the opportunity through both demonstration and sce- 
nario development to train in subordination of the military to civil- 
ian rule. 

I have not had the opportunity, Senator, to visit WHINSEC yet, 
so I do not have a complete layout in my mind of the curriculum 
that they have, but I do know that they do, in fact, address human 
rights. 

Senator Levin. Could you familiarize yourself with that curricu- 
lum and then tell us how the two fit for the record? 

General Pace. Yes, sir. I will, sir. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

U.S. Southern Command’s engagement strategy incorporates promoting a culture 
of respect for human rights within the military and security forces of nations in our 
AOR. The human rights program focuses on strengthening respect for human rights 
through education, training, conferences, seminars, and subject matter expert ex- 
changes. 

At the Western Hemisphere Institute for Security Cooperation, or WHINSEC, the 
human rights curriculum provides critical support to this program. Their human 
rights course is pass-fail and ensures each graduate gains a basic knowledge of 
human rights principles. In addition, all WHINSEC instructors are required to pass 
an intensive human rights course and to integrate human rights principles into 
every course. Students are therefore taught human rights in the context of different 
subjects. 

The curriculum developed by the WHINSEC human rights staff is unquestionably 
one of the most comprehensive offered in any military institution anywhere. It in- 
cludes well-researched, in-depth, case studies based on historical events, which are 
used in advanced human rights training. 

The WHINSEC human rights staff also supports USSOUTHCOM strategy by 
traveling throughout the AOR to provide courses to larger groups of military officers 
and noncommissioned officers. Many of the students that attend WHINSEC advance 
to senior positions of leadership in their country’s security forces. By incorporating 
respect for human rights as a central theme in their professional education, we ef- 
fectively influence the culture of the security forces at large. 

WHINSEC’s human rights curriculum is one of the most important tools available 
to USSOUTHCOM for strengthening respect for human rights by military and secu- 
rity forces in the area of responsibility. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Gentlemen, I want to cover some other subjects rather quickly so 
that the open record has reference to them. 
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Panama is an ever-present concern to us, General Pace. We dis- 
cussed that last night in our private meeting, and you gave me cer- 
tain reassurances. There was concern at one time that mainland 
China was trying to gain a stronger foothold of influence in that 
region, and also the respective operation of the Panama Canal from 
a technical standpoint, and also the stability of the government 
down there, and any other aspect you wish to cover. 

General Pace. Sir, thank you. 

There is a Chinese company on each end of the Panama Canal. 
They provide port services. They in no way interfere with or are 
a part of the actual operation of the canal. So, unless a ship re- 
quires on-load or off-load at either end of the canal, they play no 
part at all in the day-to-day operation of the canal. 

The canal itself, under the commission that is being run by the 
Panama Government, is being run extremely efficiently. From an 
outsider’s point of view, they have run that extremely well, and 
their plans to increase capacity in the future look very well laid 
out. 

As they will tell you and as I said to you yesterday, the greatest 
threat to the operation of the canal right now is the environmental 
impact on the watershed. As development takes place, silt and run- 
off — 

Chairman Warner. Are you talking about land development 
which removes the natural growth, and that results in a water run- 
off that impairs the operation of the canal because I think it 
takes — what did you say — 500 million gallons of water to 

General Pace. It takes 55 million gallons of water per ship per 
transit. There are 40 ships per day, give or take. So, you have a 
huge amount of fresh water being used every day that comes from 
those watersheds. The canal commission, rightfully so, is concerned 
that as they have development of what is currently vacant land, 
that the silting and the runoff will impact the ability of the country 
to collect the water it needs to run the canal. 

Chairman Warner. Now, the government and the stability and 
the relationships with that government. 

General Pace. Sir, we have excellent relationships with the gov- 
ernment through the U.S. Ambassador. Minister of Security 
Contero is very friendly toward the United States. He has made 
possible such opportunities for us as assisting them in putting to- 
gether a national command and control location, which they are 
building in the former Howard Air Force Base. So, as far as today’s 
environment inside of the ministries with whom I do business, it 
is very friendly, sir, and looking to the future. 

Chairman Warner. Now, the forward operating locations for our 
air elements in the counternarcotics operation. Is that proceeding 
at a satisfactory rate? 

General Pace. For the most part, it is, sir. We’re on track. At 
Manta in Ecuador, we will close that facility in about a week. The 
major part of the $60 million worth of upgrade to that facility will 
take place over the next 6 months. That is on track. 

Chairman Warner. Last night you spoke about your own profes- 
sional judgment with regard to the time line of the ability of Co- 
lombia to come to grips with this very serious problem. There were 
two aspects of it that impressed me, and that is your professional 
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views as to the length of that time line. My recollection is you said 
about a decade, and we are barely into it at this time. Second, the 
impact on the adjacent countries and how the United States will 
be considering, independent of Plan Colombia, financial packages 
to help them stem any flowing into their nations of the current op- 
erations in Colombia. 

General Pace. Senator, my estimate, based on my discussions 
with the Colombian leadership, is that for the Colombian military 
to be large enough and well enough educated and trained, it will 
take about 3 to 5 years for them, in conjunction with the Colom- 
bian police, to provide security, inside of which then the other nine 
elements of Plan Colombia can take root. My estimate, again talk- 
ing to government leaders, is that Plan Colombia itself overall will 
take about 10 years to show the benefits of rebuilding the fabric 
of that democracy that has been destroyed by the drug traffickers. 

With regard to the spill-over and therefore the impact on the 
neighboring countries, yes, sir, regional solutions to the regional 
problem, properly supported by the U.S. Government, I think is the 
requirement. 

Chairman Warner. You might enumerate those countries pres- 
ently under consideration for that assistance. 

General Pace. Sir, my recommendation would be primarily those 
that border Colombia, which include Panama, Ecuador, Peru, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Venezuela, if in fact we are able to have satisfactory 
accommodation with that particular government. We should not, 
however, completely overlook places like Paraguay, Uruguay, and 
other nations through which drugs transit to get to the sea to get 
to Europe. 

Chairman Warner. Part of our training involves the use of their 
helicopters, which we are going to supply. We are always con- 
cerned — and we saw the concerns manifested in the Kosovo oper- 
ation — about hand-held small weapons that can interdict airborne 
platforms such as the helicopter. How serious is that threat? Do we 
have any indication that the insurgents will be trying to acquire on 
the open market in the world such weapons? How are we training 
to deal with that situation? 

General Pace. Sir, we take that threat very seriously. We pre- 
sume that an entity that possesses hundreds of millions of dollars 
in illegal profits every year has the capacity to go on the open mar- 
ket and buy shoulder-held surface-to-air missiles. We have no intel- 
ligence to confirm that. Yet, we train to that probability. The con- 
figuration of the helicopters that the State Department is buying 
took into consideration the likelihood that they would operate in 
the same environment. 

Chairman Warner. So, they have the state-of-the-art equipment 
for defensive measures. 

General Pace. Sir, they do. 

Chairman Warner. Periodically Haiti should be examined. Give 
us an update on that. That posed in the past serious problems in 
this country. 

General Pace. Sir, Haiti is very much in the policy arena right 
now for me. I am prepared and have on the shelf ready to execute 
four exercises this year, which are called medical readiness exer- 
cises. Those medical readiness exercises will, in fact, go in and as- 
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sist the population with their medical problems. But those are cur- 
rently on hold pending a policy decision on government -to-govern- 
ment issues. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Reed, I am just doing wrap-up ques- 
tions. I see you are present. Why do you not take your regular time 
at this time? 

Senator Reed. Mr. Chairman, first let me welcome and commend 
General Pace, Admiral Blair, and General Schwartz and thank 
them for their service to the country and the fidelity of the great 
men and women they lead each and every day. 

I have been on the Senate floor and I understand many questions 
have been asked. I also understand that we are going into a closed 
session. So, Mr. Chairman, rather than taking some time now, I 
would simply yield back my time to you and then move forward. 

Chairman Warner. General Pace, the Vieques problem is a con- 
tinuing one. We now have a carrier task force that is on the verge 
of deployment. It is my understanding that the previous one, the 
Truman task force, was only able to do inert. What is the status 
of this current task force and its ability to use those ranges in your 
judgment? 

General Pace. Sir, I need to defer to the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations for the train-up of his forces. I could restate my comment 
that I made before this committee when I was Commander of U.S. 
Marine Corps Forces Atlantic. 

Chairman Warner. Well, we know the essential nature of it. 

General Pace. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. The problems in your AOR, General 
Schwartz, from time to time of the attitude of South Korea toward 
the presence of our military and their families. Where does that sit- 
uation rest today versus a year ago? 

General Schwartz. I think overall I would characterize the atti- 
tude of the South Koreans towards our military as very positive. 
The majority of the people, high into the 90s, respect the presence 
of and the deterrence value of U.S. servicemembers on the penin- 
sula. There is no doubt about it. There is a small percentage of the 
people who do not understand our presence, who do not understand 
the war itself, how it originated, why we are there. Most of them 
are younger, college. They spend their summers protesting and 
they get a lot of visibility, but I would have to tell you the silent 
majority, the majority of the South Koreans, fully understand the 
deterrence value and the presence of U.S. servicemembers on the 
peninsula. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. 

General Pace. Senator, I apologize. May I give you just a little 
bit more information on Vieques? I would be remiss as a leader if 
I do not bring up one problem. 

Chairman Warner. All right. 

General Pace. It is a quality of life problem, sir, the quality of 
life for my very dedicated Army soldiers and families who have 
moved from Panama to Fort Buchanan. In the process of doing 
that, renovations were to be made. For understandable reasons, 
policy reasons, right now the construction money that was allocated 
to build an elementary school, $8 million last year, and the money 
to renovate housing, $25 million this year, has been held in abey- 
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ance. So, as we go through the policy debate, which I understand, 
the Army families there are being held hostage. 

Chairman Warner. We will take note of that, and thank you for 
bringing that up. 

Admiral Blair, you have India in your AOR. The Central Com- 
mand has Pakistan, and when the Central Command commander 
was before this committee, he stated that the two of you work very 
closely together. Give us an update of that situation, the serious- 
ness of it compared to last year and now, as well as the 28 percent 
increase in military budget that India has announced, and any 
other aspects of that situation that you think is important that we 
learn. 

Admiral Blair. Sir, I think the developments on the Indian side 
have been quite positive since I last appeared before this commit- 
tee. Although they have not signed the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty and they are continuing to develop their nuclear weapons 
arsenal, I think they are working their way towards the principles 
of a high nuclear threshold and a good stewardship of those weap- 
ons. 

The earthquake that took place in Bhuj, India was a terrible 
human tragedy. The loss of life was on the order of 20,000 to 
30,000. On the other hand, the response to it was a real regional 
and, in fact, international effort, including supplies from Pakistan. 
A couple of flights of C-130 aircraft with relief supplies from Paki- 
stan landed in India and off-loaded the supplies, and they were 
welcomed by India. 

The situation in the Kashmir itself, there continues to be casual- 
ties within Jammu/Kashmir, fire across the border. But there are 
intermittent contacts between India and Pakistan, looking at talk- 
ing about the situation again after the disappointment following 
the Lahore Summit and the conflict in Siachen Glacier. 

So, on the Indian side, there are some positive developments, and 
it certainly does not seem to be any worse. General Franks and I 
both agree that the United States needs to maintain contact with 
both sides of southern Asia, both with Pakistan and with India, so 
we can exert the restraining influence on their interaction with 
each other and develop independent relationships. We do not want 
to shift our weight from Pakistan where it had traditionally been 
and put it all on India. We think we need a balance on both sides. 
I think we are taking steps to do that on the Indian side. 

Chairman Warner. Last question. I would like to have both Ad- 
miral Blair and General Schwartz comment on the status of the 
North Korean ballistic missile program. We will take it up in great- 
er detail in closed session, but I would like to have your views, to 
the extent possible, here in open session. Why do you not lead off, 
General Schwartz? 

General Schwartz. Let me characterize it like this. It is still 
very aggressive. They are producing a certain number of missiles 
each year that we could talk about in closed session. But they are 
the number one proliferator of missiles in the world, and they are 
being very aggressive in that regard. 

Chairman Warner. They are selling them. What countries do we 
know now are actively engaged in negotiations? 
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General Schwartz. We know Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Syria, Yemen, 
and Egypt are recipients of some of their missiles at this time. 

Chairman Warner. Admiral Blair. 

Admiral Blair. Sir, I would not add anything to what General 
Schwartz said except that the moratorium on testing missiles, 
which the North Koreans have undertaken to maintain as long as 
negotiations with the United States continue, has in fact continued. 
Although the North Koreans seem uniquely capable of selling mis- 
siles that have not been tested, and some fool countries seem 
uniquely capable of buying them even though they do not know if 
the damned things work or not, they have not in fact fired them 
since that time took place. 

Chairman Warner. Members of the committee, we are now in 
the process of Senate floor voting, three consecutive votes. I would 
suggest that we all go to the floor at this point in time, ask our 
witnesses to extend us the courtesy to do this most important func- 
tion, and then we will resume next door in the Intelligence Com- 
mittee hearing room for a closed session. My estimate would be it 
could be as long as 30 minutes before we return. 

Senator Levin. I have three quick questions. 

Chairman Warner. Yes, of course. 

Senator Levin. Admiral, is it in our national security interest 
that that moratorium on flight testing on the part of North Korea 
continue? 

Admiral Blair. From the military point of view, it is certainly in 
our interest that it continue. As to the price we pay for it, that is 
for another to decide. 

Senator Levin. But militarily at least it is in our interest. 

Admiral Blair. Militarily, just as with the Agreed Framework, 
the less development of nuclear technology, the less missiles they 
test, the better from our point of view. 

Senator Levin. General Pace, on the unmanned aerial vehicles 
that are being used in Colombia by Department of State contrac- 
tors, our report to the four of us who went there, who I have re- 
ferred to before, indicated that the low cost and the low risk tech- 
nology that is reflected in those UAVs should be assessed for ex- 
panded use for the detection of drug labs and other important mis- 
sions such as border control and that Colombia offers an excellent 
area for such an assessment. Could you tell us very briefly in your 
view whether those UAVs have performed a useful function down 
there? 

General Pace. Sir, they performed a very useful function. We 
were delighted. Senator, they were a test bed. They were fed to us 
as an opportunity. As it happened, during the time they were 
there, we had some things going on in the region I can talk more 
about in closed session to which they were very useful. So, from my 
vantage point, not only for my responsibilities today but also as a 
military person who might need to employ them elsewhere in the 
world, very useful. 

Senator Levin. Would you like to see them continue there? 

General Pace. I would, yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Senator Levin. 
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Any other questions from members? We will recess for a period 
of time, maybe up to 30 minutes, and then reconvene in the Intel- 
ligence Committee hearing room to continue our hearing. 

We have had an excellent session this morning. I commend each 
of you for your important contributions and look forward to the ad- 
ditional testimony in closed session. We are adjourned. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Rick Santorum 

ARMED WHEELED VEHICLES 

1. Senator SANTORUM. General Schwartz, the Army is in the process of fielding 
an interim force that is designed to span a perceived near-term operational shortfall 
first recognized during the Persian Gulf War. To that end, the Army recently se- 
lected a wheeled vehicle to serve as the armored vehicle that will be used by interim 
brigade combat teams in operations from peacekeeping through full spectrum com- 
bat. 

There has been a lot of debate recently over wheels versus tracks for armored ve- 
hicles and I don’t expect to conduct such a debate here. I am curious, however, 
about any lessons we may have learned in the past about mobility tradeoffs between 
different vehicle types. It seems likely that in the event of hostilities in your theater 
of operations that access to roads will be limited due to damage, debris, or refugees. 

While the new Army wheeled vehicles may be good for peacekeeping activities, do 
you have any concerns about the tactical mobility of wheeled vehicles in off-road en- 
vironments in the Korean theater of operations? To what extent has the Army ini- 
tiative addressed concerns you might have about strategic responsiveness? Do we 
have the strategic lift assets required to execute established deployment goals and 
objectives? 

General Schwartz. No. There are two primary reasons that these new vehicles 
improve our capabilities in Korea. First, there is a large amount of terrain and road/ 
bridge limitations on the Korean peninsula that favors wheeled vehicles. Second, 
these vehicles will not operate in isolation but as part of tailored, combined arms 
units. The complementary nature of “wheeled” units with traditional “heavy” units 
will increase our warfighting effectiveness. They will also reduce our logistical foot- 
print, thus extending our operational reach. 

HIGH DEMAND/LOW DENSITY ASSETS 

2. Senator SANTORUM. Admiral Blair, General Pace, and General Schwartz, dur- 
ing Operation Allied Force in Kosovo, one of the newly coined terms was high de- 
mand/low density assets. If these assets were so highly tasked in this small contin- 
gency, doesn’t that indicate we do not have enough of these assets to execute the 
national military strategy? What are the key high demand/low density assets in 
your area of responsibility? 

Admiral Blair. [Deleted.] 

General PACE. The availability of some high demand/low density (HD/LD) assets 
may be inadequate to satisfy multiple CINC requirements if surge operations are 
occurring in one or more theaters. With the national military strategy (NMS) cur- 
rently under review, I must defer to the Joint Staff to provide a more detailed as- 
sessment of HD/LD availability to support the current or revised NMS. 

The key HD/LD assets that support our AOR are the [deleted]. 

General Schwartz. [Deleted.] 


DEMILITARIZED ZONE FOR THE ELN 

3. Senator SANTORUM. General Pace, one of the issues being considered by senior 
government officials of Colombia has been the creation of a demilitarized zone for 
members of the National Liberation Army (ELN). Do you see the creation of a de- 
militarized zone for the ELN as a positive or negative development in reducing the 
flow of narcotics into the United States and in achieving a lasting peace in Colom- 
bia? 

General PACE. The creation of the demilitarized zone for the ELN will not signifi- 
cantly reduce the flow of narcotics into the United States. The vast majority of coca 
is cultivated and transported outside the area under consideration. [Deleted.] 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Wayne Allard 

STATUS OF FORCES AGREEMENT 

4. Senator Allard. Admiral Blair or General Schwartz, I understand you recently 
revised your Status of Forces Agreement with Korea. What improvements did you 
make and what prompted the change? 

Admiral Blair. The force structure is correctly sized for our current mission but 
must be fully-manned and equipped to maintain it as an effective and ready force. 
The force structure plan details the number and type of forces. Fully manning the 
planned force structure is the problem. Increasing the force structure may com- 
pound the personnel shortage by placing a greater personnel demand on the under- 
manned critical specialties. 

In U.S. Pacific Command (USPACOM), shortages exist in several of our critical 
specialties, especially in our mid and senior level non-commissioned officers (E5-E9) 
which represent the bulk of our experience and enlisted leadership. For example, 
in our latest readiness assessments, USPACOM intelligence specialists (E5-E9) are 
only manned at 66 percent; aviation maintenance technicians (E5-E9) are manned 
at 70 percent; and communication specialists (E5-E9) are manned at 83 percent. 
Korean linguists manning specialty remains at 64 percent. Additionally, rated pilot 
staff manning at Pacific Air Forces is at 81 percent with no projected increase in 
the near term. 

Personnel in these low density and high demand specialties cannot be replaced 
overnight. Length of training and the years required to gain valuable experience re- 
quire time. Support of retention-related incentives is essential to the health of our 
forces and keeping the experienced personnel we have today. Recent pay increases 
have helped and need to continue, but support of infrastructure and readiness fixes 
also weigh in our members’ quality of life, and their decision to stay in the Armed 
Forces. Where manning shortfalls are most severe, selective reenlistment bonuses 
should be considered as an option. 

In addition to manning considerations, headquarters reductions continue to im- 
pact our ability to be proactive and plan as the reduced staff manages an increasing 
number of critical programs required in support of national security and the NMS. 
As I testified, our staff is taking the lead on future capabilities such as the joint 
mission force, expanding the littoral battlespace, and the combatant headquarters 
of the future with CINC21. These capabilities suffer when our limited staffs are cut 
further. 

Within the Defense Department, we are minimizing the impact of our shortages 
with reliance on the outstanding capabilities of the Reserve components. This capa- 
bility must be recognized and supported within and outside the Defense Depart- 
ment. The services and our components have made significant progress in correcting 
personnel problems, but maintaining Active and Reserve personnel accounts at ap- 
propriate levels in each skill area and grade is a challenge that will receive our con- 
tinuous attention and emphasis. 

General Schwartz. Let me answer the second part of your question first. We felt 
we needed to revise the SOFA in order to address long-standing perceptions of the 
Korean people that the SOFA was unfair to them in several respects, especially in 
comparison to our SOFA with Japan. In 1995, the Republic of Korea (ROK) Govern- 
ment raised about 20 issues for discussion, headlined by their strong desire for pre- 
trial custody of SOFA personnel accused of violating ROK law, similar to that in 
Japan. Former Secretary William Perry offered comparable treatment to Japan and 
our other allies on custody in exchange for certain assurances of fair treatment and 
a substantial reduction of issues. However, after considerable effort to reach agree- 
ment, negotiations on these issues stalled and were suspended by the two sides in 
1997. 

After a technical review of the issues at the expert level in May 1999, the Korean 
side attempted to restart negotiations with a compromise proposal. As it failed to 
fully address our concerns for the rights of accused persons and as our mutual fail- 
ure to resolve these issues threatened to drive a wedge in the alliance, former Am- 
bassador Stephen Bosworth and I asked our team to develop creative solutions for 
resolving the impasse. After a lot of hard work, a new U.S. proposal on custody and 
assurances was delivered to the Korean side in May 2000. In addition, the Korean 
side raised several other high priority issues, including environmental protection, 
labor rights of Korean employees of USFK, and plant quarantine. That led to a re- 
sumption of formal negotiations on 2 August 2000 and ultimate agreement for revi- 
sion of the SOFA on 18 January 2001. The revisions were subsequently approved 
under the procedures of both governments and entered into force on 2 April 2001. 
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A number of significant changes were made. First, although under the previous 
agreement the U.S. was permitted to retain custody until the completion of all judi- 
cial proceedings, including appeals, the ROK may now receive custody upon indict- 
ment if it requests in any one of 12 categories of serious cases. Such cases include 
murder, rape, kidnapping, arson, drug trafficking or manufacturing, robbery with a 
dangerous weapon, and also cases of assaults, drunk driving, or fleeing the scene 
of an accident that result in death. In very serious cases of murder or rape, if the 
Korean police arrest a SOFA accused in the act, in hot pursuit, or before he or she 
returns to military control, they may retain custody. 

However, our personnel will be protected by a very strong package of “due proc- 
ess” rights while in Korean pretrial custody and confinement, including the right 
to release on bail. A person subject to custody upon arrest (e.g., caught in the act 
for murder) may not be interrogated until BOTH a U.S. representative and a lawyer 
representing the accused is present. Statements taken without their presence are 
not admissible in court. Korean authorities may not question an accused in their 
custody after indictment, except about totally unrelated matters; even then, a U.S. 
representative must be present during the interrogation. Thus, our concerns about 
the real possibility of an involuntary confession during a custodial interrogation 
have been substantially alleviated. 

In addition, SOFA personnel will be entitled to a pretrial confinement hearing 
with a lawyer present and will not be confined by the ROK without a judge’s deter- 
mination that confinement is warranted because there is reasonable cause to believe 
(1) that he/she committed the offense; and (2) that he/she may flee, or (3) that he/ 
she has destroyed or may destroy evidence, or (4) that he/she may cause harm to 
a victim, witness, or family member of a witness or victim. This is very similar to 
the due process procedures existing in U.S. law. The accused will also be protected 
from unfair violations of privacy while in pretrial confinement, especially during 
staged reenactments of the alleged offense. 

In the area of environmental protection, we added an Agreed Minute emphasizing 
the commitment of both governments to recognize the importance of environmental 
protection. The U.S. Government agreed to implement the SOFA consistent with the 
protection of the environment and public health and confirmed its policy to respect 
relevant ROK environmental laws. The ROK Government confirmed its policy to im- 
plement its environmental laws with regard for the health and safety of U.S. per- 
sonnel. In short, we sought and obtained a mutual and aspirational agreement to 
protect the environment. 

The word “respect” is used intentionally here. The U.S. sees it as a goal to try 
to operate within relevant ROK environmental laws, as enforced and applied, to the 
best of its ability and within resource constraints. However, as an equal sovereign, 
the U.S. is not obligated to comply strictly with each and every ROK law or regula- 
tion. 

Basically, we all hope to live and work in a better environment. The real problem 
is that environmental cleanup (or restoration) requires a large commitment of re- 
sources. We could not commit to environmental restoration, except to the extent nec- 
essary to protect the public health, without the availability of funds. In addition, 
an agreement to restore the environment fully would be inconsistent with the basic 
trade-off in Article IV, SOFA. Under Article IV, when the U.S. returns facilities and 
areas to the ROK Government, the U.S. is not obligated to restore them to their 
original condition. In turn, the ROK Government is not obligated to compensate the 
U.S. for any improvements or structures left behind. 

In a separate, non-binding “Memorandum of Special Understandings on Environ- 
mental Protection,” we mutually agreed to cooperate on environmental governing 
standards (EGS), to share information and to provide for appropriate access to 
USFK facilities and areas and to consult on risks. In addition, the U.S. Government 
confirmed its policy to conduct environmental performance assessments and the 
ROK Government confirmed its policy to respond to outside contamination sources 
that endanger health. It was also agreed that the Environment Subcommittee and 
relevant SOFA Subcommittees would meet regularly to discuss environmental 
issues. 

The agreement is considered a statement of principles, similar to that declared 
by the U.S. and Japan in September 2000, not a binding international agreement. 
Most of these things are simply standard U.S. policy — things we have long tried 
hard to do. Our agreements in this area, the Agreed Minute clause and this sepa- 
rate agreement, are designed to be mutual — it is important that both governments 
do what they can to improve the environment. 

The SOFA Joint Committee must still agree on a means to provide “appropriate 
access” by ROK officials to U.S. facilities. We prefer “joint visits” at our option, rath- 
er than “joint inspections,” especially on Article III facilities and areas where we 
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have been granted exclusive use and full control by the ROK Government. We also 
plan to institutionalize procedures for the rapid notification, response, and remedi- 
ation of new environmental incidents or spills. We are close to an agreement in 
these areas. However, while we agreed to remediate new incidents or spills, we did 
not agree to environmental restoration of existing facilities and areas upon their re- 
turn to the ROK Government as that would be inconsistent with Article IV, SOFA. 

In a significant new agreement affecting preferential hiring of our Korean na- 
tional employees, it was agreed in exchange for “positive consideration” of applica- 
tions by family members of military personnel and the civilian component to accept 
employment on the Korean economy. This does not include dependents of invited 
contractors. Any of the eight employment status categories (E-l thru E-8) that pre- 
viously required a different visa status will be available to our family members as 
long as they meet the employment requirements for a position under Korean immi- 
gration law, whether full or part-time. Family members will not have to give up 
their SOFA A-3 visa; instead they may be granted permission to work as an addi- 
tional activity while in Korea on that visa. However, Korean taxes must be paid on 
any income received. 

In another significant agreement affecting criminal jurisdiction, it was agreed 
that minor traffic offenses resulting in property damage only will no longer be re- 
ported as a crime as long as adequate private insurance is maintained as in case 
of a personally owned vehicle (POV) accident or if the matter can be settled under 
Article XXIII, Claims, as occurring in the course of official duty. The Claims process 
will be the “efficient legal remedy” for such accidents, without prejudice to the 
rights of the victim. In other words, the victim could still file a criminal complaint 
if not adequately compensated. Dependents are not included because the U.S. Gov- 
ernment cannot act as an insurer of last resort under the Claims article for depend- 
ents. This should dramatically lower the statistics of so-called “crimes” committed 
by SOFA personnel. 

Also in the labor area, we streamlined and shortened the mediation procedures 
required under Article XVII, SOFA, before collective labor action or strikes may be 
taken. We agreed to use the ROK Labor Relations Commission for this purpose, 
while preserving the right of the Joint Committee to make the final decision on a 
dispute. We also preserved management’s ability to downsize the labor force due to 
resource constraints or mission changes and agreed that Korean employees would 
not be terminated without “just cause”. 

With respect to plant quarantine, we agreed in principle to accept “joint inspec- 
tions” of animal and plant products brought into Korea to resupply the troops, 
under procedures yet to be established by the Joint Committee. However, we must 
retain the ability to bring in fresh fruits and vegetables without undue delay, even 
those on the ROK banned list. Negotiations continue in the SOFA Animal and Plant 
Health Inspection Subcommittee. 

As you may be aware, one of the greatest threats to readiness in Korea is the 
denial of access to required training areas due to urban development, the scarcity 
of arable land for agriculture and farming, and encroachments by private land- 
owners, many of whom have not been fully compensated by the ROK Government 
for the use of their land by USFK as required by SOFA Article V. To better protect 
our facilities and areas from encroachment, the ROK Government has agreed to 
promptly initiate steps toward removing encroachments, including administrative 
measures acceptable to both sides. The U.S. is permitted to take necessary measures 
to properly manage and prevent encroachment to the extent possible, with ROK ad- 
ministrative support upon request. We further agreed to jointly survey existing fa- 
cilities and areas and to provide a better accounting for the use being made of them. 

We also agreed to notify and consult with the ROK Government concerning 
planned modification or removal of indigenous buildings and concerning new con- 
struction or alterations that might affect the ability of local communities to provide 
relevant utilities and services, or may affect the public health and safety. This does 
not mean a veto, but consultation. Subsequent discussions regarding implementa- 
tion of this provision indicate that the ROK Ministry of National Defense still in- 
sists that USFK should submit building plans to and obtain building permits from 
local governments, however, that is inconsistent with our agreement to consult at 
the central government level. We cannot be forced into the position of having to deal 
with each and every local government. It is the responsibility of the central govern- 
ment to elevate any concerns they may have to the government-to-government level. 

We also adopted a new procedure for the service of civil process upon SOFA per- 
sonnel so that private lawsuits may be more readily settled in Korean courts, simi- 
lar to that recently agreed in Germany. 

Finally, although not legally binding upon the two governments or the Joint Com- 
mittee, the two chiefs of delegation signed a separate “Record of Discussions” re- 
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garding Korean access to our Non-Appropriated Fund Organizations (NAFO), our 
clubs and recreational facilities. The delegation chiefs reconfirmed the U.S. commit- 
ment that only qualified persons may use NAFO facilities, recommended that the 
SOFA Joint Committee conduct a review to determine who may use NAFO facilities, 
the conditions of that use, and the appropriate means of assuring compliance, and 
recommended revision of a 25 June 81 agreement regarding “Membership in the 
USFK Club System” by 31 Dec 2001. (The Joint Committee agreed to take up these 
tasks on 2 April 2001.) 

The delegation chiefs further recommended that the review should determine the 
appropriate number of Korean members who may participate in USFK clubs; the 
reasonable and effective measures, including Korean government officials’ access to 
NAFO facilities to monitor the measures taken when formally requested and ac- 
corded, to prevent unauthorized use of NAFO facilities; and that it should address 
the issue of Korean citizen honorary memberships in NAFO golf clubs. The Korean 
side confirmed that it would permit Korean employees and Korean guests accom- 
panied by USFK personnel to consume food and beverages on the premises of NAFO 
dining facilities (in other words, the Korean side opposes the concept of unescorted 
guests). Finally, the delegation chiefs recommended that the 1981 agreement be re- 
vised to accommodate these recommendations by 31 Dec 2001. If the Joint Commit- 
tee is unable to do so, they recommended that the matter be resolved through diplo- 
matic channels. 

Overall, we consider these changes to be balanced and positive. They reflect a ma- 
turing ROK-U.S. alliance. We are working hard with our ROK ally to implement 
them in good faith in order to preserve and maintain this great alliance. 


PERSONNEL 

5. Senator Allard. Admiral Blair or General Schwartz, in your written statement 
you mentioned a concern over a shortage of personnel. Can you handle this within 
the Defense Department? Do we need an increase in force structure? 

General SCHWARTZ. In peacetime, we experience a 90 percent turnover every year. 
My recommendation would be to increase the number of accompanied tours to Korea 
and fund infrastructure improvements to make Korea a tour of choice. We need to 
man the force to meet our requirements, especially in forward deployed/assigned 
units. We also need to leverage reach back capabilities. 

[Deleted.] 

Each of these issues can be handled within the Department of Defense. 


INTELLIGENCE 

6. Senator Allard. Admiral Blair, General Pace, and General Schwartz, what is 
your most significant shortfall in the intelligence and communications infrastruc- 
ture? Do you have sufficient satellite communications capability? What must we do 
to ensure we have the capacity and flexibility to support your communications re- 
quirements in the next 5 to 10 years? 

Admiral Blair. Senator, I appreciate you asking me this question. Command, con- 
trol, communications, computers, and intelligence (C 4 I) shortfalls have been my 
major concern in U.S. Pacific Command (USPACOM) since I took command. Of par- 
ticular concern is satellite service for the highly mobile maritime and ground forces 
and last mile network connectivity for the in-garrison commands. The tyranny of 
distance, as well as the lack of formal alliances in this theater increases my reliance 
on tactical satellite communications to support commanders. For example, my Joint 
Task Force (JTF) Commanders are reliant on video teleconferencing and collabora- 
tion to enhance their situational awareness, synchronize missions, and accelerate 
command and control. This requires large satellite bandwidth. Last mile 
connectivity to in-garrison forces is just as important, and not to be overlooked. For 
force protection, I am especially interested in increasing classified network services 
throughout my AOR. We need to ensure this keeps pace with the rest of the commu- 
nications infrastructure modernization. It has also become increasingly evident that 
we need to operate with our coalition partners. In USPACOM, we have an initiative 
called the Combined Operations Wide Area Network, or COWAN for short. This 
multi-purpose network will provide transport capability with enough flexibility to 
protect sensitive information within appropriate communities of interest. 

In addition, my Director of Intelligence, Rear Admiral LeVitre, identified short- 
falls in intelligence support during her testimony to the House Permanent Select 
Committee on Intelligence. In the Pacific theater, our intelligence collection, produc- 
tion, and dissemination processes depend heavily on the availability of a reliable, 
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robust communications infrastructure. Despite major advances in communication 
technologies, increased availability of high bandwidth transmission across the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and decreasing cost of long-haul communications, we are still short of 
bandwidth on the national networks. The relatively high cost of transoceanic com- 
munications in the Pacific theater AOR prevents planners from providing sufficient 
bandwidth on national network infrastructures, and currently programmed in- 
creases in available bandwidth fall far short of low-end requirements identified in 
past communications studies and surveys. As a result, we face a severe and worsen- 
ing shortage of accessible communications bandwidth caused by the ever-increasing 
demand for online and interactive intelligence information in the form of imagery, 
video conferencing, online collaboration applications, intelligence data bases, 
Intelink web content, and other forms. 

We do not have sufficient satellite communications (SATCOM) capability. Since 
my theater is vastly separated by water, satellite communications are vital assets 
that link deployed tactical forces with online, interactive, and responsive intelligence 
and critical command and control information. Among the deficiencies are: 

(1) lack of readily available high-capacity transmission links; 

(2) limited satellite communications ground stations; and, 

(3) limited availability of high-cost mobile satellite terminals. 

We must find better ways of disseminating intelligence to our remotely stationed 
forces. Though existing programs (e.g., Trojan Spirit II, fielded in the Pacific theater 
at Joint Task Force commands, and the Global Broadcast System) will lessen the 
current shortfall, new satellite communications technologies are still needed to meet 
the ever-growing intelligence requirements at the lowest tactical level. 

[Deleted.] 

USPACOM is a dynamic and challenging theater whose AOR is of vital security 
interest to the United States. The command and control and intelligence missions 
are demanding and difficult. To succeed, there must be sustained investment in crit- 
ical capabilities necessary to support a wide range of military operations in a vast, 
heterogeneous, and increasingly tense theater. The snapshot view of our commu- 
nications infrastructure appears insufficient to support USPACOM plans, oper- 
ations, and associated intelligence requirements. In response to the increasing infor- 
mation requirements, we must continue to invest in communications technology re- 
freshments which improve our ability to manage our vast infrastructure more effi- 
ciently, increase remote operations, improve intelligence access to the tactical 
warfighter, significantly increase available communications bandwidth, and empha- 
size coalition connectivity and interoperability. We need releasable equipment, ac- 
creditation of public key infrastructure/technology that will facilitate virtual private 
network capability. 

[Deleted.] 

With the emphasis on unmanned vehicles, I see a great potential for putting com- 
munications relay packages on platforms such as Global Hawk to improve our ca- 
pacity when there is an emergent requirement. However, equipment that use sat- 
ellite services should evolve their usage to new formats that leverage satellite chan- 
nel capacity. We have been successful in encouraging the use of demand assigned 
multiple access circuits, however there are still systems that demand the full [de- 
leted] channel and unfortunately we have not always been able to support their mis- 
sions. 

General PACE. [Deleted.] 

Our most significant shortfall in communications infrastructure is the lack of ac- 
cess to the Defense Information Systems Network (DISN). This shortfall impacts 
our ability to provide voice, data, and video to U.S. forces deployed throughout our 
AOR. Currently, we rely on commercial satellite services procured by the State De- 
partment’s Diplomatic Telecommunications Service Program Office to provide lim- 
ited voice, data, and video capabilities. We are partnering with Defense Information 
Systems Agency (DISA) to extend the DISN into the SOUTHCOM AOR. This initia- 
tive will provide us a faster, more reliable, cost effective, and robust communications 
infrastructure. 

[Deleted.] 

We must continue to pursue new capabilities and systems that provide reliable 
and flexible communications services. Sustained support for promising initiatives, 
like the Advanced MILSATCOM Program, which is designed to satisfy military re- 
quirements for assured access, survivability, and flexible mobile-netted communica- 
tions, will help us alleviate current shortfalls in meeting our most critical commu- 
nications requirements. 
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General SCHWARTZ. USFK’s most significant intelligence infrastructure shortfall 
is [deleted]. We have received unprogrammed, single year “plus-ups,” however, the 
money has been limited to current year dollars without sustainment. [Deleted.] 

Funding constraints have prevented multiyear planning, adequate staffing, and 
the timely introduction of emerging technologies. In fact, every year we maintain 
the status quo, we actually regress because we cannot keep pace with the rest of 
the [deleted]. 

No, I do not have sufficient satellite communications capability. 

[Deleted.] 


Questions Submitted by Senator Susan Collins 

CHINA AND TAIWAN 

7. Senator Collins. Admiral Blair, the recent rhetoric between China and Taiwan 
seems to be at a high level. Can you further define the recent patterns of activity 
by China? Is the activity within normal limits or are you seeing signs of a major 
exercise or major operation? 

Admiral Blair. The People’s Republic of China (PRC) appears to have adopted a 
more active forward defense of land and sea borders. People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) forces have identified operational weaknesses and are incrementally address- 
ing them as they slowly transition to a more modern force. This modernization is 
important to the PLA not only in a Taiwan scenario, but also for any regional con- 
flict involving the PRC. As a result, we are beginning to see the results of this mod- 
ernization effort. Increased training levels and modernization make the execution of 
military options easier; however, there is no evidence to suggest that ongoing activ- 
ity is in preparation for any near term specific military operation. 

CHINA’S MISSILE TECHNOLOGY EXPORTS 

8. Senator Collins. Admiral Blair, China has increased its exports of missile 
technology in recent years to Pakistan, Iran, North Korea, and Libya and now must 
be watched “carefully” to see if China’s communist leaders abide by the terms of 
a non-assistance pledge they made last November. Do you have additional com- 
ments on China’s missile technology exports? 

Admiral Blair. [Deleted.] 


TAIWAN ARMS SALES 

9. Senator Collins. Admiral Blair, China has recently launched a diplomatic of- 
fensive aimed at preventing the high-tech arms sales to Taiwan. Among other items, 
Taiwan has requested to buy four Arleigh Burke class destroyers. Understanding 
that there is a delicate balance to strike between supporting Taiwan’s self-defense 
capability and maintaining relations with China, I am of the mind that the sale of 
these destroyers would meet the U.S. legal obligation to assist Taiwan in maintain- 
ing a self-defense capability in accordance with the Taiwan Relations Act of 1979. 
I would be interested in hearing your opinion on Taiwan’s need for these systems 
and the pros and cons associated with the sale of these destroyers. 

Admiral Blair. [Deleted.] 


HUMAN RIGHTS STATUS 

10. Senator Collins. General Pace, what is the status of human rights in the 
AOR? What is the status of human rights in Colombia? 

General PACE. I consider human rights to be a developing success story in the 
USSOUTHCOM AOR. Most of the nations in the AOR continue to implement legis- 
lation and create institutions to protect the human rights of their citizens. For ex- 
ample, the Dominican Republic established a school to teach human rights to their 
military troops, Colombia established an equivalent of our Staff Judge Advocate 
Corps, and virtually all the nations in the region cooperatively developed a human 
rights consensus document to establish standards of conduct, measures of effective- 
ness, and training criteria for military and police forces. While there is still much 
to be done, I am optimistic the nations in the region are addressing this important 
issue seriously. 

Colombia has the most visible ongoing human rights challenges and the most ag- 
gressive human rights program. We believe the Colombian government and, in par- 
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ticular, the Colombian military have made significant progress in their efforts to 
curtail human rights abuses. During the late 1980s and early 1990s, about 60 per- 
cent of all reported accusations of human rights abuses were made against the Co- 
lombian military. Last year, the number attributable to the military fell to less than 
2 percent of all accusations. This progress is a direct result of leadership at the 
highest levels of the Colombian military taking an active role in changing the cul- 
ture of their institution by educating their forces on human rights standards, estab- 
lishing a staff judge advocate school to train their lawyers, establishing Rules of En- 
gagement for the troops, investigating allegations, and dismissing those found guilty 
of committing human rights violations or collusion with the illegal self defense 
forces. Last year the Colombian military under the direction of Minister of Defense 
Ramirez dismissed 388 officers suspected of human rights violations. The recent ap- 
pointment of Gustavo Bell as the nation’s Minister of Defense is another sign of the 
Colombian government’s and military’s commitment to institutionalize human 
rights standards and practices into everyday operations. Mr. Bell has been Presi- 
dent Pastrana’s point man for human rights reforms during the latter’s administra- 
tion and a strong advocate of change and evolution in the area of human rights. 
Mr. Bell’s appointment as Minister of Defense serves to reinforce the Colombian 
government’s commitment to human rights and should continue to build upon the 
significant progress demonstrated by Colombia in recent years. 


OPERATIONS IN SOUTHERN COLOMBIA 

11. Senator Collins. General Pace, what is the status of operations in southern 
Colombia, including the program to purchase UH-60s and UH-1H IIs for Colombia? 
What are the anticipated regional impacts and threat assessment as a result of im- 
plementation of military aspects of Plan Colombia ? 

General PACE. [Deleted.] 

The Department of State International Narcotics and Law Enforcement (DoS/INL) 
has contracted with Sikorsky Aircraft Corporation for the procurement and delivery 
of 14 UH-60Ls. The first UH-60 aircraft are projected to arrive in Colombia in July 

2001. All 14 aircraft should be in Colombia by December 2001. DoS/INL is negotiat- 
ing with Bell Helicopter Textron Incorporated for the procurement and delivery of 
20 Huey IIs. The first Huey II aircraft is expected to arrive in Colombia by January 

2002. All 20 Huey II aircraft are projected to be in Colombia by June 2002. 

The drug trafficking organizations have shown considerable skill in adapting their 
manufacturing procedures, production locations, transportation routes, and markets 
in response to interdiction efforts. That said, [deleted]. 


MISSILE PROLIFERATION 

12. Senator COLLINS. General Schwartz, recent reports indicate that North Korea 
has been a key source of missile-related technology, expertise, and equipment for 
the Iranians since the early 1990s. Due to extensive equipment and technical assist- 
ance from North Korea, Iran now can produce Scud missiles. Which technologies do 
you suspect North Korea is providing to our other key adversaries and what regions 
do you believe are seeking these technologies? What more can or should we be doing 
to prevent this proliferation? 

General Schwartz. [Deleted.] 


AGREED FRAMEWORK 

13. Senator COLLINS. General Schwartz, in October 1994, the U.S. and North 
Korea entered into the Agreed Framework in an effort to control the potential devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons by North Korea. The heart of the Agreed Framework 
and the amending accords is a deal under which the United States will provide 
North Korea with a package of nuclear, energy, economic, and diplomatic benefits, 
in return North Korea will halt the operations and infrastructure of its nuclear pro- 
gram. What is your view on the extent to which the Framework’s objectives have 
been satisfied thus far? What is your view on the prospect for ultimate success of 
the agreement? 

General SCHWARTZ. We should measure the Agreed Framework against our non- 
proliferation objectives. The DPRK made two very significant nonproliferation agree- 
ments beyond the freezing of the facilities at Yongbyon and the canning of the 
known fuel rods. First, the DPRK agreed to permit at the conclusion of the light 
water reactor (LWR) supply contract ad hoc and routine inspections by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) of facilities not subject to the freeze. Second, 
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the DPRK agreed to come into full compliance with IAEA Safeguards Agreement be- 
fore completion of the LWR project. 

Although the DPRK has, for the most part, lived up to the letter of the Agreed 
Framework and the agreement has achieved the near term objective of shutting 
down the Yongbyon facilities, implementation of the Agreed Framework is incom- 
plete. To date these graphite moderated reactors remain frozen, and all known in- 
tact rods are canned, and under IAEA seal. For the LWRs to become operational 
the DPRK must be in full compliance with IAEA safeguards. No indication exists 
that North Korea is ready to accept the prerequisite level of transparency. Unfortu- 
nately, the potential and promise of the Agreed Framework have not yet been fully 
realized and the DPRK’s long-term intentions are not clear. 

[Deleted.] 


INFRASTRUCTURE AND QUALITY OF LIFE 

14. Senator COLLINS. General Schwartz, infrastructure and quality of life have 
been bill payers for readiness for a long time. However, despite this fact, the morale 
and dedication of our service men and woman are extraordinary. In your profes- 
sional opinion, what steps can we take this year to make strides in attaining a bal- 
anced approach to ensure good training, good quality of life, and good infrastructure 
for our troops? 

General Schwartz. Achieving our vision and accomplishing our missions require 
us to prioritize scarce resources. To do this, we apply the concept of balanced readi- 
ness. Balanced readiness blends combat readiness — our ability to “fight tonight” — 
with the categories of quality of life for servicemembers and their families, and the 
condition of the infrastructure. In fact, in terms of prioritizing military construction 
resources today, the quality of life and infrastructure categories of my balanced 
readiness concept are the most important. Our military construction (MILCON) 
command priorities, then, fall into three categories: (1) War Fighting Readiness, (2) 
Infrastructure, and (3) Quality of Life. My immediate concerns right now are quality 
of life issues. 

A Korean assignment today involves some of the poorest living and working condi- 
tions of any permanent change of station assignment in the military. Even with the 
great assistance we received from Congress last year, $138 million for quality of life 
construction, we continue to face grim conditions throughout this command. We can- 
not sacrifice cuts in one category to provide for in another category. My goal is to 
make a Korean assignment comparable to other Outside Continental United States 
(OCONUS) assignments. To do this we need the continued support of Congress. 

Over 50 percent of the servicemembers in U.S. Forces Korea live in inadequate 
quarters. These quarters are inadequately maintained due to lack of funding and 
are inadequate in terms of size. Quarters in Korea are very small and become very 
cramped when furnished to American standards. Overcrowded facilities force us to 
billet many unaccompanied personnel off-post in dense urban areas, creating force 
protection concerns. This practice not only increases their personal risk, it also im- 
poses a high financial burden in terms of out of pocket, cost of living expenses. 

Family housing throughout the peninsula is inadequate as well. As with the bar- 
racks, the family housing on and off post in Korea is very small and becomes very 
cramped when furnished to American standards. Much of the housing in Korea is 
over 25 years old and many of the units have never been renovated. Only 9 percent 
of the Command serves an accompanied tour due to the lack of available housing 
on post. This continuous rotation of personnel every year has a dramatic impact on 
all services in Korea and seriously impacts force readiness for U.S. Forces Korea. 
Historically, funding for housing in Korea has been minimal. Since 1959, only $43 
million has been targeted for family housing. We require $49 million, per year, over 
the next 10 years to match our host nation funded construction housing effort. 

Many of our soldiers along the Demilitarized Zone (DMZ) are still living and 
working in overcrowded and substandard Quonset and H-relocatable barracks that 
do not provide the minimum net square footage required by current Army stand- 
ards. These substandard facilities have gang latrines and deteriorated heating sys- 
tems, do not provide adequate security for soldiers’ personal and military issue 
items, waste energy and are becoming structurally unsound. 

Furthermore, we cannot renovate these substandard barracks to meet current 
standards. These substandard conditions have a significant negative impact on the 
health, morale, and mission readiness of the soldiers and units they serve. We need 
28 new UOQs at a cost of $49 million per year over the next 10 years. 

We presently have 20 physical fitness centers that need to be replaced at a cost 
of $15 million per year over the next 10 years. We have 12 dining facilities that 
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need immediate replacement at a cost of $14 million per year over the next 10 
years. Replacing these unsatisfactory buildings will have an immediate effect on im- 
proving the quality of life for our servicemembers. 

We desperately need to execute a comprehensive construction program and begin 
to eliminate the unacceptable living and working conditions in aging facilities that 
U.S. forces in Korea face every day. Last year we received $76 million. 

Substandard infrastructure, living, and working conditions are not limited to the 
soldiers at the DMZ, but also exist at other Army, Air Force, and Navy installations 
throughout the Korean peninsula. The problems continue to grow worse. Chronic 
under-funding of sustainment, restoration, and modernization (SRM) funding for 
Korea during the past 16 years and the interruption of MILCON dollars for our 
command between 1991 and 1994 has limited our ability to give our servicemembers 
that quality of life they deserve. Aging facilities are also more costly to maintain. 

The extent of our water and electricity problem is best illustrated by the fact that 
in 1999 and 2000 alone, the command suffered 437 electrical power and 515 water 
supply outages from decaying infrastructure. Currently, we can only afford emer- 
gency repairs, which is more costly in the long term than having a preventive main- 
tenance program. 

Additionally, we are currently in the process of upgrading and improving sewer 
and water disposal systems in many of our installations and require support to com- 
plete these projects. To repair and upgrade these systems we require $29 million 
per year for 10 years for water, $60 million per year for 10 years for electric, and 
$61 million per year for 10 years for sewers. In fiscal year 2002, we anticipate $83.4 
million in fiscal year 2002 for real property maintenance. This funding will allow 
us to keep the doors open to our facilities and make emergency repairs only. It 
leaves us $194.0 million short of our total requirement of $274.4 million, which 
would allow the command to provide quality facilities and accomplish the routine 
maintenance required on a day-to-day basis. Thirty percent of all buildings in the 
command are between 40 and 80 years old and 32 percent are classified as tem- 
porary buildings. 

Being good stewards of the environment in our host country is important to our 
mission and the alliance, and a major subset of the infrastructure category. We have 
accomplished much but there is more we will do. Future problem mitigation and en- 
vironmental protection requires continuous funding from both the Republic of Korea 
and U.S. We need an additional $43.6 million in the environmental operations and 
maintenance accounts for fiscal year 2002 and approximately $15 million in 
MILCON per year over the next 10 years for compliance cleanup, pollution preven- 
tion, wastewater treatment facilities, and conservation. Our investment in protect- 
ing the Korean environment is the responsible course of action that serves to 
strengthen our alliance. 

I want to emphasize that the support of Congress and the American people is vi- 
tally important to our future in Korea. We thank you for all you have done. Your 
MILCON support since 1995 has allowed us to upgrade or replace 126 facilities. We 
have an investment of over 50 years in this region, but we cannot continue this in- 
vestment 1 year at a time. The U.S. forces in Korea require a continued investment 
in basic readiness and quality of life. 


READINESS ASSESSMENT 

15. Senator COLLINS. Admiral Blair, General Schwartz, and General Pace, re- 
cently, a senior officer expressed his concern to me that our current spending pat- 
tern is to rob our modernization account to pay for pressing readiness problems. He 
also described a disturbing pattern in which the Clinton administration deliberately 
under funded readiness accounts with the expectation of a supplemental fix for 
these pressing issues. While you have each addressed readiness issues separately 
in your testimony, what is your overall assessment of your respective command’s 
readiness? 

Admiral Blair. As previously mentioned in my written testimony, the forces in 
U.S. Pacific Command (USPACOM) are fully ready to execute any assigned mission. 
We continue to have no reservation about our ability to do our job today, but do 
have doubts about our ability to do so in the future unless we make progress in ad- 
dressing structural readiness issues. 

Overall, the warfighting capabilities of U.S. Armed Forces have leveled out after 
recent declines, but there are many critical readiness areas that continue to cause 
concern. My issues are focused in eight areas: people; operations and maintenance 
funding; mobility infrastructure; sustainment restoration, and modernization; hous- 
ing; Army prepositioned stocks; preferred munitions; and medical support. 
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People. Readiness starts with people. First, I would like to express the apprecia- 
tion of the men and women of the tJSPACOM for the pay and compensation meas- 
ures taken this past year. I strongly applaud the funding in the fiscal year 2000 
budget for a base pay increase, elimination of the REDUX retirement system, return 
to 50 percent base pay after 20 years of service, and pay table reform that rewards 
achievement more than longevity. These actions demonstrate the interest of our Na- 
tion in equitably and fairly compensating the men and women of the Armed Forces 
both on active duty and in retirement. I also very much endorse Congress’s commit- 
ment to keep pay raises above the Employment Cost Index for the next several 
years to continue to ensure competitive compensation. 

Pay and retirement are not the only areas of concern. To attract and retain highly 
motivated, qualified people, we must continue to emphasize quality medical care, 
education, and housing while providing the opportunity to live in a secure and safe 
environment. We must increase our efforts to pursue improvements in TRICARE so 
customer satisfaction, particularly at military treatment facilities, meets the na- 
tional standard. This is critical to taking care of our personnel and families. I appre- 
ciate the ongoing efforts in the area of dependent education; however, I must em- 
phasize we need to continue our efforts so educational standards in Department of 
Defense schools offer programs and services that meet or exceed the national aver- 
age. We should be especially attentive to revitalizing all housing assets. Current 
funding gaps and delays in privatization have endangered our goal to fix the hous- 
ing problems by 2010. 

Operations and Maintenance Funding. The next most important component of 
readiness is funding for operations and maintenance. These funds provide spare 
parts, fuel for aircraft, ships, and tanks, funds to train, and upkeep for our bases. 
Here the news is not positive. The Pacific component commands gained only mar- 
ginally from fiscal year 1999 and 2000 Emergency/Readiness Supplemental Appro- 
priations. Further, the funds provided were only sufficient to prevent further de- 
clines in readiness rather than assist in any measurable increase. Accordingly, the 
readiness of our component commands is not expected to reflect any significant in- 
crease this fiscal year from supplemental funding. Forward deployed forces and 
forces deploying to contingencies are at a high state of readiness. Non-deployed and 
rear area forces are at lower readiness. Camps, posts, and stations continue to dete- 
riorate. 

Mobility Infrastructure. Of particular concern is the transportation infrastructure 
required to deploy forces across the Pacific in support of conflict in Korea or other 
operations. The problem centers on aging fuel systems in Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, 
and Japan, specifically, fuel hydrant distribution systems and storage tanks, which 
in many cases are nearly 50 years old and nearing the end of their useful service 
life. These existing systems are not only very costly to maintain, but their age re- 
duces our capacity to speed strategic airlift across the Pacific. The continued appro- 
priation of resources is absolutely essential to maintain this upward trend and com- 
plete the necessary repairs of our aging mobility infrastructure. 

Sustainment, Restoration, and Modernization (SRM). SRM is showing the com- 
bined effects of aging facilities and cumulative underfunding. The result is a mainte- 
nance backlog that will continue to grow unless the Services can program more 
funds. These programs must reflect a commitment to having first-rate facilities that 
are on a par with the quality of our people and weapons systems. Our components 
require approximately $3.6 billion over the next 5 years to fix this backlog. This 
amount is above what is needed to maintain the status quo on our bases and infra- 
structure. The shortfall in SRM affects readiness, quality of life, retention, and force 
protection, and can no longer be ignored. Our people deserve to live and work in 
first-class buildings. We have not yet reached this standard. 

Housing. Safe, adequate, well-maintained housing remains one of my top quality 
of life concerns. In the Pacific area of responsibility, the latest assessment shows 
military family housing (MFP) units totaled 79,471, with shortfalls of over 11,000 
on the west coast and Hawaii, 4,000 in Japan, and 2,650 in Korea. We are working 
hard to correct the housing problems with projects ranging from whole barracks re- 
newals at Fort Richardson, Alaska, and Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, to new family 
housing at Pearl Harbor and Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii. However, much more remains 
to be done and I need your continued support for these very important programs 
which are vital to retaining the quality people that are the cornerstone of our mili- 
tary strength. 

Army Prepositioned Stocks. A key logistics and sustainment shortfall remains the 
Army Prepositioned Stocks 4 (APS— 4) Brigade Set located in Korea. Army heavy 
forces deploying to fight on the Korean peninsula would fall in on this equipment. 
Although we are happy with the status of the Brigade Set, crucial shortages exist 
in sustainment stocks that impact our ability to replace combat losses. I fully sup- 
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port CINCUNC/CFC’s requirement to have this set of equipment become a Korean 
version of the capability that exists in Kuwait to support Central Command. 

Preferred Munitions. Another logistics shortfall in USPACOM is preferred muni- 
tions. Operations in Kosovo severely depleted worldwide stocks of Navy and Air 
Force precision guided munitions, including many types designated in our plans for 
use in Korea. Although Service programs have received supplemental funding that 
will alleviate some of the shortfalls over time, critical shortages exist now. Theater 
plans can still be executed successfully, but only by substituting less effective muni- 
tions early in the conflict. The result is additional high-risk sorties by combat crews, 
a longer conflict, and higher casualties. 

Medical Support. Finally, we may be accepting some risk in the area of medical 
support. Although funding has been programmed to meet prepositioned medical sup- 
ply shortfalls, and a test will be made of the shortages of prepositioned medical sup- 
plies, an initial shortfall in the number of hospital beds, the movement of additional 
hospitals and personnel from continental U.S. -based hospital facilities, and the un- 
tested ability of the industrial base and medical logistics programs to support mas- 
sive deployment and initial in-theater requirements, makes our ability to provide 
adequate force health protection uncertain. 

In summary, USPACOM can do the job today. However, we need continued in- 
vestments to attract and retain quality personnel, maintain both our equipment and 
facilities, build stocks of the most modern munitions and equipment needed to sus- 
tain combat operations most effectively, and provide medical support during a major 
theater war. 

General SCHWARTZ. As I report in my Joint Monthly Readiness Review (JMRR), 
all CFC units are prepared to execute their wartime mission. However, we have 
some significant deficiencies that are reported in great detail to the Joint Staff. [De- 
leted.] While there have been only minor changes to the readiness issues reported 
in the JMRR, CFC believes there is [deleted]. 

General PACE. There are shortfalls within our units. With one exception, none of 
the shortfalls significantly impact our ability to accomplish assigned missions. [De- 
leted.] 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mary L. Landrieu 

PLAN COLOMBIA AND NARCO-TERRORISM 

16. Senator Landrieu. General Pace, last year I followed the debates over Plan 
Colombia, our approach to the problem of narco-terrorism in South America, and 
the issues surrounding counter-narcotics efforts with great interest. I am concerned, 
however, that Plan Colombia was significantly watered down. I believe its focus on 
Colombia risks simply pushing drug producers, processors, smugglers, and possibly 
the rebels themselves across the borders into the neighboring countries of Ven- 
ezuela, Brazil, Peru, and Ecuador. This would just exacerbate the problem and turn 
Colombia’s problem into a regional one. Do you agree with this assessment and, if 
so, what changes would you recommend to make Plan Colombia more effective 
throughout your AOR? 

General PACE. While various elements of the drug trafficking business already im- 
pact virtually all nations in the region, I agree with your assessment that a success- 
fully executed Plan Colombia increases the risk of pushing drug producers, proc- 
essors, and smugglers across the borders into neighboring countries. Due to the po- 
tentially lucrative profits of the narco-trafficking business, I fully expect drug traf- 
ficking organizations (DTOs) to employ every measure possible, including migration 
of their activities across Colombian borders, to continue their operations. Fortu- 
nately, no major change of direction is required in planned U.S. support for Colom- 
bia and its neighbors. The Department of State-led U.S. Government interagency ef- 
fort supporting Plan Colombia anticipated this DTO reaction and is already coordi- 
nating the regional response required to contain spillover. A substantial percentage 
of both the fiscal year 2001 Emergency Supplemental and the proposed fiscal year 
2002 Andean Regional Initiative (ARI) provide funds to develop bordering country 
capabilities specifically designed to address this problem. USSOUTHCOM, through 
the Department of Defense, is actively supporting this Department of State-led ef- 
fort. 


COLOMBIAN REBELS 

17. Senator LANDRIEU. General Pace, just last week, the U.S. Ambassador to Co- 
lombia, Anne Patterson, endorsed a proposal to grant Colombia’s second-largest 
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rebel group a demilitarized enclave to help revive suspended peace talks. This pro- 
posal, part of President Andres Pastrana’s land-for-peace policy, would hand over 
a territory in northern Colombia to the 5,000-member National Liberation Army 
with all government troops and police leaving the zone. Based purely on your mili- 
tary expertise, what is your assessment of the Colombian military’s ability to exe- 
cute Plan Colombia and deal with these rebels? 

General Pace. [Deleted.] 


READINESS AND CURRENT OPERATIONS 

18. Senator Landrieu. Admiral Blair, General Pace, and General Schwartz, last 
week this committee was briefed by Generals Ralston and Franks on the status of 
their AORs. Like them, you have provided superb prepared statements which ad- 
dress your engagement plans and needs. I have a few follow-up questions: 

JSTARS. The Air Force reports that JSTARS platforms and air crews are severely 
burdened due to CINCs’ requirements — particularly in the EUCOM ard CENTCOM 
AORs. For the past 3 years Congress has added funds to continue procurement of 
the JSTARS aircraft moving the fleet size toward the Joint Requirements Oversight 
Council (JROC) requirement of 19. I would like you to give your views on the impor- 
tance of that system to your AOR, your war plans, and if you have been constrained 
due to lack of assets. 

Force Reductions. Given the fact that our forward-deployed forces in Korea serve 
mainly as a “tripwire” and source of deterrence, do you see any room for reductions 
in those forces in the near future? 

Burden-sharing. With regards to the renegotiation of the Special Measures Agree- 
ment, what is the status of those negotiations and what are your expectations as 
to increase South Korean support of the financial costs associated with the facilities 
and forces we base there? 

Admiral Blair. Moving Target Indicator (MTI) coverage over the Korean Penin- 
sula is a [deleted]. JSTARS is invaluable in providing deep-look MTI especially in 
light of ongoing [deleted]. The aircraft, however, is allocated to the Pacific theater 
[deleted] JSTARS support to the theater is required. During a conflict, JSTARS will 
play a critical role in providing MTI coverage of enemy activities. [Deleted.] This is 
expected to increase in subsequent re-writes of the OPLANS as more JSTARS air- 
craft and trained aircrew come on-line. [Deleted.l 

General PACE. [Deleted.] 

General Schwartz. [Deleted.] 

No. The strength of our alliance with the Republic of Korea (ROK) is our pres- 
ence. The ROK soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines defend the Republic everyday. 
They defend the majority of the Demilitarized Zone forward of most USFK forces. 
Northeast Asia will remain vital in both strategic and tactical terms. Our presence 
demonstrates our commitment to regional partners and provides credible and prac- 
tical contribution to regional stability and security. Continued access to Northeast 
Asia will be critical to respond to future contingencies/crises. Regional presence en- 
ables us to respond more rapidly and flexibly. Many variables will determine the 
shape and size of our presence such as the nature of regional security situation and 
the national interest of our host nation and perceived threats to those interests. 
However the U.S. will have national interests in the region well into the future. 

Ambassador Marisa Lino, Senior Advisor to the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Political-Military Affairs, led the U.S. delegation in the first round of the 2001 Spe- 
cial Measures Agreement (SMA) negotiations with the Republic of Korea’s Govern- 
ment (ROKG) on 29-30 March in Seoul. The U.S. proposed a multi-year agreement, 
within the current SMA structure, with a baseline contribution of USD 584 million 
for 2002. Ambassador Lino further proposed that contributions for future years 
should be calculated with a growth equation based upon the previous year’s infla- 
tion rate, GDP growth, and a fixed escalator clause to ensure that the overall ROK 
contributions reflect an increasing percentage of USFK non-personnel stationing 
costs and fair consideration of the ROK’s economic situation. The ROKG SMA rep- 
resentatives during the initial meeting in March and during three subsequent work- 
ing level meetings lead by the U.S. Embassy expressed concerns about our assess- 
ment of their ability to pay, evaluation of contributions outside of the SMA, commit- 
ment to a multi-year agreement, and overall fairness. 

Despite the gaps in our initial positions, we fully anticipate a new Special Meas- 
ures Agreement, which results in fair, real, and meaningful growth in the Republic 
of Korea’s contribution to the payment of USFK’s non-personnel stationing costs. 
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PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 

19. Senator Landrieu. Admiral Blair and General Schwartz, in your opening 
statements you both allude to the fact that, while the last year has seen breath- 
taking developments in North Korea’s relationship with the South and the rest of 
the world, their training cycle last winter and over the summer was robust and you 
evaluate their military as “bigger, better, closer, and deadlier” than when you 
briefed this committee last year. At the same time, the North Korean economy is 
a shambles and most experts agree that the country is breaking down — the only 
question is whether it will explode or implode. Recently, the President has ex- 
pressed skepticism about ongoing peace negotiations between North and South 
Korea and decided to postpone talks with the North. Just last Friday, European 
Union leaders announced they would dispatch their own team of mediators to try 
and jump-start the talks. What is your assessment of the ongoing peace negotiations 
and what impact do you believe the EU’s actions will have on the process? 

Admiral Blair. President Bush’s 6 June policy announcement on North Korea has 
changed the dynamics of the issue significantly. At this time, our State Department 
and its peers in the Republic of Korea (ROK) and other nations have the lead in 
the diplomatic campaign to convince North Korea to move from rogue state to be- 
coming a more normal member of the international community — with all the bene- 
fits and responsibilities that entails. As a military leader, I am concerned Kim Jong- 
II continues to devote scarce resources to maintaining a large conventional military 
force that threatens regional peace and prosperity. I certainly support the multilat- 
eral efforts to reduce that threat and hold North Korea responsible for adhering to 
international norms. 

General SCHWARTZ. The historic meeting between President Kim Dae-Jung and 
Chairman Kim Jong-11 initiated a great deal of diplomatic activity on the Korean 
peninsula which touched off a wave of reconciliation euphoria in South Korea and 
generated the public perception that peace was just around the corner. As I noted 
in my statement, the initial pace of diplomatic activity in the summer and fall of 
2000 was indeed staggering. North Korea, however, is not a predictable and reliable 
partner for the ROK. The North Koreans have repeatedly stalled the promised fol- 
low-on to the first ever meeting of defense ministers in September 2001. North 
Korea has yet to implement any meaningful military confidence building measures 
(CBM). A detailed agreement, which could have served as a model CBM, on the con- 
struction of the Seoul-Sinuiju transportation corridor remains unsigned. Meetings at 
the ministerial-level sponsored by the ROK Unification Ministry on a wide range 
of non-military issues have yet to yield concrete results. This spring North Korea 
abruptly cancelled an April Red Cross meeting and a March ministerial-level meet- 
ing. The promised and long anticipated follow-on summit between the leaders of 
North and South Korea is not yet scheduled. While it is encouraging that Kim Jong- 
II promised to extend the moratorium on missile testing into 2003 the recent threat 
to abrogate the Agreement Framework is a more typical example of their unpredict- 
able behavior. While North Korea’s greatly expanded diplomatic contacts, to in- 
cluded the European Union, provide the opportunity from the DPRK leadership to 
hear from a variety of sources about the requirements for predictable and reliable 
international behavior, these contacts have not fundamentally changed the DPRK’s 
erratic behavior and tbe reconciliation process is stalled. 


missile threat 

20. Senator Landrieu. General Schwartz, the ongoing debates on national and 
theater ballistic missile defense as well as concerns about threat assessments and 
the Rumsfeld Commission’s report continue to highlight the danger ballistic missiles 
pose to regional and world stability. What is your military assessment of the North 
Korean missile program and the threat it poses to our forces in the Pacific as well 
as Hawaii and the Continental United States? 

General Schwartz. [Deleted.] 


TAIWAN ARMS SALES 

21. Senator Landrieu. Admiral Blair, just last week President Jiang Zemin told 
American reporters: “We absolutely oppose the sale of advanced weapons by the 
United States to Taiwan. If the United States were to sell advanced weapons to Tai- 
wan such as the Aegis system, that would be very detrimental to China-U.S. rela- 
tions.” At the same time, China continues to deploy increasingly more sophisticated 
missile batteries in the Fujian province (about 100 miles from Taiwan) to threaten 
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leaders on the island. Given your expertise on Sino-American relations and the secu- 
rity environment in your theater, what is your recommendation on the sale of ad- 
vanced technology systems, including the Aegis weapons system, to Taiwan? 

Admiral Blair. [Deleted.] 


CHINESE THREAT 

22. Senator Landrieu. Admiral Blair, a source of great debate in Washington 
these days is the strategic review Secretary Rumsfeld is conducting at the Pentagon 
to determine what our strategy should be in the coming years. Andrew Marshall is 
on record as saying he believes China represents the true threat the United States 
will face in the 21st century. What is your assessment of the Chinese threat and 
what advice would you give this committee on how to deal with it? 

Admiral Blair. [Deleted.] 

Our engagement tempo and range of activities with China may vary over time, 
but it is important to keep a consistent approach that promotes cooperation, fosters 
constructive regional agreements, and deters intimidation or the use of force. 


RESTRICTIONS ON MILITARY INTERACTION 

23. Senator Landrieu. Admiral Blair, in your prepared statement you allude to 
restrictions on your ability to interact with 14 of the 43 nations in the region and 
question the validity of some of those restrictions. What restrictions do you believe 
should be removed or modified to enhance your ability to execute your regional en- 
gagement strategy? Are any of those restrictions mandated by Congress or are they 
imposed by the administration and/or DOD? 

Admiral Blair. U.S. Pacific Command currently is restricted in some manner in 
its interactions with 14 of the 43 nations in the region. If we are to maintain our 
relationships and ability to influence throughout the AOR we must seek to propel 
inevitable changes in Asia in directions we deem desirable. Inflexible restrictions 
that impose broad penalties in the short-term may ultimately damage our overall 
long-term strategic interests. 

While I do not support a reward to “bad actors,” suspension of all Military-to-Mili- 
tary (Mil-to-Mil) contact activities eliminates the opportunity for dialogue and the 
opportunity for positive influence by the U.S. When Mil-to-Mil contact is totally sus- 
pended, no shaping can occur. 

I favor a baseline activity level that we would sustain with all nations. All nations 
would generally be entitled to attend international multilateral conferences, senior 
service schools, and institutions such as the Asia-Pacific Center for Security Studies 
(APCSS). I believe that it is to our benefit to expose officers and other officials even 
of nations like Burma, Comoros, and North Korea, to democratic ideals and inter- 
national norms. 

Expansion of Mil-to-Mil contact above the baseline would include foreign military 
sales (FMS)/foreign military financing, port visits, military training, and exercises. 
If a nation severely regresses in its reform efforts or violates international norms, 
then discretionary activities are rolled back in proportion to the severity of the 
event. 

For example, under such a Mil-to-Mil baseline policy, Indonesia would benefit 
from continual exposure to democratic ideals and international norms. It is in the 
U.S. interest to influence Indonesian armed forces (TNI) to adopt such ideals and 
norms. Yet, since international military education and training was discontinued in 
1991, few Indonesian officers have been exposed to the U.S. Armed Forces. Con- 
versely, we are limited in our ability to influence developments due to the scarce 
number of contacts developed. 

Positive reforms by TNI could result in increased activities, ranging from FMS 
cases like C-130 spare parts and F-16 aircraft, to port visits, military training, and 
exercises. Regression in the TNI reform effort would lead to a proportional rollback 
in discretionary activities. Regardless of progress or regression, however, I believe 
there should remain a place for Mil-to-Mil contact to provide long-term opportunities 
for dialogue and positive influence. 

Current restrictions include: New Zealand, Indonesia, North Korea, Taiwan, Viet- 
nam, Burma, Cambodia, Fiji, Laos, Mongolia, China, Comoros, India, and Russia. 


JAPAN 

24. Senator Landrieu. Admiral Blair, you have spoken about our relationship 
with Japan and the sensitivity of negotiations on the 5-year Special Measures 
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Agreement (SMA) as well as issues concerning various bases in Japan. In your opin- 
ion, what impact will the U.S.S. Greeneville’s sinking of the Ehime Maru have on 
those negotiations and our security relationship? Based on your experience as a 
naval officer, what is your opinion about the calls to raise the Ehime Maru ? 

Admiral Blair. The new 5-year SMA was ratified by the Japanese Diet in Novem- 
ber 2000 and went into effect on 1 April 2001, before the U.S.S. Greeneville’s colli- 
sion with the Ehime Maru. I believe the U.S. and Japan have a strong bilateral re- 
lationship whose enduring strength has benefited both sides for close to half a cen- 
tury. I believe we will be able to move forward from this tragedy in the interests 
of both nations and our peoples. I fully support ongoing efforts to raise the Ehime 
Maru. Recovery operations at this depth, though technically feasible, will be chal- 
lenging. We are committed to using the best capabilities in the world. When salvage 
operations begin later this summer, the U.S. Navy and the Japan Maritime Self De- 
fense Force will do everything possible to recover the remains of the missing crew- 
members. 

[Whereupon, at 12:00 p.m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene in closed session.] 
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Brady King, assistant to Senator Dayton; Christopher J. Paul, as- 
sistant to Senator McCain; Margaret Hemenway, assistant to Sen- 
ator Smith; John A. Bonsell, assistant to Senator Inhofe; George M. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. The committee will come to order. The commit- 
tee meets this afternoon to receive testimony from Donald Rums- 
feld, Secretary of Defense; General Hugh Shelton, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; and Dr. Dov Zakheim, Under Secretary of De- 
fense (Comptroller). We welcome them. They will be testifying this 
afternoon on the fiscal year 2002 budget amendment. We welcome 
you all back. 

This may be the final time that General Shelton will be appear- 
ing before this committee to present his views on a defense budget 
before his term ends this fall. General Shelton, you have always 
put one cause above all others, and that is the well-being of Ameri- 
ca’s Armed Forces and their families. History will record you as an 
outstanding Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who left the U.S. 
military more capable than you found it. On behalf of all of us, I 
want to take this opportunity to express our gratitude for the tre- 
mendous service that you have given to this Nation. 

Mr. Secretary, we all know there are many reasons why the ad- 
ministration is late in submitting the amended budget request, but 
as I mentioned in our hearing last week, the administration’s delay 
is forcing Congress to attempt in an 8-week session what typically 
takes 5 months. It will be an incredibly difficult task. 

The men and women of our Armed Forces have a lot at stake in 
the Fiscal Year 2002 National Defense Authorization Bill, and 
every member of this committee is committed to working hard to 
complete action on this bill before the start of the new fiscal year. 
To do that, the committee needs an actual budget proposal from 
the Department of Defense. So far, we have received only a budget 
outline. We need details on specific budget line items, and we need 
the justification books explaining these line items. 

This morning, we received some of the legislative proposals that 
the Secretary is asking this committee to consider. Mr. Secretary, 
given the extremely compressed schedule that I mentioned, we 
have to ask again for all of that information that I have outlined, 
the specific line items, the justification books, and legislative pro- 
posals by next week. 

While we have had only 24 hours to review your budget request, 
certain aspects are beginning to emerge. The fog is still heavy, but 
it is beginning to lift. There are some positive aspects to the re- 
quest, such as efforts to build on the improvements in quality of 
life over the last few years by giving pay raises, reducing service 
members’ out-of-pocket housing costs, and increasing funds for 
military health care and family housing. However, there are some 
puzzling aspects of your request as well. 
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For instance, despite a proposed $33 billion increase in defense 
spending over the current fiscal year, spending on procurement 
would actually decrease next year by $0.5 billion; despite this $33 
billion increase, funding for basic science and technology also would 
decrease next year; and despite a $7.8 billion increase in spending 
for operations and maintenance, Army flying hours and tank train- 
ing miles also would decrease. 

At the same time, funding for missile defense would increase by 
$3 billion, from $5.3 billion to $8.3 billion, a 57 percent jump over 
this year’s level. Every line item in the budget involves real 
choices. It is clear that this budget places a huge increase in mis- 
sile defense ahead of important programs in modernization, basic 
research, and training time for Army units. 

Earlier this year, many of us in the Senate expressed our concern 
that the large tax cut sought by the administration would leave lit- 
tle, if any, room for some essential investments, including defense. 
In fact, during the debate on the budget resolution, Senators 
Landrieu, Carnahan, and others introduced an amendment to redi- 
rect $100 billion of the tax cut over 10 years to defense, only to 
have that amendment defeated. 

Our Ranking Member, Senator Warner, offered an amendment, 
which was adopted in the Senate but then later dropped in con- 
ference, which also would have added funds for defense. 

Under the terms of the budget resolution, the Chairmen of the 
Budget Committees in the House and Senate will decide if the cur- 
rent level of funding for national defense in the budget resolution 
should be increased to accommodate your proposed budget amend- 
ment. As the Chairman of the Senate Budget Committee men- 
tioned in a letter to the President earlier this week, with the new 
economic estimate from the Congressional Budget Office due in 
about a month, it would appear that the $18.4 billion increase that 
the administration is requesting for the Defense Department in fis- 
cal year 2002 could lead to dipping into the medicare surplus. 

Moreover, the request before us is limited to fiscal year 2002. 
The Secretary will testify today that an additional $18 billion in- 
crease, totaling $347 billion, will be required in fiscal year 2003 
just to sustain the proposed 2002 budget level on a straight line 
basis. This could take as much as $30 billion of medicare funds 
next year alone without paying for any improvements or providing 
funding for the transformation of the military to meet new threats, 
which the Secretary will be proposing in the fiscal year 2003 budg- 
et, following the completion of his defense strategy review and the 
quadrennial defense review. 

Our men and women in uniform depend on defense budgets that 
are sustainable, yet it is increasingly apparent that the funding for 
any future transformation of our Armed Forces cannot be initiated 
or sustained without cutting existing defense programs, using the 
medicare surplus, returning to budget deficits, or cutting important 
programs such as education, health care, and law enforcement, 
none of which are acceptable alternatives. 

The bottom line is this: the administration’s strategy of first lay- 
ing out a banquet of tax cuts unnecessarily leaves other programs, 
including our national security programs, in an extremely precar- 
ious position. In order to avoid dangerous instability in the defense 
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budget in the future, the administration needs to address this situ- 
ation and provide a clear plan for meeting and sustaining our de- 
fense needs. 

Senator Warner. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I join you in wel- 
coming our witnesses. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republicans are going to caucus today at 
3:00, so I am going to forego my opening statement and place it in 
the record and give my colleagues who will be attending that con- 
ference the opportunity, hopefully, to have some questions before 
they depart. I certainly join you in the recognition of our distin- 
guished chairman of the Joint Chiefs and his lifetime contribution 
to freedom and service to this country. 

I thank you and your family. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Warner follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator John Warner 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your leadership in arranging to conduct this most 
important hearing at the earliest possible date. We both recognize the herculean 
task we now face in thoroughly reviewing this defense budget request, crafting an 
authorization bill, and gaining the consent of the full Congress prior to the begin- 
ning of fiscal year 2002. 

I join Senator Levin in welcoming Secretary Rumsfeld to his first posture hearing 
since the 1970s. It was a very different world when you last appeared before Con- 
gress to discuss the budget request 25 years ago, but the importance of the work 
we begin today is unchanged. 

I want to thank you for the service that you have once again undertaken for your 
country and for the work you have already begun. I also want to commend you and 
President Bush for submitting a budget amendment that begins to address the com- 
mitment you both made to our service men and women, past and present, to their 
families, and to all American citizens. As President Bush stated at the Citadel last 
Fall, we must, “. . . renew the bond of trust between the American people and the 
American military; . . . defend the American people against missiles and terror; 
and, . . . begin creating the military of the next century.” 

I also extend a welcome to Gen. Hugh Shelton, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, to what will be your last posture hearing — I won’t say last appearance before 
this committee — because as a warrior you know none of us can predict with any cer- 
tainty what the future may bring. 

I do want to extend to you the heartfelt thanks of a grateful Nation for your ex- 
traordinary service, which now spans five decades — from 1963 to the present — and 
includes combat service during two tours of duty in Vietnam and during Operation 
Desert Storm. As Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, you have been repeatedly called 
upon to provide sound military advice to our President and to execute military oper- 
ations across the spectrum of conflict that have been the epitome of precision and 
military professionalism. We are indebted to you, General Shelton, and salute your 
service. 

We are clearly at a critical juncture in our military history, and in the history 
of our Nation. We all accept that the United States has assumed a unique leader- 
ship role in the world today, especially in the realm of international security. It is 
easy to feel secure in our sole, superpower status, but as our own Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, George Tenet, and many other studies and commissions have re- 
peatedly reminded us, we, as a Nation, are more vulnerable today than ever before 
in this increasingly interdependent and complex world. Mr. Tenet reaffirmed before 
this committee in March of this year that threats to our national security continue 
to increase, as was so tragically demonstrated in the vicious terrorist attack on the 
U.S.S. Cole. The pace of both social and technological change, continues to acceler- 
ate, increasing the concerns and the uncertainty we must accept. 

Ironically, we find ourselves in a fractious, complex world in the aftermath of com- 
munism. The proliferation of weapons of mass destruction and the means to deliver 
them, as well as the pervasive spread of information technologies, have combined 
to empower the disaffected of this new world order to increasingly threaten our 
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shores, interests, and friends. Simply put, we are more vulnerable than ever. Those 
that would do us harm may not be constrained by conventional norms of conduct 
or dissuaded by the vague threat of prosecution or retaliation. New concepts and 
capabilities must be considered to strengthen our deterrence and maintain our secu- 
rity. The President has properly called for a new “strategic framework” to address 
this new reality. 

Clearly, we must be judicious in determining how and when we commit our 
Armed Forces around the world, but just as clearly this global leadership role re- 
quires robust, balanced, versatile, and credible Armed Forces to deter potential ag- 
gressors and defend our vital national interests, both at home and abroad. To re- 
main a credible force, we must act now to develop the improved capabilities and con- 
cepts to protect our homeland, and deter and defeat anticipated and unanticipated 
threats in the future. 

Indisputably, our Armed Forces are the best, most powerful in the world today. 
This well-deserved reputation was not earned without cost, however. While our serv- 
icemen and women have performed their military missions with great dedication 
and professionalism, our people, equipment, and infrastructure are increasingly 
stressed by the effects of the unprecedented number of military deployments over 
the past decade, combined with years of declining defense spending. As the service 
chiefs have told us repeatedly, future readiness and the upkeep of military facilities 
have been deferred to pay for current operations and maintenance. 

Congress has been sensitive to this issue, providing much needed extra funding 
for defense in recent years. In fiscal year 2000, we reversed a 14-year decline in de- 
fense spending by authorizing a real increase in defense spending. Last year, we 
continued that momentum by providing an even larger increase for fiscal year 2001. 
Over the past 2 years, we have increased military pay by over 8 percent; restored 
retirement and health care benefits to keep faith with those who serve; raised pro- 
curement levels to begin recapitalization and modernization of aging equipment; 
and significantly increased investment in research and development for the future. 

While much has been done, much remains. The President is to be commended for 
the increases he has proposed in defense spending. Since taking office, the President 
has recommended increases totaling $38.2 billion. The increases he has proposed for 
fiscal year 2002 represent an almost 11 percent increase in defense spending above 
the amount available in fiscal year 2001. While this increase begins to address the 
shortfalls, I fear it may not be enough. 

There is one area of the budget before us I specifically want to highlight — the 
funding for the development and deployment of missile defenses. Ten years after the 
Gulf War demonstrated our vulnerability to ballistic missile attack, our forces over- 
seas and our homeland remain defenseless. The Rumsfeld Commission high- 
lighted — and the North Koreans demonstrated — the proliferation and growing so- 
phistication of these ballistic missile technologies increasingly available to rogue 
states and lawless elements. We must move rapidly to comply with the Cochran Act 
and deploy missile defenses, “as soon as technologically possible.” I would remind 
my colleagues that this act, which was passed overwhelmingly by the Senate — 97- 
3 — and signed into law by the President, limits deployment only by technological 
progress. There are no limitations based on treaty restrictions. The budget request 
of $8.3 billion for missile defense is a step in the right direction. 

There is a growing consensus in Congress, in the new administration, and among 
the American people that significant new investment in defense is necessary and 
prudent. I credit tbe joint chiefs for the courageous role they have played in building 
this consensus. Beginning in September 1998, and at least once a year since then, 
the chiefs have come before us to testify to critical shortfalls in defense spending. 
I simply ask now, is the budget amendment before us sufficient to meet the near- 
term and long-term needs of the respective services? 

General Shelton, you and the Service Chiefs have often spoken of a strategy-re- 
source mismatch. We have followed a strategy that has led to a geometric rise in 
the commitment of our forces, without a corresponding increase in resources. Sec- 
retary Rumsfeld, we are all very familiar with the review process you have under- 
taken to address our military strategy and anxiously await the recommendations 
you will make upon conclusion of the Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR). Crafting 
a strategy that more realistically anticipates near-term, as well as emerging threats 
is a noble goal. Whatever strategy is ultimately adopted must be adequately funded, 
lest we create another mismatch at a reduced level of capability. 

Mr. Secretary, we look forward to working with you to ensure we keep faith with 
our Armed Forces to fully fund all that we ask them to do. We also look forward 
to forthright dialogue and partnership that must be a part of our deliberations this 
year, as well as the fiscal year 2003 budget process and beyond, as we truly begin 
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to turn this mighty ship you lead to best confront the challenges of today, and the 
ones that lie ahead. 

Thank you. 

Senator Warner. At this time I would also like to insert Senator 
Thurmond’s and Senator Hutchinson’s statements for the record. 

[The prepared statements of Senators Thurmond and Hutchinson 
follow:] 


Prepared Statement by Senator Strom Thurmond 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Secretary Rumsfeld and General Shelton, I want to 
join our Chairman, Senator Levin, and Ranking Member, Senator Warner, in wel- 
coming you to this long overdue hearing on the fiscal year 2002 budget. Mr. Sec- 
retary, you have been very busy during the past 5 months and have stirred up much 
dust. I congratulate you for setting into motion a critical review of our defense strat- 
egy and the operations of the Department of Defense. I look forward to the conclu- 
sions of your efforts. 

General Shelton, although this may not be your last appearance before the com- 
mittee, it will be your last posture hearing. You have weathered many storms dur- 
ing your 4 years as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and will be remembered 
for the many actions you advocated to improve the quality of life for our military 
personnel and their families. I expect that I speak for many here on the committee 
when I say, “thanks for a job well done!” 

Mr. Chairman, as we begin the process that culminates in the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2002, I would like to share a quote from a poem 
by Elizabeth Barrett Browning: 

Happy are all free people, too strong to be dispossessed. But blessed are 
those among nations who dare to be strong for the rest! 

The United States of America is a blessed nation because those who proceeded 
us had the foresight to provide for the best equipped, trained, and motivated Armed 
Forces in the history of our great Nation. By our strength we have become the pro- 
tector of the rest of the world and must not shed that mantle of responsibility. The 
budget that we will consider over the next several months will provide for the con- 
tinuation of our leadership whether in the form of a missile defense system, new 
high technology weapons or the best quality of life for the men and women who 
wear the uniforms of our military services. 

I do not think that anyone will dispute the fact that over the past several years 
our Armed Forces have become frayed from over commitments and under funding. 
We must reverse that trend. I believe this budget amendment, although less than 
many of us had hoped for, is a good start. With this amendment, President Bush 
will increase the defense budget by more than $38 billion over the fiscal year 2001 
defense budget. More importantly, the increase will provide real benefits in terms 
of improved family housing, readiness, and research and development. It will also 
provide robust funding for a National Missile Defense program which I consider the 
most urgent requirement for our Nation’s security. 

Mr. Chairman, despite all the positive aspects of this budget, I believe it does not 
adequately fund the modernization of our Armed Forces. It is still short of meeting 
the standard of revitalizing our infrastructure every 67 years. It will not close the 
pay gap between the private sector and the military. More importantly, it assumes 
almost $1 billion in savings or efficiencies that are not going to be realized. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the fact that fiscal and time constraints will leave us 
little flexibility to make significant changes to the budget request. However, we 
must ensure that we maximize the resources that are available. I intend to work 
with you, Senator Warner and Secretary Rumsfeld, to ensure that we achieve that 
goal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Prepared Statement by Senator Tim Hutchinson 

Mr. Chairman, the President’s Fiscal Year 2002 Defense Budget Amendment di- 
rectly addresses areas of critical need in our military. It places the needs of our 
troops first, and places special emphasis on quality of life issues. Mr. Secretary you 
should be applauded for your efforts in shaping a budget that will significantly im- 
prove morale and retention. 

I am particularly pleased about the level of funding provided for military 
healthcare. Last year, as Chairman of the Subcommittee on Personnel, I worked 
very hard to improved the military healthcare system. In cooperation with Senator 
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Warner and other members of this committee, we passed Warner-Hutchinson 
Tricare-for-Life, as well a comprehensive pharmacy benefit. The President’s budget 
includes substantially increased funding for these and other healthcare items. 

I do have concerns about some specific programmatic decisions, and I look forward 
to working with the administration and my colleagues on this committee regarding 
these issues. However, this budget provides needed funding for personnel, missile 
defense, and military construction. I look forward to further reviewing the details 
of the President’s submission. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Warner. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DONALD H. RUMSFELD, SECRETARY OF 

DEFENSE; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. DOV S. ZAKHEIM, UNDER 

SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Mr. Chairman, I had planned to make 
about 10 to 12 minutes of remarks and ask that my statement be 
put in the record. I can do that, or if the Senators have to leave, 
I could delay it until they have a chance. I can do whatever you 
want. 

Chairman Levin. With leave of my colleagues on this side, be- 
cause of that caucus, instead of alternating, let’s have three or four 
on the Republican side ask their questions first and then come to 
us. Would that be agreeable? I am willing to forego my first line 
of questions as well. 

We did not have a chance to talk about this — let’s start out in 
that direction. Secretary Rumsfeld, why don’t you start with your 
10-minute opening, and then we will call on our Republican col- 
leagues, at least for a few minutes each, while they are here, to 
give them a chance to ask a few questions, and then we will take 
the same number on this side. 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for that very spe- 
cial accommodation. 

Chairman Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, please proceed with your 
opening. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the committee. 

In discussing the budget, it seems to me it is useful to begin by 
confronting some less than pleasant but important facts. The U.S. 
Armed Forces have been underfunded in a number of respects over 
a sustained period of years. We have been living off of the substan- 
tial investments made in the 1970s and the 1980s. Shortfalls exist 
today in a number of areas, shortfalls that I must say are consider- 
ably worse than I had anticipated when I arrived. 

Mr. Chairman, as you and members of the committee know well, 
the U.S. Armed Forces are the best-trained, best-equipped, and 
most powerful military force on the face of the earth, and certainly 
the members of this committee have contributed greatly to that 
strength. Peace, prosperity, and freedom across the world are 
underpinned by the stability and security that the men and women 
of the Armed Forces provide. 

I was recently in Kosovo and Turkey to visit our troops. They are 
dedicated men and women who are ready, willing, and able to take 
on any mission the Government may ask of them. Our country has 
many strengths. Indeed, in some ways it is because our forces are 
so capable that we face the challenges we do. Over much of the 
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nineties, the U.S. has simultaneously underfunded and overused 
the force, and it has taken its toll. Asked to do more with less, they 
have saluted, done their best, but it has been at the cost of needed 
investment in infrastructure, maintenance, and procurement. 

With an end to the Cold War, there was an appropriate draw- 
down, a well-earned peace dividend, but it went too far, in my 
view, overshooting the mark by a good margin. We are certainly 
well past the time to take steps to arrest the declines and put the 
Armed Forces on a path to better health. 

For example, many of our facilities are dilapidated and need re- 
pair and replacement. There are shortfalls in spare parts, flying 
hours, training and personnel. Navy nondeployed force readiness is 
down to 43 percent from 63 percent in 1991. Only 69 percent of the 
Air Force total combat units are mission-ready, down from 91 per- 
cent in 1996. Of the Army’s major air and ground combat systems, 
75 percent are beyond their half life, and 60 percent of all military 
housing is characterized as substandard. 

While the DOD was using its equipment at increased tempos, 
procurement of new equipment fell significantly below the levels 
necessary to sustain existing forces, leading to steady increases in 
the average age of the equipment. It was called a procurement holi- 
day. 

I know you agree that we have an obligation to make certain 
that the men and women in the Armed Forces have the proper 
equipment, training, facilities, and the most advanced technologies 
available to them. The President’s 2002 defense budget adds need- 
ed funds to begin stabilizing that force. Using the 2001 enacted 
budget of $296.3 billion as a baseline, the President earlier this 
year issued a budget blueprint that outlined a 2002 baseline budg- 
et of $310.5 billion. This included $4.4 billion in proposed new 
money for presidential initiatives in pay, housing, and R&D. The 
request before you proposes to raise that investment $18.4 billion, 
as the chairman said, to a total of $328.9 billion. 

Taken together, these increases amount to $22.8 billion. I am 
told that represents the largest peacetime increase in defense 
spending since the mid-1980s. It certainly would represent a sig- 
nificant investment of the taxpayer’s money. But let’s be clear 
about this increase; while significant, and while we certainly need 
every cent of it, it does not get us well. The underinvestment went 
on far too long, the gap is too great, and there is no way it can be 
fixed in a year, or even 6 years. 

I want to be very straightforward about what this budget will do 
and will not do. This budget will put us on a path to recovery in 
some categories, such as military pay, housing, readiness training, 
and health care. It will start an improvement but leave us short 
of our goal in others, such as maintenance of weapons systems and 
reaching best standards with respect to facilities replacement. In 
other categories there will be continued shortfalls and modest, if 
any, improvements. 

Considering the private sector, the standard for overall facility 
replacement is 57 years. The DOD’s target is 67 years. Under the 
2001 enacted budget, the DOD was replacing facilities at an unbe- 
lievably poor average rate of 192 years. The 2002 budget gets us 
closer. It would allow us to replace facilities at an average of 101 
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years. That is an improvement, but it is still a long way from the 
acceptable target of 67 years. 

In my view, we could do better. With a round of base closings 
and adjustments that reduce unneeded facilities, we could focus the 
funds on facilities that we actually need and get the replacement 
rate down to a lower level. Without base closings, to achieve the 
target it would require an additional $7 billion a year for 9 years, 
or a total of $63 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, let me just say a word about the 2003 budget. 
Today, we are proposing $328.9 billion defense budget for 2002. 
But to keep the Department going next year on a straight line 
basis with no substantial improvements, just covering the cost of 
inflation, honestly budgeting for outyears in major weapons sys- 
tems, and funding health care, which is going to be another $4-plus 
billion, according to the actuaries, we would need a budget of about 
$347 billion. That is another $18 billion increase, which would be 
before addressing important transformation issues. 

So where do we find the money? We simply have to achieve some 
cost savings. We have an obligation to the taxpayers to spend their 
money wisely. Today, DOD has substantial overhead. Despite 128 
acquisition reform studies, we have an acquisition system that is 
antiquated. It takes twice as long as it did in 1975 to produce a 
weapons system, and this is at a time when technology generations 
are shortened to something like a year or two, or 18 months. 

We have processes and regulations so onerous that a number of 
commercial businesses developing military technologies simply do 
not want to do business with the Department. The Department 
needs greater freedom to manage so we can use the taxpayer’s 
money more wisely. For example, I think we ought to consider con- 
tracting out commissaries, housing, and some other services that 
are not considered core military competencies, which can be per- 
formed more efficiently in the private sector. 

For fiscal 2002, the Department proposes a pilot program to see 
if this is a good idea; the Army and Marine Corps will contract out 
certain commissaries, and the Navy will contract out refueling sup- 
port, including tanker aircraft. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot promise it, but I have never seen an or- 
ganization that could not operate at something like 5 percent more 
efficiency if it had the freedom to do so. It is not possible today, 
given all the restrictions on the way the Department must func- 
tion. 

With those savings, we could increase the shipbuilding budget, 
which certainly needs it. We are on a six-ship basis now. It needs 
nine ships to maintain the 310-ship Navy. If we keep going in the 
direction we are going, we are going to end up down at 230 ships 
at a steady state and that simply is not enough. We could procure 
an additional 700 aircraft annually, rather than the 189, to help 
meet and reach a steady state requirement for the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, at enormous savings in maintenance and repairs. 

We have a big task ahead. Since the Cold War, we have a 30 per- 
cent smaller force doing 165 percent more missions. This Presi- 
dent’s budget proposes a large increase by any standard. It will 
allow us to make some improvements to the readiness, morale, and 
condition of our military. The taxpayers have a right to demand 
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that we spend the money more wisely, in my view. Today, we can- 
not tell the American people that we are spending it in the best 
possible manner. I know I cannot. 

Fixing the problem is a joint responsibility. It will require a new 
partnership between Congress and the Executive. We certainly owe 
it to the men and women in the Armed Forces. 

I would point out that one generation bequeaths to the next gen- 
eration the capabilities to ensure peace, stability, and security. 
Today, we have the security of future generations of Americans in 
our hands. We have certainly an obligation to get it right. I am 
anxious to work with you to achieve that goal, and it certainly will 
take the best of all of us. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Rumsfeld follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Donald H. Rumsfeld 
introduction 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am pleased to present the President’s 
2002 amended budget for the Department of Defense. 

In discussing this budget, it is necessary to begin by confronting some less than 
pleasant, but important facts: The U.S. Armed Forces have been under funded in 
a number of respects over a sustained period of years. We have been living off of 
the substantial investments made during the 1970s and 1980s. Shortfalls exist in 
a number of vital areas including readiness, operations, procurement, maintenance, 
infrastructure, modernization and health care — shortfalls, I must say, that are con- 
siderably worse than I had previously understood. 

The U.S. Armed Forces are the best-trained, best-equipped, most powerful mili- 
tary force on the face of the earth. Peace, prosperity and freedom across the world 
are underpinned by the stability and security these men and women provide. 

I recently took the opportunity to visit our troops in Kosovo and in Turkey. They 
are dedicated men and women who are ready, willing and able to take on any mis- 
sion their government may ask of them. 

No force in the world can do what they do. Only the United States can quickly 
move large, effective combat forces across long distances, or conduct large-scale, all- 
weather precision strike operations. 

The U.S. is unparalleled in conducting aerial operations at night, amphibious op- 
erations anywhere in the world, operating high endurance Unmanned Arial Vehicles 
(UAVs), or conducting corps sized expeditionary operations, and highly complex joint 
operations. 

Our advantages in air-to-air combat and on the high seas have made it imprac- 
tical for adversaries to use airplanes to attack us or send forces across oceans to 
threaten us. 

So our country has many strengths. Indeed, in some ways, it is because our forces 
are so capable that we face the challenges we do. Over much of the 1990s, the U.S. 
has both under-funded and overused this force, and it has taken a toll. Asked to 
do more with less, they have saluted and done their best — but it has been at the 
cost of needed investment in infrastructure, maintenance, and procurement. 

With the end of the Cold War, there was an appropriate draw down, but it went 
too far — overshooting the mark by a good margin. We are well past the time to take 
the necessary steps to arrest the declines and put the Armed Forces on a path to 
better health. 

The problem goes well beyond op-tempo, and is more profound than I expected. 
For example: 

• Many facilities are dilapidated and in urgent need of repair and replacement. 

• Health care costs are rising at a much greater rate than the funds provided. 

• Outdated management and acquisition systems and processes add millions to 
the department’s costs each year. 

• Due to shortfalls in spare parts, flying hours, training and personnel, Navy 
non-deployed force readiness is 43 percent — down from 63 percent in 1991. 

• Only 69 percent of the Air Force’s total combat units are mission ready, down 
from 91 percent in 1996. 
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• 75 percent of the Army’s major air and ground combat systems are beyond 
their half-life, and Army aviation “safety of flight” messages have increased 222 
percent in the past 4 years. 

• Sixty percent of all military housing is substandard. 

• Force protection capabilities have been under funded and are in need of in- 
vestments. 

• Financial management systems are so poor that the Department can’t get a 
clean audit. 

• While DOD was using its equipment at increased tempos, procurement of new 
equipment fell significantly below the levels necessary to sustain existing 
forces — leading to steady increases in the average age of equipment. It was 
called a “procurement holiday.” Some holiday! 

• Basic research funding has declined by 11 percent since 1992, and RDT&E 
funding levels have declined 7.4 percent in the same period. 

Clearly, we need to arrest this deterioration and to do a better job of balancing 
the risks we face. 

The first responsibility of the Federal Government is to defend the American peo- 
ple. That job is done by brave men and women, who wake up each morning and 
voluntarily put their lives at risk, so that the rest of us can go about our days in 
peace and freedom. 

We have an obligation to make certain these men and women have the proper 
equipment, training, facilities, and the most advanced technology available to them. 

The current condition of U.S. Armed Forces didn’t happen overnight. Each indi- 
vidual action that caused this situation was hardly noticed — a little less procure- 
ment here, some purchases and repairs put off there — until one day, the cumulative 
total shortfalls amount to tens of billions of dollars. 

Even the best built, best-engineered car in the world will eventually break down 
if you put off regular maintenance and repairs. A Ferrari on blocks will get beaten 
by an Edsel every time. 

We have the best Armed Forces in the world. But we cannot allow them to dete- 
riorate any further. 

We are about to face new, emerging threats of the post-Cold War world. They are 
real, they are dangerous, and they are just over the horizon. If we are to meet them, 
we need to invest now to begin transforming our Armed Forces for the challenges 
of the 21st century. 

But we cannot build a 21st century force quite yet . . . because the 20th century 
force we have is in serious need of repair. 

We need to get on a path to correct the most serious deficiencies; we need to sta- 
bilize the force and begin needed modernization; we need to restore DOD infrastruc- 
ture; and we need to make progress toward transformation — so that our forces are 
ready for the new and different threats of the new century. 

THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 

The President’s 2002 defense budget adds urgently needed funds to begin stabiliz- 
ing the force. 

Using the 2001 enacted budget of $296.3 billion as a baseline, the President ear- 
lier this year issued a budget blueprint that outlined a 2002 baseline budget of 
$310.5 billion. 

This included $4.4 billion in proposed new money for Presidential initiatives, in- 
cluding: 

• $1.4 billion to increase military pay, 

• $400 million to improve military housing, 

• $2.6 billion for research and development. 

The request before you proposes to raise that investment still further to a total 
of $328.9 billion — $18.4 billion more than the President’s February budget blueprint. 

Taken together, these increases amount to $22.8 billion in proposed new money 
for the Department in 2002. 

I am told that this represents the largest peacetime increase in defense spending 
since the mid-1980s. So, if Congress approves this budget, by historical standards, 
it would represent a significant investment of the taxpayer’s money. 

But let’s be clear: This increase, while significant, does not get us well. The sys- 
tematic under-investment went far too long — the gap is too great. There is no way 
it could be fixed in 1 year, or very likely, even 6. 

Mr. Chairman, allow me to provide an idea of the depth of the hole we are in. 
To get well by 2007 — to meet existing standards and steady state requirements in 
areas like readiness levels with proper flying time, training, and maintenance; re- 
placement of buildings and facilities that are falling apart; fixing family housing and 
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restoring quality of life for the men and women of our Armed Forces — all of this 
together would cost the American taxpayers many tens of billions of dollars. That 
would do little with respect for the investment needed to transform the force for the 
future. 

So, yes, $22.8 billion is a large increase by historical standards. It is a huge com- 
mitment of the American people’s hard earned tax dollars. We need every cent of 
it, but it only begins to make a dent in the leftover problems we face today. 

WHAT THE BUDGET WILL AND WON’T DO 

I want to be very straightforward about what this budget will do — and what it 
won’t do. 

• This budget will put us on the path to recovery in some categories such as 
military pay, housing allowances, readiness training, and health care; 

• It will start an improvement but leave us short of our goal in others such as 
defense-related science and technology, maintenance of weapons systems and 
reaching best standards for facilities replacement; 

• In still other categories there will be continued shortfalls such as backlogs in 
property maintenance requirements. 

Here are a few specific cases to illustrate the pattern. Take, for example, the De- 
fense health program: 

• Today, overall health care costs are increasing at an annual rate of 13 per- 
cent. 

• The 2001 budget provided $12.1 billion — falling short of what was needed to 
cover that rate of increase by $1.4 billion. 

• The 2002 amended budget proposes $17.9 billion for defense health — a $5.8 
billion increase — that will allow us to cover a 12 percent growth in the costs 
of medical care and a 15 percent growth in the cost of pharmacy purchases. 

So, for the first time in years, the 2002 budget should fund a realistic estimate 
of military health care costs. This is an area where we are getting well. 

We are not getting as well, however, when it comes to the state of DOD facilities. 
Consider: 

• In the private sector, the standard for overall facility replacement 57 years. 
DOD’s target is 67 years. 

• Here is the reality: Under the 2001 enacted budget, DOD was replacing facili- 
ties at an unbelievably poor average rate of 192 years. 

• The 2002 budget which proposes to increase funding for facilities from $3.9 
billion to $5.9 billion gets us closer. It would allow us to replace facilities at an 
average rate of 101 years — an improvement, but still well off the acceptable tar- 
get of 67 years. 

• We could do better. With a round of base closings and adjustments that re- 
duced unneeded facilities by, for example, 25 percent, we could focus the funds 
on facilities we actually need and get the replacement rate down to 76 years 
at the 2002 budget level. 

• Without base closings, to achieve the target 67-year replacement rate would 
require an additional $7 billion annually for a period of 9 years or a total of 
$63 billion. That is simply not going to happen. We will need to close unneeded 
bases. 

So, by putting off needed spending on facilities replacement, DOD is now in a 
deep hole. This budget improves the situation — but leaves us short of our goal. 

Or, take an example where things are continuing to decline — shipbuilding: 

• The current standard based on the 1997 Quadrennial Defense Review is to 
maintain a steady state of 310 ships. 

• Here is the reality: Under the 2001 enacted budget, DOD is building 6 ships 
a year at a cost of $11.5 billion — which puts us on course to reduce the size of 
the U.S. Navy to a clearly unacceptable steady state of 230 ships by 2030. 

• The 2002 budget, by providing for six ships at a cost of about $9.3 billion will 
keep the Navy on the same course toward a 230-ship steady-state Navy. We 
need to begin to turn this trend up. 

• This puts us in a worse situation than in 2001 because the cost of reversing 
the decline and “catching up” to the 310 ship steady-state increases by $3.0 bil- 
lion every year we put it off. 

• To meet the target of 310 ships would require building at least 9 ships each 
year, at a cost of about $12 billion. 

Or consider the aging of Navy aircraft: 
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• The desirable average age for Navy aircraft is pegged at 11 years. Given the 
impact of continued low procurement, that average age has grown steadily to 
18 years. 

• Here is the reality: Today, with the current strategy, the Navy has a require- 
ment for a total of 4200 aircraft, which allows them maintain an average age 
of 18 years. 

• To meet this steady-state requirement, the Navy needs 180 to 200 new air- 
craft per year at a cost of $11 billion. 

• The 2001 budget amendment would provide for 97 aircraft at a cost of $8.4 
billion. 

• The 2002 budget would provide for 88 aircraft at a cost of $8.3 billion. 

• Even at the rate of 122 aircraft a year, the cost of reversing the decline and 
“catching up” to the 4200 plane steady-state increases by $4 billion every year 
we put off the decision to do so. 

Facility repair and maintenance: 

• The deferred maintenance for DOD facilities — the cumulative amount that 
has not been funded from year to year — currently stands at least $11 billion. 

• The 2001 budget included $4.9 billion for facility maintenance. 

• The 2002 amended budget would increase the facility maintenance budget by 
$0.9 billion for a total of $5.8 billion — an increase of 18.4 percent. 

• But this increase only funds facility maintenance at 89 percent of the require- 
ment. 

• At this rate, because of years of under funding, it would take 20 years to 
catch up and eliminate the cumulative deferred maintenance. 

There are some of the difficulties facing the U.S. Armed Forces today. Despite a 
proposed increase in defense spending unmatched by any President since the mid 
1980s, this budget still cannot not fix the problems we face as a result of a decade 
of a mismatch between requirements and appropriations. 

It is an indication of the depth of the hole we are in today that a $22.8 billion 
increase in defense spending makes just a good start in meeting the shortfalls our 
Armed Forces are facing. 

That is just the tip of the iceberg. Today, we are proposing a $328.9 billion de- 
fense budget. But to keep the department going next year on a straight-line — no im- 
provements, just covering the costs of inflation and realistic budgeting — we will 
need a budget $347.2. billion. That is a $18.3 billion increase. 

So, where do we find money for the rest of our pressing needs? We simply must 
achieve cost savings. 


FINDING COST SAVINGS 

We have an obligation to taxpayers to spend their money wisely. Today, we’re not 
doing that. DOD: 

• Has overhead that has grown to the point where it is estimated by some that 
as little as 14 percent of DOD manpower may be directly related to combat op- 
erations. 

• Despite some 128 acquisition reform studies, DOD has an acquisition system 
that since 1975 has doubled the time it takes to produce a weapon system — 
while the pace for new generations of technology has shortened from years to 
18 months. This guarantees that DOD’s newest weapons will be one or more 
technology generations old the day they are fielded, and DOD has processes and 
regulations so onerous that many commercial businesses developing needed 
military technologies simply refuse to do business with the Department. 

But the Department needs greater freedom to manage so we can save the tax- 
payers money in areas such as: 

• Rationalization and restructuring of DOD infrastructure. A 20-25 per- 
cent reduction in excess military bases and facilities could generate savings of 
several billion dollars annually. Legislation authorizing a new round of facilities 
rationalization will be transmitted later this year. 

• Increasing the thresholds in Davis-Bacon. If we could change the thresh- 
old for contracts subject to Davis-Bacon wage requirements from $2,000 to 
$1,000,000, it would permit the Department to achieve savings of $190 million 
in fiscal year 2002 alone. We need that money for shipbuilding, for modernizing 
our aircraft fleets and for modernization. 

• Contracting out commissaries, housing and other services that are not 
core military competencies and that can be performed more efficiently in the 
private sector. 
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In fiscal year 2002, the Department proposes a pilot program with the Army and 
Marine Corps to contract out certain commissaries, and another pilot program with 
the Navy to contract out refueling support including tanker aircraft. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never seen an organization, in the private or public sector, 
that could not, by better management, operate at least 5 percent more efficiently 
if given the freedom to do so. 

Five percent of the DOD budget is over $15 billion! With those savings, we could 
do many of the following: 

• Increase ship procurement from six to nine ships a year, maintaining a steady 
state 310 ship Navy and protecting needed job at Navy shipyards $3 billion an- 
nually; 

• Procure several hundred additional aircraft annually, rather than 189, to help 
meet reach the steady state requirements for Navy, Air Force, and Army air- 
craft $16 billion annually; $82 billion from fiscal year 2003-2007; 

• Meet the target of a 67-year facility replacement rate $7 billion annually for 
9 years; 

• Fund 100 percent of base operations requirements $1.4 billion annually; 

• Increase defense-related science and technology funding from 2.7 percent to 
3 percent of the DOD budget $1.2 billion annually; 

• Purchase needed UH-60 helicopters $50 million; 

• Replenish precision munitions such as JSOW, JDAM and ATACMS $200 mil- 
lion; 

• Buy three additional C-17 aircraft $600 million, replenish Army trucks $100 
million; Buy HMMWVs $50 million; Bomber upgrades $730 million; purchase 
high-speed sealift $122 million. 

But today there is no real incentive to save a nickel. To the contrary, the way 
the Department operates today, there are disincentives to saving money. 

We need to ask ourselves: how should we be spending taxpayer dollars? Do we 
want to keep paying for excess infrastructure that provides no added value to our 
national security? Or we want to spend that money on new technologies that will 
help us extend peace and security into the new century? That is the choice before 
us. 

We are doing two things: 

• First, we are not treating the taxpayers’ dollars with respect — and by not 
doing so, we risk losing their support, and 

• Second, we are depriving the men and women of our Armed Forces of the 
training, equipment and facilities they need to accomplish their missions. They 
deserve better. 


V. CONCLUSION 

We have a big task ahead. It took years of coasting and overuse to get us where 
we are today. We can’t dig out in a year. 

Following the Cold War, we reduced forces and claimed a well-deserved peace div- 
idend for the American taxpayers. But in the mid-1990s, we began to overdraw on 
that account. We kept reducing our forces, despite the fact that op-tempo increased. 

As a result, we have a 30 percent smaller force doing 165 percent more missions. 
In short, we have been asking the Armed Forces to do more and more, with fewer 
resources. 

The President’s budget proposes a large increase by any standard. It will allow 
us to make significant improvements to the readiness, morale and condition of our 
military. 

Would all services prefer to have more money to get well faster? Of course. 

But at the same time, the taxpayers have a right to demand that we spend their 
money wisely. Today we can’t tell the American people we are doing that. I know 
I cannot. 

To have the support of the American people, we need to be able to make the case 
that we are fixing these systemic problems and achieving significant cost savings. 

Fixing this problem is a joint responsibility. It will require a new partnership be- 
tween Congress and the Executive Branch. It is a responsibility we have not only 
to the men and women who serve in our Armed Forces today, but to future genera- 
tions of Americans as well. 

Because of the long lead times, most of the capabilities any President invests in 
during his tenure are not available during his service; rather they are available to 
his successors. The force that won the Gulf War was built on the decisions of presi- 
dents and congresses over the preceding three decades. 

The Tomahawk cruise missile program, the F-15, F— 18 and the F-16 aircraft fly- 
ing today, were developed in the 1970s. Many other technologies, such as the cur- 
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rent generation of space satellites that gave us dominant battle space awareness in 
Iraq, were developed in the 1980s. 

The point is this: One generation bequeaths to the next generation the capabilities 
to ensure its security. 

Today, we have the security of future generations of Americans in our hands. We 
have a responsibility to get it right. 

Because of the long procurement holiday of the 1990s, we have been left a poor 
hand. We must resolve to leave a better hand to our successors. 

I am anxious to work with you to achieve that goal. I know full well it will take 
the best of all of us. 
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Chairman Levin. Thank you, Secretary Rumsfeld. General 
Shelton, I know you have a longer statement, but summarize the 
highlights in a few minutes, and we will call on our colleagues who 
have to leave. I hate to do that to you. We could call on you later 
in the afternoon to supplement or amplify. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. HENRY H. SHELTON, USA, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

General Shelton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I can also submit 
my statement for the record, if you would like. I would like to 
thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Warner, for your very kind 
words a few minutes ago about my tenure as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It has been my great honor to serve the men and 
women of our Armed Forces, and I want to once again thank this 
committee, each and every Senator, for your very strong and 
staunch support of our men and women in uniform. 

I can highlight a few areas, if you would like, Mr. Chairman. 
First of all, with your help, I believe we have made considerable 
progress in many areas that have impacted the overall health and 
welfare of our troops in recent months. Increases in pay and allow- 
ances, pay table reform, TRICARE reform and expanded health 
care coverage, additional funding to provide adequate housing for 
our military families, and the budget plus-ups to arrest a decline 
in our first-to-fight units have been critical and have been pro- 
vided. 

But, let me also say that I believe we need to sustain this mo- 
mentum if we are to preserve the long-term health, as well as the 
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readiness, of our force in the years to come. Today, as we consider 
new budgets, new national security strategies, and new ideas of 
transforming the force, it is important that we always remember 
that the quality people in our military are the critical enablers that 
allow us to accomplish the things that we are asked to do. 

Since my last testimony, we have been reminded of the human 
element of national security in several profound ways. Last Octo- 
ber, U.S.S. Cole was savagely attacked in the Port of Aden. In that 
incident, 17 sailors died. Some asked why we put a ship in harm’s 
way in such a dangerous part of the world. Well, that is what we 
do. We go into harm’s way to protect America’s interests around 
the world. The sailors of the U.S.S. Cole were en route to the Gulf, 
establishing presence and protecting our Nation’s vital interests. 

Last December we had two U.S. Army helicopters that crashed 
during a very difficult night-time training mission in Hawaii. In 
that crash, nine U.S. soldiers died. Some asked, why would the 
U.S. Army put soldiers in harm’s way during a dangerous training 
mission in the black of the night? Well, that is what we do. We 
train for the most difficult missions we may face, because we know 
that when America’s interests are threatened we have to be ready 
to go, day or night, and failure is not an option. We try to minimize 
the risk to our great men and women, but we train like we antici- 
pate having to fight. 

Then, as we all know, just a few weeks ago we had an EP-3 that 
was a reconnaissance aircraft flying in international air space over 
the South China Sea struck by a Chinese fighter, forced to make 
an emergency landing, and 24 of our personnel were detained. 
Some asked why we were conducting surveillance of another na- 
tion. Well, my answer is, that is what we do. We are vigilant. We 
are watchful, because we know that our interests and those of our 
allies in the region may be challenged, and if and when they are, 
we must be ready. 

I am very proud of the performance of these great men and 
women and the many thousands of others who proudly wear the 
uniform of our country. They have been, and will always be, our 
decisive edge. Indeed, they are so good at what they do, that unless 
there is an accident, or an incident, then we rarely take notice of 
their daily contributions to our national security. They sail their 
ships, they fly their aircraft, and they go on their patrols, quietly 
and professionally, and America is safe to enjoy great prosperity, 
in part because of them. 

However, today our forces and our people are experiencing some 
significant challenges, a number of which I would like to bring to 
your attention. Our first-to-fight forces are, in fact, prepared, 
trained, and ready to meet emergent requirements, but some of our 
other forces are not as ready as they should be. These include our 
strategic airlift fleet, our intelligence, surveillance, and reconnais- 
sance assets, our combat service support units, and our training 
bases, all of which provide critical capabilities to our warfighting 
forces. 

These units are in some cases suffering the consequences of a 
high OPTEMPO and a diversion of resources to sustain the near- 
term readiness of the first-to-fight forces. In fact, since 1995, DOD 
has experienced a 133-percent increase in the number of military 
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personnel committed to joint operations. These are real-world 
events, not exercises, and we are doing it with 9 percent fewer peo- 
ple. That has, in fact, caused a high operational tempo on some 
segments of our force and that, of course, puts a strain on our peo- 
ple. 

I believe the fundamental cause of this situation has, in fact, 
been an imbalance between the demands of our national security 
strategy and the post-1997 Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR) 
force structure. Fixing this imbalance, of course, will be one of the 
top priorities for this year’s QDR for Secretary Rumsfeld and all 
the Joint Chiefs, because the challenge will only increase over time, 
and we owe it to our people to get it right. 

In fact, today we are struggling to reconcile a multitude of com- 
peting demands, near-term readiness imperatives, long-term mod- 
ernization, and recapitalization of aging systems, and infrastruc- 
ture investments that are central to preserve the world’s best 
warfighting capability. As I have mentioned in previous testimony, 
and as the Secretary just commented on, we did, in fact, live off 
of some of our procurement in the 1980s throughout the 1990s. 

Now, we have had a marked reduction in procurement. That 
means the average age of most of our systems, and our key 
warfighting systems, have been increasing, as was highlighted to 
some extent by the Secretary. 

Let me provide you with just a few examples. Our frontline air 
superiority fighter, the F-15, averages 17 years of age. It is only 
3 years away from the end of its original design service. Our air- 
borne tanker fleet, as well as our B-52 bombers, are nearly 40 
years old. Our intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance, along 
with our electronic warfare aircraft, such as the RC-135s and EP- 
3s, the P-3s, and our EA-6Bs, all average between 19 and 38 years 
of service, and our main battle tank, the M— 1, and our marine am- 
phibious assault vehicle, are powered by engines that were de- 
signed and, in some cases, built in the 1960s. 

Finally, numerous helicopter platforms for all of our services 
have passed or are approaching the end of their original design 
service lives. In fact, most of the warfighting platforms that I just 
mentioned meet the 25-year rule required by the great State of Vir- 
ginia to qualify for antique license plates. 

Our force is not aging gracefully. In fact, we are having to spend 
significantly more in each year to maintain our aging equipment in 
repair parts and maintenance down time and in maintenance sup- 
port, which also increases the operational tempo of those great sol- 
diers, sailors, airmen and marines that have to maintain them. 

If we do not replace some of these systems soon, either the force 
structure will shrink, or we will have to continue to maintain the 
old systems, resulting in spiraling operations and maintenance 
costs and reduced combat capability. In my opinion, these are unac- 
ceptable alternatives, which begs the question, what should we do? 

I believe there are two answers. First, we must bring into bal- 
ance our strategy and our force structure, and we must signifi- 
cantly increase our efforts in procurement to modernize and recapi- 
talize our force. The QDR should produce the strategic blueprint 
and the investment profile necessary to shape our force to carry out 
the new strategy. 
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Another related concern is the fact that our vital infrastructure 
is decaying at an alarming rate, as Secretary Rumsfeld has com- 
mented. Budget constraints have forced us to make some hard 
choices. The fact is that in the real property maintenance accounts 
today, we currently have a backlog that is growing, that today to- 
tals over $11 billion. I think that a quality force deserves quality 
facilities, and therefore it is essential that we start providing the 
resources to reverse the deterioration of out post, bases, camps, and 
stations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to focus for just a second on 
the decisive edge of our force, the men and women in uniform. 
President Bush stated that a volunteer military has only two 
paths. It can lower its standards to fill its ranks, or it can inspire 
the best and the brightest to join and to stay. The latter starts with 
better pay, better treatment, and better training. 

The President, I believe, had it exactly right. We must continue 
to close the significant pay gap that still exists between the mili- 
tary and the private sector, and we must make continued invest- 
ments in health care, housing, and other quality-of-life programs 
that are essential to sustain our force. 

One of the most valued recruiting and retention tools that any 
corporation can offer potential employees or its current workforce 
is a comprehensive medical package. DOD is no different. For that 
reason, the Chiefs and I strongly urge Congress to fully fund the 
defense health program and all health care costs as a strong signal 
that we are truly committed to providing quality health care to our 
troops. I do not think there is a better way to renew the bond of 
trust between Uncle Sam and our service members and retirees 
than this commitment to quality health care. 

Additionally, I would ask for your support to help ensure that all 
of our men and women in uniform, single, married, or unaccom- 
panied, are provided with adequate housing. Unfortunately, this is 
not the case today. About 62 percent of our family housing units 
are classified as inadequate, and correcting this situation is essen- 
tial if we are to improve the quality of life for our service members 
and their families. We have learned over the years that we recruit 
the member, but we retain the family. 

To sum up, Mr. Chairman, I believe that we have the best mili- 
tary, the best Armed Forces in the world today. But having said 
this, I believe that we will continue to enjoy our military advan- 
tage, or that it will erode over time if we fail to prepare for the 
evolving strategic landscape for the 21st century. Our greatest ad- 
versary today, as I have said so many times, in my opinion, is com- 
placency. It is imperative that we take action today to ensure that 
our men and women in uniform are properly equipped, trained, and 
led. If we do so, I am confident that we will prevail in any chal- 
lenges that we face in the future. 

I am struck by the fact that today I believe we have an oppor- 
tunity to build the foundation for another long era of U.S. military 
supremacy and, in doing so, we will help underwrite the peace and 
prosperity that our Nation currently enjoys, and should continue to 
enjoy well into the future. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to make this state- 
ment, and we now stand ready to take your questions. 
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[The prepared statement of General Shelton follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Gen. Henry H. Shelton, USA 

It is an honor to report to Congress today on the state of America’s Armed Forces. 
As every member of this committee knows, our Nation is blessed with an unsur- 
passed warfighting force that has been actively engaged over the past year support- 
ing America’s interests around the globe. I am extremely proud to represent the 
young men and women of our Armed Forces. They serve our country selflessly, away 
from home and loved ones, and are frequently put in harm’s way. They personify 
America at its very best. 

It is those young soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines who will fight tomorrow’s 
wars with the strategy, force structure, doctrine, and equipment that we develop 
today. For them to do what we ask — to remain the best in the world — we must give 
them the best tools. This means ensuring that they always have the resources nec- 
essary to be trained, armed, and ready. It means properly compensating them today 
and tomorrow. It means recapitalizing our weapon systems and infrastructure, and 
modernizing the force to meet tomorrow’s challenges. As we consider the choices 
ahead, may we always remember that our great people have the most at stake in 
the decisions that we make here in Washington. 

In this Posture Statement, I will address two broad topics: (1) Sustaining a Qual- 
ity Force, concentrating on those programs that are critical to maintaining the force; 
and (2) Building Tomorrow’s Joint Force, what we are doing today to prepare for 
tomorrow’s challenges. 


I. SUSTAINING A QUALITY FORCE 

America’s best and brightest must continue to answer the clarion call to serve if 
our Nation is to remain the strongest force for peace and stability on the planet. 
It is the quality of our people that gives us a decisive edge over our adversaries and 
to sustain this qualitative edge we must support our personnel with continued in- 
vestments in pay compensation, health care, housing, and other quality of life pro- 
grams. 

Compensation Gains 

As a result of compensation gains in fiscal year 2000 and fiscal year 2001, we 
have made great strides toward improving the standards of living for members of 
our Armed Forces. With the significant support and help of this committee, Con- 
gress, and the administration, the Fiscal Year 2001 National Defense Authorization 
Act (NDAA) provided one of the largest pay raises in recent history, and allowed 
us to greatly reduce out-of-pocket (OOP) costs for off-base housing, instituted retire- 
ment reform, and implemented pay table reform. 

That same level of outstanding support was evident in the fiscal year 2001 NDAA. 
The 3.7 percent pay increase maintains our commitment to close the pay gap be- 
tween the military and their civilian counterparts. Additionally, the fiscal year 2001 
NDAA provided $30M in Basic Allowance for Housing (BAH) to further reduce OOP 
expenses to less than 15 percent. The opening of the Thrift Savings Plan to military 
members, the implementation of a monetary allowance for military members cur- 
rently receiving food stamps, and revising the enlistment/retention bonus authority 
has also demonstrated to our forces a commitment to their quality of life. This helps 
us attract and retain quality people. 

We need to sustain the momentum of the past 2 years. The pay raise slated for 
fiscal year 2002 and your continued support of our efforts to reduce OOP expenses 
for housing to zero by fiscal year 2005 will further improve the quality of life for 
our servicemembers and their families. This is not only important for their well 
being, it is equally important to our efforts to recruit and retain a quality force. 

Military Health Care 

One of the most valued recruiting tools any major corporation can offer a potential 
employee is a comprehensive medical package. DOD is no different. Congress and 
the administration have done much over the last year to address the health needs 
of our active duty and retired servicemembers and their families. As in the civilian 
sector, healthcare costs for the military community have continued to rise rapidly. 
Passage of the fiscal year 2001 NDAA demonstrated Congress’ commitment to honor 
the promise to those currently serving and to those who served honorably in the 
past. I appreciate the support of Congress for this effort. 

We are pursuing full funding of healthcare costs as a strong signal that we are 
truly committed to providing quality healthcare for our active duty military mem- 
bers, retirees and their families. This commitment will have a profound impact on 
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all who wear our uniform, and will encourage those who are considering a military 
career. It is also imperative that we fund healthcare benefits for retirees and their 
families in such a manner that this funding no longer competes with operations, 
force structure, and readiness. This will honor the national commitment we made 
long ago to our military retirees, without impacting the readiness and military capa- 
bility of today’s force. 

Additionally, the Joint Chiefs are working with the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Health Affairs in seeking business practice improvements and implementing the 
new benefits identified in the fiscal year 2001 NDAA. Beginning in fiscal year 2002, 
TRICARE will pay costs not covered by Medicare for over-65 retirees and their fam- 
ilies. 

Housing 

Housing continues to be a core element in our efforts to improve the quality of 
life for our service members. All our men and women in uniform deserve adequate 
housing. The Services remain on track with plans to eliminate inadequate housing 
for unaccompanied enlisted personnel by 2008. The situation for family housing is 
more challenging. Last year, the Service Family Housing Master Plans deemed al- 
most 61 percent of family housing units inadequate. The Services are revamping 
their respective Family Housing Master Plans to revitalize, privatize, or demolish 
these inadequate units by 2010. 

Congressional support for DOD’s three-pronged strategy to improve family hous- 
ing has been outstanding and is greatly appreciated. First, the initiative to raise 
housing allowances to reduce out-of-pocket expenses for our servicemembers has 
provided welcome relief to the force. Second, creating smart partnerships with the 
private sector makes defense dollars go further and effectively frees up resources to 
revitalize existing housing. Finally, your continued efforts to fund our construction 
and privatization programs will pay great dividends by ensuring our service- 
members and their families can live in respectable accommodations. 

There is an inseparable, direct link between personal and family readiness and 
our total force combat readiness. Your continued support of these and other quality 
of life programs will provide substantial returns in retaining not just the member, 
but also the family. 


II. BUILDING TOMORROW’S JOINT FORCE 

In this section, I present some of my thoughts on those actions we are taking 
today, to build tomorrow’s joint force. In my view, these are the critical enablers for 
any new defense strategy designed to confront the challenges of this 21st century. 

Modernization 

While recent funding increases have arrested the decline in current readiness, our 
modernization accounts, which are critical to future readiness, remain under funded. 
Solving this problem has become my most urgent priority. 

Modernization will help reduce our capability concerns by leveraging advanced 
technology to improve interoperability. Also, newer, technologically advanced Intel- 
ligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (ISR) collection assets, communications 
systems, and logistics support systems will help reduce manpower requirements 
while simultaneously improving the CINCs’ warlighting capabilities. Modernization 
is also necessary for improved operational flexibility and to ensure that we retain 
a technological and qualitative superiority on the battlefield. 

We must modernize our force; however, we must not sacrifice current readiness 
to do it. 

Recapitalization of Force Structure 

After the Cold War, we made a conscious decision to cut procurement and live 
off the investments of the eighties as we reduced force structure. Between fiscal 
years 1993-1998, approximately $100 billion was taken out of DOD procurement ac- 
counts. The 1997 QDR Report identified a potentially serious procurement problem 
if we did not increase investment in new platforms and equipment. A goal of $60 
billion in procurement was established as an interim target to recover from the 
sharply reduced procurement spending in fiscal year 1993-1998. Last year, for the 
first time, this interim goal was achieved. 

However, several recent studies, to include one by the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, have concluded that $60 billion is not sufficient to sustain the force. Since the 
QDR will determine the strategy and size of the force, I cannot give you a precise 
recommendation on the additional amount required. What is clear today is that we 
must accelerate the pace of replacing our aging and worn systems if we are to de- 
liver the right capability to meet future challenges. We simply cannot continue to 
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defer procurement and continue our usage at existing rates if we expect our force 
to meet all of our 21st century commitments. 

Recapitalization of Infrastructure 

Our vital infrastructure is decaying. The understandable desire for a post-Cold 
War peace dividend forced us to make hard choices that redirected funds from mili- 
tary facilities and infrastructure accounts to support immediate readiness require- 
ments. Years of belt-tightening have increased the risk of facility failures and have 
added to the costs of upkeep. 

Within civilian industry, the replacement, restoration or modernization of physical 
plant assets is accomplished in roughly a 50-year cycle. The rate of investment in 
DOD infrastructure has fallen to a level that requires over 100 years for recapital- 
ization. We must find the resources to accelerate the recapitalization of our infra- 
structure to avoid further damage and degradation. A sustained period of increased 
funding is required to develop a modern infrastructure capable of supporting our 
21st century force and the next generation of weapon systems. 

In its current state, the DOD infrastructure is still capable of supporting the Na- 
tional Military Strategy; however, in some locations, we face a high risk of oper- 
ational limitations that may affect mission success. Throughout DOD, installation 
readiness is at an all-time low. In fact, 60 percent of our infrastructure is rated C- 
3 (some failures) or C-4 (major problems). It is particularly alarming that the cur- 
rent condition of training and operational facilities is lower than any other facility 
category in DOD. Usage restrictions and the shortage of required training ranges 
and operating areas slowly but inevitably degrade the readiness of our operational 
units. The poor material condition of facilities also directly contributes to lost or de- 
graded training opportunities. 

In sum, our deteriorating infrastructure continues to impair readiness and detract 
from the quality of life of our service members and their families. I ask you to sup- 
port our efforts to fix this problem, because it effectively reduces the efficiency of 
our uniformed and civilian workforce and further lowers retention rates for highly 
qualified and otherwise motivated personnel. A world class fighting force requires 
mission-ready facilities. 

Additionally, we sorely need further base closure rounds as part of our overall re- 
capitalization effort. According to the April 1998 DOD BRAC Report, we have 23 
percent excess base capacity in the United States, a situation that directly impacts 
the ability of the Service Chiefs to provide, train, maintain, and equip today’s force. 
By removing validated excess capacity, we could save $3 billion per year in the long- 
term. This money would then be available to fund appropriately our remaining 
bases and help fix the remaining infrastructure. 

TRANSFORMATION 


Joint Vision 2020 

Our future force must be a seamless joint force and our roadmap for achieving this 
joint force is detailed in Joint Vision 2020 (JV 2020). Although the Services are bus- 
ily engaged in the transformation of their respective forces, in my view these indi- 
vidual transformations will be most effective operationally only if they mesh fully 
with the more encompassing joint transformation called for in JV 2020. 

A key feature of this transformation will be the implementation of dominant ma- 
neuver, precision engagement, focused logistics, and full dimensional protection in 
the context of Joint Task Force (JTF) operations. Today, we successfully execute 
JTF operations when they are needed. But, in my view, we will be more responsive 
and agile in the future with JTF operations as our “national military core com- 
petency.” This goal will not be achieved through technology and materiel solutions 
alone. It will also require intellectual innovation and the development of doctrine, 
organizations, training and education, leaders, people, and facilities that effectively 
make use of new technologies. 

Using JV 2020 as a conceptual template, the goal of our joint transformation ef- 
fort is a force that is dominant across the full spectrum of military operations. DOD 
is seeking to transform its forces to meet future challenges through a comprehensive 
plan that integrates activities in several areas: 

• Service concept development and experimentation efforts; 

• Joint concept development and experimentation designed to integrate 
Service capabilities where possible and develop joint solutions where nec- 
essary; 

• Implementation processes in the Services and joint community to identify 
rapidly the most promising of the new concepts; and 
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• Science and Technology efforts focused on areas that can enhance U.S. 
military capabilities. 

This overall transformation effort is not focused solely on US military capabilities. 
USJFCOM has developed an aggressive plan for outreach to multinational partners 
as well. Our objective is to bring allied perspectives into the concept development 
process to facilitate our future ability to operate effectively within a coalition envi- 
ronment. 

Based on joint experimentation and implementation programs, we expect to see 
some new capabilities that will be operational well before 2020, while other promis- 
ing concepts will continue to be explored and developed. Our overarching goal is to 
bring these various capabilities together in a coherent and synchronized fashion. 

OTHER TRANSFORMATION ISSUES 


Logistics Transformation 

Our goal for logistics transformation is to provide the joint warfighter real-time 
logistics situational awareness by leveraging technology and optimizing logistics 
processes. The Defense Reform Initiative Directive #54, Logistics Transformation 
Plans, establishes a framework of objectives and a means to measure progress to- 
ward accomplishing this goal. 

Ultimately, we must create a network-centric environment in which data can be 
accessed in real time at its source. This network-centric environment will provide 
the warfighter with operationally relevant logistics information necessary to make 
accurate, timely decisions and to maintain our military advantage into the next dec- 
ades. 

Mobility 

We are making significant improvements in our ability to deploy forces. Our fleet 
of 35-year old C-141s is being replaced with C-17s, and numerous conventional 
break-bulk cargo ships are being replaced by Large Medium Speed Roll-on Roll-off 
ships. However, we foresee increased challenges and stresses to the mobility system. 
These challenges were carefully examined in the comprehensive 2-year Mobility Re- 
quirements Study 05 (MRS-05). The study determined that programmed strategic 
lift capability falls short of requirements for both CONUS and inter-theater mis- 
sions. MRS-05 also determined that increased capability is needed within theaters 
to move equipment and supplies forward from pre-positioning sites, airports, and 
seaports. Consequently, we are aggressively pursuing policy changes, host-nation 
agreements, and, where necessary, considering new equipment as part of the 2001 
QDR to ensure timely force deployment. More than ever, Congressional support of 
strategic lift is needed if we are to build a national mobility capability sufficient for 
our current and future needs. 

Joint Interoperability 

We have made progress in the area of interoperability with an overall effort fo- 
cused on creating a force that is ready to fight as a coherent joint unit, fully inter- 
operable, and seamlessly integrated. Our long-term goal is to require that interoper- 
ability be “designed in” at the beginning of the development process rather than 
“forced in” after the fact. We intend to achieve this goal through improvements in 
the requirements generation process, including establishment of interoperability 
Key Performance Parameters (KPPs) and Information Exchange Requirements 
(IERs) in systems development. A requirements-based Joint Operations Architec- 
ture, well grounded in joint doctrine, will provide a roadmap for addressing inter- 
operability issues across the full spectrum of capabilities. These efforts will enable 
DOD’s senior leadership to focus more on interoperability and integration of the 
joint force. 


INTELLIGENCE AND COMMUNICATIONS TRANSFORMATION 

Intelligence, Surveillance, and. Reconnaissance 
Achieving and maintaining a decisive advantage in our ability to access, gather, 
exploit, and act on information remains a critical aspect of our combat capability 
and readiness. A full spectrum ISR capability is the mainstay of that concept. To 
achieve this, we need to place more emphasis on the capability to “watch” or “stare 
at” targeted objectives with collection systems able to monitor, track, characterize, 
and report on moving objects and dynamic events as they occur in the battlespace. 
In other words, a constant rather than periodic sensor access is required. 
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Intelligence Interoperability 

Intelligence interoperability is the foundation of our capability for dominant 
battlespace awareness. Our goal is to ensure that our forces retain an information 
edge over potential adversaries. To be fully interoperable, intelligence must be pro- 
duced and delivered in a fashion that immediately supports command decision mak- 
ing and mission execution. We are gradually tearing down barriers to interoper- 
ability between intelligence and operations systems to ensure we provide the Com- 
mon Operating Picture essential to future command and control. The Common Op- 
erating Picture will provide a unified view of the battlespace for the soldier in the 
field, the pilot in the cockpit, and the commander, regardless of location. 

Intelligence Federation 

The Intelligence Federation is a new concept wherein designated commands and 
units provide specified intelligence support to an engaged CINC during a crisis or 
contingency operation using a pre-planned methodology tailored to that CINC’s area 
of responsibility and operational requirements. The concept evolved from the grow- 
ing need to ensure the collective resources of the intelligence community function 
as a “system of systems,” so that users are able to receive information tailored to 
their unique requirements, and with the necessary fidelity. To do this effectively, 
we need to create a federation among intelligence components using Joint Tactics, 
Techniques, and Procedures. 

Global Information Grid (GIG) 

The CINCs testified last year that a major warfighting deficiency in some theaters 
is the inability to plan quickly and execute decisively because of C 4 deficiencies. I 
wholeheartedly agree. Simply put, our C 4 infrastructure falls short of what is need- 
ed to support properly our decision makers and the men and women on the front 
lines. To help alleviate this shortfall, we must ensure that our warfighters have full 
and reliable access to the GIG from any point on the globe. The GIG is the globally 
interconnected, end-to-end set of information capabilities, associated processes, and 
personnel that we are developing to manage and provide information on demand to 
warfighters, policy makers, and supporting personnel. I believe that our ongoing ef- 
forts to bring the GIG online will provide the foundation for information superiority 
on the battlefield in the decades ahead. To that end, it is necessary to continue to 
invest in and upgrade the GIG infrastructure. Satellites, fiber optic cables, support 
of network operations, information assurance programs, and DOD’s use of the radio 
frequency spectrum, are all tremendously important to achieving this goal. 

Radio Frequency Spectrum Access 

There is an important debate ongoing concerning the proposed reallocation of a 
segment of the DOD radio frequency spectrum to commercial users, an initiative 
with the potential to disrupt our transformation effort. In the last 8 years, 247 MHz 
of the RF spectrum for Federal use, primarily used by DOD, has been reallocated 
for commercial use by the private sector. I am concerned that further reallocation 
of frequency spectrum for commercial use, without comparable spectrum to execute 
DOD’s critical functions, will have a major impact on our ability to execute our mis- 
sions. Our success on the battlefield largely depends on our ability to use advanced 
communications technology to exchange vital information between decision-makers, 
commanders, and deployed forces. 

One of the principal areas of interest to the private sector is the 1755-1850 MHz 
band. This band is currently used for tactical data links; satellite telemetry, track- 
ing, and control; precision guided weapons; air combat training systems; and the de- 
livery of voice, video, and data information to warfighters and commanders in the 
field. These systems are indispensable to our national defense. Some industry advo- 
cates have suggested that DOD share segments of this frequency band or relocate 
to another operationally suitable spectrum. I believe this proposal is problematic for 
two reasons. First, according to our analysis, sharing with commercial users is not 
possible due to interference over large geographical areas and metropolitan centers. 
Second, moving DOD communications to a different, but comparable, spectrum could 
be problematic due to the lengthy transition period required. Some national security 
satellites will use this frequency band well into the future. If directed to move, a 
more detailed cost and transition timeline will be required to ensure continuity of 
our Nation’s defense capabilities. It is imperative that we strike a reasonable and 
informed balance between commercial needs and military requirements. I under- 
stand that there is a White House process, led by the National Security Council and 
the National Economic Council, which is reviewing this issue to achieve this bal- 
ance, critical for national security. We anticipate that suitable solutions will be 
found that are acceptable to all parties. 
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CONCLUSION 

Today, even as we seek to transform our force to face an evolving security envi- 
ronment, our goals remain firm. We must protect America’s interests, deter aggres- 
sion, support peaceful resolution of disputes and most importantly, to be ready to 
intervene or respond to a conflict and win decisively. 

This is a critically important time for our Nation as we move further into the new 
millennium as the only global superpower. It is clear that we have a great deal of 
work to do with the administration and Congress as we develop a new NSS and 
support the requirements of the QDR. Our professional, highly trained, and moti- 
vated young Americans in uniform are counting on us to make the right decisions. 
We have an opportunity in the months ahead to build on successes, address the 
challenges, and sustain and support our dedicated forces. We must provide our 
warfighting forces with the best tools available as they defend America’s interests, 
and we must shape a future force that will help us achieve our national security 
objectives well into the 21st century. Together, I am confident we can capitalize on 
this opportunity. 

Chairman Levin. General Shelton, thank you. We are going to 
modify my announcement on the order for questions. I am going to 
first call on Senator Warner, who is going to allocate his 6 minutes, 
and then we will pursue the usual rotation. 

Senator Warner. I thank the chairman. Two of my colleagues 
are going to be leaving us at 3:00, so if the Senator from Alabama 
and the Senator from Maine would like, take my time, 3 minutes 
each. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Perhaps I will not 
use all that time. I would just like to thank Secretary Rumsfeld for 
challenging the system, for asking tough questions, and for not be- 
lieving that anything is a sacred cow. The President indicated he 
was going to do that. 

I think it is your responsibility to do so, and I know you are just 
now beginning to get your staff approved, confirmed, and on board. 
We are behind in that, and I know it is difficult to prepare a de- 
tailed budget during the time that you are giving fundamental re- 
view to the priorities of the Department of Defense. 

I, for one, am going to be as supportive as I possibly can, because 
when you testify that you need this program or that program, I 
want you to have had the time to study it and make that rec- 
ommendation with the confidence and backing you need. 

We are, indeed, increasing spending around this body an awful 
lot. Cutting social programs, Mr. Secretary, means that the pro- 
jected increases cannot be reduced. That is what cutting means in 
a social program. On defense, however, we do not seem to be as de- 
termined to protect it. 

I think it is a core function of our Government to provide for the 
national defense and the national security. It ought to be given our 
highest priority in the tough budget -making issues that we face. I 
will support you on that, and I also hope that at the same time you 
will follow through, as you have indicated, on commitments to effi- 
ciency, productivity, and research, which perhaps can save us a lot 
of money in the years to come. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, I want to 
thank Senator Warner for his graciousness in letting me use his 
time so that I can participate in the hearing. 
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Secretary Rumsfeld, General Shelton, you have certainly painted 
a very grim picture, which obviously indicates that these problems 
did not occur overnight. They have been building for a long time, 
which raises questions of why the alarm bells were not sounded in 
the previous administration. But leaving that issue aside, Sec- 
retary Rumsfeld, you have emphasized the difficulty of “getting 
well” in 1 year with this budget. You have mentioned with regard 
to shipbuilding that meeting the QDR target of 310 ships would re- 
quire building at least nine ships each year, at a cost of about $12 
billion. 

Has the Pentagon considered recommending to Congress the use 
of advance appropriations to step up the shipbuilding budget in a 
way that might be more affordable in the short term? Ultimately, 
we are still going to have the same costs, but is there consideration 
underway at the Pentagon to looking at advance appropriations? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator Collins, that is an important ques- 
tion, and I am not an expert on it. Dov Zakheim has been working 
with the Office of Management and Budget on it. I do not see any 
other way we are going to get that shipbuilding budget up and 
going in the right direction without doing forward-funding. 

Whether or not the balancing of the pros and cons of it will be 
sufficiently persuasive with the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) is a question, but it is clearly a way for us to increase the 
number of ships per year, which we need to do. We need to do it 
because we need the ships. We also need to do it because the indus- 
trial base and the shipyards need the work, and I am certainly 
hopeful that we will be able to do that in addition to increasing 
funds in the shipbuilding budget in the coming year. 

Senator Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Senator 
Warner. 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If I might just com- 
ment on that too, Senator Levin and I met with you yesterday and 
this was central to our discussions. We want to join you on this. 
I think hopefully within Congress there is a majority view that this 
is a way to aid shipbuilding and maybe other procurement ac- 
counts. So let us work together. If it requires legislation, let us roll 
along with it. 

Chairman Levin. Very good. Thank you, sir. 

Secretary Rumsfeld, just on that last point, I think this commit- 
tee is more than happy to look at the pros and cons of these var- 
ious approaches, but we have had these considerations before. 
There are some definite advantages, but there are some definite 
disadvantages to that kind of funding, and the committee will be 
happy to look at all of those advantages and disadvantages when 
you are ready to submit them to us. 

I was struck, Secretary Rumsfeld, by your comment that the 
United States Armed Forces are the best-trained, best-equipped, 
most powerful military forces on the face of the earth. I can assure 
you that this committee will continue to do everything in our power 
to keep it that way, just as we have in the past. 

This committee has acted consistently on a bipartisan basis to 
make sure that we are the best -trained, best-equipped force on the 
face of the earth. We worked with our Secretaries of Defense, with 
our uniformed leaders, and we will continue to carry on that role. 
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Secretary Rumsfeld, the Chairman of the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee, Senator Conrad, sent a letter to President Bush with copies 
to you this week outlining the fiscal challenges we face, particu- 
larly those that relate to your budget amendment for the Defense 
Department. 

The Chairman of the Budget Committee looked at the possibility 
that the impending summer revisions to our economic forecast 
could show that the small remaining surplus left for 2002 would 
evaporate because of a slowdown in the economy. Does the admin- 
istration believe that your defense budget amendment can be paid 
for in fiscal year 2002 without using the medicare or social security 
trust funds? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Absolutely. 

Chairman Levin. Last week, the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
announced the creation of a senior executive council that would 
make key decisions on defense matters. This council does not in- 
clude, or at least does not appear to include, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff or other senior military leaders. Can you explain why they 
are not included in that council? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The group you are referring to is the Dep- 
uty Secretary, the Under Secretary for Acquisition, and, as I recall, 
the three service secretaries. They deal continuously with the 
Chairman and the Chiefs of Staff of the services. The issues they 
will address will be issues that are at their level and of the nature 
that are appropriate to them. 

For example, that group, plus Dr. Zakheim and I, have been in- 
volved with the Chairman and the Chiefs practically every day now 
for the last 4 weeks, and the interaction is continuous. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. At your hearing last week, Mr. Sec- 
retary, I asked you if you agreed with General Radish’s assessment 
that if you adopted and implemented the recommendations on mis- 
sile defense from the missile defense strategy review that he has 
just completed, that those recommendations would not lead to a 
violation of the Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty in fiscal year 
2002 . 

You said that you would give us your answer relative to that, 
after reviewing General Radish’s assessment. Now that you are 
presenting the fiscal 2002 budget, let me ask you this: In this 
budget request for fiscal year 2002, are you incorporating rec- 
ommendations from the National Missile Defense Strategy Review, 
which General Radish briefed us on June 13? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. It turns out that in our eagerness to con- 
sult with Congress, General Radish briefed you and Congress prior 
to briefing me on that program. The program has not been briefed 
to me. It is in a state of some adjustment because of changes in 
the budget plan. 

Yesterday, I met with General Radish, goodness, for I am sure 
an hour and a half or 2 hours, and some of the people to discuss 
the treaty aspect of it, and I am prepared to speak to that. But the 
actual details of the research and development (R&D) budget, not 
the deployment budget, but the R&D budget that General Radish 
is working on, as I say, are still in a state of some flux. 
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Chairman Levin. In the budget that you are presenting to us 
today, is there anything in that budget which would cause a viola- 
tion of the ABM Treaty in fiscal year 2002? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. They do not know for sure. That is to say, 
as you engage in a research and development activity, it is not 
clear how it is going to evolve, and General Kadish cannot answer 
the question, nor can I. What we can say 

Chairman Levin. Well, let me interrupt you there. General 
Kadish did answer the question. He said it did not. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. That was a perfectly honest answer from 
his standpoint at that stage of his knowledge. As I say, he has 

Chairman Levin. You were briefed by him. How can you dis- 
agree, then, with his conclusion? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. May I finish the sentence here on this, so 
that we can get it completely clarified. General Radish’s program 
is still being adjusted, and therefore we cannot say that the pro- 
gram is final and therefore we know. 

Second, we cannot know because it is a research and develop- 
ment budget, and it is impossible to be able to say exactly which 
R&D program is going to evolve or progress faster or slower than 
another. 

What I can say is that the law is the law, and we will comply 
with it. I can also say there is a compliance requirement in the 
Pentagon that, as things do evolve, it has to go through a compli- 
ance review, so the chances of anything happening that would be 
contrary to U.S. law, or contrary to the treaty, are zero. 

Now, let me go the next step. The President has said that he 
wants to pursue promising technologies, and he wants to be able 
to at some point deploy a missile defense capability. The ABM 
Treaty does not permit that. That means that they’re in conflict. 

That is why the President has said he wants to enter into discus- 
sions with the Russians and see if we can find a way to establish 
a new framework to move beyond the ABM Treaty. Those discus- 
sions and talks began with my visit with the Defense Minister of 
Russia, Mr. Ivanov, the President’s meeting with Mr. Putin, and 
Secretary Powell’s meeting with his counterpart. 

They will be starting up again soon, and the President’s full in- 
tention is to find ways that the ABM Treaty will not inhibit his 
goal of providing missile defense for the American people, deployed 
forces, and friends and allies. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, we have 
somewhat of a pilot crisis. I think we all agree with that. One of 
the issues we talked about last year was individually contracting 
out to retired military personnel some of the flying functions of 
noncombat vehicles. 

We asked in our defense authorization bill last year that the 
DOD study this and report back to us by April as to what their rec- 
ommendation would be. I would like to ask first, when are we 
going to get the report back, and second, what thoughts do you 
have on the contracting out provision for retired military person- 
nel? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Are you familiar with it? 

General Shelton. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Inhofe, we, in fact, in the Joint Staff, based on the re- 
quirement in the authorization act, completed that study, and have 
forwarded that to the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) for 
review. It has not reached the Secretary yet. We did examine all 
facets of it. To be candid, and not to go into too much detail here, 
it does not look very promising at this point. 

There are numerous things tied into it, including the combat- 
readiness of the pilots that we train in those aircraft to end up 
being commanders of the larger aircraft in our strategic lift, but all 
that has gone up to OSD. You should be receiving the complete re- 
port shortly. 

Senator Inhofe. Shortly? 

General Shelton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. In a month? 

General Shelton. Sir, I cannot speak for the Secretary. 

Senator Inhofe. Why don’t you advise us for the record when 
you think we will get that, because I think it is something that 
does have merit, and I would like to kind of bring it up for discus- 
sion at some point. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The report is still under review in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. At this 
point, we cannot offer a date certain when the report will be completed. We will en- 
sure that proper notifications are made when the report is released by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Senator Inhofe. Secretary Rumsfeld, in one of your management 
reforms, you talk about outsourcing depot maintenance workloads 
beyond a depot’s capacity. It is my understanding that you measure 
capacity by a 40-hour work week. In other words, you measure one 
shift when there is capability in all of our three remaining air lo- 
gistics centers, for example, to operate with three shifts. 

Wouldn’t it be smarter to go ahead and change the definition of 
capacity, and maybe have that capacity at two shifts, as opposed 
to wasting that infrastructure in outsourcing when it isn’t really 
necessary? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Dov Zakheim has been working on this. My 
understanding is that the proposal relates just to backlog that is 
not being met, so if a depot is not able to meet the backlog, that 
that then would be freed up for different outsourcing. 

Senator Inhofe. But if the depot is not able to meet that because 
they are using the current definition of full capacity, would it not 
be advisable to at least explore expanding that capacity by increas- 
ing from one to three, or from one to two shifts? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I would be happy to take a look at it. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. Why don’t you do that and answer it for 
the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Options for overtime and extra shifts were not excluded. The initiative recognizes 
that depots could choose to bid on competed work by increasing overtime and adding 
extra shifts. However, excessive overtime cannot be sustained for extended periods 
of time and could be uneconomical. The ability to hire additional qualified personnel 
from the local labor pool, either for extra shifts or to utilize existing equipment and 
facilities, is a factor in determining a depot’s ability to accomplish extra work. 

Senator Inhofe. I was pleased to see the Crusader is going to 
receive the funding that would put it online, I believe, in 2006. I 
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am not sure, General Shelton, but I think you are in agreement, 
as most of the Army people are, as to where we are with the old 
Paladin; it is an outdated system, and many of our prospective ad- 
versaries have a lot more capacity than we have. Is there any 
chance that you would be able to move that up from 2006 to 2005 
in terms of having one deployed and operating? 

General Shelton. Senator Inhofe, I think that as a part of the 
QDR process, part of the examination of our strategy and our force 
structure, that system, like all the other systems that we have will 
undergo a review. As part of that, certainly in the Army’s overall 
plan for transformation, where we would need it to dovetail in with 
their objective force, or with their interim force, even, is what will 
have to be examined. Of course, in that comes the priority issues, 
of where they prioritize that, and I cannot speak for the Army right 
now. I will have to take that one for the record and get back to you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Transformation is an evolutionary process and the Fiscal Year 2002 Amended 
Budget represents a balanced program, which maintains an Army, trained and 
ready. To support the Army’s future goals, significant funding increases for Trans- 
formation and Science and Technology development have been included as part of 
the President’s Amended Budget. The service can best articulate in any discussion 
pertaining to transformation tradeoff decisions. 

The Army’s Future Goals was part of the process in the Quadrennial Defense Re- 
view which was released the end of September 2001. 

Senator Inhofe. I am pleased they made the evaluation, the 
commitment, and the funding that they did. Senator Warner and 
I have both had the opportunity to go out and see the reason that 
it is necessary for us to update our 40-year-old Paladin system, so 
it would at least be competitive. 

General Shelton. Yes, sir. It represents a quantum leap in capa- 
bility. 

Senator Inhofe. The modernization cuts proposed with the B-2 
include installation of the new satellite communication system, 
Link-16. We have been talking about this for quite sometime, and 
I understand that in this budget you are proposing to cancel the 
$123 million in the B-2 modernization funding. I was surprised 
when I saw this, after the performance that we witnessed with 
this, and the criticism of not being able to change missions en route 
during the Kosovo operation. 

Am I accurate on what the budget has on this, Secretary Rums- 
feld, and can you tell me what the thinking was behind it in terms 
of cutting the updating of the B-2? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I would have to look back into that and get 
back to you on that, unless, Dov, do you have that? 

Dr. Zakheim. No. We need to look into it. 

Senator Inhofe. Good. Well, perhaps it is not true, then. I would 
certainly, again, like to have that answer for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

We are not proposing to cancel the B-2 Link-16 Program. We do have an un- 
funded requirement of approximately $48 million that would continue the develop- 
ment efforts that will provide battlefield situational awareness for improved surviv- 
ability and flexible retargeting. It is my intention to fully fund this program in the 
Fiscal Year 2003 Budget Request. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. 
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Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Rumsfeld, thanks for your testimony. Let me say first 
that I am pleased to see that the budget that you and the Presi- 
dent are offering us today, despite the fact that it is a place-holder, 
does build on the bipartisan efforts in this committee and Congress 
over the last year to regain real growth in defense spending. This 
is the first time we have done this since the mid-eighties, and I am 
pleased that this budget includes an increase over last year. 

Although we have not seen the details, and therefore it is pretty 
hard to endorse them, I applaud the increase that you are rec- 
ommending and I will support it. In fact, in looking over the mate- 
rial we have so far, I think the increase in defense spending which 
the President and you are recommending is actually too small to 
meet our national security needs. 

While it does make much-needed progress in quality of life, in 
compensation, and in restoring deteriorating infrastructure, I do 
not think it meets the goals of bolstering readiness and transform- 
ing military capabilities. Resources to support OPTEMPO are flat 
or down in the categories you have shown us so far, such as flying 
hours and tank training miles. 

I think it was General Patton who once said, “first-class training 
is the best form of welfare for the troops,” meaning it is another 
aspect of quality of life. I think the budget, so far, falls short there. 

Also, after factoring in increases for the ballistic missile defense, 
spending for research development, testing, and evaluation appears 
to be no better than flat. Basic research and advanced research, the 
source of the technology we will need to transform the entire mili- 
tary, is flat. It is well below the goal of 3 percent of the budget, 
which itself, I think, is too low, and that is not consistent with your 
transformation goals. 

I am also very concerned that procurement spending in this 
budget is not what it should be, even after accounting for additions 
from transferring missile programs from the Ballistic Missile De- 
fense Office to the Services. Even if the QDR concludes that we will 
not transform our force, which I hope it does not, we nonetheless 
must modernize. One independent analysis, one of many that have 
suggested this, was done by the Center for Strategic and Budgetary 
Analysis headed by Dr. Krepinevich, and concluded that moderniz- 
ing the existing force on the current schedule would require be- 
tween $65 and $85 billion per year, or $5 to $20 billion more than 
is in this year’s procurement budget. Accelerating the schedule 
would require $75 to $95 billion per year, or between $15 and $35 
billion more than is in this year’s budget. Even cutting the current 
force and modernization programs could cost $65 billion per year, 
which is $5 billion more than you have in this year’s budget. 

The fact is that bold transformations, such as the one I think you 
are hoping for and which I agree with, will add substantially to 
those estimated cost increases. So as I said at the outset, I endorse 
the defense increases that you propose. I would personally support 
a larger increase, because I believe that is necessary to keep the 
American military dominant into this new century. 

Let me ask you about two of the points that I have just made. 
On procurement, do you agree that we need more, whether for a 
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transformed or modernized force, than the amount you have re- 
quested for procurement? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Yes, sir. The goal for procurement, as you 
will recall, in recent years has been to get up to $60 billion. In 
2001, with the supplemental, it will be $62 billion. In 2002, we are 
proposing $61.6 billion, so it is quite close, but I agree with you 
that it is not at a level of increase that would modernize the force. 

In regards to OPTEMPO, it is a matter of choices. The Air Force, 
for example, has an increase, whereas the Navy and Marine Corps 
took a slight decrease, as they chose between things with finite re- 
sources. 

With respect to research, development, testing, and evaluation 
(RDT&E), the number actually is up from $41 billion to $47 billion, 
with some focus on transformational R&D, countering unconven- 
tional threats to national security, improving RDT&E test range in- 
frastructure, reducing cost of weapons and intelligence systems, 
and OPTEMPO. It is uneven. The Army’s flying hours, you are 
quite right, went down from 14.5 to 14. The Navy, on the other 
hand, went up from 17.8 hours for their tactical air forces to 22.6. 
The Air Force held level at 17.1 in terms of flight hours. 

The tank miles are different. They actually did go down, as you 
suggested, from 800 to 730. The Army made those kind of choices. 
The National Training Center stayed level at 97, and the ship oper- 
ations stayed exactly level at 15.5. So it’s a mixed bag, some up, 
some down, and some staying right where they were on 
OPTEMPO. 

Senator Lieberman. Let me address the first part of your an- 
swer, if I may, Mr. Secretary. As I gather, you agree that in the 
best of all worlds we should be spending more on procurement. Did 
you request that through the budget process of OMB? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. We certainly presented to the Office of 
Management and Budget and the President the budget that we felt 
would be desirable for the Department. The process then is, as you 
well know, for them to look at all their needs, social security and 
various other things that are going on in the government, and come 
to a conclusion. This is where we came out. It is the largest in- 
crease since 1986, 7 percent in real terms, as I understand it, and 
yet it is not sufficient to dig us out of the hole that we have been 
digging ourselves into for the past 5, 6, or 7 years. 

Senator Lieberman. So, it is fair to presume, in the normal 
course of the budgetary exercise, that you did not get everything 
you wanted. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Seldom do. 

Senator Lieberman. Therefore, there is some room for this com- 
mittee, hopefully, to make some independent judgments about the 
budget. 

I would just say briefly, in response to Mr. Chairman, on the 
RDT&E, it is true that there has been a substantial increase. How- 
ever, as I look at it, most of it, not all of it, is in the defense-wide 
area, which is mostly missile defense and increases to the services. 
Except for the Navy and Marine Corps, it is not great. 

The one part I do want to focus on, and I hope the committee 
can take a separate look at, is the science and technology budget. 
The total for this year is $9 billion, and you are recommending $8.8 
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billion. I don’t think we are going to be able to do what we need 
to do unless we are investing in the technologies of the future. 

I have gone over my time. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator Lieberman, actually, on RDT&E, 
the Army is up from 6.3 to 6.7 billion, the Navy is up from 9.4 to 
11.1, Air Force is up from 14 to 14.3, and defense-wide is 11.3 to 
15.3. 

In regards to transformational R&D, there are any number of 
items, including Global Hawk, Future Combat System, digitization, 
joint tactical radio systems, and several others. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Roberts. 

Senator Roberts. General Shelton, well done, sir. Thank you. 

General Shelton. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Roberts. At about 3:30, Mr. Chairman, I thought I had 

arranged a B-1B flyover from McConnell Air Force Base 

[Laughter.] 

— to fly about 30 feet over the Senate Office Buildings and per- 
haps over the Pentagon. 

That is a poor attempt at humor that perhaps Senator Cleland 
would enjoy — a little black humor. 

I am discouraged, I am frustrated, and I am angry, Mr. Sec- 
retary. More to the point, the men and women of the 184th Bomber 
Wing in Wichita, Kansas, at McConnell Air Force Base, share my 
discouragement and my frustration. I do not know if they are 
angry. They should be, and I will tell you why. 

At our last hearing, I asked you to include Congress as you go 
forward with your transformation. I believed your stated resolute 
position to review transformation recommendations carefully before 
decisions were made. 

I was very disappointed — that is not strong enough. I will not tell 
you how strong I felt on Tuesday when, without discussion from 
Congress of any kind, no consultation, and from my view, with lit- 
tle close review by senior leaders in the DOD, the decisions to sig- 
nificantly reduce the B— 1 bomber fleet and take the B— 1 bombers 
from Georgia, Idaho, and Kansas, and put them in South Dakota 
and Texas was announced. 

Dr. Zakheim, your able assistant there, told staffers that evening 
that the way this was handled by the services was a model of what 
DOD is trying to do to cut excess. I sure as heck hope this is not 
a model on how you are going to consult with Congress. 

I have been quoted as stating that I thought that politics may 
have played in the decision to place the B-l’s in South Dakota. 
Why would I say that? I do not think that this Secretary is going 
to do that. I did not think anybody in the Air Force would do that. 

Well, I said it because I have here a political impact statement 
from the United States Air Force, and it says here, in regards to 
Texas, the home State of POTUS — I do not know of any Senator 
named POTUS. [Laughter.] 

I do know of a President by the name of Bush whose home State 
is Texas. Then the political impact says, Senate Majority Leader, 
home State of South Dakota. 
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It gets to Georgia, it gets to Idaho, and it gets to Kansas, and 
you do not find any mention of Senator Cleland, Senator Roberts, 
Senator Craig, or Senator Crapo. I do not know what doofus over 
at the Air Force put this out, but if there is a political impact, why 
he put it on a piece of paper is beyond me. 

I am angry because of the apparent piecemeal approach to trans- 
formation that this represents lack of any coordination with Mem- 
bers of Congress. Will other programs receive the same consider- 
ation? Will the Senators from affected States and on this committee 
find out one morning of the Navy’s decision to reduce or cut the 
DD-21, or the Army decides to cut the Crusader? Maybe we are 
moving from 10 Army divisions to 8. 

We cannot have a piecemeal approach to our transformation. 
These actions to cut or reshape major weapons systems must be 
part of an overall plan, and Congress must be included. 

I am going to make every effort — you know this, we have talked 
about it — to stop any movement of the B-1B aircraft until I am 
confident, and Senator Cleland is confident, that this decision fits 
into our national defense strategy, has had the proper review, and 
every aspect of such a decision has been considered. I will do the 
same for any decision on any major weapons system if the proper 
reviews have not been made. 

I would appreciate your comments, sir, on this recently an- 
nounced decision on the B— 1 platform, including the time line for 
such action and the choice for the locations of the remaining B- 
lBs. Please include how future weapons system decisions will be 
coordinated with the Members of Congress. 

You do not have to answer that right now. You have in your pos- 
session somewhere in the Pentagon a letter sent to you by myself, 
Senator Cleland, Senator Miller, Senator Brownback, Senator 
Craig, Senator Crapo, and about eight or nine Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

We point out that you have correctly indicated that the global en- 
vironment will likely include limited access to overseas bases and 
require a strategy dependent more on long-range precision strike. 
That is correct. This is the primary mission of the B— 1 bomber. It 
is being plussed up in terms of offensive capability, so that cannot 
be a consideration. 

In terms of the strategic portion of this, I do not understand it. 
In terms of the cost -benefit, I really do not understand it. The Kan- 
sas Air National Guard has made a historic mission-capable rate 
of an average 15 percent higher than an active duty at 25 percent 
less cost per flying hour. They do it better than any other outfit in 
the United States from a cost-benefit standpoint, and that is not 
all. 

We have a General Accounting Office (GAO) report — if I can sep- 
arate it from the other reports — which is approximately 1 year old, 
and basically says that we made a good decision in turning over 
the B-l to the Reserve and the Guard. It discusses the exercises 
in Kosovo and Operation Desert Fox, which proved the value of the 
B-l as a solid long-range performer and validated the CINC’s op- 
tion to provide combat punch without the arduous basing problems 
that other short wing, short-range weapons endure. That is a GAO 
report. 
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I have a Congressional Research Service (CRS) report saying the 
same thing. General Shelton just said we have aging aircraft — do 
not come around with that damn note [Laughter.] 

— under the B-52, the B— 1, and the B-2, and we compare very 
favorably, if not more favorably, to the B-52 and the B-2. Let me 
quote Gen. John Michael Loh at a Pentagon press briefing. I will 
just sum it up. 

Throughout this test, we have proved the B-l can pack up, go 
anywhere in the world, and put bombs on target at the combat 
readiness rates we need and expect. It is, and remains, the back- 
bone of our bomber fleet. 

In response to our letter, you indicated that McConnell Air Force 
Base loses all nine B-ls — no, you did not indicate that; that was 
your original statement — and opens up 832 manpower authoriza- 
tions. I think there is 1,300, but if you say there is 832, that is bet- 
ter. 

Then, the day after we raised a fuss and said that we lose all 
nine B-ls, we were going to find new missions. These people have 
15 to 20 years of experience. They have flown in every aircraft 
imaginable. I do not know what kind of a new mission they are 
going to find in Wichita. I am for that. God, don’t take that away. 

We want some answers. We want some answers on the strategic 
side and on the cost-benefit side. Mr. Secretary, if this is the way 
we are going to be consulted with in regards to transformation — 
I thought we were going to have a situation where we got well 
first, then consult with Congress for transformation, and then go 
to the QDR. I think on a bipartisan basis, everybody here would 
support that. This is not the way that this should happen. 

Now, I am way over time. If you would like to say something I 
would like to invite your comments. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Well, Senator, I would begin with a very 
sincere apology to you and Senator Cleland. There is no question 
that it was not handled well. The Air Force made this rec- 
ommendation and it was executed. Unfortunately, the Secretary of 
the Air Force was out of the country, and the handling of it was 
not well done. I apologize for it, and I do not know what else I can 
say. 

With respect to the details and specific questions you have 
raised, we will certainly take the time and sit down and get the 
specific answers and look at it in the context that you requested. 

Your general comment about how the weapons systems were 
going to be handled is exactly correct. It is exactly what I said 
when I was last before this committee. It is exactly how it has hap- 
pened, and the normal order of things is that these issues are being 
addressed in the Quadrennial Defense Review. They will be ad- 
dressed in an orderly way, in context with each other. 

Finally, with respect to how it is possible to consult, what I sup- 
pose we could do — I have not really thought it through as to ex- 
actly how we can consult with the House and the Senate Armed 
Services Committees and the Appropriations Committees who have 
the particular interest in these subjects. But there is no reason at 
all that we cannot find periodic break points in the QDR process 
and offer opportunities for Senators and Members of the House to 
become aware of how the progression is going. 
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At some point somebody is going to make a recommendation on 
all of these weapons systems that are coming down the road, and 
at the point that a recommendation is made, one would hope that 
they would be looked at together, as you properly suggest is the de- 
sirable way to do it. 

Ultimately, a decision will get made, and someone is going to like 
it, and someone is not going to like it. All I can do is express the 
hope that when those decisions are made, we will have looked at 
them in a manner that is satisfactory to the Members in terms of 
the quality of the process, and that we will have made, particularly 
members of this committee and the House committee, knowledge- 
able about how that decision is evolving and what the arguments 
are so people are not blindsided badly, the way you and Senator 
Cleland have been. Again, I apologize. 

Senator Roberts. I appreciate that. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Roberts. 

Senator Cleland. 

Senator Cleland. Mr. Secretary, I am here to say that the emo- 
tion, the feeling, the rage expressed by my dear friend from Kansas 
is bipartisan, deep, and profound. This decision on the B— 1 bomber 
and the way it was handled looks to me like a mackerel in the 
moonlight. It both shines and stinks at the same time. After all, 
it was the Reagan-Bush administration that cranked up production 
of the B-l bomber in the first place, and after the Cold War was 
over, the country no longer relied on the triad of missiles, sub- 
marines, and bombers to retaliate in the case of nuclear attack. 

Then President Bush, Secretary of Defense Cheney, and Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Powell found a new role for the 
B-l. It is as the Senator from Kansas suggested. It would no 
longer be massed in the center of the country to protect it from 
enemy attack and preserve precious minutes in response time for 
take-off under a nuclear strike scenario. It would be dispersed and 
given a conventional role of supporting forces deployed around the 
globe. It would be dispersed west to Kansas and Idaho for quick re- 
sponse to Pacific and Asian theaters. It would be deployed east to 
Warner Robins Air Force Base in Georgia for quick response to ac- 
tion in Europe, the Middle East, and the Balkans. 

Its dispersion meant a quicker response to a changing global en- 
vironment, and a reduced chance of a terrorist or sabotage attack 
to knock out the force centered in one or two sites. Although the 
B-l bomber saw limited action in both Desert Storm and the Bal- 
kan War, it still serves as the Nation’s only supersonic bomber ca- 
pable of conventional and unconventional missions. 

Additionally, the decision by the Bush administration committed 
the Air Force to build up extensive infrastructure to support the B- 
1 bomber in its new dispersion plan. This was offset, in one way, 
by letting the Air Guard maintain and operate the bombers in two 
States: Kansas and Georgia. This became a very effective means of 
accomplishing the B-l bomber task. 

The two most cost-effective B-l bomber wings in the world are 
the two run by the Air Guards of Kansas and Georgia. As a matter 
of fact, the GAO report the distinguished Senator from Kansas re- 
ferred to in 1998 says whether the Air Force chooses among our op- 
tions or develops options of its own, we believe millions of dollars 
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could be saved without reducing mission capability by placing more 
B-ls in the Reserve component. Therefore, we recommend that the 
Secretary of Defense direct the Secretary of the Air Force to pre- 
pare a plan to place more B-ls in the Reserve component and seek 
congressional support for the plan. 

As the Senator from Kansas states, the National Guard B-ls 
have a mission-capable rate higher than that of the active duty Air 
Force. The Air National Guard B— 1 units have a lower flying hour 
cost than the active duty Air Force B-ls. At Warner Robins in par- 
ticular, $100 million was committed over a period of 10 years to 
bed down a B-l bomber wing. Some $70 million has already been 
spent in that effort. Recently, a $40 million brand-new hangar was 
completed. Ironically, the two newest facilities for the B-l bomber 
and the two most cost-effective facilities for operating a B-l bomb- 
er wing are the very ones you want to shut down. 

I think this puts us back in the Cold War mode, puts us back 
where we were before President Bush, Dick Cheney, and Colin 
Powell made the decision to embark on the policy we have lived 
with for a decade. 

Now, walking away from $100 million in brand-new infrastruc- 
ture and cost-effective operations does not seem to be a formula for 
saving money. I would like to know, and I would like for you to ex- 
plain to this panel, why did you go against the GAO recommenda- 
tion, and why did you make this decision? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator, the decision was made by the Air 
Force, and the logic of it is that they wanted to go from 93 B-l 
bombers down to 60 B-l bombers and change the basing mode 
from five down to two to save funds. They wanted us to use those 
savings to upgrade the remaining B-l bombers. 

It is an interesting footnote in history, I was the Secretary of De- 
fense in 1976 who first approved the B-l bomber. It was later can- 
celed by the Carter administration, as I recall, and then reinitiated 
in the Reagan period. 

Senator Cleland. I will ask the GAO to take a new, independent 
look at this decision, to give this Senator and this committee an ob- 
jective analysis of where we are with the B-l bomber program and 
the suggestions as to where we should go. Any decision regarding 
the B-l bomber program should strengthen the security of the Na- 
tion, not weaken it, and I will be going to Warner Robins tomorrow 
to see for myself what the facts are. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Cleland. Senator Warner 
is yielding very graciously. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would like 
to first add my commendation to General Shelton for his great 
service to the Nation. 

General Shelton. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Reed. One would expect nothing less from a former Bri- 
gade Commander in the 82nd Airborne Division. 

General Shelton. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Reed. If I may, Mr. Secretary, let me follow up with a 
line of questioning about national missile defense that Senator 
Levin began. 
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My understanding of your response is that as we look forward in 
this budget cycle, the Ballistic Missile Defense Office will be in- 
volved in intensive, aggressive research activities. If those activities 
present opportunities, those opportunities will be exploited even if 
they violate the ABM Treaty. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Let me clarify that. The President has said 
that he does not want to simply give notice under the treaty, which 
is permitted, a 6-month notice, and then go on his way, apart from 
Russia. He has said he would much prefer, and told President 
Putin this, that he would much prefer to work with the Russians 
and see if they cannot come to some understanding of a new frame- 
work with respect to the relationship that goes beyond missile de- 
fense; one that includes reductions in strategic offensive forces and 
looks at proliferation and counterproliferation. That is his hope. 
That is his intention. 

He has also said that he intends to have a ballistic missile de- 
fense capability for this country and for our deployed forces over- 
seas, and to the extent friends and allies want to participate, fine. 

The treaty is inconsistent with his goal of having the ability to 
protect population centers and deployed forces. Therefore, he has 
said he wants to set it aside, or get beyond it, and establish some 
other framework. That process is underway. It was started, as I 
said, with the President’s meeting with Mr. Putin. The two of them 
have agreed that the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and of Defense 
will meet. We are supposed to begin that process of discussions at 
some point in the period immediately ahead. 

The President has also said that he does not intend to give a veto 
to Russia over whether or not the United States has the capability 
of defending its populations from ballistic missiles, so I think the 
way to think of it is that the R&D program is going forward. There 
is a compliance, the law exists, the treaty exists, and the President 
does not intend to violate the treaty. The President intends to set 
a process in motion to discuss with the Russians how we get be- 
yond it. 

Now, clearly, if they are unwilling to do anything to get beyond 
it, the President has indicated that therefore he would very likely 
give notice to the Russians and allow the 6-month period and go 
ahead and do the research and development that is inhibited by 
the current treaty. But that is not his intention, that is not his 
hope, and I must add, it is not his expectation. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Let me turn to a more 
specific issue with respect to this area of national missile defense. 
There was a story today in the Wall Street Journal that a contract 
has been prepared for the construction of an interceptor site near 
Fort Greely, Alaska. Has this contract in fact been prepared, and 
are you entering into discussions with a contractor to construct a 
facility at Fort Greely? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I saw the article and I asked about that. 
My understanding of that situation is that there is a contract that 
is in the process of being prepared. It does involve Alaska. It in- 
volves site preparation, and to my knowledge, it would not violate 
the treaty — correction, it would not constitute an act that would be 
beyond the permitted acts under the treaty, I am advised. 
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Senator Reed. This approach sounds similar to an option that 
General Kadish briefed to the committee earlier this month, to 
have up to 10 test missiles available for operational deployment 
using an upgraded existing radar on Shemya Island in Alaska. 
Does this budget contain funds to upgrade that radar or to build 
the interceptor silos in Alaska, beyond the issue of the contract 
preparations? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. As I indicated to Senator Levin, General 
Kadish, which was perfectly proper, briefed the committee on his 
thinking prior to the time that he had firmed up his research and 
development plans. Those plans have not been firmed up as of this 
moment, nor have I been briefed on them. 

You are exactly right. In his set of options, one of them involves 
the possibility of upgrading an existing radar in Alaska and put- 
ting some number of interceptors in silos in Alaska. To go back to 
Senator Levin’s question, I am told by the lawyers that there is a 
debate among the lawyers as to whether, if you actually did those 
things, as opposed to just site-clearing, whether or not that would 
constitute going beyond what the treaty permits. There are lawyers 
on both sides, and apparently, part of the issue involves intent. 

If it is intended that it be a test bed, apparently more lawyers 
than not believe that would not exceed the treaty. If it is intended 
not to be a test bed but possibly a prototype of some sort, then 
some more lawyers would switch over and say, “well, maybe that 
might be.” 

The problem is, I am not inclined to get into that business. I am 
not a lawyer. Why does the United States want to put itself in a 
position where someone can say, “you violated the treaty,” or “you 
did not violate the treaty,” and one lawyer argues with another 
lawyer? We want to get into the discussions with the Russians, get 
the treaty straightened out, and get a new framework that gets be- 
yond that so this country can go forward and do what the President 
has indicated he would like to do. 

Senator Reed. My time has expired. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Akaka. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I am particularly interested in your request to 
raise the threshold for contracts subject to Davis-Bacon wage re- 
quirements from $2,000 to $1 million. Your request states this pol- 
icy would lead to a savings of $190 million in fiscal year 2002. I 
am concerned about the impact that your proposal would have on 
local economies and businesses. 

The question is, what assurances can you provide to mitigate the 
negative impact this would have on Federal workers and local 
economies? What steps would the Department take to avoid the 
problems experienced by States who have repealed prevailing wage 
laws, which include cost overruns and change orders, to correct 
mistakes in poor workmanship? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator, I would like to ask Dr. Zakheim, 
who has been working on this specific issue, to respond to your 
question. Thank you. 

Dr. Zakheim. Senator, the Davis-Bacon Act has been around for 
quite some time. At the time it was enacted, $1 million was an 
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awful lot for a contract, I believe. We are now talking about con- 
tracts much, much larger, and so a $1 million contract today is 
really a relatively small contract. That is one point. 

Second, the questions you raise are extremely to the point, and 
there would certainly be efforts to mitigate the kinds of impacts 
you are talking about. But clearly at the present a $2,000 contract 
is not terribly much. Most contracts are well above that, and effec- 
tively it means that in no circumstances, barring very, very mini- 
mal ones, can the situation take place where one pays non-union 
wages to non-union workers. 

We are trying our best to find a variety of management reforms. 
We know $190 million is a significant amount, and at the same 
time, we take your concerns under advisement. There are people 
looking at those. 

Senator Akaka. General Shelton, I agree with your goals for sus- 
taining a quality force. I believe we need to address the quality of 
life for our service members and their families to increase pay, im- 
prove housing, reduce out-of-pocket expenses, and improve health 
care for our military retirees. I share your concerns regarding the 
deteriorating infrastructure and its impact on readiness and the 
quality of life for service members and their families. I support 
your efforts to address this situation. 

Given your identification of modernization as your biggest prior- 
ity, my question to you is, do you believe that the fiscal year 2002 
budget adequately addresses this issue? 

General Shelton. Thank you, Senator, and thank you for your 
support on those very key issues for all men and women in uni- 
form. I believe that the fiscal year 2002 budget is a very prudent 
interim budget. It puts people first. It makes sure that we have 
fully funded our current readiness, which is very important. As I 
have said so many times before, when our Armed Forces are need- 
ed, we do not have time to ask, “Are you ready?” It is normally 
time to go. 

The modernization and the recapitalization, as I indicated, are 
still an issue. However, the QDR process right now is addressing 
where we go in terms of capitalizing, modernizing, and transform- 
ing. Out of that process now we should come out with a blueprint, 
a road map for the way ahead, and see where we are going to need 
the significant plus-ups in the modernization and in the trans- 
formation accounts. 

As indicated earlier by one of your distinguished colleagues, the 
estimates on how much that would be are still to be determined. 
I think out of the QDR we should have a better figure for what 
that total amount is going to be, where it should be applied. The 
estimates, of course, have ranged from $50 to $100 billion. It is a 
wide range. I think the QDR will help us to start focusing that ef- 
fort and have it ready to go in the 2003 budget. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Akaka. 

Senator Carnahan. 

Senator Carnahan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I 
would like to note that General Shelton will be retiring in Septem- 
ber. I would like to express my gratitude for the patriotism that 
you have shown, and for all you have done in the interest of peace 
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around the world. Certainly, the American people owe you a great 
debt of gratitude, and I thank you very much for that. 

General Shelton. Thank you very much, Senator. It has been 
my honor. 

At this point, I would like to offer my statement for the record. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Carnahan follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator Jean Carnahan 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. I wish to welcome Secretary Rumsfeld, General 
Shelton, and Dr. Zakheim. I am very pleased that this committee will begin consid- 
ering 2002 Defense Authorization and engage our Pentagon leadership in a sub- 
stantive dialogue about the defense budget. 

I am dedicated to providing a strong national defense and intend to do what is 
necessary to ensure we have the best equipped and best prepared fighting force in 
the world. 

To begin with, we need to develop a suitable framework for responding to emerg- 
ing threats around the globe. We need to develop a force structure that shifts our 
current focus on Cold War areas of concern to 21st century dangers emanating from 
Central and East Asia. In addition, we must be prepared to confront assymetric 
threats from rogue nations and terrorist organizations. To meet the challenges of 
the future, we need to expand our capabilities in cyber-warfare, rapid reaction tac- 
tics, and early warning intelligence. Achieving these goals will require sizable in- 
vestments in several areas, including airlift assets, research and development of 
new technologies, and expansion of our modern long range bomber fleet. 

But above all else, it is essential that we take care of the most important re- 
sources in our arsenal — our men and women in uniform. This year, I hope that the 
Department of Defense takes special care to ensure that the 2002 defense budget 
addresses critical shortfalls in personnel’s quality of life — this means long overdue 
investments in housing units, health care facilities, and education benefits that are 
so crucial to the retention of our service men and women and their families. 

It will be a difficult task to meet our pressing needs within the confines of the 
Budget Resolution, but I have great confidence in the leadership of Senators Levin 
and Warner and look forward to working closely with them as well as with Sec- 
retary Rumsfeld and the Pentagon leadership. 

Senator Carnahan. I would like to now address a question to 
General Shelton. In your remarks you emphasize key advance- 
ments in our military health care system. I agree with your state- 
ment that our commitment to health care must extend to personnel 
and families of retirees. I supported last year’s initiative and hope 
we can continue developing these programs. 

In addition, I hope that this committee, as well as the Pentagon, 
will evaluate our commitment to this component of our Armed 
Services. Indeed, we have increasingly come to depend on our Re- 
serve components in almost every major deployment abroad. As a 
result of the post-Cold War downsizing, we have now maintained 
fewer active forces in our military, while we continue to expand our 
commitments around the world. Would you describe the expansion 
of our Reserve component’s role in the total force since the Gulf 
War ended in 1991? 

General Shelton. Senator, our use of our Reserve components, 
and I might say great Reserve components, because they do yeo- 
man’s work day-in and day-out around the world, both the National 
Guard as well as the Reserve Forces, has become quite extensive. 
In fact, I was just in the Balkans this last month, and every time 
I go I am reminded, whether it is in Operation Southern Watch at 
Prince Sultan Air Base, or Northern Watch at Incirlik Air Base, 
wherever I go, the Reserve components are a key part of the force. 

I want to say that roughly a third of those at any given point 
in the Balkans come out of the Reserve components, and so we 
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have been demanding a lot of them. In some cases, in our civil af- 
fairs, the percentage of our force that is actually in the Reserve 
components, which we use civil affairs an awful lot, is 96 percent. 
In psychological operations it’s about 67 percent, and so we are 
forced to go to the Reserves a lot, given the types of operations, 
particularly the long-term commitments that we have, like in Bos- 
nia, Kosovo, and the Sinai, to a great degree. That has been a con- 
cern. 

I have discussed that with the Chiefs of our Reserves, and the 
National Guard. They have some concerns about it, although they 
do not think that we are in a crisis yet. But certainly as a part of 
the Quadrennial Defense Review that has got to be something that 
we do address and plan to address as a part of the look at the total 
force, and whether or not we have the mix right in the Guard and 
the Reserve. 

Senator Carnahan. Does the Department of Defense plan to ad- 
dress health care and other benefits for reservists in recognition of 
their increased contribution to the defense of our Nation? 

General Shelton. Senator, I will have to take a look at that. I 
do not recall specifically if that was a part of our terms of reference 
for the QDR or not, but we will look at that and get back to you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Quadrennial Defense Review process addresses health care and other benefits 
and was released by the Office of the Secretary of Defense September 2001. 

On health care, I want to once again thank the members of this 
committee for the great support given to our men and women in 
uniform, as well as our retirees. You made it happen, and it is re- 
flected in everything that I see now in terms of morale, attitude, 
and recognition and appreciation of their great efforts. 

There is still a concern, as we look at health care, that it is an 
entitlement that competes with ammunition, planes, and ships. We 
need to try to figure out a way to get that out of the O&M account 
and into a category of funding that recognizes it for what it is: a 
must-pay that we pay up front and do not put in the same category 
with precision munitions. 

Senator Carnahan. One other question. In your last appearance 
before this committee, you and the secretary emphasized emerging 
threats posed by chemical, biological, and nuclear weapons around 
the globe. 

I believe, as you do, that these threats remain imminent. Even 
as we plan a long-term strategy for dealing with weapons of mass 
destruction, it is essential that our troops remain sufficiently pro- 
tected from chemical/biological agents. I hope that the fiscal year 
2002 defense budget will sufficiently equip our troops with ade- 
quate protection to deploy in a contaminated environment. Has the 
Pentagon sought to modernize its defense against chemical and bio- 
logical agents in the short-term? 

General Shelton. Senator, the answer is yes. In the short-term, 
and certainly as part of our long-term analysis and strategy, that 
is a growing threat which we know we have to deal with. We have 
programs and plans in place to do exactly that. 

We have made some, I think, relatively quantum leaps in the 
area of detection, such as our ability to determine what type of 
agent it is at greater distances than when you are actually exposed 
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to it. But that is an area we need to continue to press, because ob- 
viously it is one of those asymmetrical threats that we have to be 
very concerned about, and that will be reflected in the priorities of 
our programs. 

Senator Carnahan. You have also testified before this committee 
to illustrate the fact that chemical and biological agents pose a 
more imminent threat than most other types of weapons of mass 
destruction (WMD) attacks. Do you anticipate substantial increases 
in long-term investments in chemical/biological defenses equivalent 
to other investments in WMD defense? 

General Shelton. I will respond for the record for that, because 
I need to go back and look at it in terms of the nature of your ques- 
tion. Certainly, those are programs that we have to have funded. 
They are very important programs. In terms of the percentage of 
increase relative to the others, I will have to go back and check the 
figures on that, and I will respond to you in writing. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Our troops are equipped with the most modern defense equipment capable of pro- 
viding more than adequate protection against traditional chemical and biological 
warfare agent attacks. The President’s budget will provide improved chemical point 
and standoff detection capabilities, and continue research to improve protective en- 
sembles and masks, medical, chemical, and biological countermeasures, and decon- 
tamination technologies. Always cognizant of emerging chemical and biological war- 
fare threats, we continue to modernize and upgrade our equipment to maintain the 
highest standards of protection and to meet the challenge of future military oper- 
ations. The DOD Chemical and Biological Defense Program is committed to main- 
taining the proper balance between the fielding of state-of-the-art equipment and 
continued investments in science and technology programs. The ongoing QDR is as- 
sessing our future requirements for countering nuclear, biological, and chemical 
weapons and means of delivery to include passive defense capabilities, both for mili- 
tary operations overseas and in support of civil authorities. 

Senator Carnahan. Thank you very much. 

General Shelton. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Bill Nelson. According to the list that 
I have, Senator Bill Nelson is ahead of Senator Ben Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Just on this. [Laughter.] 

Senator Bill Nelson. I will hold my tongue. 

It is kind of interesting; two Nelsons, both freshmen, both Demo- 
crats, both former insurance commissioners. He likes to think he 
is from the State with the football team, but I reminded him that 
Florida has six professional football teams. [Laughter.] 

Chairman Levin. I think we are not going to go there. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Not only in the NFL, but also the Gators, 
the Seminoles, and the Hurricanes. 

Mr. Secretary, I said to you a couple of days ago that you have 
a tough job. I think you are doing a good job, notwithstanding the 
anger of Senators Roberts and Cleland, which is quite understand- 
able. I think you are trying to get your arms around a behemoth 
and bring some rationality to it, and redirect our force structure to 
meet the challenges for the future. I want to commend you for that, 
as I said a few days ago. 

I would like to discuss what we explored the other day, but with 
a slightly different angle. I notice that Senator Stevens has in- 
serted this in the supplemental appropriation which we will be vot- 
ing on probably tomorrow: “notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary of Defense may retain all or a portion of Fort 
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Greely, Alaska, as the Secretary deems necessary, to meet military 
operational, logistics, and personnel support requirements for mis- 
sile defense.” 

My question is, picking up on what we had discussed the other 
day, how can you start to deploy something that has not been de- 
veloped? You and I discussed that we want to continue robust 
R&D, and then you go about testing, but you cannot deploy some- 
thing that is not developed. 

There are certain lead times that you need, obviously, in prepa- 
ration of ground and so forth, but then you get to a point that you 
have to start building silos. I would like your comment in light of 
the fact that it is a generally accepted principle in the Nation’s de- 
fense that you cannot deploy something that is not developed. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Yes, sir. First let me say that I am not fa- 
miliar with the language that you mentioned that may be in the 
supplemental. I can comment on the remainder of your question. 

To test something, you frequently need to do something in the 
ground, and the single missile defense activity that was the fur- 
thest along was the one that the Clinton administration had 
planned to go forward with in Alaska. That concept was to have a 
radar and have some interceptors in the ground, in silos, in Alaska. 
That particular model was the one they were working on, to the 
exclusion of things that might, at some point, lead to a breach with 
respect to the treaty. 

You are correct that lead times become quite important. Appar- 
ently, in that part of Alaska there are 2 or 3 months, at the most, 
when you can do any kind of construction. It is not a friendly, hos- 
pitable environment for construction. The site preparation and the 
shipment of materials has to go up and be there during that brief 
period when the weather permits it. 

Second, they have to go up there, I think, a year in advance so 
that they are there when the actual time when something is per- 
mitted. 

Senator Bill Nelson. All right. All of that is understandable, 
Mr. Secretary, but let’s get on to the question, are the interceptors, 
in fact, developed? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The decision to do what you are describing 
has not been made. There has not been a decision made to deploy 
in Alaska. Indeed, I do not even know if the decision had been 
made in the previous administration, although it might have been. 
Someone here can correct me on this, but the intention in the pre- 
vious administration, or the track they were on, was to, in March 
or April, I believe, ship up to Alaska the materials they would need 
for the radar and possibly also for some of the interceptor silos. 
They would not have done that had they not believed that by the 
time they were able to do that the interceptors and the radar 
would be available. 

The purpose of doing it in the prior administration I cannot 
speak to, whether it was a deployment or not. The purpose of doing 
what they are doing now is something that General Kadish is cur- 
rently considering. That is to say, whether or not it would be a test 
bed or a prototype. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Let us talk about those interceptors being 
developed. The theory, you said, is that they would be developed, 
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and therefore be able to be deployed. Do we have any evidence in 
any of our R&D and testing now that that kind of interceptor 
would, in fact, work? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The purpose of, of course, a test bed would 
be to experiment to see to what extent it would work. My recollec- 
tion of that particular interceptor is that they do, in fact, have 
something that is in track that could be used, although there is 
also, as I recall, an intention to upgrade it. Do you recall, General? 

General Shelton. Sir, you have described it exactly right. It is 
still being tested. It has worked. However, it still needs additional 
testing, additional work, and there are more tests scheduled in the 
next few years. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Where is it being tested, General? 

General Shelton. It is part of the Ballistic Missile Defense Or- 
ganization (BMDO) testing. Specifically where the test sites are we 
will have to provide for the record. 

Senator Bill Nelson. This is not part of the test on the kinetic 
energy, the one that is launched from California or Kwajalein? 

General Shelton. We will provide you an answer for the record, 
Senator. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

In response to your questions about testing, we currently use the range between 
Vandenberg Air Force Base (VAFB) in California (for launching targets) and the 
Reagan Test Site (RTS) in the Marshall Islands (for launching interceptors) and it 
has been useful for developmental testing. However, the range lacks the required 
realism for tests of BMDS interceptors and sensors. Flight test restrictions on tra- 
jectories, impact areas, and debris in space are among the challenges facing the 
former “National Missile Defense” program, now called the Ground-based Midcourse 
Defense (GMD) element of the Ballistic Missile Defense System (BMDS). 

To increase the operational realism of GMD testing, proposals are being consid- 
ered to expand our test infrastructure to include additional test assets and addi- 
tional intercept areas. Because this expansion is still being analyzed, MDA has not 
yet determined the activities and locations that will be used. The proposals include 
making use of early warning radars on the west coast and using both the Kodiak 
Launch Complex in Alaska and VAFB to launch targets. The Kodiak Launch Com- 
plex may be upgraded to launch single or dual interceptors. Currently RTS can 
launch a single interceptor and may be upgraded for dual interceptor launches. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Chairman, you obviously see where I 
am going. We have all this discussion and hand wringing about 
breaking the ABM Treaty or maybe not breaking it because it is 
a test and so forth. But I think it gets back to a basic question of 
physics, that you have to develop something before you can deploy 
it. This Senator has not seen that we are at that point which ought 
to justify Senator Stevens inserting this language in the supple- 
mental appropriations bill. Mr. Chairman, I am going to continue 
to poke and probe, and General, I would appreciate it if you would 
furnish that information to me, not only about this specific test 
that might be applicable to a site in Alaska, but all other tests as 
well. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator, just very briefly, I think you made 
the comment that you are concerned about deployment. There is 
not a plan to deploy ballistic missile defense at the present time, 
and so I do not know quite where you are going with respect to 
that; there will have to be testing done, there is testing being done, 
and there will prospectively, depending on which of the R&D pro- 
grams involved. But there has not been a decision made to deploy 
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for the purposes of putting in place a system under the theory that 
it is developed and ready to go. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Secretary, when I start reading lan- 
guage like this, that I am going to vote on tomorrow, I start getting 
concerned. If we are not going down the road in somebody’s mind 
in your shop about deployment, and if it is only testing, why is it 
being considered in that location for the testing? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. That is the location it has been considered 
for from the very beginning of that particular R&D project that 
began back in the prior administration. 

Senator Bill Nelson. My response to that would be, why there? 
Why not continue the testing at the present location? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The reason there is because of the decision 
that was made with respect to where a potential threat from North 
Korea might be. 

Senator Bill Nelson. That starts to sound like deployment to 
me. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Well, all I can say is what I have said. Nei- 
ther General Kadish, nor I, nor anyone I know in the Pentagon 
thinks they know enough at this time to deploy. I will say that the 
technology has been tested and in some instances proven very ef- 
fective. The Arrow system that the Israelis have been working on 
suggests that the physics are workable, and that they are able to 
do the things that the Ballistic Missile Defense Office has been 
working on and believes is possible. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward 
to continuing this. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, and thank you for pressing these 
points. They are very significant ones. 

Senator Ben Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, I want 
to thank and congratulate General Shelton on a job well done. I ap- 
preciate all your courtesies and the opportunities we have had to 
get together and your support for our national defense. You are cer- 
tainly to be thanked and congratulated. 

General Shelton. Thank you very much, Senator Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Mr. Secretary, I have not seen my col- 
league from Kansas so angry since Nebraska beat Kansas State in 
football. Nevertheless, I would like to continue the discussion that 
my colleague from Florida has raised about the difference between 
development and deployment. 

Obviously, there is some difference, or at least I hope there is 
some difference. Is there a bright line between development and 
deployment? At what point will a decision be made on deployment, 
away from development? Will we be surprised, as the trimming of 
the B— 1 bombers surprised us? Is this something that is going to 
happen incrementally, or will it happen suddenly? 

I think that gets to the heart of what my colleague is trying to 
probe and explore here, and I feel the same way. I do not want to 
suddenly realize that I voted on something in an appropriations bill 
that constitutes deployment and not be aware that that is the deci- 
sion that I made. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator, I just cannot imagine something 
happening suddenly in government. 
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Senator Ben Nelson. I would agree with you on that. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The situation is that the members of the 
committee can get briefed on the progress in the ballistic missile 
defense activities any time they want. They have been briefed on 
a regular basis, as interested. It is impossible to know how any 
R&D program is going to evolve at any given time. You cannot 
know it in pharmaceutical research and you cannot know it in bal- 
listic missile defense research. That is why you do the research, be- 
cause you do not know exactly how it is going to evolve. 

Within the Department of Defense there are technical meanings 
for the words, and there are definitions of what each stage of a 
process is supposed to mean. The problem with them is that — I am 
trying to think of a case that could concern you. Let me see if I 
can fashion one. 

General Shelton can tell you one from the Gulf War, where a 
project, an activity that was purely in the development stage, was 
in R&D and it was being tested but it had not been fully developed 
and it was not ready to go. It had not been deployed, and suddenly 
we were in a conflict. Because we had this testing capability, it was 
heaved into the war and used very effectively. 

General Shelton. A couple come to mind, including the Patriot 
missile system, which still had testing ongoing, and actually im- 
proved the capabilities while we were in the 6-month pre-deploy- 
ment phase, or pre-Desert Storm phase. Another was the Joint 
Surveillance and Target Attack Radar System (JSTARS) which was 
still being tested and developed, and proved to be very effective. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The reason I mentioned that is because I 
wouldn’t want someone to come back to me and say, “goodness, 
back in June of 2001 you said we would not be surprised,” because 
it is conceivable that something like that could happen. A system 
that was under development could be heaved into a conflict because 
the need was there, and the value was there. It might or might not 
work, because it had not been fully developed. 

I do not want to get nailed down too tight on it, but certainly 
anything that anyone could conceive of that would be considered 
deployment would be something that would be rather well under- 
stood by this committee and by us. 

Senator Ben Nelson. So there will most likely be a difference 
between deployment and a decision to deploy, and we will know the 
difference? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Absent some unusual event like this. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Absent a conflict? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ben Nelson. The missile defense system probably would 
not fit into the same — except for theater-type weapons, although 
that line blurred on us recently as well. But generally, what you 
are saying is, we will not end up being surprised that we made a 
decision to deploy in a budgetary context that we did not have the 
opportunity to visit with you about. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. That is for sure. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask consent 
that I be allowed to proceed for 1 additional minute. 

Chairman Levin. No objection. 
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Senator Bill Nelson. JSTARS was developed in my home town 
of Melbourne, Florida. It continues to be located there. This Sen- 
ator and a Member of the House helped get the initial appropria- 
tions for JSTARS. It indeed was one of the stars of the Gulf War, 
and it deployed to the Gulf War from my home town with a group 
of civilians. 

But that is not an equal comparison to what Senator Nelson was 
speaking about. In that case, we were in the midst of a conflict. In 
this case, we are talking about a whole new system of strategic im- 
portance that involves applicable treaties, and I think that we need 
to make that distinction, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I quite agree. I was not suggesting it was 
on all fours with that. 

As General Shelton just reminded me, Alaska was supposed to 
be the first deployment site by the Clinton administration because 
of the North Korea issue. That construction had to start this year 
in March, the shipments had to start this year in March to meet 
the, he thinks, 2005 date for actual effectiveness and deployment, 
because of short construction periods. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Warner. 

Senator Warner. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you 
again for accommodating our side in the course of the afternoon 
here, and I appreciate your courtesies. 

I would just say to our two new members who are preparing to 
depart, I can assure you that we will not, as a Nation, get to the 
point of deploying anything before such time as our President has 
resolved one way or another these treaty issues with Russia. So 
sleep well, and we are going to be all right. But I also say, if some- 
one were to have an accidental firing or a rogue firing of a missile, 
I do not know who might be President, but I hope he would bring 
together everything we have to stop and blunt the next one that 
might come this way. We have a good system of government, and 
it will respond well in time of need. 

Gentlemen, I am going to go to some broad questions here which 
we would normally reserve for the posture hearing. It is a great 
credit to you, Mr. Secretary, to General Shelton, and to Dr. 
Zakheim, that three-quarters of the members of this committee at- 
tended this hearing today. It is a day when we have some of the 
most intense activity going on on the Senate floor including party 
caucuses. 

I want to go back, Mr. Secretary, to the years when I was privi- 
leged to be chairman, and we were endeavoring in a bipartisan way 
to try and address readiness in particular. We turned to the service 
chiefs, and they came before this committee, as General Shelton 
well knows, for two successive fiscal years and told us of their pro- 
fessional opinion. That is clearly established by this committee as 
a duty owing to the committee and, indeed, to Congress at the time 
they are confirmed. Each service chief, as part of the record, ren- 
dered a professional opinion that we, the United States, should be 
spending greater sums on our defense. Largely at the initiative of 
this committee, joined by the balance of Congress, we were able the 
last 2 fiscal years to begin to turn around the declining defense 
budgets. 
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General Shelton, I want to pay a special tribute to you, because 
you led that effort in many respects, and the other Chiefs joined 
in that effort. I happen to know, Mr. Secretary, that you strenu- 
ously tried to get dollars for the 2001-2002 budget in excess of 
what has been announced by our President. Because you value the 
consultation and confidence of sharing your views with your Presi- 
dent, I will not ask you to comment on that. But I know as a fact, 
and this record should reflect it, that you worked arduously with 
the Office of Management and Budget to get a higher figure for 
2001 and 2002. 

But we are where we are. We are going to have to do our best, 
but I am going to recommend to our chairman, he will probably do 
it on his own initiative, that in due course we have the service 
chiefs up to address what Senator Lieberman said. It was his judg- 
ment. This is a bipartisan thing, not partisan in any way. We are 
still short, and we will ask the chiefs for the marginal differences 
between what appears to be coming along in 2001 and what they 
need. In 2002 there is some certainty as to how these Budget Com- 
mittees are going to deal with the 18-and-a-fraction billion. 

I am optimistic, but until such time as that gavel falls in those 
committees and the Senate acts, there is going to be some doubt. 
General Shelton, my record shows that last year the military serv- 
ices indicated that they wanted a $48 to $58 billion funding in- 
crease per year over the Future Years Defense Program (FYDP) as 
it existed then, if the Department is to restore readiness and mod- 
ernize for the future. 

I think we have to recognize that readiness is a crisis across the 
board in our military, and I do not use that word ill-advisedly. You 
cannot comment, nor should you, on higher figures that you have 
requested, but clearly if the Chiefs were correct last year, and I 
will pass this question momentarily to the General, there is a 
shortfall. How is that going to impact on your prime responsibility 
to deploy our troops when necessary? 

I know there is some expectation that we are going to reduce the 
level of deployments, but I think you should address what clearly 
is a shortfall in the 2001 and 2002 budgets, and how that is going 
to impact your ability as advisor to the President of the United 
States with regard to our deployments and other things of high pri- 
ority to our military. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator Warner, first let me say that the 
military leadership has been deeply involved in the budget prepa- 
ration and where we are, not in the total amount, that is for the 
President and the Office of Management Budget. But certainly 
with respect to the allocation, I would say that readiness did get 
a priority, people did get a priority, and where the balancing came 
out somewhat shorter was with respect to procurement and invest- 
ing for the future. 

Second, I know that the Chiefs will speak their mind, and I want 
them to. I would say this, however: the readiness issue has to be 
disaggregated. There is readiness with respect to various types of 
training. There is readiness with respect to the facilities, and they 
get ratings as well. There is readiness for the forces that are on 
the leading edge and have to be ready to go, and there is readiness 
levels for the forces that have just returned from being on the lead- 
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ing edge and are in a down period. The other way I think we have 
to disaggregate it is this, readiness for what? 

If the Third Infantry Division is told by the President and Con- 
gress, go to Bosnia, and they are doing a great job, and they are 
ready for that, but their other job is to be ready for a major re- 
gional conflict, because they are in Bosnia doing what they have 
been asked to do and are ready to do, they end up with 28 days 
training instead of 29 days training, and therefore their readiness 
level drops. 

So if you are asking organizations to do several things, and your 
readiness standards do not reflect that, they reflect only the one 
major assignment, then it leaves an impression, it seems to me, 
that is imperfect, and I am asked, and I think it will be done in 
the quadrennial review process, that we give consideration to that 
issue that I have just raised. 

Senator Warner. Let us turn to modernization, because that im- 
pinges on readiness. I recognize that you have been under a batter- 
ing ram today on shipbuilding, and I join in that battering for rea- 
sons that are clear, but let us recognize that we need to modernize, 
and we are, in my judgment, right up at the top level of what we 
can obtain by way of military spending in 2001 and 2002. 

Where are we going to give in this system? Should we diminish 
the size of our end-strength? Should we make a decision that we 
are going to have less deployments? Where are we going to develop 
the cash that is necessary to go to modernization? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The risks that we, the Chiefs, the Chair- 
man, myself, the Under Secretaries and the Secretaries of the serv- 
ices considered, in terms of reference for the Quadrennial Defense 
Review, were really four. One was the risk about the people. If you 
do not invest in the people, the heart, then the total capability of 
the U.S. Armed Forces decays. 

Senator Warner. I agree. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. That is a risk that tended not to get ele- 
vated with the risks of not being able to meet your strategy, for ex- 
ample, the operations risks of meeting a war plan. Can you meet 
the requirement? Do you have the requirements? Are the require- 
ments right? Can you have the capabilities to fulfill those require- 
ments so you can fulfill your war plan? 

A third risk, which is difficult because it is apples and oranges, 
is that you have to get up on the table and balance the question 
of modernization. What do you do about your legacy force, your cur- 
rent force? How do you keep bringing in additional capabilities as 
you are going along, somewhat better, but of a kind, so that the 
aircraft age does not get up to the point where the budget is get- 
ting destroyed with repair cost and the shipbuilding number does 
not go all the way down? 

The fourth risk was not taking into account that we are in a pe- 
riod of time when technologies are changing. The world is changed, 
and we need to not just modernize, but transform. We need to in- 
vest sufficiently in research and development, S&T, and new capa- 
bilities, new systems in intelligence, and in space capabilities, so 
that we have the ability to deal with the kinds of threats we are 
likely to face in the period ahead. 
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If you take all those risks and try to compare them against each 
other and weigh them against each other, it is an enormously dif- 
ficult, complex task, and you are right, something has to give. We 
need savings out of the Department, and at the present time the 
Department is wrapped around its anchor chain. We simply are so 
tied up in rules and requirements and stipulations and prohibitions 
that it is very difficult to manage. There are not many incentives 
to save any money in the Department. 

A captain of a base goes out there, and at the end of a quarter 
he knows that if he does not spend that money, he is not going to 
get it the next year, and so the incentive to save is not there. It 
is not intuitive, but that is what is happening. We have to find 
ways to fix the financial systems we talked about. The acquisition 
system is not working right. It is perfectly possible to save money 
in the Department if we could be freed up to do it. 

Senator Warner. I am going to let you a little bit off the hook. 
You have just beautifully restated my whole question, and I am not 
sure I got clearly the answer where the money is coming from. You 
may be able to bring in some savings through incentives and a few 
other things, but I am talking about major dollars for shipbuilding, 
aircraft, and the transformation of the Army with new equipment. 
Those are significant dollars, and somewhere, somehow, your De- 
partment, this committee, and the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee have to work to solve that problem. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Yes, sir, let me just go directly to it. There 
are three ways the money is going to come, and probably it will 
take, I am afraid to say, most of them. The first way is through 
savings. We have to do a better job, and I believe we can. 

A second way is for something to give among those four risks. We 
have to make tradeoffs, just like any business does, just like any 
family does. We have to look at it and say, how much are we will- 
ing to give up today in exchange for investing in the future? Are 
we willing to give up on the people in exchange for operational ca- 
pabilities? I think not. 

Senator Warner. No. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I think we have to keep the people. 

Senator Warner. I agree that is not on the table. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. A third way, the way it normally happens 
in our country, let us be honest, is that there is a crisis, a conflict, 
a major new threat is suddenly on us: North Korea invades South 
Korea. What did we do? We said we could not afford an $18 billion 
budget when it was a $15 billion budget. Omar Bradley was asking 
for $18 billion, they said they could not afford it, and the next 
thing you knew we had a $48 billion budget. We could afford it just 
fine because we were in a war. 

Unfortunately, there is a natural tendency on the part of people 
to not recognize how critically important to prosperity and peace in 
this world the United States Armed Forces are. They underpin that 
prosperity and that peace. We are down to 3 percent of gross na- 
tional product going to defense. If there were a crisis, we would be 
right up to 8 or 10 in a minute, and we could afford it just fine. 
The key is to invest what we need to invest, and manage it in a 
sufficiently sensible cost-effective way so that we do not get in a 
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crisis because the deterrent is sufficiently strong and healthy that 
we can dissuade people from doing things that upset stability. 

Senator Warner. I thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

General Shelton, last year the Chiefs testified that there are $48 
to $58 billion additional dollars needed in the FYDP if the Depart- 
ment is to restore readiness and modernization for the future. You 
recognize there is a shortfall no matter how valiant the Secretary’s 
efforts were to get the 2001 budget augmented, and a very signifi- 
cant figure, in a way, for 2002. We are still short, are we not? 

General Shelton. Senator Warner, I do not think there is any 
question, this is a budget that does put people first. It keeps the 
emphasis on the quality of the great force we have and it fully 
funds the current readiness for this year, something that we are 
concerned about. If we get called upon today we want to be ready 
to go, and the budget has $18 billion plus-up in the current readi- 
ness account. 

Of course, that also takes into consideration the fact that we 
have old equipment that is costing more to operate, due to the cost 
of fuel and other factors. That eats up a lot, but it ensures that we 
do not have to come back for a supplemental in the middle of the 
year in 2002, assuming that we do not have some other type of dis- 
aster for which we have to use our forces. 

The challenge remains, as I said earlier, with recapitalization 
and modernization. There again, we have the QDR. It is a chance 
to take a look at our force structure, decide where we need to re- 
capitalize and where we really need to really put the money in 
order to modernize. I do not think there is any question, when you 
come out on the other end, that it is going to require additional 
funds in the outyears, starting in the 2003 budget and going be- 
yond. We have all seen the figures that have come from various 
studies. 

That is, of course, based on today’s national security strategy. It 
is based on today’s force structure, and it is said that basically 
somewhere between $30 and $50 billion will be required. 

Senator Warner. So in your judgment, is that over and above 
the current FYDP levels? 

General Shelton. Over and above the 2002 FYDP level as we 
look out to the future for recapitalization and modernization. 

Senator Warner. So that is $50 billion over the 6-year program? 

General Shelton. Sir, the estimates range from $30 to $50 bil- 
lion per year above currently programmed levels. I think when we 
come out of the QDR, the Secretary and myself will have a better 
feel for what the exact number will be, based on the strategy and 
on the force structure to support that strategy. 

But I would like to underscore something the Secretary said. We 
are a global power. We are the only one in the world, and some- 
times that gets to be lonely, but we have worldwide responsibil- 
ities. It is the great strength of America, and the men and women 
in uniform that are out there daily, carrying out protecting our na- 
tional interest, help provide for the peace and prosperity that we 
have today. It is quite an investment, 3 cents on the dollar. That 
is what our Armed Forces provide for us today. 

Ultimately, if we want to continue to enjoy peace and prosperity, 
be recognized as a leading power in the world, and provide for the 
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peace and stability for the rest of the world, which also helps our 
own prosperity, we have to make an investment in that force. That 
may mean that 3 cents on the dollar will not be sufficient in order 
to modernize this great force we have and keep leading technology 
in the hands of the greatest force in the world. 

Senator Warner. I thank the chairman. I thank you very much. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Warner. I want to return 
to the subject that I started relative to the ballistic missile defense. 

Two of our colleagues here today from Kansas and Georgia ex- 
pressed very appropriately their frustration in terms of consulta- 
tion and, as far as I am concerned, your response was appropriate 
as their feelings. 

General Kadish came before us and said that he has completed 
his review and that his recommendations had not yet been re- 
viewed by you. Nonetheless, his completed review was briefed to 
us. In that completed review, he said that all the R&D programs 
which he had laid out for the year 2002 in no case bumped up 
against the ABM Treaty. 

I asked you today, do you disagree with his brief in that regard. 
Your answer was, it seems to me that you had not been briefed on 
it yet by General Kadish, which is fair enough, if that is accurate. 
I do not have any problem with that. If that is the situation, that 
is the situation. But you do not have any basis, then, to disagree 
with his conclusion, which we, it seems to me, have a right to rely 
on at least in terms of the head of the BMDO saying that it is his 
conclusion and his review that none of the research and develop- 
ment in his plan for the year 2002 would violate the ABM Treaty. 
So do you have any basis to disagree with his conclusion? 

I am not talking about what it evolves into in future years, if you 
use the word evolve. I am talking about 2002 budget dollars that 
you are asking us for. 

You may want to keep the Russians guessing as to whether or 
not you pull out of the ABM Treaty, but we have a greater respon- 
sibility than that in terms of our dollars. We just have to know, are 
there any dollars in this budget request for research and develop- 
ment that violate the ABM Treaty, or any of these projected pro- 
grams? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Mr. Chairman, General Kadish is a fine of- 
ficer. He was requested to come up and brief, and he did. 

Chairman Levin. By whom? 

Senator Warner. I think I was responsible. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I do not recall. 

Chairman Levin. I think you offered him, by the way, and that 
is fine. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I am delighted he did, and he knows what 
he is talking about, and at the moment he came up here he had 
a budget figure in mind, and he briefed a presentation which he 
tells me now the budget has been reduced on. I could be wrong on 
this. 

Chairman Levin. There were no budget figures that he briefed 
us on, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I did not say he did brief you on budget fig- 
ures. I said his program was based on a budget in his thinking that 
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he was planning his program on, and that budget, he tells me yes- 
terday, has been adjusted. 

Chairman Levin. Which way? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Down. 

Chairman Levin. Which means there is even less money than he 
presumably thought he had for 2002. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Yes, that is correct. 

Chairman Levin. There is even less money. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Even less money, exactly. 

Now, the next thing I would say is, I would repeat, he is a very 
fine officer. He is not a lawyer, and he is not the compliance officer, 
so he is not the person, in my personal view, to be advising the 
committee as to whether or not he thinks something he is doing 
conceivably could end up violating the treaty. 

Chairman Levin. End up in 2002? This is very important. You 
are asking us for budget dollars in 2002. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I understand. 

Chairman Levin. We have to know, are any of those budget dol- 
lars going to violate the treaty? It is a fairly direct question. Are 
they, or not? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I have said, not to my knowledge. I am a 
conservative person. It is conceivable that there are lawyers — in- 
deed, there was one in the room yesterday who has different views 
from others, so it is — first of all, a treaty depends on historic prac- 
tice, it depends on interpretations, it depends upon debatable legal 
concepts, and for me to sit here and tell a committee of the United 
States Senate that I, Don Rumsfeld, a nonlawyer, am telling you 
that I understand every conceivable thing that an R&D program 
could conceivably do, and that I can assure you that no lawyers are 
going to tell you that it might be in violation of something, I am 
not going to do it. 

Chairman Levin. You have not been asked to do it. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I will not do it. 

Chairman Levin. You have not been asked to. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Good, because I cannot. 

Chairman Levin. By the way, General Kadish did consult with 
lawyers. He is not a lawyer. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Of course he did. 

Chairman Levin. He got legal advice. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Of course he did. 

Chairman Levin. He gave us his conclusion, not based on legal 
advice, but on the advice of his compliance office and his lawyers. 

Your words that you just gave us, however, not to your knowl- 
edge, are the clearest indication that in your judgment there is 
nothing in the 2002 R&D budget for ballistic missile defense, in 
your judgment, that violates the ABM Treaty. Do I read you cor- 
rectly? Have you reached a judgment or not? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I have. Let me respond, and see if I can do 
it in a way that will add clarity to this. 

The first thing I would say is that the administration has no 
plans to do anything to violate the Treaty. Now, I do not know how 
I could be any clearer on that. 

Chairman Levin. That is fine. 
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Secretary Rumsfeld. What the President intends to do is to have 
General Kadish proceed with a research and development program. 
One or more of the activities may, eventually will, the Good Lord 
willing, run up against the treaty and be a violation. 

Chairman Levin. But not in 2002. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Before that happens, we would be told, and 
we would have been in discussions with the Russians, and we fully 
intend that we would have fashioned some sort of a framework to 
move beyond the treaty. 

Now, the reason I am being very careful in what I say is because 
I am a conservative person. If you went ahead in Alaska 

Chairman Levin. Is there money for that in Alaska, in this budg- 
et? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The budget has not been finalized because 
I have not been briefed on the R&D program under the new num- 
bers of dollars. 

Chairman Levin. It has been submitted to us. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I know, but you are talking about money 
for a program. There is money in the 2002 budget amendment for 
an R&D program for missile defense. The missile defense program 
itself, that General Kadish is working on, has not been finalized be- 
cause we just got the number from the budget bureau, the Office 
of Management and Budget, and he just got a reduced number. He 
will then fashion that specific program and make a recommenda- 
tion. 

Chairman Levin. To you. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. To me, exactly. 

Chairman Levin. Then when will we get it from you? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. When I get it. 

Chairman Levin. How many days? I mean, we are trying to 
make up a budget here. This is an important issue. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I can tell you we have no intention of 
breaking the treaty, if that is the question. 

Now, is it possible someone could say, “oh, if you went into Alas- 
ka and shipped the stuff there and cleared the site, and started to 
do any kind of an upgrade on that radar that is there,” I, some law- 
yer, could say that that is not a test bed, it is a prototype, and 
therefore it would be in violation of the treaty. Could that happen? 
You bet. 

Chairman Levin. That a lawyer would say that, but it is not 
your judgment? 

Look, you have the responsibility as Secretary of Defense. We 
have a responsibility as people who authorize expenditures. We 
have to make a judgment the best we can. You have to make a 
judgment. There is a lot riding on this judgment, a lot riding on 
it, and we have to make an assessment, and you need to make an 
assessment, frankly. You need to make an assessment. 

If it is not your intention that any 2002 money violate the treaty 
in any of your R&D programs, your statement to that effect is very 
meaningful. We will reach our own judgment. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. All right, let me try it this way. The ad- 
ministration has no plans to violate the treaty or to break the law 
in 2002, 2003, 2010. What we intend to do is to have an R&D pro- 
gram, begin discussions with the Russians and establish a frame- 
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work to move beyond the treaty, because the treaty inhibits the de- 
ployment and testing of ballistic missile defense, and the President 
wants to have ballistic missile defense. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Allard. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Therefore, we do not intend to break it at 
any time, break the treaty, break the law. 

Chairman Levin. You are hoping to amend the treaty so you do 
not break it. My question is 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Well, wait — no. 

Chairman Levin. We are going to keep asking. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I see your point. Let me 

Chairman Levin. We are going to keep asking the question, be- 
cause we need an answer, the country needs an answer, the world 
needs an answer. Is there any money in the 2002 budget request 
which, for R&D programs, missile defense, would, in your judg- 
ment, violate the ABM Treaty? I am going to keep asking it. We 
need an answer, in your judgment. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Let me try it — let me finish the thought, 
and maybe this will answer it. 

Violating the treaty means that the treaty still exists. As I un- 
derstand the question, and what I have said is that the President 
fully intends to work with the Russians and fashion something that 
does not allow the constraints of the treaty to inhibit the develop- 
ment of missile defense, and if he is not able to, he has indicated 
he will give 6 months notice. 

I mean, that — and then he would not be breaking the treaty, or 
violating the treaty. He would be using the treaty provision that 
allows a country to give 6 months notice and step away from the 
treaty, and the hope is not to do that. The hope, obviously, is to 
fashion an arrangement with the Russians that is something that 
is acceptable to move beyond it. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Allard. 

Senator Allard. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, and I 
apologize, I was not here earlier, but a busy schedule dictated my 
absence for the first round of questioning. I appreciate the fact that 
you are giving me a shot here. 

I would like to move to the airborne laser, Mr. Secretary. Accord- 
ing to my understanding, the supplemental includes about $153 
million for the airborne laser, and there is full funding in the fiscal 
year 2002 budget. How high a priority is the airborne laser pro- 
gram for you and for the Department in regards to the missile de- 
fense program? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I wish these answers were easy. I cannot 
characterize how high a priority it is. It is one of 8 or 10 or 12 pro- 
grams that General Kadish and the Ballistic Missile Defense Office 
has briefed us on a preliminary basis that are part of the things 
he would like to move forward on. He is now adjusting that pro- 
gram to fit his new budget mark. 

It is something that has been underway for sometime. It is some- 
thing that, if I am not mistaken, is some way down the road. 
Whether or not it is going to be accelerated, it is, I think, some- 
thing that is yet to be decided in the Department. 

Senator Allard. I want to be supportive in your missile defense 
efforts, and move in this direction. Overall, the ballistic missile de- 
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fense budget will increase about $1 billion compared to last year. 
Some missile defense critics will no doubt argue that the increase 
is too large, and meeting other shortfalls in the Department, they 
will claim, deserves priority over missile defense. Can you tell me 
on what basis did you accord missile defense the priority it received 
in your budget proposal? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I suppose it is safe to say that if one start- 
ed out with one’s first choice, most of the budgets and elements of 
the budget would be higher than they are. As in any organization 
and any budgeting process, you end up with making judgments and 
tradeoffs. 

At the present time, that budget is at $8.2 billion total, and that 
includes the theater missile defense as well as the national missile 
defense, including the airborne laser dollars. It is about 2.0 or 2.5 
percent of the total budget. It compares, for example, with some- 
thing like $11 billion in the aggregated terrorism number. It is 
higher than it was. It does not fund all the things that General 
Kadish had hoped to be able to fund, and it funds some of them 
on a somewhat slower basis. 

Senator Allard. Let me ask you this, do you think the threat in 
this area is growing greater than other areas of threat? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I think that the threat of a major land con- 
flict in Europe is very low. I think the threat of a major strategic 
nuclear exchange with Russia is very low. 

I think that the problem of proliferation and the advancement of 
technologies and the relaxed tension in the world has led to the 
availability of weapons of mass destruction and the ability to de- 
liver them in a variety of ways. Because it is so difficult to cope 
with western armies, navies, and air forces, the nations that have 
an interest in dissuading us from doing things, and have an inter- 
est in imposing their will on their neighbors, have looked for these 
asymmetric threats from terrorism, cruise missiles, ballistic mis- 
siles, and I would guess down the road, cyber warfare as well, be- 
cause we have vulnerabilities in those areas that are distinctive, 
compared to the vulnerabilities we have with respect to typical 
warfare. 

I would rank all of those as risks. The proliferation of cruise mis- 
siles is taking place. I worry a great deal about germ warfare and 
what we read in the intelligence reports about what is taking place 
in the world. There is no question that the number of nations that 
are getting ballistic missiles is growing, and I certainly rank the 
ballistic missile threat up among those asymmetric threats very 
high. 

Senator Allard. In regard to the ballistic missile defense pro- 
gram, maybe General Shelton or maybe somebody else on the panel 
would like to answer this question, but the budget structure has 
been substantially changed from last year from the one that fo- 
cused on specific systems, such as national missile defense, Theater 
High-Altitude Area Defense (THAAD), and the Navy theater-wide, 
to one that focuses on phases of the ballistic missile during flight 
that our forces might intercept. Could you talk a little bit about the 
advantages of this restructuring? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Actually, what happened was that General 
Kadish and various others have decided that reorganizing how that 
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program should go forward led to the kinds of adjustments that 
you are talking about, and Dr. Zakheim can comment on it. 

Dr. Zakheim. Yes, sir. You are correct, Senator, that the general 
focus now is on the phases of flight: the initial phase, mid-course 
and terminal. There are several things that were done. Mature sys- 
tems have been devolved to the services; the Army PAC-3 the Pa- 
triot upgrade; the Navy area-wide, which used to be known as 
Navy lower-tier; the international program we have with the Euro- 
peans, to which they attach high importance, the medium-range ex- 
tended air defense system (MEADS). 

On the other hand, systems that were not as mature, and I in- 
clude among those the airborne laser, which the Secretary men- 
tioned, space-based laser, and space-based infrared system, have 
devolved to the management of General Kadish at the Ballistic 
Missile Defense Office. If you aggregate what General Kadish is es- 
sentially now dealing with in his R&D program, it is slightly over 
$7 billion. 

You mention THAAD. There is some program visibility for that. 
Those are being carried as projects within the overarching struc- 
ture that I outlined. 

Senator Allard. Thank you. I see my time has expired. 

Chairman Levin. Senator McCain. Thank you. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, it 
has been a long afternoon for you, and I will try not to impose on 
your time too much longer. 

General Shelton, on September 27, 2000, you said that it is a 
real success story to go from $43 billion procurement 3 years ago 
to $60 billion in the 2001 budget, a significant achievement led by 
Secretary Cohen. Then you go on to say that the simple reality is 
that after 3 years of demanding and unanticipated military and hu- 
manitarian operations, we know that the $60 billion projected by 
the QDR will not be sufficient to sustain the force. 

I look at the procurement budget, fiscal year 2001, $62.1 billion, 
fiscal year 2002, $61.6 billion, an actual decrease in procurement. 
How do you state on September 27 that $60 billion projected will 
not be sufficient to sustain the force and then come tell us that 
$62.1 and $61.6 are sufficient? 

General Shelton. Senator McCain, what I said was that in the 
2002 budget the emphasis, of course, is sustained quality of life 
issues for the force. It has funded current readiness. In fact, it 
added $18 billion between 2001 and 2002. 

Senator McCain. I am talking about $60 billion projected for pro- 
curement. 

General Shelton. What I also said was, obviously the shortfall, 
if there is one in the 2002 budget, the place that it needs most 
work is in recapitalization and modernization, which maintains 
slightly over the $60 billion that is necessary, but not anywhere 
near what will be necessary to recapitalize, modernize, and trans- 
form the force for the future. 

That is going to have to be the answer — how much more is re- 
quired over the $60 billion should be the answer that comes out of 
the QDR. What our strategy is going to be, what the force structure 
to support that strategy is going to be, and consequently how much 
additional money is going to be required to support the moderniza- 
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tion and in the numbers of things and types of units that will be 
required to support the strategy. It obviously will be a lot more 
than $60 billion. 

Senator McCain. I will not belabor the point. 

Mr. Secretary, I was not here for your opening statement, but I 
read it, and I think it is a very powerful and important statement. 
I think it lays out our requirements and our needs as strongly as 
possible. 

Part of your statement is that we could do better with a round 
of base closing and adjustments that reduced unneeded facilities 
by, for example, 25 percent. We could focus the funds on facilities, 
et cetera. Without base closings, achieving the 67-year replacement 
rate would require an additional $7 billion annually. 

I take that to mean you are proposing a BRAC. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. We will be proposing something that people 
will call a BRAC. Whether it will fit the previous model or not, I 
do not know. We have people working on it right now, talking with 
people on the Hill. They will certainly be visiting with the leader- 
ship on this committee, with you, and those in the House. 

It is not something that I, personally, am delighted to be doing. 
It causes a lot of heartburn, pain, concern, anger, apprehension, 
fear, but we simply have to manage the money in this Department 
better than we are doing. BRAC is only one piece of it. There are 
a host of other things that we are prevented from doing that we 
need to be freed up to do. 

Senator McCain. I agree with you that it is one of many things, 
but I would assume that $7 billion a year is a fairly good chunk 
of some of the things we need to do. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I do not know this because I have never 
been around for a BRAC, but I am told that problem with it is that 
the money does not start coming in until the fourth or fifth year. 

Senator McCain. Every year you wait, that is another year delay 
from the time that it does come in. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Exactly. 

Senator McCain. My point is, I do not care whether you call it 
BRAC or not, but we have learned from bitter experience it has to 
be a deal where there is an up or down vote on the part of Con- 
gress. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCain. That has to be an integral part. I would also 
argue that we have to make sure that it is not politicized. It is the 
view of this Member, I do not speak for other Members of the Sen- 
ate, that the BRAC closing round concerning McClellan Air Force 
Base and Kelly Air Force Base was politicized. There cannot be a 
taint of politicization, so we are going to have to tighten up that 
language. 

I just want to say, Mr. Secretary, I want to support you in that. 
I have been fighting for it a long time, and it is absolutely nec- 
essary. I have never been able to find any military expert who dis- 
agrees with the fact that we need a BRAC. I have not met a single 
one, and as we all know, they come in all sizes and shapes. 

But the fact is, we also need to look at depot maintenance, be- 
cause a lot of depot maintenance today could be contracted out by 
civilian and competitive sources. If you feel, as I read in the media, 
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that some B-ls need to be taken out of commission, or any other 
weapons system in order to modernize the force, and you come and 
make that argument here, I want to support you. 

The history of this Congress in recent years has been protection 
of depots, bases, and weapons systems while, unfortunately, men 
and women in the military are living in conditions that in many 
cases are unacceptable, and under deployment and operational re- 
quirements that have made it extremely difficult for us to recruit 
and maintain quality young men and women. I want to help you 
in this effort in any possible way that I can. 

I would like to add one additional comment, if I could. I do not 
believe that you are asking for enough money. I believe it is be- 
cause, as you stated in print, there was so much money taken up 
in a tax cut that there is not money available. I am sure that you 
may have regretted the words, or maybe I misinterpreted them. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I did not say that. 

Senator McCain. Well, I will get you the quote. It is a pretty 
good quote. [Laughter.] 

Secretary Rumsfeld. It does not sound like a good one to me. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator McCain. The fact is, there is not enough money for de- 
fense, medicare, and social security, and when you ask, as I have 
been told, for $32 billion and get $18 billion, or roughly, as the 
media reports, then I think it is very unfortunate. In fact, as long 
as I have been around here that has been the custom. It is driven 
by budgets rather than requirements, and when there is not money 
available, somehow that seems to be the case. 

I thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. May we just make one comment? 

Senator McCain. Would you respond? Yes, I would like to hear 
your response. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. On the depot issue, Dov Zakheim would 
like to comment on that. 

Dr. Zakheim. Senator, we do have an initiative specifically on 
the depot issue. It is one that essentially says if a depot has back 
orders, which means by definition they cannot deal with it now, 
and that is by their own definition, because it is a back order, then 
we would propose to contract out that work. That results in a sav- 
ings of nearly $200 million, which we could then apply to other de- 
partmental activities, so that is a step in the direction that you are 
talking about, sir. 

Senator McCain. Did you want to respond? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I would like to say thank you for your offer 
of assistance, and we will certainly appreciate that, and it is going 
to take a lot of assistance. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Warner. I want to say with regard to BRAC, that I was 
a coauthor with others on these bills. As a matter of fact, I joined 
you one year on the BRAC before this politicization issue came 
along. 

Senator McCain is correct. I think the unanimous view among 
the professional military and others is that we have to reduce the 
infrastructure. I would hope that legislation will be brought up 
here in due course, and I want to support it. 
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I would suggest, however, that we not get the depot issue tagged 
onto that one. If it is to be addressed, let us address the issues sep- 
arately. I have been around long enough to know how trains run 
at this station. [Laughter.] 

You can catch one and get to where you want to go, but you can’t 
load too many cars on it. With all due respect to my friend, if there 
is a depot question out there, maybe we ought to address it, but 
let us address it separately. 

Mr. Secretary, there have been some hearings in the House on 
the subject of Vieques. I asked the chairman to withhold hearings 
of this committee on that important issue. The fact that we have 
not held hearings should in no means indicate that Senator Inhofe, 
myself, and a number of others, it is bipartisan here, are not grave- 
ly concerned about the need to fully train our men and women of 
the Armed Forces for combat activities with live ammunition, 
under every circumstance possible that parallels those they would 
face in a combat situation. 

It is essential for many of our troops deploying to the gulf, be- 
cause regrettably, in due course, they are often faced with hostile 
fire. Regrettably, they are constantly under a threat situation. 

I hope that we can work our way through that. I have not had 
a chance to study your responses to the House today, but I will do 
so. I do not know whether you wish to have this opportunity to tell 
our committee what you feel procedurally we should do to work on 
that. I presume it is a steady concentration of looking at alter- 
native means to train our troops. On the question of the referen- 
dum, I want to be supportive of our President, but at the moment 
I think it is uncertain just how that legislation would move or not 
move, should it be brought to Congress. 

I have a suggestion, one that you do represent today, that you 
should press as hard as you can on finding alternative means to 
train our men and women of the Armed Forces, particularly those 
that are faced with deployments to the gulf region. Perhaps we can 
sit down quietly and work out in a bipartisan way some solutions 
to this problem. Is that a general summary of where you are on it? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Yes, sir. There is no question that we have 
to redouble the efforts to find alternative location, or locations, plu- 
ral, so that the men and women who go to the gulf and deploy to 
the east have the kind of training they need. We are hard at that 
task, and we look forward to working with you on the subject. 

Senator Warner. You say redouble the efforts. I have spent a 
good deal of time working on this together with Senator Inhofe, 
who certainly has spent an enormous amount of time on this issue. 
A conscientious effort has been made. I am sure General Shelton 
is ready to testify to that point, and we had two, independent 
groups that went out and looked at it. Am I not correct on that, 
General? 

General Shelton. Sir, you are correct, and that work continues 
today, as a matter of fact. 

Senator Warner. More emphasis is needed, but I want to say 
that the Navy Department, in my judgment, has conscientiously, in 
the last year, looked at those options very carefully. 

I would like to move to another subject, which is that I certainly 
commend our President. When he was a candidate and, indeed, 
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now that he is President, he has recognized we have a situation 
here at home, where perhaps only in the times of World War II did 
we consider homeland defense. Under the leadership of our former 
Chairman Roberts, and now our new Chairman Landrieu, the 
Emerging Threats and Capabilities Subcommittee, which looks at 
the future threats to this Nation, is bearing down again on home- 
land defense. I will be scrutinizing your budget submission to make 
sure that it is adequate, because we have to prepare for an attack 
of a terrorist nature in cities here in the United States, and pre- 
pare this Nation’s response. 

You came before the Chairman and Ranking Members of the In- 
telligence Committee, Armed Services Committee, Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and the Appropriations Committee and gave us 
your thoughts on how you could marshall the resources of your De- 
partment to address this problem. 

Clearly, the lines of authority, the lines of responsibility and how 
we would respond can be improved. I hope you will take a leader- 
ship role in doing that, so it is better understood who has what re- 
sponsibility, should a crisis hit us. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator Warner, you know as well as any 
the problem is serious. It is not some distant thought, it is some- 
thing that this country simply must address. 

It is also enormously complex. The Department of Defense, in 
people’s minds, has the task of defending our country, and under 
the law, as we all know, the responsibilities are elsewhere. The De- 
partment of Defense is not a first responder with respect to the 
kinds of attacks you are talking about, here at the homeland. 

Senator Warner. The Posse Comitatus Act, which goes way back 
in our history and is a well-thought-out concept, stands as a bar- 
rier, and I think it is going to remain. I doubt if we can modify it, 
but the Department has enormous resources to bring to bear on a 
crisis. If we had 5,000 casualties, we would have to turn to the sup- 
plies within the Department to help that community instantly. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. You are exactly right. If something hap- 
pened in the United States of America, notwithstanding the law, 
notwithstanding the way we are organized, the phone call would be 
right to the Pentagon. The Pentagon has the organization with the 
capabilities to deal with a major disruption from weapons of mass 
destruction in the United States of America. Yet our society is not 
organized so that the Pentagon has that responsibility. It does not, 
and as you said, the President has asked Vice President Cheney to 
address the issue and to help put some order and structure into it, 
which he is in the process of doing. 

Senator Warner. General Shelton. 

General Shelton. Senator Warner, I believe, about 2 years ago 
we gave a tasking to our Joint Forces Commander, General 
Kernan, and before that Admiral Gehman, in Norfolk to stand up 
Joint Task Force Civil Support. Its primary purpose was to make 
sure that within the Department, we knew where all of these re- 
sources that could assist whoever the lead Federal agency are. 
Whether it was the Federal Emergency Management Agency or 
some other organization, we would know that they were organized, 
had the right training, had the equipment, and would be able to 
move very rapidly in the event we had multiple locations that were 
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hit simultaneously, not to take the lead, but to support whoever 
was in the lead, realizing that they would look to us to provide this 
type of support, as they normally do. 

Of course, in the counterterrorism business we have a world- 
class capabilities, but always in support of the Department of Jus- 
tice, and again, with a waiver of posse comitatus by the President. 

Senator Warner. More needs to be done. 

I will pick up on two other points, Mr. Secretary. First is the 
stockpile stewardship program. While it is not under direct control 
of your Department, the readiness of the stockpile itself to some ex- 
tent, impacts on the men and women of the Armed Forces who 
have to deal with nuclear weapons every day. 

I suggest to you that you begin to review that, because it con- 
cerns me, not only for the men and women of the Armed Forces 
and the civilians that have to deal with this arsenal, but also for 
the communities and the environs where they are housed. We have 
to make certain of the safety and reliability of these weapons. From 
a credibility standpoint if the reliability of our weapons is in ques- 
tion that bears directly on deterrence. If a potential enemy feels 
that our weapons have little value, then deterence goes. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. You are exactly right, there is no question 
that the safety and reliability of that stockpile is enormously im- 
portant to the Department of Defense, as well as to the country. 
It is part of the Department of Energy, as you well know, and Gen- 
eral Gordon has the responsibility specifically within the Depart- 
ment. 

He has a program. I have been briefed on it. In my view, it is 
a sensible program, a rational program. The problem that exists, 
of course, is like others. At what pace are you able to fund that pro- 
gram so that in fact you have a confidence level that you are deal- 
ing properly with safety and reliability? 

Senator Warner. I think you should fund it at the pace that 
technology can accept it, and judiciously and efficiently spend those 
dollars. We are coming down on a curve where the stockpile, by the 
very nature of its age, is beginning to raise potential questions of 
safety and credibility, and we are going to have to make the deci- 
sion as a Nation whether we go into production on certain new 
weapons. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator, that program has been under- 
funded for a series of years. It is just a brutal fact. 

Senator Warner. All right. I will address that later. 

Lastly, could you bring us up to date on the policy that our Presi- 
dent has established together with NATO as to the utilization of 
NATO forces with respect to Macedonia. I believe our President 
has indicated that our forces would be part of that effort as NATO 
makes its decision. Is that generally correct? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The circumstance is that the United States 
has, in the country of the former Yugoslavian Republic of Macedo- 
nia, somewhere between 400 and 700 U.S. military at any given 
time, depending on rotation. They have a variety of functions, but 
most of the functions relate to supporting the forces in Kosovo, 
which is, of course, just a short distance away. 

They have been there for a number of years now. They do some 
UAV work, they do some logistics work, and they do some transpor- 
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tation work. There is a very small unit that was there to assist the 
Government of Macedonia for a period, and I think that group left. 

General Shelton. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The situation in the country is very dif- 
ficult. There have been decades of hostility between the Albanians 
and the rest of the population, as you know well. At the moment, 
the Albanian representatives are still part of the government. At 
the moment, most of the ethnic Albanians are still a part of the 
military, although some non-trivial number left within the last 7 
days, departed the military, which was unfortunate. 

There are physical threats from Albanian extremists who are 
using force and violence against the parliament a short distance 
away, against the airport in Skopje, where our troops and our 
UAVs are located. So they are at risk. There have been a lot of so- 
called envoys. Secretary-General Robertson has been in and out 
several times. Solana has been in and out several times. Now, the 
French have appointed some man named Leotard who is going to 
be going in there. 

The government is young and it is facing a very difficult situa- 
tion. They are not all in agreement, as anyone who reads the press 
can tell. There are some tensions between various members of the 
Macedonian Government. There is no way in the world to predict 
what the outcome will be, whether or not a deal will finally be ar- 
ranged for a cease-fire. 

I will say that there recently has been something very good that 
has happened in the area, and that was when the ground safety 
zone actually was turned back over to the Serbs, and a great many 
weapons were turned in voluntarily. It was done peacefully, there 
was no violence, and it was exceedingly well done. It is possible 
that some good things can happen there. It is also possible that it 
can deteriorate rather rapidly. We had some buses that were as- 
sisting in moving some Albanians within the last 48 hours that 
were surrounded, and it could have deteriorated into a very dif- 
ficult situation, very rapidly. 

Senator Warner. I hope that you will consult with Congress 
should it require putting our troops in that assignment into greater 
risk. 

Lastly, Mr. Secretary, this committee took several initiatives last 
year with regard to unmanned vehicles. I note that the Fiscal Year 
2002 Budget Amendment has increased funding for several of these 
programs with the potential to transform the military. We com- 
mend you, and I hope it moves forward. 

I note the presence of my distinguished colleague from Alabama, 
who has returned. We are about to wrap up here. Do you wish to 
ask any questions? 

Senator Sessions. I have one brief series to ask. Mr. Secretary, 
we are in such a new era, it seems to me, in regards to Russia. I 
spent 2 weeks there as a private citizen in 1993, and the people 
are wonderful. They are our friends now. They are not our enemies, 
and we need to build on that. I applaud the President for doing so. 

It strikes me quite plainly that the ABM Treaty, which has been 
in effect since 1972, is not appropriate for today’s world. We have 
threats of missile attacks from other nations that endanger Amer- 
ican lives. I hope that our negotiations and our efforts to work with 
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the Russians will succeed in getting them to agree to allow us to 
construct a national missile defense system. 

First of all, it is important to our national security. I know you 
believe that. Your bipartisan commission unanimously found that 
we were facing a threat to our Nation from a ballistic missile at- 
tack. I hope we can proceed on that because the treaty itself pro- 
vides the United States a way out of it, with notice. It is not some- 
thing that binds us forever. 

Certainly, the Russia that exists today is not the Soviet Union 
that we signed the treaty with. The problem is this: as I under- 
stand it, President Clinton instructed that the development of na- 
tional missile defense be treaty-compliant. There are some ways to 
do that, but I have heard expert testimony, and I would ask if you 
or General Shelton would comment on it, that if we continue with 
that treaty-compliant approach it will delay the implementation of 
a good system. It will make the system more expensive, and at its 
conclusion, we will probably be less secure than if we proceeded 
outside the treaty. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator, it is certainly my view that the 
way to develop the most effective and most cost-efficient ballistic 
missile defense is not to try to design something that fits in a trea- 
ty that prohibits you from having a ballistic missile defense. 

Senator Sessions. Well said. What is troubling me, Senator War- 
ner, is that we have members of this Senate tying the hands of the 
President of the United States. They are saying basically to Russia, 
“do not agree to this thing.” If you do not agree to the President’s 
request, we may not deploy the system, and I think that is tying 
the President’s hands. That is not a bipartisan foreign policy that 
we are a part of. 

The President ran on this issue. It was something that he took 
his case to the American people on, and we voted on it, Mr. Sec- 
retary. We voted to deploy this. Maybe there is some disagreement 
about how fast we ought to deploy it, but there should not be dis- 
agreement in Congress, because we voted to deploy the system as 
soon as it was technologically feasible to do so. 

So I remain troubled that members of this body make statements 
suggesting that if the Russians hold out and fail to work out an 
agreement with the President, we are prohibited from protecting 
ourselves from missile attacks from rogue nations. Maybe you 
would want to comment on that. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator, I thank you for your comment. As 
one of the individuals that has been asked to begin the process of 
meeting with the Russians to attempt to fashion some sort of a 
framework that would take us beyond the ABM Treaty, I have to 
admit that entering a negotiation where the Russian, the other side 
that you are dealing with, may have come to a conclusion that they 
have a veto over whether or not the United States of America 
should have a missile defense capability would be a terrible way to 
enter a negotiation. 

So anything that would contribute to the impression on the part 
of the Russians that the United States would like to have a ballis- 
tic missile defense capability, but we would not want it if they did 
not want us to have it, would clearly mean that you would not be 
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in a negotiation. The odds are you would simply be stonewalled, 
and that is not how one wants to spend one’s time. 

The NATO countries have properly told the Russians that they 
will not have a veto with respect to NATO enlargement, for exam- 
ple. There is no reason that Russia should have a veto over en- 
largement, and the President told Mr. Putin that. I mentioned that 
to Mr. Ivanov, the defense minister of Russia, and NATO itself has 
spoken on that subject. If they are not having a veto on NATO en- 
largement, I cannot imagine why anyone would want to hand them 
a veto with respect to a missile defense system that would protect 
the population of the United States of America, our deployed forces, 
and our friends and allies. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, and thank you for having the 
courage to discuss this issue. I think as the American people be- 
come more aware of it they will be supportive, and you will find 
Congress supportive. I am sure they will be. We voted on it pre- 
viously. 

General Shelton, let me express my appreciation for your service. 
You have testified so many times here, and it is an honor to have 
known you and worked with you. You have been truly committed 
to your Nation’s strength and welfare, and we appreciate it very 
much. 

General Shelton. Thank you very much, Senator Sessions. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment? I 
am a little concerned about all this praise for General Shelton. I 
expect to get 3 V 2 more months work out of him. [Laughter.] 

I hope and pray that that is the case, and I would not want him 
to start mentally leaving, because we need this fine officer. He is 
doing a superb job for us. 

Senator Warner. We know him, and know him well. That will 
not occur. 

We have had an excellent hearing, Mr. Secretary, General 
Shelton, and Dr. Zakheim. Thank you, Senator, for your observa- 
tions. I think we had a good, constructive dialogue on missile de- 
fense here today. I hope no comments by any of our colleagues 
would be construed to suggest that it would undermine the Presi- 
dent’s ability to continue to consult with our allies and eventually 
to sit down and work out a new framework with Russia. I think 
we are all supportive of the President in his endeavors to do that. 
Certainly, I am. 

I thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Carl Levin 
start II 

1. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, section 1302 of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 1998 requires the U.S. to remain at START I strate- 
gic force structure levels until such time as START II enters into force. Will you 
be asking Congress to repeal this provision of the law? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Yes, I will. The DOD supports repeal of Section 1302 in its 
entirety in order to maintain the President’s prerogative in setting strategic force 
structure for the defense of the United States. As currently written, Section 1302 
prohibits the obligation of funds for the retirement or dismantlement, or the prep- 
arations for retirement or dismantlement, of strategic nuclear delivery systems until 
entry into force of the START II Treaty. Unnecessarily linking reductions in U.S. 
strategic nuclear delivery systems to START II entry into force severely limits the 
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President’s flexibility and could delay implementation of important parts of the 
President’s overall deterrent strategy. The repeal of this legislation would therefore 
allow the President to make the necessary changes and modifications to strategic 
nuclear force structure in support of his comprehensive review of US deterrence re- 
quirements. 


TRIDENT SUBMARINE 

2. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, I understand the amended budget requests 
funding to maintain the option to convert two of the four Trident submarines excess 
to strategic requirements, to a conventional non-nuclear role. Have you made a deci- 
sion as to whether any such conversion would or would not allow the submarine to 
be excluded from START II accounting rules? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Our intention is for the Nuclear-Powered Cruise Missile At- 
tack Submarine (SSGN) to retain its D5 launch tube and remain accountable under 
current START Treaty rules. To convert SSGN by removing the D5 tubes completely 
and replacing it with a whole new hull section would be prohibitive from a cost per- 
spective and would approximately double the conversion costs. Although accountable 
under START I, the only applicable strategic nuclear arms treaty currently in force, 
the “phantom warheads” associated with SSGN would not cause the United States 
to exceed limits. SSGN would have to be addressed as an exemption in any future 
arms control agreement. 


VIEQUES 

3a. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, you have been quoted as saying you are 
in “full agreement” with Secretary England’s recent proposal to leave Vieques by 
2003 and cancel the scheduled referendum mandated by last year’s defense author- 
ization bill. 

Did you participate in and approve this decision? In other words, did you tell Sec- 
retary England he needed your approval before proposing this to White House offi- 
cials, and did he have your approval before he did so? 

When is the administration going to submit your legislative proposal regarding 
the referendum? 

Was your agreement with Secretary England’s proposal to cancel the referendum 
and make a commitment now to leave Vieques based on an understanding that a 
suitable alternative exists? If so, can you tell us where that new training area is 
located? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The effective training for our sailors and marines is a mat- 
ter most appropriately handled by the Department of the Navy. The Secretary of 
the Navy has the best vantage point to make these decisions and he made it. We 
did discuss the Vieques range issue before he briefed the White House and Con- 
gress. I did not tell the Secretary of the Navy how to make the decision or specify 
the mechanics of briefing it outside of the DOD. 

The National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2001, requiring a referen- 
dum by the citizens of the island of Vieques to decide whether the Navy can con- 
tinue to train there, has put Navy in the challenging situation of having training 
matters effecting fleet readiness being decided by local vote. Rather than initiating 
a precedent where our training range needs are submitted to a plebiscite, we de- 
cided to pursue aggressively both legislative relief from the referendum and suitable 
training alternatives now. We expect to submit the proposal for legislative relief 
from the November referendum soon. 

There are currently no singular satisfactory alternatives to Vieques. Between now 
and May 2003, we will work to develop the best possible combination of methods 
and places to replace Vieques. The Secretary of the Navy has already directed a 
study of alternative with initial ideas due to him this fall. 

3b. Senator Levin. General Shelton, did you support the decision to leave Vieques 
without trying to win the referendum that had been agreed to? 

General Shelton. The training and equipping of our forces is a Title 10 respon- 
sibility of each of the Services. In this particular case, the Secretary of the Navy 
decided to seek legislative relief from the referendum, but in the interim to do all 
the Navy can do to win should the referendum occur. I support his position. 

3c. Senator Levin. General Shelton, the Navy has consistently stated that they 
cannot find a suitable replacement for Vieques. Do you disagree with their assess- 
ment, or has their assessment changed your knowledge? 
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General Shelton. My primary concern is to provide trained and ready forces to 
the warfighting commanders in chief, and where that required training is performed 
is not an overriding issue. Navy leadership has said that they will provide com- 
parable, not necessarily identical, training opportunities for the East Coast Battle 
Groups, and are currently pursuing alternative training methods and locations to 
ensure future battle groups continue to be combat ready for deployment. 

3d. Senator Levin. Last week you said three alternative sites were being consid- 
ered. Can you tell what the three locations you referred to are? 

General SHELTON. I was referring to the Navy examining training opportunities 
in the Gulf region, in Texas and North Carolina, among others. 


NATIONAL GUARD 

4. Senator Levin. Army and Air National Guard requirements are traditionally 
underfunded in the Department of Defense budget. What strategy have you em- 
ployed to ensure that the resourcing of the National Guard is commensurate with 
its missions? 

What do you envision as the future missions of the National Guard? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The resourcing of Army and Air National Guard units, fleet 
modernization, and new missions are the responsibility of the service secretaries. 
DOD’s oversight of the process assures unit resourcing commensurate with 
missioning within overall DOD fiscal constraints. Active, Guard, and Reserve units 
are addressed in our Total Force planning for the present and into the future. 
Please be assured that the Army and Air National Guard and all Reserve Compo- 
nents will continue to be full partners with their active counterparts, and their mis- 
sions (current and future) will reflect that relationship. 


READINESS 

5. Senator Levin. General Shelton, in the fall of 1998 you told this committee that 
“we have ‘nosed over’ and our readiness is descending.” When you appeared before 
this committee last September you stated that “we have made considerable progress 
these past 2 years in several key areas” such as “arresting the decline in near-term 
readiness.” What is your assessment of the morale of our forces, including the reten- 
tion situation in fiscal year 2001, and of the readiness of our forces to carry out 
their missions? 

General Shelton. Even though there are still some trouble spots, overall we are 
doing well. With the significant support of Congress, this year provided increased 
authority for retention bonuses, increases in pay and compensation, and enhance- 
ments in quality-of-life areas to include housing and health care. These continued 
improvements directly help our retention effort, morale of our troops, and more im- 
portantly, demonstrates to our Service members that we care about them, their fam- 
ilies, and their quality of life. 

I am pleased to report that retention is up across the board; however, we are not 
out of the woods yet. It appears the Air Force will miss its aggregate retention 
goals. Although their overall retention picture looks better, particularly in first-term 
retention, the loss of second-term and career Service members has had an affect on 
the readiness of the Service. Additionally, we continue to see many of our senior 
enlisted and junior officers leaving each of the Services. While the Services’ overall 
retention is good, shortages still exist in individual skills such as information tech- 
nology; air traffic controllers, pilots, and other high tech skills — the same skills that 
are in high demand in the private sector. The common reasons members leave the 
military are lack of adequate compensation and high OPTEMPO. 

In terms of readiness I’m proud to report that our soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
marines remain ready to accomplish their assigned wartime mission(s). However, 
several commanders in chief (CINCs) and the Services continue to highlight in the 
Joint Monthly Readiness Review the impact that lower than desired retention rates 
have on their readiness . . . i.e. shortages of experienced personnel. Continued con- 
gressional support is critical to resolving these readiness concerns. Our long-term 
goal is to enhance the quality of life of those who have chosen to defend their coun- 
try, ultimately ensuring our force remains both highly motivated and highly trained. 

As in the past, continued congressional support will allow us to achieve higher 
levels of morale and readiness necessary to maintain the premier military force in 
the world. 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Jean Carnahan 

AIRLIFT CAPABILITIES 

6a. Senator Carnahan. Secretary Rumsfeld, in April, General Robertson, head of 
U.S. Transportation Command, testified before our Subcommittee on Seapower. He 
stated that current U.S. operations required a massive increase in airlift capabili- 
ties. Then just this Tuesday, General Robertson announced that the military needs 
at least 60 more C— 17 transports to meet its current requirements. The President’s 
proposed budget seems to be addressing this need, with a requirement of 15 aircraft. 

Secretary Rumsfeld, can you discuss how such an initiative might address a pos- 
sible strategic shift to Asia and help in the rapid movement of new Army brigades? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The Army strongly supports the proposed 60 additional C— 
17 aircraft recommended by General Robertson, regardless of a possible strategy 
shift to Asia. This figure is consistent with the 54.5 million ton miles per day (MTM/ 
D) as recommended by the Mobility Requirements Study 2005 (MRS-05). Strategic 
airlift is vital to the Army’s strategic responsiveness goals of a brigade anywhere 
in the world in 96 hours, a division in 120 hours, and 5 divisions in 30 days. The 
C-17 in particular is crucial to achieving strategic surprise anywhere in the world 
with decisive ground combat power to influence the battle early on as opposed to 
reacting to an opponent’s strategic initiative. The Army’s Interim and Objective 
forces will be lighter and smaller than current legacy heavy divisions and therefore 
more rapidly deployable. The vehicles supporting these new organizations are being 
designed to fit inside a C-130 for tactical movement within any theater of oper- 
ations. From a strategic perspective, the C-17 can maximize delivery times by deliv- 
ering much larger cargo loads directly into a theater. The C-17 has the same small 
and austere airfield (SAAF) landing capability as the C-130, but with a significantly 
greater cargo capacity. One more advantage of the C-17 is its unique ability to le- 
verage maximum on ground (MOG). MOG is a constraint at any aerial port of de- 
barkation (APOD) and is determined by the sufficiency of the airfield’s infrastruc- 
ture to land, taxi, park, offload, refuel and maintain aircraft simultaneously. The 
C-17 optimizes MOG with its ability to back-up, self-load and provide more 
throughput delivered with less time on the ground. 

The operational readiness rate of the C-17 combined with its performance param- 
eters to date, make it the airframe of choice to rapidly deploy America’s Army any- 
where in the world expeditiously. Many do not realize that strategic airlift today is 
a scarce resource, which is heavily competed for early in any deployment sequence. 
For example, the United States Air Force (USAF) requires nearly 75 percent of the 
entire airlift fleet to move its bare-base sets and Aerospace Expeditionary Forces 
during the first several weeks of deployment. The Army requirement to deploy an 
IBCT in 96 hours will take on the order of 250 C-17 equivalent missions. Addition- 
ally, the USMC has a requirement similar to the Army’s to deploy and activate one 
Maritime Prepositioning Ship (MPS) Squadron. The C-17 is also a high demand 
item for CINCs in the execution of their peacetime theater engagement plans. The 
utility of the C-17 to carry outsize and oversize military equipment over strategic 
distances and then land on SAAF in theater make it an invaluable asset to all 
CINCs and Services. During the period fiscal year 1996-2002, surge sealift will real- 
ize a 135 percent increase while Army prepositioned stocks afloat will increase 126 
percent. Unfortunately, strategic airlift will not have increased at all from fiscal 
year 1996 out to fiscal year 2006 even after the 134 authorized C-17s are in service. 
The 120th C-17 will be delivered in 2004 and the 134th in 2005. With an average 
annual production rate of 15 C-17s, and even with decisive action today, the addi- 
tional 60 would not be fully realized until 2009. During the interim, as we continue 
to retire the C-141 fleet and experience continued poor mission reliability of the C— 
5 fleet, our strategic airlift capacity will only get worse before it gets better. The 
60 additional C-17s recommended by General Robertson — over and above the 134 
originally authorized — will go far in balancing our strategic airlift capability with 
the actual requirement as identified in MRS-05. Until then, however, the actual air- 
lift throughput capacity will diminish or at best remain static. 

6b. Senator CARNAHAN. General Shelton, can you elaborate on these comments? 

General SHELTON. Yes. Part of your question applies to a possible shift of our 
strategic focus. The United States has had strategic interests in Asia before and 
after World War II. We have political, economic, and military allies and friends with 
whom we have cooperated for many years. The current or future security environ- 
ment will dictate whether we need to have a region of primary focus, but it will not 
suggest that we abandon our commitments to our other allies. As mentioned pre- 
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viously, the new defense strategy is not finalized, so it would be premature for me 
to be any more specific about our strategic focus at this time. 

The MRS-05 study shows with great fidelity that to meet our Nation’s contin- 
gencies, we must increase our airlift capability to the Joint Chiefs ‘agreed-upon’ 54.5 
MTM/day as a minimum. Please remember that 54.5 MTM/D still puts us at mod- 
erate risk, any less capability and we enter the high-risk category. The best way 
for us to accomplish this is to purchase additional C-17s and modernize the C-5. 
The C-17 has continued to meet and exceed our expectations as our military’s new 
core airlifter. Programmatically, the time is now to execute a follow-on multi-year 
contract; otherwise Boeing and its sub-contractors will begin shutting down the pro- 
duction line. If we delay much longer, the cost of additional C-17s is going to be- 
come prohibitively expensive. A shift in strategies toward Asia does not invalidate 
MRS-05 conclusions, nor does Service transformation efforts. A more Asia-centric 
defense strategy naturally carries with it greater deployment distances from the 
continental United States (CONUS), keeping the airlift requirement high. Service 
transformation may mean lighter, leaner, and more lethal but it is also means fast- 
er. With the lighter forces requiring a faster deployment, airlift rate of delivery in- 
creases and offsets the reduction in total tonnage delivered. 

The 15 C-17s in the President’s proposed budget do not address the need for 60 
additional C-17s. Those aircraft are being purchased as part of the original 120 air- 
craft multi-year contract. In recent budgets, 14 additional C-17s were authorized to 
support the Special Operations mission. In the President’s proposed budget we have 
added 3 more C-17s to continue addressing the airlift shortfall (if approved, the 
total C-17 buy will then be 137). Again, a firm commitment to acquire a total of 
180 C-17s is critical. That would allow us to purchase the additional aircraft al- 
ready on the books and 40+ more as a 60 aircraft multi-year, significantly reducing 
cost. 


BASE STRUCTURE 

7. Senator Carnahan. Secretary Rumsfeld, we have received limited information 
about a new program that the Pentagon is proposing, called the Efficient Facilities 
Initiative (EFI). As I understand it, this program has the same objectives as Base 
Realignment and Closure (BRAC). General Shelton’s statement seemed to endorse 
another BRAC round, indicating that the Defense Department is operating at 23 
percent excess base capacity in the United States. 

Could you explain the difference between the program being considered by the ad- 
ministration and the BRAC rounds conducted in the past? 

Mr. Secretary, there is great interest in this subject on our bases and in our com- 
munities. We were advised by the Comptroller about the EFI during our discussions 
about the 2002 budget. When do you plan to advise this committee as to whether 
the administration proposes to reduce the base structure in the coming year? 

Secretary RUMSFELD. The Efficient Facilities Initiative that we are developing 
supports the Department’s efforts to transform its facilities to meet the challenges 
of the new century. Three main components of this initiative are: authorization of 
an additional round of base closures and realignments in 2003; authorization of sig- 
nificant improvements in the existing base closure process; and authorization of a 
set of tools for the efficient operation of enduring military installations. 

While using essentially the same process as has been used successfully before, the 
proposal would better ensure the primacy of military value in the selection and exe- 
cution of base closure and realignment decisions. It would add authority to better 
harness the strength and creativity of the private sector to facilitate environmental 
restoration. This process would also continue the Department’s no-cost economic de- 
velopment conveyance authority to reinvest in the economic redevelopment of the 
installation and the surrounding community. 

Additionally, this initiative would add a new section to Title 10, United States 
Code, providing specific authorities that permit the military departments to explore 
ways of supporting its missions and people at more effectively, more efficiently and 
at less cost while maintaining its operational readiness. It is a collection of innova- 
tive authorities for the secretaries of the military departments to partner with local 
communities for the ownership, operation, and maintenance of an installation. This 
concept has been tested at Brooks Air Force Base in San Antonio, TX, under a pilot 
program with promising success. Our proposal would permanently authorize this 
program and make it available to all the military departments. 

Our goal is to submit this EFI to Congress before the August recess. 
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WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION 

8. Senator Carnahan. General Shelton, in your last appearance before this com- 
mittee, you and the Secretary emphasized emerging threats posed by chemical, bio- 
logical, and nuclear weapons around the globe. I believe, as you do, that these 
threats remain imminent. Even as we plan a long term strategy for dealing with 
Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD), it is essential that our troops remain suffi- 
ciently protected from chemical/biological agents. I hope that the fiscal year 2002 
defense budget will sufficiency equip our troops with adequate protection to deploy 
in a contaminated environment. Has the Pentagon sought to modernize its defenses 
against chemical and biological agents in the short term? We have heard a lot about 
new approaches to examining the ballistic missile threat to the United States and 
its allies. I share the Secretary’s concerns over this threat, and support research, 
development, and testing for adequate defenses. I also understand that you have 
testified before this committee to illustrate the fact that chemical and biological 
agents pose a far more imminent threat than most other types of WMD attacks. Do 
you anticipate substantial increases in long term investments in chemical/biological 
defenses equivalent to other investments in WMD defense? 

General SHELTON. Our troops are equipped with the most modern defense equip- 
ment capable of providing more than adequate protection against traditional chemi- 
cal and biological warfare agent attacks. The President’s Budget will provide im- 
proved chemical point and standoff detection capabilities, and continue research to 
improve protective ensembles and masks, medical chemical and biological counter- 
measures, and decontamination technologies. Always cognizant of emerging chemi- 
cal and biological warfare threats, we continue to modernize and upgrade our equip- 
ment to maintain the highest standards of protection and to meet the challenge of 
future military operations. The DOD Chemical and Biological Defense Program is 
committed to maintaining the proper balance between the fielding of state-of-the- 
art equipment and continued investments in science and technology programs. The 
ongoing QDR is assessing our future requirements for countering nuclear, biological, 
and chemical weapons and means of delivery to include passive defense capabilities, 
both for military operations overseas and in support of civil authorities. 


RESERVE COMPONENT 

9a. Senator Carnahan. General Shelton, can you describe the expansion of our 
Reserve components’ role in the “total force” since the Gulf War ended in 1991. 

Are there any DOD plans to address health care and other benefits for reservists 
in recognition of their increasing contributions to the defense of our Nation? 

General Shelton. The Department of Defense has actively pursued equitable 
health care benefits for Reserve component members commensurate with their in- 
creased contribution to Total Force missions and their potential for risk and expo- 
sure to harm. With the support of Congress, health care protections have been ex- 
panded to ensure we are able to provide medical and dental care for a member who 
is injured or becomes ill while performing military duty. The law was also amended 
to ensure the family of Reserve member has access to the military health care sys- 
tem when the member is retained on active duty for treatment of or recovery from 
a service connected injury or illness. The recently expanded TRICARE Dental Pro- 
gram offers reservists a comprehensive, affordable and portable dental program that 
provides a uniform benefit supported by a robust and stable dental provider net- 
work. It also offers a family member option, not previously available to reservists. 

DOD also plans to initiate a contract study to specifically assess the current 
health coverage experienced by reserve families. When the reservist is ordered to 
active duty for greater than 30 days, cost-effective options may be considered to less- 
en the burden on reservists and their families and the implications for Force Health 
Protection and the medical readiness of Reserve personnel. 


health care 

9b. Senator Carnahan. General Shelton, are there any DOD plans to address 
health care and other benefits for reservists in recognition of their increasing con- 
tributions to the defense of our Nation? 

General Shelton. The Department has actively pursued equitable health care 
benefits for Reserve component members commensurate with their increased con- 
tribution to Total Force missions and their potential for risk and exposure to harm. 
With the support of Congress, health care protections have been expanded to ensure 
we are able to provide medical and dental care for a member who is injured or be- 
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comes ill while performing military duty. The law was also amended to ensure the 
family of a Guard and Reserve member has access to the military health care sys- 
tem when the member is retained on active duty for treatment of or recovery from 
a service-connected injury or illness. 

The recently expanded TRICARE Dental Program offers reservists a comprehen- 
sive, affordable and portable dental program that provides a uniform benefit sup- 
ported by a robust and stable dental provider network. It also offers a family mem- 
ber option, not previously available to reservists. 

The Department also plans to initiate a contract study to specifically assess the 
current health coverage provided to Reserve component members and their families, 
to identify new options that might be more cost effective, and to evaluate the likely 
response of Reserve component members to these new approaches. The project will 
consider such factors as healthcare for families of reservists when the reservist is 
not on Active Duty; the disruption and expense of healthcare coverage experienced 
by reserve families when the reservist is ordered to active duty for greater than 30 
days; cost-effective options that may be considered to lessen the burden on reserv- 
ists and their families; and the implications for Force Health Protection and the 
medical readiness of Reserve personnel. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Strom Thurmond 
FAMILY HOUSING 

10. Senator Thurmond. Secretary Rumsfeld, the fiscal year 2002 budget amend- 
ment provides an additional $400 million for family housing construction, of which 
I understand 80 percent must be dedicated toward the housing privatization initia- 
tive. 

If you can sustain this level of funding for family housing, will you achieve the 
Department’s 2010 goal for fixing the housing problem? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Currently, each service is pursuing varied levels of housing 
privatization. The Department is working with the services to increase the rate of 
privatization, where it makes economic sense, to better leverage the resources we 
ask for in annual budget submissions. Were the Department to receive funding 
above the current program levels in its outyear program, the Department, overall, 
would not only meet the 2010 goal, but would be able to eliminate all our inad- 
equate housing prior to 2010. The extent to which the military services are able to 
privatize family housing is another key factor in achieving the 2010 goal. 


RESERVE COMPONENT 

11. Senator Thurmond. Secretary Rumsfeld, historically, funding for the Reserve 
component military construction program has been at a level of $50 million for the 
Army and Air National Guard and much less for the other Reserve components. As 
a result, their aging facilities are in worse shape than the Active components. 

Does your budget contemplate bringing the Reserve components up to the 67-year 
replacement standard? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The fiscal year 2002 Reserve component military construc- 
tion (MILCON) President’s budget of $615 million is the highest in over 20 years 
and represents approximately 6 percent of the total Fiscal Year 2002 MILCON re- 
quest of $9.9 billion. The fiscal year 2002 budget additions represent an emergency 
“down payment” to begin restoring the readiness of facilities rated C-3 and C— 4. 
The allocations for the active and Reserve components were, therefore, based on 
readiness ratings rather than on the 67-year recapitalization goal. The Reserve com- 
ponents received 20 percent of the additional fiscal year 2002 resources. The goal 
of future budgets is a Department-wide 67-year recapitalization cycle for all compo- 
nents, Active, Guard, and Reserve, as well as Defense Agencies. 


MANAGEMENT REFORMS 

12. Senator Thurmond. Secretary Rumsfeld, according to the briefing information 
I have received thus far, you plan to save $1 billion by implementing a series of 
management reforms and initiatives. Additionally, in a recent interview, you de- 
scribed your vision of saving as much as $10 to $15 billion per year through addi- 
tional acquisition and management reforms. Could you briefly discuss your vision 
of these future reforms in detail? 

Secretary RUMSFELD. On June 18, 2001, I announced the formation of two new 
internal management committees that will take action to improve the Department’s 
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overall business practices and transform the military into a 21st century fighting 
force: a Senior Executive Committee (SEC) and a Business Initiative Council (BIC). 
The mission of the BIC is to improve the efficiency of the Department of Defense 
business operations by identifying and implementing business reform actions that 
allow savings to be reallocated to higher priority efforts (i.e., people, readiness, mod- 
ernization, and transformation). Such savings will be retained by the services/agen- 
cies for their reallocation. 

Past studies have already pointed the way to many beneficial reforms. We plan 
to begin by drawing upon the recommendations of those studies, and then moving 
quickly toward their implementation, as well as re-enforcing promising reforms that 
are underway. 

The functional leadership and expertise from both the business and operational 
communities of the Department, Joint Staff, and the Services will be called upon 
to examine and recommend where we should devote our energies. The Joint Staff 
and the Secretaries of the Military Departments have joined me and pledged their 
commitment to provide the steadfast leadership to improve the DOD’s business 
practices. 


MX MISSILES 

13. Senator Thurmond. Secretary Rumsfeld, I understand your decision to retire 
the 50 MX missiles as an economic issue. However, I am concerned that it will affect 
on our ability to negotiate further cuts in Russia’s nuclear arsenal. 

What were the considerations regarding our overall nuclear arms reduction nego- 
tiations when you decided to retire the MX missiles? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. In our on-going effort to properly size and configure our 
strategic nuclear forces to deal with the deterrent tasks of a post-Cold War world, 
we have determined after careful study that now is the time to retire our 50-missile 
MX force. This decision is consistent with our move toward a new post-Cold War 
framework and our effort to reduce the number of American nuclear weapons to the 
lowest possible number consistent with our national security and our commitments 
to our allies. In our view, such changes to our nuclear force posture should not re- 
quire years and years of detailed negotiations under an out-moded, Cold War-style 
arms control process. There is an inherent contradiction in attempting to improve 
U.S.-Russian political relations and enhance strategic stability by remaining com- 
mitted to the Cold War approach to arms control, a fundamentally adversarial ap- 
proach. In 1991, the United States invited the Soviet Union to join it in removing 
thousands of tactical nuclear weapons from deployment. Huge reductions were 
achieved in a matter of months, making the world much safer, more quickly. Simi- 
larly, in the area of strategic nuclear weapons, we should invite the Russian govern- 
ment to accept the new vision put forward by the President, and act on it. In retir- 
ing the Peacekeeper missile force, we have an opportunity, to lead by example, to 
a safer world. It is in our best interest and the best interest of the world to take 
this step. 


INFRASTRUCTURE 

14. Senator Thurmond. Secretary Rumsfeld, one of the stated fiscal year 2002 
goals is to streamline and upgrade DOD infrastructure. Although the budget reflects 
the funding to upgrade the infrastructure, there is no visibility on how you plan to 
streamline the infrastructure. 

Please provide some specifics on how you plan to streamline the infrastructure. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The Department intends to streamline its infrastructure by 
seeking authority to conduct one additional round of base closure and realignment 
beginning in fiscal year 2003. The Department plans on submitting its request as 
a legislative proposal for fiscal year 2002 under the title of Efficient Facilities Initia- 
tive (EFI). if legislative authority for EFI is provided in fiscal year 2002, the De- 
partment will request funding in the fiscal year 2004 budget submission to begin 
implementation of approved base closures and realignments. 

EFI is essential to re-shape and properly match installations’ capabilities with 
changing military operational needs and to improve installation support for readi- 
ness. Strategies for privatization, competitive sourcing, and housing will be better 
formulated once decisions are made to eliminate unnecessary infrastructure. The 
Department cannot afford to maintain excess infrastructure while modernizing its 
weapons and increasing benefits. While savings will be significant and reinvested 
for other priority needs, an equally important message, is that EFI is an integral 
part of the military transformation occurring in all the Services. 
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GOVERNMENT JOBS 

15. Senator Thurmond. Secretary Rumsfeld, I understand that the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget ordered agencies to offer for competition at least 5 percent of 
government jobs considered commercial in nature. The directive also established a 
deadline of October 2002 to complete this task. 

What are the implications of this directive on the Department of Defense and how 
do you plan to accomplish this task? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Through the past several years the Defense Department has 
managed the most robust program of competitions of government-performed com- 
mercial type activities among all the Federal Agencies. The competitions, performed 
under the procedures identified in Office of Management and Budget Circular A— 
76, take on average 2 years to complete. Therefore, most of those that will be com- 
pleted by October 2002 were already initiated by October 2000 and constitute part 
of our ongoing program. While our current projections indicate that those that will 
complete during fiscal year 2002 alone will fall modestly shy of 5 percent, the cumu- 
lative competitions between fiscal year 1999 and fiscal year 2002 will be far in ex- 
cess of the 5 percent target. 


strategic lift 

16. Senator Thurmond. General Shelton, in your prepared statement you indi- 
cate: “Congressional support of strategic lift is needed if we are to build a national 
mobility capability sufficient for our current and future needs.” What are the spe- 
cific programs for which you are seeking support? 

General Shelton. Our Strategic Mobility Triad is the central component of our 
strategy to respond around the world. The triad consists of strategic airlift, strategic 
sealift, and pre-positioning. I will address each portion of the triad that could bene- 
fit from your support, as well as associated infrastructure issues. 

Strategic Airlift 

• Acquisition and sustainment for the full fleet of C-17s: fund the full com- 
plement of C-17s required to attain strategic airlift requirement identified 
by MRS-05/QDR and correct sustainment shortfalls for the currently au- 
thorized C-17 fleet. 

• C— 5 Modernization: fund Avionics Modernization Program (AMP) and Re- 
liability Enhancement and Re-engining Program (RERP). AMP and RERP 
are needed to improve the C-5 mission capable rate, to allow us to improve 
the oversize and outsize requirements. AMP increases navigational safety 
and complies with new internationally mandated Global Air Traffic Man- 
agement standards — ensuring continued access to worldwide air routes. 
RERP will significantly improve mission capable rates through a one-time 
upgrade of aircraft structure, engines, fuel system, environmental system, 
flight controls, hydraulic system, electrical system, pneumatic system, and 
landing gear. 

• Large Aircraft Defensive Systems (LADS): fund Air Mobility Command’s 
(AMC) Large Aircraft Infrared Countermeasures (LAIRCM) system. The 
system is designed to protect critical strategic aircraft from lethal Man 
Portable Air Defensive Systems (MANPADS) in Third World and terrorist 
areas. LADS provides next generation defensive capabilities to reduce vul- 
nerability as these aircraft face increasingly sophisticated portable anti-air- 
craft systems. The current AMC program calls for the outfitting of a 79-air- 
craft Small-Scale Contingency (SSC) complement, consisting of C-17s, C- 
5s, C-130s and KC-135s. 

• Air Refueling: address aircrew and maintenance shortfalls in the KC-135 
fleet. An AMC initiative to fill the additional 75 aircrew and 601 mainte- 
nance positions is not funded. Without full funding to correct these short- 
falls, our ability to operate in a timely and flexible manner across the full 
spectrum of contingencies will be severely limited. 

• Materials Handling Equipment (MHE): The modernization of our MHE 
fleet consists of Tunner (60,000) loaders and Next Generation Small Loader 
(NGSL) (25,000) loaders. Both loaders are able to service all cargo aircraft, 
especially the Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) aircraft with their 18.5-foot 
upper cargo decks. The Tunner lacks the funding for the purchase and 
sustainment of the final 38 units. The NGSL is fully funded, but has a 
shortfall in sustainment funding. 
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Strategic Sealift 

Regarding strategic sealift the following is provided: The continued decline of U.S. 
flag merchant marine fleet and the increased globalization/consolidation of compa- 
nies within the maritime industry may affect USTRANSCOM’s ability to meet peace 
and wartime DOD requirements. Our objective is a stable commercial merchant ma- 
rine capability, with maximum emphasis on U.S. flag ships, U.S. citizen mariners 
to support DOD contingency pre-positioning, surge and sustainment requirements. 

• Continued support to finish the Large Medium Speed Roll-on/Roll-off (LMSR) 
build. This on-going construction program consists of 19 vessels that will pro- 
vide the backbone of our contingency support fleet with over 5.2M square feet 
of militarily useful capacity. 

• Re-capitalization of the Ready Reserve Force (RRF) ships. The aging of these 
critical surge fleet assets causes increasing difficulty with operation and mainte- 
nance and requires re-capitalization. 

• Maritime Security Program (MSPVJones Act/Cargo Preference. These pro- 
grams are critical to ensure available U.S. flag ships and mariners are available 
to support national defense. Additionally, the programs help maintain viability 
of the U.S. merchant marine fleet in a highly competitive global environment. 

• Merchant Mariner manning. U.S. merchant mariners are an integral part of 
national security to crew the organic and commercial fleets. 

• Additional sealift issues which are not specifically defined yet, but will likely 
require full Congressional support are: 

• Maritime tanker re-capitalization. Maritime tanker situation is adequate 
at present; however, Oil Pollution Act of 1990 (OPA 90) (double hull tanker 
requirement) requires extensive recapitalization. All tankers must be in 
compliance with OPA 90 by 2015. 

• Heavy lift for non-self deployable watercraft (NSDW). Military Require- 
ment Study 2005 identified a shortfall in our ability to deliver NSDW to 
overseas theaters within CINC timeline requirements. Joint Staff/J4 is 
chairing a study to determine solutions to alleviate this shortfall. 

Pre-positioning 

• Pre-positioning is a vital facet of our strategic mobility triad. It permits us 
to respond more quickly to developing crises and enhances our ability to deter 
aggression and war. Pre-positioning also helps offset our reduced forward-de- 
ployed presence and decreases reliance on scarce strategic lift assets. The two 
main components of our global pre-positioning strategy require robust invest- 
ment to ensure their continued viability. 

• Afloat Pre-positioned Force: Each service maintains pre-positioned equipment 
aboard approximately 30 ships stationed in the Mediterranean Sea, and Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. This flexible method of pre-positioning provides timely 
equipment and supplies to the geographic CINCs. Continued investment in 
these strategic assets will help improve responsiveness and deliver greater ca- 
pability to the warfighter. 

• Land-based Pre-positioning: We currently pre-position equipment and sup- 
plies in several European, Southwest Asian, and Pacific Rim countries. Our 
overseas commands rely on this equipment to support the earliest stages of 
their war and contingency plans. As global threats evolve, we continually tailor 
our pre-positioned assets to meet the warfighting CINCs, most critical require- 
ments. 

Infrastructure 

• En Route Infrastructure Improvements (Europe and Pacific). The current 
strategic airlift enroute infrastructure system comprises seven bases in the 
Pacific and six in Europe. Improvements to ramps, fuel hydrant systems, 
and fuel storage systems are needed for these bases to handle the 
transiting C-5s and C-17s en route to the theaters. 

• Critical Infrastructure Protection (CIP) is mandated through Presidential 
Decision Directive 63. DOD is identifying what truly is mission-critical (i.e., 
no Plan B for a particular go-to-war capability at a particular node) and as- 
sessing and remediating vulnerabilities at those locations. 

• Ammunition infrastructure improvements to ensure efficient ammunition 
flow from depot to destination from CONUS depots to railcar availability 
to CONUS ports to overseas destinations. DOD must improve its container- 
handling equipment and intermodal capabilities. 

• Assured Access. The MRS-05 study pointed out shortfalls in lift, espe- 
cially commercial railcars, to carry large volumes of ammunition and unit 
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equipment from origins to ocean ports. Assured Access program now under- 
way will negotiate DOD agreements with carriers, specifying how much 
equipment is needed and when during a contingency. 


MILITARY PAY 

17. Senator Thurmond. General Shelton, although I strongly support increased 
pay and allowances for our dedicated military personnel, I believe we must set a 
goal on what we hope to achieve. If we continue to increase pay and compensation 
under the current system, we build expectations that may not be achievable consid- 
ering all the other requirements to maintain our readiness. What is your ultimate 
goal for the level of military pay? 

General Shelton. The Department’s ultimate goal is to attract and retain quality 
personnel in numbers sufficient to sustain the National defense. To do so, the De- 
partment needs to remain competitive with the civilian sector in terms of pay and 
compensation. The proliferation of technology and information-based systems and 
the changing nature of warfare have increased the demand for highly trained, tech- 
nically proficient men and women in the Armed F orces. 

The 9th Quadrennial Review of Military Compensation (9th QRMC) recommends 
changes that would not only raise the level of pay for some grades, but would alter 
the structure of the pay system as well. The pay raise slated for fiscal year 2002 
and your continued support of our efforts to bring military pay in line with the civil- 
ian sector, such as the Employment Cost Index +.5 percent initiative, will further 
improve the quality of life for our Service members and their families. 


LARGE DECK CARRIERS 

18. Senator Thurmond. General Shelton, as you may be aware, there has been 
an ongoing debate in the press on the vulnerability of our large deck carriers. What 
are your views on our carriers vulnerability in future operations? 

General Shelton. Carriers have been our first on-scene presence in many oper- 
ations over the past decade, protecting our economic, political, and security interests 
in both peace and conflict. I do not see their mission changing in the near future. 

To place the on-going debate in context, press articles often do not account for the 
challenges of identifying and targeting a mobile platform. If we consider carriers 
vulnerable to missiles, then land bases and land assets share the same vulnerability 
if not more. 

With that premise, the question becomes “How survivable are carriers?” 

The answer is, they are very survivable. 

An enemy not only has to locate, target, and launch a weapon at what is an ex- 
tremely mobile platform, but that same weapon has to penetrate the carriers lay- 
ered defense systems. Carriers are survivable because of limitations in weapon sys- 
tems acquisition capabilities versus the carriers’ mobility, offensive, and defensive 
capabilities. 

In addition, the Navy is developing an array of air and underwater sensors and 
capabilities that will only enhance the carriers’ survivability in the future. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Rick Santorum 

UNFUNDED REQUIREMENTS 

19. Senator Santorum. Secretary Rumsfeld, traditionally, the committee has re- 
lied on Service unfunded requirements lists or “UFR lists” as a guide on where best 
to apply additional resources. That is, these lists have provided Congress with infor- 
mation on the most pressing needs facing the services that are not addressed by the 
President’s Budget Request. Can you update the committee on whether the Services 
will permitted to submit UFR Lists for fiscal year 2002? If not, what recommenda- 
tions or advice will the Department of Defense provide on how best to allocate addi- 
tional resources for our military branches and defense agencies? 

Secretary RUMSFELD. Although I have concerns about this traditional practice of 
unfunded requirements lists, I have not prevented such lists from being provided 
to Congress. However, in this or future budget years, I would urge members of Con- 
gress to seek recommendations from me on how best to allocate added defense re- 
sources — rather than relying on Service lists, which can become dated and which 
are not a reliable way to identify the Defense Department’s most pressing security 
requirements. 
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20. Senator Santorum. General Shelton, have you begun the process of generat- 
ing UFR lists? If additional funds were added to the Fiscal Year 2002 Defense Au- 
thorization Act, and if Service UFR lists will not be generated, how do you suggest 
Congress best allocate additional funds for the Military Services? Has the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense told the service chiefs not to generate UFR lists for fiscal 
year 2002? Do you have unfunded requirements for fiscal year 2002 that are not 
addressed by this Budget Amendment? 

General SHELTON. The Services provide the resources for the warfighters and as 
such they can best articulate unfunded requirements. Recently, at the request of 
Congressman Skelton and with full knowledge by the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Services provided their fiscal year 2002 unfunded requirements. If addi- 
tional resources are made available for defense, allocations should reflect inputs 
from the Services’ unfunded requirements. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 

21. Senator Santorum. Secretary Rumsfeld, traditionally, the Clinton administra- 
tion used supplemental appropriations bills to fund existing military requirements. 
Will you require additional or supplemental funds in fiscal year 2002 or is this 
budget request sufficient for the year? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. This budget request should be sufficient for the year. The 
Bush administration is committed to preparing realistic budgets that will not re- 
quire supplemental appropriations except for genuine emergencies like war or natu- 
ral disaster. 


science and technology 

22. Senator Santorum. Secretary Rumsfeld, the President expressed a desire to 
pursue “leap ahead” technologies and has been supportive of “skipping a generation” 
in the weapons system acquisition process. The ability to realize these goals will 
largely be driven by our investment in our Department of Defense Science and Tech- 
nology (S&T) Program. These budget accounts support research on many of the key 
technologies that will be necessary for the Army to transition to its “objective force,” 
for the Air Force and Navy to utilize UCAVs, and for many of our chemical and 
biological agent protection/detection capabilities. 

I am alarmed to see that the funding levels for Basic Research (6.1) and Applied 
Research (6.2) have remained equal to the levels that were appropriated last year. 
In addition, I am perplexed to see that Advanced Technology Development (6.3) 
funding has declined versus last year’s appropriated level. Overall, the fiscal year 
2002 Amended Budget request asks for less in S&T funding than was appropriated 
last year. I am doubtful that the Department can realize advances in “leap ahead” 
technologies or invest in our next generation of engineers and scientists with this 
level of S&T funding. While I am encouraged to see increases in nanotechnology re- 
search and chemical and biological agent research, the fiscal year 2002 Amended 
Budget request fails to robustly fund our S&T accounts. 

How do you intend to support “leap ahead” advances with less money than was 
requested last year? Since leaders of industry have bemoaned the lack of funding 
devoted to basic research, how can you assure me that the Department of Defense 
is strongly supportive of producing the next generation of scientists and engineers? 

Secretary RUMSFELD. Determining a sufficient level of S&T investment is not a 
precise science, rather I believe it is a strategic decision. It has always been the De- 
partment’s goal to fund S&T at a level adequate to ensure the technological superi- 
ority of our Armed Forces. In fiscal year 2001, the Department’s total request for 
S&T funding was $7.5 billion and our Fiscal Year 2002 Amended Budget request 
is for a total of $8.8 billion. This represents an increase of more than 17 percent 
over the fiscal year 2001 request. A strong S&T program is required to provide op- 
tions for responding to a full range of military challenges both today, and into the 
uncertain future. The Department’s investment in S&T develops the technology 
foundation necessary for our modernization effort, and fosters the development of 
“leap ahead” technologies that produce revolutionary capabilities. DOD must con- 
tinue to invest broadly in defense-relevant technologies because it is not possible to 
predict in which areas the next breakthroughs will occur. It is the Department’s ob- 
jective to grow the S&T budget to be 3 percent of the total DOD top-line budget 
as soon as possible. This goal is consistent with the industrial model of investing 
3 percent of a corporation’s budget in research. However, we also need to ensure 
that the funding levels of the various components in the Department’s total budget 
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are balanced based on our assessment of the most urgent requirements at any given 
time. 

With respect to your second question, the Department of Defense gives a high pri- 
ority to basic research and to the training of future scientists and engineers in de- 
fense-critical fields. DOD basic research is a wellspring of new knowledge and un- 
derstanding that underpins future defense technologies. Moreover, the DOD basic 
research program provides the majority of the Department’s support to students 
pursuing advanced degrees in defense-critical science and engineering fields, helping 
to ensure the future availability of talent for defense needs. The Fiscal Year 2002 
Amended Budget request of $1.3 billion for basic research is more than 8 percent 
above the fiscal year 2001 request of $1.2 billion. Our carefully considered judgment 
is that this level of basic research investment makes most sense within available 
resources, given that we must maintain a good programmatic balance among all of 
the components of research, development, test, and evaluation (RDT&E). A balanced 
RDT&E investment strategy is important to help assure that basic research results 
are fully utilized in a timely way, through technology transition to applied research 
and ultimately to development of defense systems. 


TRANSFORMATION 

23. Senator Santorum. General Shelton, last year, the Army terminated or re- 
structured seven programs to pay for the Chief of Staff of the Army’s “trans- 
formation” initiative. The Army believed these terminations and re-structuring were 
necessary because the Office of the Secretary of Defense was unable to provide addi- 
tional funds to support transforming the Army. Congress then restored several of 
these programs because of existing Army requirements. What assurance can you 
provide that the Army’s transformation initiative is fully funded in the Fiscal Year 
2002 Budget Amendment? If the transformation effort is not fully funded, what are 
some of the tradeoffs or choices that the Army will have to consider seeing that this 
effort is adequately funded? What is the funding level for the S&T efforts that are 
necessary to support the Army’s “objective force?” 

General Shelton. Transformation is an evolutionary process and the Fiscal Year 
2002 Amended Budget represents a balanced program, which maintains an Army, 
trained and ready. To support the Army’s future goals, significant funding increases 
for transformation and science and technology development have been included as 
part of the President’s Amended Budget. The service can best articulate in any dis- 
cussion pertaining to Transformation tradeoff decisions. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Pat Roberts 
bombers 

24. Senator Roberts. Secretary Rumsfeld, I understand that within the Air Force 
and with other supporters, there is an effort to reopen the B-2 line. Part of the jus- 
tification for the cuts in the B-1B program is to free up funds to support needed 
modernization accounts. The strong suggestion is that funds for modernization of 
this very capable platform are scarce — and probably for other programs as well. 
What is the justification for opening the B-2 line while reducing the inventory of 
the B-1B because of funding? If the numbers of long range precision bombers is an 
issue, why spend significant scarce dollars when the current inventory could be 
modernized at a substantially less cost? 

Secretary RUMSFELD. It is premature to say that the Department supports efforts 
to reopen the production line of the B-2 bomber. Funding provided in fiscal year 
2002 for the Next Generation Bomber program is for basic research and develop- 
ment and will be used for introductory flight dynamics and propulsion technology. 
If the decision is made to enter production of a new bomber then a substantial in- 
vestment will have to be made. The entire Air Force aircraft fleet is aging, but the 
fleet of strategic bombers, on average, is the oldest. Their current age is 25 years 
and it is projected to increase to 33 years if nothing is done to modernize the fleet. 

As for the B-l, it is becoming increasingly expensive to maintain the aircraft. I 
felt it was a prudent decision to reduce the fleet size and take those savings and 
reinvest them into modernizing the remaining aircraft, because, as you point out, 
funds for modernization are scarce. Therefore, it was important that funding made 
available from the reduction in the B-l inventory be used to modernize and increase 
the mission capable rates of the remaining B-l aircraft. 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Wayne Allard 

SPACE BASED RADAR 

25. Senator Allard. Secretary Rumsfeld, in earlier visits, we have discussed the 
importance of the development of space based radar and the disappointment of the 
cancellation of Discoverer II. Last year’s Authorization Bill required a space based 
radar roadmap to guide the overall effort. Where is the Department on completing 
the roadmap? How does your budget address space based radar? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The space based radar roadmap is now in final coordination 
within the Department and should be delivered to Congress in August. While the 
roadmap uses fiscal year 2008 as a target date for initiating deployment of an oper- 
ational space based radar system, the specific system architecture and its integra- 
tion with airborne assets still needs to be defined. The President’s Budget request 
for fiscal year 2002 of $50 million sustains and expands the space based radar tech- 
nology effort as well as supports the development of requirements, concepts of oper- 
ation, and architecture options for a space-based radar system. 


SPACE ASSETS 

26. Senator Allard. Secretary Rumsfeld, I know you understand the importance 
of protecting our national security and commercial space assets. How does the budg- 
et fund surveillance capabilities, asset protection, and attack prevention? 

Also, what efforts are underway to coordinate protection against disruption of our 
space assets between the commercial and defense sectors? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The President’s Fiscal Year 2002 Budget requests increased 
funding to modernize the existing space surveillance network by upgrading the 
Cobra Dane and Eglin space tracking radars in Alaska and Florida, respectively, as 
well as improving the Navy’s space surveillance “fence.” It also requests funds to 
increase the number and quality of optical sensors in the network to expand cov- 
erage and improve resolution of space objects, improve command and control, and 
pursue development of a space-based sensor to enhance the performance of the ex- 
isting ground-based surveillance network. With respect to space asset protection, the 
budget requests increased funds for radiation hardening of electronics as well as 
other technology development to make satellites, links, and ground control nodes 
more robust. This includes technology for threat warning that, when coupled with 
improved intelligence, will provide a greater ability to anticipate and prevent at- 
tacks to critical space systems. It also requests funds to develop an approach to 
space asset protection that addresses commercial assets used to support national se- 
curity missions. 


intelligence requirements 

27. Senator Allard. Secretary Rumsfeld, how does this budget request address 
shortfalls in our satellite intelligence and communications infrastructure? How will 
the Future Years Defense Program (FYDP) ensure we have the capacity and flexibil- 
ity to support our intelligence and communications requirements in the future? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Complete integration of intelligence, surveillance, and recon- 
naissance systems is a key DOD objective, and remains one of our greatest chal- 
lenges. Our joint service Distributed Common Ground Systems (DCGS) architecture 
has made great progress, but much remains to be accomplished through integration 
of DCGS and National Mission Ground Stations to meet the TPED requirements as- 
sociated with our advanced tactical sensors and future overhead collectors. New sen- 
sors and deployment schemes are being examined that could provide important in- 
telligence information to military commanders on the battlefield as well as to deci- 
sion-makers assessing foreign leadership intentions. 

Evolution of a Defense Surveillance Architecture of integrated surveillance plat- 
forms, networks and databases is a top priority for meeting DOD requirements in 
the next 5 to 10 years. The Department is currently implementing a Surveillance 
Integration initiative to integrate both airborne and space surveillance systems. We 
must add also new collection capabilities, such as the proposed Space Based Radar 
system. 

It is critical that we continue ongoing efforts to improve collection from both space 
and airborne collectors. This includes sensor developments such as Hyperspectral 
Imagery and chemical/biological ground sensors; and platform developments such as 
stealth and tactical UAVs. We must deliver the Future Communications Architec- 
ture, which will allow individual collectors and-ground processing elements, DCGS 
and MGSs to inter-operate and relay data more efficiently and effectively. 
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In the communications arena, our goal is to provide our forces with the ability 
to connect to a ubiquitous information grid, requiring only the correct communica- 
tions equipment with the correct security capabilities. The most significant short- 
falls in meeting this goal are in satellite communications (SATCOM) and terrestrial 
communications. SATCOM offers a unique capability for expeditionary forces by al- 
lowing reliable command and control connectivity from the national command au- 
thorities to the forces afield, independent of any infrastructure where forces are op- 
erating. Both spacecraft and connecting ground communications equipment procure- 
ments have lacked synchronization and are being addressed by the QDR and pro- 
gram initiatives. 

System replacement is the near term issue, and DOD has begun the planning and 
design activities required to execute the replacement of the existing Defense Sat- 
ellite Communication, MILSTAR, and UHF Follow-On Systems. Looking further 
into the future, technologies that will provide exponential increases in communica- 
tions throughput, security, and responsiveness are also being studied. The National 
Security Space Architect has been tasked to examine space assets, while another 
task group is developing an Information Superiority Investment Strategy. Both 
groups are reviewing the shortfalls and are providing the recommendations that 
span the DOD infrastructure. 

To meet our communications requirements, in the next 5 to 10 years, we will con- 
tinue to develop an integrated architecture and achievable roadmap for the acquisi- 
tion of communications satellites. Replacement of the existing communication sat- 
ellite constellations, MILSTAR, UHF Follow On, and the Defense Satellite Commu- 
nication System will remain a priority. 

In concert with new platform acquisitions and expanded use of commercial com- 
munications, we will continue our dedicated efforts to deliver the Global Information 
Grid (GIG). The communication systems, computing systems and services, software 
applications, data, and security services comprising the GIG provide the force struc- 
ture the ability to decisively maintain information superiority over current and po- 
tential adversaries. The GIG represents the integrating construct and architecture 
for the DOD’s use of information technology that supports warfighting and other im- 
portant national security purposes. The GIG includes all Defense and Intelligence 
Community Information Technology (including that which is embedded in airborne 
and space platforms). We plan to continue to develop and enforce DOD interoper- 
ability policy and implement key initiatives such as the Global Command and Con- 
trol System, Defense Message System, and the Cooperative Engagement Capability. 
We also plan to continue and strengthen our interoperability efforts with our alli- 
ance partners. 


COMPUTER NETWORK DEFENSE 

28. Senator Allard. Secretary Rumsfeld, a recent Defense Science Board study 
stated that the U.S. military is severely lacking in the area of computer network 
defense. They must spend up to $3 billion per year or $1.4 billion more than today 
on computer security technologies and training and recruitment of qualified individ- 
uals. What is the DOD response in this budget to this important and complex prob- 
lem? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The revised fiscal year 2002 budget submission has ad- 
dressed some of these issues and has included an increase of $142 million for efforts 
in training education and retention, cryptographic modernization, secured wired and 
wireless communications, computer network defense, global information grid, and 
network intrusion detection. The Quadrennial Defense Review, which is currently 
on going, also addresses these issues and has identified additional requirements. Ef- 
forts will be made to accommodate these requirements in the upcoming program 
build process. 


ANTHRAX VACCINE 

29. Senator Allard. Secretary Rumsfeld, there have been discussions regarding 
the need for a second facility to produce the anthrax vaccine. Do you address this 
issue in the budget? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Yes, the Department of Defense is currently planning for 
construction of a government-owned, contractor-operated (GOCO) biological defense 
vaccine production facility on a generic site. The site selection process will be con- 
ducted in a fair and open manner. A GOCO biological defense production facility 
will accommodate three bulk vaccine production suites, each with different produc- 
tion technology processes: spore-forming bacteria (e.g., anthrax), a microbial fer- 
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mentation, and tissue culture (viral vaccines). A modular design will allow flexibility 
and expandable manufacturing capacity for production of DOD-critical vaccines, 
such as anthrax, that are intended for force protection and licensing by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Regarding specific funding, there is $0.7 million in the Fiscal Year 2002 Military 
Construction, Defense-wide budget to support initial planning and design efforts. 
Also, $2.4 million in PE 0604384BP is in the President’s Fiscal Year 2002 Budget 
Request to establish a program management office for a biological defense vaccine 
production facility. 


OPTEMPO 

30. Senator Allard. Secretary Rumsfeld, we often hear reports that the 
PERSTEMPO and the OPTEMPO are too high and that you are having difficulty 
maintaining them with the current force structure. An increased reliance on the Re- 
serve components has had a positive effect, but they too are suffering from a high 
OPTEMPO. At the readiness hearing last September, the service chiefs implied that 
the Quadrennial Defense Review would likely return a recommendation to increase 
the size of our force structure, particularly in the Army. Do we need an increase 
in force structure? How are you going to reduce the effects of a high OPTEMPO? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I also share your concerns about tempo strains on U.S. 
forces. This issue is under examination in the Quadrennial Defense Review. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Tim Hutchinson 

SPECTRUM INTERFERENCE 

31. Senator HUTCHINSON. Secretary Rumsfeld, I know that there have been dis- 
cussions within the Department of Defense about the future of the spectrum band 
that the military currently uses. Certainly, any consideration of changing the DOD’s 
spectrum should have as its primary goal the maintenance and enhancement of our 
military’s communications system. 

The military’s spectrum is also used commercially in most parts of the developed 
world. It has been suggested that a stepwise migration to new spectrum could po- 
tentially help prevent future interference problems in these areas of the world and 
could be financed through the sale of the military’s current spectrum. Do you believe 
that such a move could provide national security benefits to our military? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. This is an excellent question that has several important 
issues embedded in it. I would like to provide the bottom line answer first and fol- 
low that with my rationale that will address the embedded issues of both “new spec- 
trum” and potential interference to our systems when employed outside the United 
States. 

Essentially, I do not believe the proposal to transition DOD systems from the 
spectrum band of current interest to other bands has any potential for providing na- 
tional security benefits. I am, however, willing to objectively participate in the 
search for the best national solution to the spectrum demand problem. 

The specific spectrum band of interest is the 1755-1850 MHz band, which DOD 
employs for a number of critical major systems. This band is under consideration, 
along with others, to be designated for use by advanced wireless systems, more com- 
monly referred to as Third Generation cellular systems or “3G”. This band is tech- 
nically Federal Government spectrum, within the borders of the United States, and 
the DOD is allowed to employ the band as a Government entity and does so in the 
provision of warfighting capabilities that are vital to our Nation. 

First allow me to address the issue of “new spectrum.” There could be other spec- 
trum that the DOD would be able to migrate our systems into, but there is no new 
spectrum that can be made available The idea of providing the DOD other spectrum 
sounds reasonable but the Nation’s two key spectrum regulatory bodies in the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Federal Communications Commission have been ex- 
amining this issue for over a year without finding a workable solution. The DOD 
systems that operate in this band support functions that we must maintain or else 
we will seriously degrade our defense capabilities. Losing access to the current 
band, without first being provided comparable spectrum that is just as useful would 
weaken the DOD’s ability to protect the Nation and cripple our capabilities to exe- 
cute our global missions. 

Second, the responsibility for global missions ties in with your reference to poten- 
tial interference for our systems when operated in the developed world. You are cor- 
rect that the band of interest is used in the developed world for commercial systems. 
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We recognize this and there are reasons why we do not view the situation as a hin- 
drance to fulfilling our obligations in other parts of the world. In the truly developed 
areas of the world, we employ our systems in training ranges and areas that are 
quite remote from the commercial sources of potential interference. In those cases 
where there is a need to use a system in proximity to a commercial source of inter- 
ference, our spectrum experts with the Combatant Commands coordinate with the 
proper entities to ensure that any potential interference is avoided. I must also 
point out that our systems are designed with “spectrum flexibility” so that those 
who operate them can respond to the constraints we experience when we are in 
other sovereign nations. Additionally, the majority of situations where we employ 
critical weapons systems outside our own country are not in the developed world 
but in the less developed regions where interference from commercial systems is not 
a concern. 

My final point is based on a linkage of the two above issues. Our nation stands 
alone with global responsibilities and the requirement to consider and, when nec- 
essary, apply military force as an instrument of foreign policy. No other country 
faces the security implications that we face in designating spectrum for commercial 
purposes. We cannot assume that we can reach a decision on this critical spectrum 
issue by following the same path or assuming the same options that other countries 
may have considered. Our decision must truly be made in the best national interest 
that balances all facets of the issue, including ensuring the maintenance of our vital 
defense capabilities. 


BRAC 

32. Senator HUTCHINSON. Secretary Rumsfeld, I am adamantly opposed to a new 
round of base closures. With a changing strategic environment, the high cost of base 
closures, and the uncertain benefits, I would be very concerned about the proposal 
of a new BRAC round. 

Does the administration propose a new round of BRAC? It is my understanding 
that the budget amendment will include something called the “Efficient Facilities 
Initiative.” Is that a new name for BRAC? What would the criteria be for closing 
military facilities? When does the administration to provide further details on this 
issue? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The Department will be requesting additional base realign- 
ment and closure authority as part of its Efficient Facilities Initiative. The Efficient 
Facilities Initiative that we are developing supports the Department’s efforts to 
transform its facilities to meet the challenges of the new century. It is not a new 
name for BRAC, but BRAC is a central part of the initiative. The three main compo- 
nents of the EFI are: authorization of an additional round of base closures and re- 
alignments in 2003; authorization of significant improvements in the existing base 
closure process; and authorization of a set of tools for the efficient operation of en- 
during military installations. 

While the BRAC authority we are requesting uses essentially the same process 
as has been used successfully before, the proposal would better ensure the primacy 
of military value in the selection and execution of base closure and realignment de- 
cisions. Specific selection criteria will be worked out after Congress has authorized 
the new BRAC round. We intend to submit this EFI to Congress before its August 
recess. 

[Whereupon, at 5:35 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. The committee 
meets this morning to receive testimony on the proposed fiscal year 
2002 amended budget from the secretaries and the chiefs of the 
military services. I want to welcome Secretary of the Army, Tom 
White; Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Eric Shinseki; Secretary of the 
Navy, Gordon England; Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Vernon 
Clark; the Commandant of the Marine Corps, Gen. Jim Jones; Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, Jim Roche; and Air Force Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Mike Ryan. 

Before we begin, I just want to take a moment to acknowledge 
that last night in North Carolina a CH-46 helicopter carrying five 
marines crashed during a routine training exercise. Three of the 
marines were killed, the remaining two crew members are hospital- 
ized. Our thoughts and our prayers are with them and their fami- 
lies. General Jones, I just want to express our condolences to you 
personally while you are here and hope that you will extend all of 
our condolences to the family and friends of the victims and to the 
entire Corps. 

These tragedies remind us of the risks that men and women in 
our armed services take every day on our behalf. We are grateful 
to them and we hope that you will pass along our condolences to 
the families and the victims. 

General Jones. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Warner. May I join our chairman in that, General. 

I think one other thing should be pointed out. Regrettably, these 
types of accidents point out the aging of our equipment. We first 
started buying that type of helicopter in the sixties is my recollec- 
tion. How old would you anticipate that air ship to be? 

General Jones. About 35 years old, sir. 

Senator Warner. Thirty-five years old. So it is near the very end 
of its extended life. 

Chairman Levin. Is the cause of the accident known? 

General Jones. It is under investigation, sir. The pilot and the 
copilot survived and they are in stable condition in the hospital as 
we speak. 

Chairman Levin. This is an unusually large panel of witnesses, 
but we are in an unusual situation. The delay in submitting the 
fiscal year 2002 amended budget to Congress has left us with just 
7 weeks of session to accomplish what typically takes 5 months. We 
still need the detailed justification books that are essential to our 
review of the budget request. We just will remind our secretaries 
here that it is absolutely critical that we get those detailed jus- 
tification books as soon as possible. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the additional $18.4 billion 
in defense spending that the President is requesting for fiscal year 
2002, along with any increases in defense spending in future years, 
cannot be initiated or sustained without using the surpluses in the 
Social Security and Medicare trust funds or without returning to 
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budget deficits or without cutting important domestic programs, 
such as education, health care, and law enforcement. 

None of those are acceptable alternatives. The only alternative 
that I see is to revisit the upper income tax cuts which were re- 
cently enacted. But once we address the issue of how we are going 
to pay for the budget increases that are proposed, we then have to 
ask whether or not the administration’s proposed budget reflects 
the proper balance between the quality of life and readiness of our 
military men and women that they need today and the investments 
that are needed to modernize and transform our Armed Forces to 
meet the threats of tomorrow. 

We will be asking each of our witnesses this morning whether 
this budget request addresses what they consider to be the prior- 
ities of their respective services, both for the near term and the 
long term. In order for us to evaluate the programs and priorities 
included in this budget, we also need a clear understanding of what 
was not included. In recent years each of the service chiefs has pro- 
vided Congress lists of the key programs that were not included in 
the annual defense budget request. We will be asking each of the 
chiefs to provide to this committee the unfunded priorities lists 
that you provided in past years, similar to those lists at least, so 
that we can get some understanding, not just of what is requested, 
but again what has not been able to be funded. 

I will also be asking our witnesses their views about some of the 
choices that were made in this year’s budget. For example, this 
budget request would decrease funding for procurement and for 
science and technology programs below the current year’s level 
while increasing funding for missile defense programs by $3 billion 
or 57 percent over the current year. 

The budget request would also reduce Army flying hours and 
tank training miles in fiscal year 2002 compared to the current 
year. In the latter case, Secretary Rumsfeld told the committee 
that “the Army made those kind of choices.” The committee looks 
forward to the testimony of all of the service secretaries and chiefs 
on the thinking behind these and other difficult choices. 

All of us share a responsibility to do our best to ensure that De- 
fense Department programs and activities are conducted effectively 
and efficiently. In his recent testimony to this committee, Secretary 
Rumsfeld said: “I have never seen an organization that could not 
operate at something like 5 percent more efficiency if it had the 
freedom to do so.” He went on to say that: “The taxpayers have a 
right to demand that we spend their money wisely. Today,” he said, 
“we cannot tell the American people we are doing that. I know I 
cannot.” 

That is a very significant and serious statement. If the American 
taxpayers cannot be assured that the Defense Department is 
spending their money wisely, we will not be able to sustain public 
support for the kind of increases in defense spending that are con- 
tained in this budget request. 

Each of our service secretaries has had extensive experience 
managing large private sector companies. Secretary Rumsfeld has 
set up a new senior executive committee and a business initiative 
council to draw on this experience and to help him manage the De- 
fense Department. I hope each of you this morning will give us rec- 
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ommendations to improve the management of your respective de- 
partments, both those requiring legislation and those that can be 
implemented without legislation. 

Senator Warner. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I join you in rec- 
ognizing our service secretaries and service chiefs, and particularly 
you, General Ryan. In all likelihood this could be your last appear- 
ance before the Senate as you wind up a most distinguished career, 
preceded by your father, who was also Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force when I was privileged to be Secretary of the Navy. I remem- 
ber him well. 

What a proud family tradition. It exemplifies here in the United 
States of America how families, generations of families, have 
proudly worn the uniform of our country in different services. That 
is the very bedrock of our professional military force, officer as well 
as enlisted. 

I commend you and your wife and your family for this service. 

Chairman Levin. General Ryan, let me just join Senator Warner 
in congratulating you for your distinguished service. I am a little 
more cautious in saying this is probably your last visit before the 
committee, but just on that chance, I surely want to join, and I 
know on behalf of all the members of the committee, in congratu- 
lating you and thanking you for an extraordinary career. 

General Ryan. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Warner. Across our country we detect a growing consen- 
sus, and indeed here in Congress. The American people want to im- 
prove the quality of life for those who serve in uniform. They want 
to obtain modern equipment for those who constantly take the 
risks, whether here at home, as we saw last night, or abroad. 

I can think of no more important building block in the budget 
process than the testimony that is provided by those who proudly 
serve as the service chiefs in our military departments. I just go 
back over the past few years, because we look to you for the com- 
plete professional opinions that each of you are able to give. With 
due respect to the Commander in Chief, whoever that may be, this 
committee time and time again has called upon you to give us your 
personal views with regard to the budget levels and the issues. 

Indisputably, our Armed Forces are the best and the most power- 
ful in the world today. This well-deserved reputation was not 
earned without cost. While our service men and women perform 
their military missions with great dedication and professionalism, 
our people, our equipment, and our infrastructure are increasingly 
stressed by the effects of an unprecedented number of military de- 
ployments over the past decade, combined with years of decline in 
defense spending. 

At the same time our force structure was declining in size by al- 
most 40 percent, our overseas deployments for peacekeeping and 
other military operations increased by over 300 percent. As the 
service chiefs have told us repeatedly, future readiness and the up- 
keep of military facilities has been deferred to pay for current oper- 
ations and maintenance, and service personnel are being asked to 
do more with less — less people, less resources. 
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In the past week I have visited seven military installations in my 
State and, General Jones, I spoke with you about Quantico. Am I 
not correct that it has been 60 years since we put a new housing 
unit for either an enlisted or an officer on that base? 

General Jones. That is correct. 

Senator Warner. Those things simply have to be corrected, and 
I am hopeful that we can make progress in this budget. 

We have tried here in Congress in the past several years, to- 
gether with my distinguished colleague here Mr. Levin. We have 
worked together as a team to increase defense spending. In fiscal 
year 2000, we reversed a 14-year decline in defense spending by 
authorizing a real increase in spending that year. Last year we 
continued that momentum by providing an even larger real in- 
crease for defense for fiscal year 2001. Over the past years we have 
increased military pay by over 8 percent, restored retirement and 
health care benefits to keep faith with those who serve or have 
served, raised procurement levels to begin recapitalization and 
modernization of aging equipment, and I think significantly in- 
creased investment in research and development. 

We have to keep that momentum going forward, and we must 
rely on you for your opinions as to whether the budget now before 
us is adequate to keep that momentum. 

Again, while much has been done, much remains. The President 
is to be commended. I just looked at this fiscal 2002 defense re- 
quest and our calculations are that $38.2 billion in increases have 
been recognized and requested by President Bush. These increases 
proposed in 2002 represent an almost 11 percent increase in de- 
fense spending above the amount available in 2001. 

While this increase begins to address the shortfalls, it may not 
be enough, and we look to you for those answers. 

I talked with my distinguished chairman this morning about the 
$18.4 billion increase. We still have a battle on our own home front 
here with our Budget Committees. They have an across-the-board 
responsibility for the entire budget and we will do our best. I will 
join our chairman in trying to support in every way the President’s 
request before those committees. 

So this is a very, very important hearing today. I think it is won- 
derful to go back to the old style of having the service secretaries 
appear side-by-side with the service chiefs, because it is a partner- 
ship between the civilian oversight and the military chief as you 
work your way for your respective departments. Let us do our best. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Warner. 

In the interest of time and in order to give the members chances 
to get into specific issues in their questions, I am going to ask our 
witnesses now to limit their opening remarks to 7 minutes. Sec- 
retary White, we will begin with you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS E. WHITE, SECRETARY OF THE 

ARMY 

Secretary White. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Warner, 
distinguished members of the committee. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to discuss the state of America’s Army. Consistent with your 
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guidance, Mr. Chairman, I will make a very brief statement and 
then submit a longer statement for the record. 

Chairman Levin. All your statements will be made part of the 
record. 

Secretary White. Thank you. 

General Shinseki and I want to talk to you today, against the 
backdrop of the President’s 2002 amended budget, about our 
progress in achieving the Army’s vision. In our written testimony, 
we described the magnificent work the Army has done in recent 
months and identified the challenges we continue to face. 

There is still much work to be done, but the Army has moved up. 
We are transforming in comprehensive and profound ways into the 
most strategically responsive and dominant land force of the 21st 
century, decisive across the entire spectrum of military operations. 
That being said, I want to be very straightforward about what this 
budget does and does not do for the Army. 

First, the budget will put us on the road to recovery in some cat- 
egories, such as military pay, housing allowances, and health care. 
Second, it will start an improvement, but leave us short of our 
goals, in other areas, such as restoring our deteriorating infrastruc- 
ture. Third, unfortunately, there will continue to be shortfalls in a 
number of critical areas, such as modernization and recapitaliza- 
tion of the existing force. 

Recognizing these budget shortfalls, we must look elsewhere for 
cost savings. The key to this effort is the freedom necessary to effi- 
ciently manage the Army and generate near and long-term savings 
for reinvestment. Given that latitude, we hope to improve efficiency 
within the Army by adopting better business practices, focusing on 
our core competencies, outsourcing or privatizing where it makes 
sense, and streamlining processes to reduce operating costs. 

Success will be achieved by the redirection of resources to fully 
fund the pillars of the Army’s Vision: People, Readiness, and 
Transformation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to the committee’s 
questions. 

[The joint prepared statement of Secretary White and General 
Shinseki follows:] 

Prepared Joint Statement by Hon. Thomas E. White and Gen. Eric K. 

Shinseki, USA 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, we thank you for this 
opportunity to report to you today on the United States Army’s readiness to provide 
for our Nation’s security today and in the future. 

The Army exists for one purpose — to serve the Nation. For over 226 years, Amer- 
ican soldiers have answered the Nation’s call to duty, faithfully and selflessly per- 
forming any mission that the American people have asked of them. The soldiers are 
the common denominator that has allowed us to enjoy economic prosperity and sta- 
bility in a rapidly changing global environment. 

Throughout that time, the Army — active component, Army National Guard, U.S. 
Army Reserve, and Army civilians — has maintained its non-negotiable contract with 
the American people to fight and win the Nation’s wars decisively. Indeed, the Army 
stands ready to go into harm’s way whenever and wherever we are asked. Today, 
The United States Army is the most formidable land force in the world, a fact that 
reassures allies and deters adversaries. 

Today, the Army must also be capable of executing the broader requirements of 
the National Security Strategy and National Military Strategy across the full spec- 
trum of operations. The commitment and dedication of Army soldiers and civilians, 
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coupled with the support of the administration and Congress, are allowing the Army 
to meet its requirements as the decisive landpower component of the U.S. military. 

The bipartisan support of Congress during the past 2 years has helped the Army 
build sustainable momentum for its Transformation. We want to talk to you today, 
against the backdrop of the President’s 2002 amended budget, about where we are 
in achieving the Army Vision. In our testimony, we will describe the magnificent 
work the Army has done in recent months and identify the challenges we continue 
to face. There is still much work to be done, but the Army has moved out. It is 
transforming in comprehensive and profound ways to be the most strategically re- 
sponsive and dominant land force of the 21st century — decisive across the entire 
spectrum of military operations. 

The budget for fiscal year 2002 ensures the Army is funded at sufficient levels 
to support the National Security and National Military Strategies. It funds people 
programs to man the force and address quality of life issues relevant to our soldiers 
and their families, ensures our continued warfighting readiness, and advances the 
Army’s Transformation to a full-spectrum 21st century force. It is a balanced base 
program that allows the Army to meet these objectives. It includes significant in- 
creases for installation services and infrastructure, mitigating the necessity to divert 
training funds to installation support. 

The Army Transformation is enabled, although not at the optimal level. The Army 
is accepting moderate risk in the level of training OPTEMPO, but these risks are 
considered acceptable to ensure stable base operations levels and improved facility 
maintenance and repair. Sustainment programs also remain stable, and we are able 
to begin some modernization of our aging helicopter fleet. 

Today, the Army’s active component “go-to-war” force is forward stationed, de- 
ployed, or in the field — advancing our National interests, supporting theater engage- 
ment plans, and training for tomorrow’s warfight. But, our Army is one-third small- 
er, deploys more frequently, and is more likely to conduct stability and support oper- 
ations than its Cold War predecessor. Accelerating operational and deployment tem- 
pos have strained Army capabilities, and over-stretched resources have leveraged 
our warfighting readiness on the backs of our soldiers and their families. Indeed, 
our mission demands create a requirement for forces that increasingly can only be 
sustained by committing the Reserve components. When we speak of the Army — 
Active and Reserve components, soldiers, civilians, family members, retirees, and 
veterans — we are acknowledging a single force with common missions, common 
standards, and common responsihilities. 

The Army has competing requirements that are in constant, daily tension. First 
is the Army’s requirement to have a trained and ready force to fulfill its non-nego- 
tiable contract with the American people to fight and win our Nation’s wars deci- 
sively. That mission is significantly enhanced by being fully engaged around the 
globe with our allies, partners, and sometimes our potential adversaries to promote 
stability, to gain influence, and to ensure access in times of crisis. Further, as con- 
tingency operations become long-term commitments, our mission tempo — both train- 
ing and operational — increasingly strains our force structure. Second, but most im- 
portant, the Army must transform itself into a force for the 21st century, strategi- 
cally responsive and dominant at every point on the spectrum of military operations 
and prepared to meet a growing array of requirements including threats to our 
homeland. The mismatch between strategic requirements and operational resources 
forces us daily to prioritize among support for our people, the readiness demanded 
by the Nation, and the transformation necessary to continue our global pre- 
eminence. 


THE ARMY VISION 

More than 10 years ago, during the buildup of Operation Desert Shield, the Army 
identified an operational shortfall — a gap between the capabilities of our heavy and 
light forces. Our heavy forces are the most formidable in the world. There are none 
better suited for high-intensity operations, but they are severely challenged to de- 
ploy to all the places where they might be needed. Conversely, our magnificent light 
forces are agile and deployable. They are particularly well suited for low-intensity 
operations, but lack sufficient lethality and survivability. There is, at present, no 
rapidly deployable force with the staying power to provide our national leadership 
a complete range of strategic options. The requirements dictated by the rapidly 
evolving world situation increasingly underscore that capability gap; therefore, the 
Army is changing. 

To meet the national security requirements of the 21st century and ensure full 
spectrum dominance, the Army articulated its vision to chart a balanced course and 
shed its Cold War designs. The vision is about three interdependent components — 
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People, Readiness, and Transformation. The Army is people — soldiers, civilians, vet- 
erans, and families — and soldiers remain the centerpiece of our formations. 
Warfighting readiness is the Army’s top priority. The Transformation will produce 
a future force, the Objective Force, founded on innovative doctrine, training, leader 
development, materiel, organizations, and soldiers. The vision weaves together these 
threads — People, Readiness, and Transformation — binding them into what will be 
the Army of the future. 


ACHIEVING THE ARMY VISION 

Last year, the Army took the initial steps to achieve the vision. One step was the 
continued realignment of our budget priorities, generating investment capital by 
canceling or restructuring eight major Army procurement programs. Unfortunately, 
the Army has had to eliminate or restructure 182 programs over the past decade 
and a half. It is not that these systems and capabilities were unnecessary; rather, 
our resource prioritization made the programs unaffordable. Joining with the De- 
fense Advanced Research Projects Agency in a cooperative research and develop- 
ment effort, we began to streamline our acquisition process to focus and accelerate 
the development and procurement of enabling technologies for our Objective Force. 
To reduce the risk from the capability gap between our heavy and light forces, the 
Army developed a concept and began to organize an interim capability until the 21st 
Century Objective Force is fielded. The Army also completed a comprehensive study 
of how it trains soldiers and grows them into leaders, knowing that the capabilities 
of a transformed Army will reside in competent, confident, adaptive, and creative 
people. 


PEOPLE 

The fiscal year 2002 budget continues to emphasize people, the core of our institu- 
tional strength. Well-being — the physical, material, mental, and spiritual state of 
soldiers, families, and civilians — is inextricably linked to the Army’s capabilities, 
readiness, and its preparedness to perform any mission. 

To improve well-being, we are offering technology-based distance learning oppor- 
tunities; working to improve pay and retirement compensation; working witb the 
Department of Defense to guarantee that TRICARE meets the needs of our soldiers, 
retirees, and their families; improving facilities maintenance; and modernizing sin- 
gle soldier and family housing. The much welcomed increases in housing allowance 
and efforts to reducing out of pocket expenses is an important step toward restoring 
faith with our soldiers and their families. 

The health care provisions in the Fiscal Year 2001 National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act for our soldiers, retirees, and family members represent the types of signifi- 
cant improvements the Army continues to seek for the force’s well-being. Sustained 
congressional support for important well-being initiatives helps us recruit and retain 
a quality force. 

Indeed, the pay raise, pay table reform, and retirement reform, as well as diligent 
efforts by leaders at ali levels of the Army helped us exceed our recruiting and re- 
tention goals in fiscal year 2000. Attention to the well-being of our people will keep 
trained and qualified soldiers and civilians in the Army in the years to come. 

MANNING 

In fiscal year 2000, we started a 4-year effort to increase personnel readiness lev- 
els. The Manning Initiative redistributed soldiers to fill all personnel authorizations 
in every active component combat division and cavalry regiment, but by doing so, 
we accepted some risk in the institutional base. 

This effort exposed the serious gap that has existed in the aggregate between 
manning requirements and authorizations. It is possible that we will need to in- 
crease personnel authorizations to meet all requirements, dependent upon ongoing 
reviews of overall Army missions. Meeting the requirements with the active compo- 
nent, however, is not enough. As mission demands necessitate increased use of our 
Reserve components, we must bolster their full-time support requirements to better 
keep them ready and available. Manning the entire force will reduce operational 
and personnel tempo and improve both readiness and well-being. 

The fiscal year 2002 budget increases for enlistment and retention bonuses will 
enable the Army to sustain its recent recruiting and retention successes, although 
some shortfalls remain. Funding for change-of-station moves helps to ensure we can 
place soldiers when and where they are needed to man units at desired grade and 
skill levels, and further advance the Army’s Transformation. 
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GLOBAL ENGAGEMENT 

Readiness is a top priority. It means we must be prepared to execute strategic 
missions across the full spectrum of operational requirements around the globe. Our 
military formations must be able to conduct a range of activities from engagement 
to stability and support operations to warfighting. On any given day, the Army has 
nearly 125,000 soldiers and 15,000 U.S. civilians forward stationed in over 100 
countries around the world. In fiscal year 2000, on a daily average, we deployed 
more than 26,000 additional soldiers for operations and military exercises in 68 
countries — from East Timor to Nigeria to the Balkans. In Bosnia, the Texas Army 
National Guard’s 49th Armored Division assumed the mission for the Multinational 
Division (North), the first time since World War II that a Reserve component divi- 
sion headquarters has led active component forces in an operational mission. In 
both Europe and Korea, Army soldiers continue a successful security commitment 
made 50 years ago. In Southwest Asia, the Army continues its support of United 
Nations sanctions against Iraq, stability operations in the Persian Gulf, and peace- 
keeping efforts in the Sinai. No other military service works as frequently, as con- 
tinuously, or on as many levels to deter aggression, operate with allies and coalition 
partners, and to respond at home and abroad with support to civil authorities. 

CIVIL SUPPORT 

The Army provides military support to civil authorities, both domestically and 
around the globe, for crisis response and consequence management. Army support 
after natural disasters ranged from personnel and equipment to suppress wildfires 
to logistical and medical support following the disasters in the South African, Cen- 
tral American, and Asian Pacific regions. Last year, within the United States, the 
U.S. Soldier and Biological Chemical Command trained over 28,000 people and con- 
ducted crisis response and consequence management exercises in 105 cities with 
Federal agencies, state and local governments, and non-government organizations in 
support of the Domestic Preparedness Program. The Army Corps of Engineers pre- 
vented an average of $21.1 billion in damages through flood control management 
projects including 383 major flood control reservoirs and 8,500 miles of flood control 
levees as part of its flood fighting authority and the Federal Response Plan. The 
Army supported civil law enforcement agencies in more than 380 counter-drug oper- 
ations in 41 states. Finally, as part of a joint program, the Army led the develop- 
ment and testing of a fixed, land-based National Missile Defense system that offers 
the most mature technology for a near-term deployment decision. The Army stands 
ready to respond to the full breadth of security requirements in the homeland and 
abroad now and in the future. 


READINESS 

The fiscal year 2002 budget request supports our most critical readiness require- 
ments, although we have accepted some risk in the level of funding for active com- 
ponent air and ground OPTEMPO to stabilize the deterioration of our facilities and 
augment training enablers. 

Measuring the readiness of the Army to respond to the Nation’s call requires ac- 
curacy, objectivity, and uniformity. Our current standards are a Cold War legacy 
and reflect neither the complexity of today’s strategic and operational environments 
nor other important factors. Near-term factors encompass the overall capability of 
units to deploy and include training enablers such as training ranges, institutional 
support, and depot maintenance; full time support for our Reserve components; and 
installation support. Long-term readiness factors affect the Army’s ability to fight 
in the future and to retain quality personnel. We are re-examining how to measure 
Army readiness in the near-term, the long-term, and across the range of missions 
we may be expected to undertake. This new reporting system will provide timely 
and accurate information on the status of the Army’s readiness, with measurements 
that are relevant and quantifiable, to enhance the ability of commanders to make 
the best possible employment decisions. It will also give the American people a more 
accurate assessment of how ready their Army is to do what it is asked to do. 

INSTALLATION READINESS 

Installations are an essential, but often overlooked, part of our warfighting readi- 
ness. They support soldiers and their families, enhance the rapid deployment of the 
Army, and provide efficient and timely support to deployed formations. Funding fa- 
cility Sustainment, Restoration and Modernization (SRM, formerly termed Real 
Property Maintenance, or RPM) accounts is one of the Army’s greatest concerns this 
year. We must maintain, modernize, and transform the training platforms and 
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ranges that prepare the force; the depots and arsenals that maintain and equip the 
force; and the power projection platforms and information infrastructures that sup- 
port the force when deployed. The fiscal year 2002 budget provides military facilities 
and soldier housing needed to improve Army readiness, quality of life, and effi- 
ciency. The military construction projects provide new and renovated facilities that 
improve strategic mobility, modernize barracks, and support the missions of the 
Army’s active and Reserve components. The family housing budget includes funding 
for operation, maintenance, leasing, construction, revitalization and privatization of 
housing in the U.S. and overseas. Only by taking care of installation infrastructure 
now can the Army secure readiness for the future also. 

In the past, we paid other bills at the expense of facilities upkeep or masked these 
costs by migrating funds from operating tempo accounts — a practice we have 
stopped. 

Of course, the Army would prefer to divest itself of excess infrastructure and re- 
ceive full funding to maintain installations and repair critical facilities. The Army’s 
current goal is to sustain facilities to a level that prevents further deterioration and 
to improve both the quality and the quantity of facilities to meet validated deficits 
in strategic mobility by fiscal year 2003, barracks by fiscal year 2008, and family 
housing in fiscal year 2010. 

However, even with this significant investment, our overall infrastructure condi- 
tion continues to decline. While the budget meets the Army’s strategic mobility goal 
of fiscal year 2003, we need sustained funding to achieve our goals of barracks re- 
newal and family housing upgrade. Previously, we have funded SRM at only 60 per- 
cent. The significant increase of SRM funding to 94 percent for fiscal year 2002 will 
allow the Army to aggressively attack its deteriorating infrastructure and impede 
the growth in the backlog of maintenance and repair. We currently have an un- 
funded SRM backlog of $17.8 billion and an unfunded facilities deficit of $25 billion. 
The solution requires a 30-year commitment to fully fund and focus SRM funding 
on selected facility types, in 10-year increments. Army installations will take on a 
greater role as we attempt to reduce the deployed logistical footprint and rely on 
reach-back links for enhanced command and control capabilities. Transformation of 
our operational force without a concurrent renovation of the installation infrastruc- 
ture will create an imbalance that will impinge on advantages gained by a trans- 
formed force. 


TRANSFORMATION 

The third thread of the Vision requires a comprehensive transformation of the en- 
tire Army. This complex, multi-year effort will balance the challenge of transforming 
the operational force and institutional base while maintaining a trained and ready 
force to respond to crises, deter war and, if deterrence fails, fight and win decisively. 
Transformation is far more extensive than merely modernizing our equipment and 
formations. It is the transformation of the entire Army from leader development 
programs to installations to combat formations. All aspects — doctrine, training, lead- 
ers, organization, material, and soldiers — will be affected. 

Transformation of the Army’s operational force proceeds on three vectors — the Ob- 
jective Force, the Interim Force, and the Legacy Force. All are equally necessary to 
our Nation’s continued world leadership. The Objective Force is the force of the fu- 
ture and the focus of the Army’s long-term development efforts. It will maximize ad- 
vances in technology and organizational adaptations to revolutionize land-power ca- 
pabilities. The Interim Force will fill the current capability gap that exists between 
today’s heavy and light forces. Today’s force, the Legacy Force, enables the Army 
to meet near-term National Military Strategy commitments. Until the Objective 
Force is fielded, the Legacy Force — augmented or reinforced with an interim capa- 
bility — will continue to engage and respond to crises to deter aggression, bring peace 
and stability to troubled regions, and enhance security by developing bonds of mu- 
tual respect and understanding with allies, partners, and potential adversaries. It 
must remain ready to fight and win if necessary, giving us the strategic hedge to 
allow transformation. 

The fiscal year 2002 budget supports procurement and upgrade of important Leg- 
acy, Interim, and Objective Force systems. It procures 326 Interim Armored Vehi- 
cles and five Wolverine systems. It also continues support for the Abrams-Crusader 
common engine program and both the Abrams and Bradley upgrade programs. Fi- 
nally, it accelerates two M1A2 system enhancement program retrofits. 

As the Army works to develop and acquire the technologies for the Objective 
Force, the Legacy and Interim Forces will guarantee Army readiness. Our most 
pressing concerns this year include the modernization and recapitalization of se- 
lected Legacy Force systems. 
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LEGACY FORCE MODERNIZATION AND RECAPITALIZATION 

Recapitalization and Modernization efforts are necessary to ensure current and 
near-term warfighting readiness. Currently, 75 percent of major combat systems ex- 
ceed engineered design half-life and will exceed design life by 2010; system oper- 
ation and sustainment costs are up over 35 percent, and aircraft safety of flight 
messages are up 200 percent since 1995. 

We must judiciously modernize key armored and aviation systems in the Legacy 
Force to enhance force capabilities. We will further digitize the Abrams tank to in- 
crease situational awareness and remanufacture early model Bradley infantry fight- 
ing vehicles to improve lethality, situational awareness, and sustainability. We will 
procure new systems like Crusader to increase force effectiveness, reduce friendly 
casualties, ease logistics support requirements, and improve deployability. Crusader 
will maximize the total capabilities of the Legacy Force. Fielding the Patriot Ad- 
vanced Capability-3 missile defense upgrade and the Theater High Altitude Area 
Defense system will significantly increase our in-theater force protection. Current 
legacy forces will benefit from upgrades and enhancements to proven systems. In- 
terim forces will demonstrate the power of developmental and off-the-shelf commu- 
nications and intelligence capabilities. The Army has made the hard decisions for 
selective modernization to sustain combat overmatch. What is needed is continued 
support for our prudent investment strategy to keep our force strong and credible. 

Concurrently, the Army will selectively recapitalize Legacy Force equipment to re- 
duce the rapid aging of our weapons systems. The fiscal year 2002 budget takes a 
step in this direction by providing additional funding to depot maintenance in prep- 
aration for recapitalization. The Army has determined that we preserve readiness 
best and most cost effectively when we retire or replace warfighting systems on a 
20-year Department of Defense modernization cycle. Today, 12 of 16 critical weap- 
ons systems exceed this targeted fleet average age. As systems age, they become 
more costly and difficult to maintain in peak warfighting condition. They lose com- 
bat overmatch with respect to an adversary’s modernized systems. The Army has 
established a selective recapitalization program that will restore aging systems to 
like-new condition and allow upgraded warfighting capabilities for a fraction of the 
replacement cost. We must maintain the readiness of the Legacy Force until the Ob- 
jective Force is operational. As the Legacy Force maintains our strategic hedge and 
the Interim Force bridges the capability gap, the Army will build the Objective 
Force and complete the Vision for a trained and ready 21st Century Army. 

THE INTERIM FORCE 

The fielding of the Interim Force fills the strategic gap between our heavy and 
light forces and is an essential step toward the Objective Force. The key component 
of the Interim Force is the Interim Brigade Combat Team (IBCT), the first of which 
is being organized at Fort Lewis, Washington. Its primary combat platform, the In- 
terim Armored Vehicle (IAV), will fulfill an immediate requirement for a vehicle 
that is deployable any place in the world arriving ready for combat. The IAV will 
consist of two variants, a mobile gun system and an infantry carrier with nine con- 
figurations. The IAV will achieve interoperability and internetted capability with 
other IBCT systems by integrating command, control, communications, computer 
and intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance systems. Congress supported the 
IBCT concept with an additional $600 million in the fiscal year 2001 Defense Appro- 
priations Act for IAV procurement and organizing the second IBCT. The Army has 
programmed resources to field six to eight IBCTs. 

The Army will train and test soldiers and leaders in the doctrine and organization 
of these new units to ensure that they can respond to operational requirements. An 
IAV-equipped battalion-sized element will undergo training and initial operational 
testing and evaluation to guarantee system suitability and effectiveness. Innovative 
applications and technology insertion in supporting forces will complete the IBCT 
package and enable full operational capabilities for the first IBCT in 2005. 

THE OBJECTIVE FORCE 

The Army’s ultimate goal for Transformation is the Objective Force. Operating as 
part of a joint, combined, and/or interagency team, it will be capable of conducting 
rapid and decisive offensive, defensive, stability and support operations, and be able 
to transition among any of these missions without a loss of momentum. It will be 
lethal and survivable for warfighting and force protection; responsive and deployable 
for rapid mission tailoring and the projection required for crisis response; versatile 
and agile for success across the full spectrum of operations; and sustainable for ex- 
tended regional engagement and sustained land combat. It will leverage joint and 
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interagency reach-back capabilities for intelligence, logistical support, and informa- 
tion operations while protecting itself against information attacks. It will leverage 
space assets for communications; position, navigation, and timing; weather, terrain, 
and environmental monitoring; missile warning; and intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance. The Objective Force will provide for conventional overmatch and a 
greater degree of strategic responsiveness, mission versatility, and operational and 
tactical agility. With the Objective Force, the Army intends to deploy a combat-capa- 
ble brigade anywhere in the world in 96 hours, a division in 120 hours, and five 
divisions in 30 days. Our ability to quickly put a brigade-size force on the ground, 
with the balance of a division following a day later, fills a current gap for credible, 
rapid deterrence. The Objective Force will offer real strategic options in a crisis and 
changes the strategic calculations of our potential adversaries. The Army with Ob- 
jective Force capability will provide the National Command Authorities with a full 
range of strategic options for regional engagement, crisis response, and land force 
operations in support of the Nation. 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Advances in science and technology will lead to significantly improved capabilities 
for the Objective Force. The Army is programming over $8 billion for science and 
technology efforts to begin fielding the Objective Force by the end of the current dec- 
ade. This effort seeks to resolve a number of challenges: how to balance sustained 
lethality and survivability against ease of deployability; how to reduce strategic lift 
requirements and logistical footprint required in-theater; how to mitigate risk to our 
support forces and to forces in-theater; and how to ensure digitized, secure commu- 
nications to provide battlefield awareness at all levels of command. The Army will 
find the best possible answers while maintaining the ready, disciplined, and robust 
forces our Nation demands, our allies expect, and our adversaries fear. 

Future Combat Systems (FCS), a system of systems, is one of the essential compo- 
nents for the Army’s Objective Force. To accelerate development of key technologies, 
the Army partnered with the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency in a col- 
laborative effort for the design, development, and testing of FCS while simulta- 
neously redesigning the force. The fiscal year 2002 budget funds FCS demonstra- 
tions of system-of-systems functions and cost sharing technologies. Forces equipped 
with FCS will network fires and maneuver in direct combat, deliver direct and indi- 
rect fires, perform intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance functions, and 
transport soldiers and materiel. Over the next 6 years, the Army will demonstrate 
and validate FCS functions and exploit high-payoff core technologies, including com- 
posite armor, active protection systems, multi-role (direct and indirect fire) cannons, 
compact kinetic energy missiles, hybrid electric propulsion, human engineering, and 
advanced electro-optic and infrared sensors. 

Equally essential to the Objective Force, and consistent with Secretary Rumsfeld’s 
strategic review, is the fielding of the Comanche helicopter beginning in 2006. The 
fiscal year 2002 budget continues our efforts toward achieving this important capa- 
bility. Comanche is the central program of the Army aviation modernization plan 
and a prime example of existing modernization programs with significant value for 
Objective Force capability. Although Comanche will be fielded as part of the Objec- 
tive Force, its digitization will be compatible with Legacy and Interim Force sys- 
tems. Comanche will provide a lethal combination of reconnaissance and firepower. 

INSTITUTIONAL TRANSFORMATION 

The fiscal year 2002 budget funds schoolhouse training at 100 percent. This is a 
first. It funds U.S. Army Training and Doctrine Command (TRADOC) trans- 
formation initiatives to include expansion of one station unit training, establishment 
of a land warfare university, basic officer leadership course enhancements, estab- 
lishment of an accession command, and quality assurance initiatives. 

As the combat formations are being transformed, the Army’s institutional base — 
schools, services, facilities, and installations — must also change to support both the 
Objective Force and current mission requirements. TRADOC produces tactically and 
technically proficient soldiers and leaders and the doctrine and concepts for oper- 
ational success. The Army must train soldiers — in simulations, on ranges, and in ex- 
ercises — and grow them into leaders who are capable of executing rapid and seam- 
less transitions between missions throughout the spectrum of operations. Training 
must continuously improve and respond to emerging technologies. We must recapi- 
talize and modernize ranges, distance learning centers, Army schools, and combat 
training centers to keep pace with changes in force structure, technology, and the 
global environment. We must address the increasing challenge to readiness posed 
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by encroachment to our ranges and training areas while maintaining our environ- 
mental stewardship of these same lands. 

Army doctrine and concepts must also transform to keep pace with our changing 
operational force and growing technological advantages. As foundations for the 
Transformation, the two conceptual baselines for Army doctrine, Field Manuals, 
FM-1, The Army, and FM-3, Operations, were published June 14, 2001. TRADOC 
is revising and developing doctrine for organization and operation of the Interim 
Force and validating concepts for the Objective Force. We are also developing the 
concepts to integrate the capabilities of space and information operations to provide 
support across the entire spectrum of military operations. At every level, the Army 
is integrating emerging joint and multinational doctrine to develop the concepts that 
will field a force, grounded in doctrine, that is capable of providing the National 
Command Authorities a range of options for regional engagement, crisis response, 
and sustained land force operations. 

ARMY TRAINING AND LEADER DEVELOPMENT 

Key to transformation is the training and leader development necessary for pro- 
ducing adaptive soldiers and leaders who can lead and succeed in both joint and 
combined environments while capitalizing on the latest battlefield technologies. The 
Army Training and Leader Development Panel (ATLDP) has concluded its in-depth 
study of issues affecting the Army’s culture and its training and leader development 
doctrine. The ATLDP surveyed and interviewed over 13,500 officers and spouses. 
Follow-on studies of the noncommissioned officer and warrant officer corps will be 
conducted over the next 6 months. The primary objectives of the panel were to iden- 
tify skill sets required of Objective Force leaders and to assess the ability of current 
training and leader development systems to cultivate those skills. Study partici- 
pants addressed issues that included well-being, job satisfaction, training standards, 
and the officer education system. This study represents a candid self-assessment by 
the Army; it seeks to restore faith with soldiers and set a course for improving all 
aspects of the Army’s culture by bringing institutional beliefs and practices in line. 
To that end, some steps have already been taken, including adapting the officer edu- 
cation system to meet the needs of the transforming Army; eliminating non-mission 
compliance tasks that interfere with war fighting training; allocating full resources 
to our Combat Training Centers; and protecting weekends for the well-being of sol- 
diers and their families. It is a testament to the strength of any organization when 
it is willing to take such a candid look at itself, and this kind of healthy introspec- 
tion characterizes a true profession. 

The fiscal year 2002 budget funds development of training, training products, and 
materials that support resident and unit training programs. It provides for the anal- 
ysis, design, development, management, standardization of processes and practices 
integration and operations of Army training information systems and automation of 
the training development process. In the area of leader development it allows 
schoolhouse trainers to adapt training programs for future leaders and increases 
training support funding for aviation and specialized skill training. Further, the 
budget funds active component unit training OPTEMPO and supports critical train- 
ing enablers. Our Combat Training Center program remains the proving ground for 
warfighting proficiency, and we currently have scheduled ten brigade rotations 
through the National Training Center, ten brigade rotations through the Joint 
Readiness Training Center, and five brigade rotations through the Combat Maneu- 
ver Training Center. 


LOGISTICAL TRANSFORMATION 

We will transform logistical services and facilities to enhance readiness and stra- 
tegic responsiveness. Today, logistics comprises approximately 80 percent of the 
Army’s strategic lift requirement, creating a daunting challenge to deployability. 
Prepositioning stocks and forward presence solves only part of the problem. Cur- 
rently, the Army has seven brigade sets of equipment forward deployed on land and 
at sea with an eighth brigade set being deployed in fiscal year 2002. As we fun- 
damentally reshape the way the Army is deployed and sustained, we will ensure 
logistics transformation is synchronized with the needs of the operational forces and 
supports Department of Defense and Joint logistics transformation goals. The Army 
is examining how to reduce the logistical footprint in the theater of operations and 
to reduce logistical costs without hindering warfighting capability and readiness. 
Approaches already being explored are recapitalization, common vehicle chassis de- 
sign, a national maintenance program, and an intermediate basing strategy for force 
protection. We are synchronizing the critical systems of the institutional Army with 
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our operating forces to ensure the Transformation of the Army is holistic and com- 
plete. 


CONCLUSION 

The Army has embarked on a historic enterprise. Recognizing that the forces we 
can provide to the combatant commands are becoming obsolescent in a changing 
strategic environment, the Army is transforming. With the support of the adminis- 
tration and Congress, the Army has charted a course that will better align its capa- 
bilities with the international security environment, enhancing responsiveness and 
deterrence while sustaining dominance at every point on the spectrum of operations. 
The Army Transformation is the most comprehensive program of change in a cen- 
tury and is already underway. It comes at a propitious moment. We live in a time 
of relative peace. Our Nation’s economic strength has given us a period of prosper- 
ity. A decade of post-Cold War experience has provided us strategic perspective and 
American technological power gives us tremendous potential. We have seized this 
opportunity to guarantee our strategic capability and our non-negotiable contract 
with the American people well into this century. 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, we thank you once 
again for this opportunity to report to you today on the state of your Army. The 
statements made in this testimony are contingent upon the results of Secretary 
Rumsfeld’s strategic review. We ask you to consider them in that light. We look for- 
ward to discussing these issues with you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

General. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. ERIC K. SHINSEKI, USA, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 

General Shinseki. Mr. Chairman, Senator Warner, distinguished 
members of the committee: Today more than 24,000 soldiers are 
operationally deployed around the world in 67 countries. These are 
not new statistics to you. This committee in particular gets out to 
see those soldiers. But I give you those numbers because it gives 
you an indication of where the Army is deployed today. 

We remain a warfighting Army and our primary focus day to day 
attends to our warfighting prowess. But we also understand that 
we provide versatile and agile solutions for all the other challenges 
facing the United States. This explains in part our deployed profile, 
and in the absence of better alternatives we do not believe that we 
should leave the Nation without forces that can cover the full spec- 
trum of demands that it confronts as a global leader day to day. 

To meet these obligations, the fiscal year 2002 presidential budg- 
et amendment reflects a carefully balanced program that allows the 
Army to meet its readiness requirements in fiscal year 2002 while 
sustaining the other key elements of our vision — our people and the 
transformation of the force. 

With tremendous bipartisan support from Congress, we have 
achieved sustainable momentum in transforming the Army. We are 
committed to making that momentum irreversible as we make the 
Army faster, more lethal and decisive, and more affordable. In the 
next 10 years, we must be prudent about accepting more oper- 
ational risk than we are already carrying today without good ana- 
lytical foundations for such additional burdening. 

To date, we have moved out on our two interim brigade combat 
teams at Fort Lewis, Washington, and we are investing in science 
and technologies in ways that will enable us to begin research and 
development on those Science and Technology (S&T) initiatives in 
the 2003-2004 timeframe. Momentum here is good. In order to pro- 
tect that momentum, our priority under the new budget is to ex- 
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tend the life of our Legacy Force systems through recapitalization 
and selective upgrades to our current warfighting platforms. 

Today 75 percent of those combat systems exceed their expected 
half-life, increasing operations and maintenance costs by 30 per- 
cent over the past 4 years. Apache helicopter safety of flight mes- 
sages alone have gone up by over 200 percent since 1995. To com- 
bat these spiraling costs, we have identified 19 systems that must 
be recapitalized in order to extend their useful readiness. We must 
also selectively modernize those capabilities with systems like Cru- 
sader and Comanche, which will cost-effectively maximize the capa- 
bilities of the Legacy Force and also answer Objective Force re- 
quirements. 

We are grateful for this committee’s devotion to improving the 
well being of our soldiers and their families. It is making a dif- 
ference. These initiatives will begin to slow the rate of decay of our 
infrastructure, but not totally reverse it. We must protect the dol- 
lars we have elected to shift to these accounts and remain vigilant 
in fixing this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, the Army Vision is about future American leader- 
ship at home and abroad. Decisive land power uniquely and criti- 
cally counters international threats and defends U.S. interests, and 
when resistance is overcome, land power ultimately guarantees 
compliance with terms of peace. Thereafter, it enables the estab- 
lishment of legitimate authorities and rebuilding in areas of con- 
flict. In short, land power provides the National Command Authori- 
ties and the warfighting CINCs with the kind of flexibility to re- 
spond to and resolve crises. 

Thank you for your invitation to appear here today. I look for- 
ward to your questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, General Shinseki. 

Secretary England. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GORDON R. ENGLAND, SECRETARY OF 

THE NAVY 

Secretary England. Chairman Levin and Senator Warner, mem- 
bers of the committee: I am delighted to be here. I am especially 
delighted to be here with Admiral Clark and General Jones. Hope- 
fully, you will see us together much in the future because we have 
formed indeed, Senator Warner, a very, very close leadership team 
as we lead our forces into the future. 

I do want to thank this committee for your support in the past 
and for your continuing support of our naval services. In fiscal year 
2001 and particularly with the supplement provided, as a naval 
service we were able to meet our commitments, but with some 
unfulfilled needs. The submitted budget for fiscal year 2002 has the 
naval service getting better in all categories. 

Senator Warner, we do maintain the momentum in 2002 with 
the budget we have submitted. It is still short of our end objective 
and you will be hearing more of that, I know, from the chiefs. We 
are looking to the 2003 budget submittal to reflect the ongoing 
studies and the future force structure. 

Senator Levin, the CNO and the Commandant and I, in response 
to your comment earlier, do plan to include in the 2003 budget spe- 
cific business practice improvements within the Department of the 
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Navy to make our organization far more efficient and effective. We 
do agree with Secretary Rumsfeld, we do believe 5 percent is cer- 
tainly reasonable in terms of improved proficiency and efficiency 
and effectiveness, and you will see that reflected in our 2003 sub- 
mittal to you. 

So I do look forward to working with each of you as we address 
these challenges ahead. I thank you for this opportunity to appear 
before you, and I also look forward to your questions. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary England follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Gordon R. England 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, good morning. Thank you for the op- 
portunity to speak with you today. The CNO, Commandant and I are grateful for 
your continuing support to keep the Navy and Marine Corps the very best in the 
world. 

Let me begin by saying the Navy and Marine Corps remain a strong and potent 
arm of our Nation’s military forces. They have maintained a forward presence in 
all corners of the globe ready to perform any mission called for from humanitarian 
relief to interdiction operations. Able to deploy on short notice the Navy Marine 
Corps team provides the theater and regional commanders a well trained and effec- 
tive fighting force. 

In his remarks at the Naval Academy graduation, President Bush said, “We must 
build forces that draw upon the revolutionary advances in the technology of war 
that will allow us to keep the peace by redefining war on our terms — a force that 
is defined less by size and more by knowledge and swiftness . . . and that relies 
heavily on stealth, precision weaponry and information technologies.” I am in full 
agreement with this challenge and, while naval forces inherently fit the President’s 
vision, some modifications and alignments may be needed to meet these goals. 

But such changes are best made with a full understanding of the uses to which 
Navy and Marine Corps units are being put today. For instance, forward deployed 
naval forces are present around the world and are central to assuring the availabil- 
ity of the sea lines through which international commerce and key resources such 
as oil flow. Also, as Theater Commanders in Chief develop their comprehensive The- 
ater Engagement Plans (TEP) in support of the National Security Strategy and Na- 
tional Military Strategy, the Navy and Marine Corps play particularly important 
roles in TEP execution by virtue of their regular forward presence. Lastly, we know 
that naval forces are regularly called upon to execute combat tasking on short notice 
in distant parts of the world. From the time my predecessor testified before this 
committee on 10 February 2000, Navy or Marine forces have engaged in combat 
over the skies of Iraq, in humanitarian support in East Timor, South America and 
in Europe. 

Looking forward, it is useful to note that for some time the sea services have un- 
dertaken an evolutionary shift from operations predominantly on the open seas to 
operations that include the littoral: an evolution that has underscored the require- 
ment for improved data networking; tailored battle management systems and sen- 
sors; and innovative ideas for employing marines that are attuned to the difficult 
littoral environment — afloat and ashore. This shift in focus generates a need to look 
at our equipment across a broader mission range . . . such as time-critical strike, 
ballistic and cruise missile defense; littoral and deep water anti-submarine warfare; 
intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance; air and ground mobility; and expedi- 
tionary maneuver warfare. 

We also recognize that we need to recapitalize our force — by that I mean building 
new platforms — for the future. For instance, even as the average age of our ships 
has been steadily increasing to its present average of 16 years — and trending up- 
ward for the next 5 or so years — our building rates have not been keeping apace. 
Likewise, the average age of Navy and Marine Corps aircraft is about 18 years . . . 
close to the age of those sailors and marines who maintain them. However, the 
shape of the Navy of the future may change, as we work to develop a new national 
military strategy that takes new threats and new opportunities into consideration. 
Here also building aircraft in sufficient numbers . . . ideally at economical orders 
of production ... is called for. 

We have precious few new programs to recapitalize our forces other than systems 
like DDG 51, F/A-18E/F, and the new carrier under construction, U.S.S. Ronald, 
Reagan. In fact, projected replacement aircraft, such as the F/A-18 E/F and the 
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Joint Strike Fighter do not meet the entire need under current plans, as there are 
no replacements scheduled for the EA-6B, P-3, or E-2 aircraft and some of our heli- 
copter fleet. New funding may be needed, but I also intend to identify some funding 
sources through process improvement. 

Modernization of our current force is also an imperative because of the require- 
ment to be able to prevail if called upon in the near term. Nonetheless, it is prudent 
to accept reasonable risk by some reduction of expenditure in these accounts in 
order to make available assets for recapitalization for the future. 

With that backdrop. I intend to make the most of our Navy-Marine Corps team 
by focusing on four strategic areas: combat capability, people, technology, and busi- 
ness practices. 

First, as this committee is well aware, the primary purpose of the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps is to deter, train for, and when necessary, fight and win our Nation’s 
battles. In remaining faithful to this charge, combat capability, which includes read- 
iness, must be our primary emphasis. In all our decision-making, we will ask the 
question, “Does this task, program, organization, or facility materially contribute to 
improving our combat capability?” Likewise we will recognize that what has worked 
in the past may not always succeed in the future. Therefore, the department will 
invest more in technical and doctrinal experimentation, and in new and different 
ways of accomplishing our mission. Let me emphasize, our mission is, and will re- 
main, joint. We are committed to the concept “One Team, One Fight.” Along with 
our sister services and allies, we will organize, equip and train to fight jointly, rec- 
ognizing that forward deployed naval forces are integral to the combined efforts of 
all the armed services. 

Second, my very highest priority is our men and women in uniform, their families 
and our civilian workforce. During my confirmation hearings, I commented that any 
capital asset purchased by the Department of the Navy has no value to the Nation 
until it is manned by highly motivated and trained people. Therefore, as we plan 
for the future, we need to first be sure that our personnel policies will provide us 
the people and skills we require for our future systems. 

In this regard, emphasis needs to be placed on “Quality of Service” — achieving a 
higher quality workplace as well as a higher quality of life for our sailors, marines, 
active duty and reserve, and civilians and all of their families. The goal will be to 
create an environment where our men and women can excel at their chosen profes- 
sion, unimpeded by factors that divert their attention from work and sap their mo- 
rale. This includes state-of-the-art tools, cutting-edge training, competitive com- 
pensation and efficient health care, and an operational tempo that considers the in- 
dividual, as well as the family. Fostering a positive working environment where 
young men and women believe they contribute meaningfully to their units will en- 
courage them to want to stay and grow with our team. When people want to stay 
with a group, others will want to join that group. Retention is a great recruiting 
tool! 

Third, the application of advanced technology is central to our Nation’s military 
strength. I am concerned, however, that the application of technology in the military 
has for a generation lagged its commercial availability. This is a high priority in 
our combat systems, but also includes technology for training, testing and manage- 
ment systems. Technological advances are central to the priorities set forth by the 
President and Secretary of Defense as we shift from the 20th century force, to the 
more lethal and agile one of the 21st. Technology will emphasize networks of infor- 
mation and communications as well as improvements in sensors and weapons. Ini- 
tiatives are on going to translate such concepts as the Navy’s Netcentric Warfare 
and the Marine Corps Expeditionary Maneuver Warfare into reality. The Naval War 
College’s Navy Warfare Development Command and Marine Corps Combat Develop- 
ment Command along with numerous Fleet Battle Experiments are but one example 
of the testing of new concepts, equipment, and doctrine in both the joint and naval 
environments. 

But technology is changing fast, so care must be taken to plan for future advances 
by anticipating logical insertion points early in the design process. This preplanned 
improvement schedule combined with spiral design should allow for the delivery of 
increased combat capability over a shorter period of time. Also important, U.S. sys- 
tems need to have designed into them conduits that allow our allies to participate 
to the best of their significant capabilities at increasing levels of complexity. It goes 
without saying that embarking on this technological transformation will necessitate 
we recruit, train, and retain bright and intelligent people to operate and maintain 
these systems. 

Fourth, our management team should be more process-oriented, working on ways 
to improve “how we do business” rather than concentrating only on specific pro- 
grams and products. To do that, we need to know where we are and to have clear 
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visibility of where we are going. Measures and metrics provide the tools to do so 
and as such, will be a key element of our process-oriented management strategy. 
Our cold war acquisition infrastructure and regulations have been described as a 
“voracious dinosaur consuming dollars which should be applied to the real mission.” 
It is time to change. Borrowing applicable business practices from commercial indus- 
try is a logical step. While the Navy and Marine Corps will always need good lead- 
ers in their primary combat arms arena, the Department of Navy will also develop 
leaders with a better understanding of business strategies, cost control and rapid 
and flexible design. 

The Department has embraced the use of teams for integrated product and proc- 
ess development. We intend also to focus on activity based costing to better under- 
stand the actual price we are paying for a platform or system, both for acquisition 
and equally importantly for support over the life of the system. These initiatives 
should help to free resources to recapitalize our operating forces, establish processes 
that leverage commercial capabilities, maintain excellence and attract and retain 
quality people. 

The world has changed a great deal over the past decade. But one thing, has not 
changed: the Navy and Marine Corps needs to deter, train for, and when necessary 
fight and win our Nation’s battles. As we steam into this new century, I am re- 
minded that forward presence provides an essential benefit for our Nation. The 
Navy and Marine Corps, and in fact the entire U.S. military, contribute to a stable 
global environment allowing our economy and our citizens to prosper along with 
other nations and peoples throughout the world. The stabilizing benefits of Amer- 
ican military strength are key to our National interests and the well being of the 
international community. The investment by our Nation in its military to under- 
write this prosperity is, indeed quite modest. 

I look forward to working with Congress, the Secretary of Defense, and our sister 
Services to meet the challenges in the next year and beyond. The changes and 
transformations I have discussed constitute a start at the beginning of the new cen- 
tury. Thank you for your time this morning and your continued support for our sail- 
ors, marines . . . active and Reserve . . . our civilians and their families. 

The statements made in this testimony are contingent upon the results of Sec- 
retary Rumsfeld’s strategic review. I ask that you consider them in that light. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Secretary England. 

Admiral Clark. 

STATEMENT OF ADM. VERNON E. CLARK, USN, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiral Clark. Thank you, Chairman Levin, Senator Warner, 
and members of this committee. I thank you for the opportunity to 
appear before you today. I am grateful always for your consistently 
strong support of the men and women of our Navy. 

This morning as I speak, 96 of our 316 ships are forward de- 
ployed, almost 50,000 of our sailors at the far reaches of the Earth. 
That is the cycle of deployment for our Navy. Every day, every 
year, it never stops and it has not for many years, thanks in large 
part to the support of this committee. 

The young men and women who volunteer to serve in our Navy, 
they work hard, they make it work. We owe them a great deal. 
They are doing a magnificent job and you have much to be proud 
in their service. 

We do this as part of the Navy-Marine Corps team. It is appro- 
priate that I am sitting next to General Jones. But we also do it 
operating jointly with the Army and the Air Force, projecting sov- 
ereign American power on and from the sea, close to home and in 
the far corners of the globe. We are doing this today with a rel- 
atively small force, 41 percent fewer ships than we had 10 years 
ago. 

Our Navy is not breaking under stress, but its operational elas- 
ticity has diminished significantly. We face serious fiscal challenges 
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due to the mismatch between mission requirements and resources. 
For too long we have deferred modernization and recapitalization 
of the force and paid for mission accomplishment by postponing 
maintenance and repair of our infrastructure. This trend now 
poses, in my opinion, a serious risk to our future. 

We also are streamlining our organizations, and I want to refer 
to Secretary England’s comment. It is important that we improve 
our analytical underpinning, our metrics on how we accurately de- 
termine our requirements in the future, to continue to improve 
readiness and to maximize investment effectiveness. 

A major focus of our future follows Secretary England’s emphasis 
on using better business practices throughout our Navy. I share his 
enthusiasm for this very important cause. We need to reform the 
way we do business in the Department. 

Regarding current readiness, I am encouraged by the fiscal year 
2002 amended defense budget. It makes substantial investments to 
move the readiness accounts toward required levels. 

In previous appearances I have talked here about being at war 
for people. Certainly they are the key to mission accomplishment. 
The improvements in compensation that you have supported and in 
fact brought about — bonuses, pay table adjustments, retirement re- 
forms, better medical care, and in fact the initiative to balance 
their out of pocket expenses in housing — they are having the de- 
sired impact. Recruiting is on track for 2001 and this is good news. 

But more exciting to me is the substantial improvement that we 
are making in retention. The targeted pay raise and other initia- 
tives in the 2002 budget amendment will reinforce these positive 
trends. 

One word about quality of service. We have made substantial 
gains in our quality of life programs, with the support of Congress. 
Our quality of work programs require improvement, especially the 
infrastructure. Our Navy’s shore structure is in poor condition. Our 
recapitalization cycle exceeds 160 years and my critical backlog is 
over $2.75 billion. Our real property maintenance funding is sig- 
nificantly below private industry norms. I have spoken on this 
point on virtually every trip to the Hill and we continue to seek 
your support to change the way we think about this vital area. 

Certainly the challenge of sustaining current readiness while in- 
vesting in key future capabilities is a difficult balancing act. Fol- 
lowing underinvestment in the decade of the nineties, we face an 
acquisition bow wave. It has been spoken about here before. We 
need nine ships and at least 180 airplanes a year to sustain the 
1997 QDR level. I use that frame of reference because that is what 
we are targeted against until we arrive at a new strategy and force 
structure profile. But we are proceeding at significantly less than 
that and we cannot sustain the Navy that we have today with cur- 
rent funding levels, which will lead eventually to a Navy of some- 
where around 230 ships. 

I am very interested in innovative solutions to accelerate ship 
and aircraft procurement rates. To do this, I am convinced that we 
must find ways to more effectively partner with industry and level 
fund our annual investments in this type of construction. 

Ensuring current readiness, modernizing our fleet, providing 
sailors with high quality of service, and transforming to meet fu- 
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ture needs — we also need these things to do this. This budget 
moves us in the right direction, but we need continued and in- 
creased investment. The challenges facing our Navy are significant, 
but with the help of this committee and Congress they can be over- 
come. 

I again thank the committee for your continued support to our 
Navy, to our sailors, and to their families, and I look forward to 
answering your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Clark follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Adm. Vernon E. Clark, USN 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you. Your consistent support of Navy requirements and vision of a 
strong Navy for our Nation have protected the quality of life of our sailors and en- 
hanced operational readiness during the past year. I am very grateful and I thank 
you. 

THE UNITED STATES NAVY: ON WATCH FOR AMERICA’S SECURITY 

The defense and prosperity of the United States has been tied to the seas since 
the founding of our Republic and the United States Navy has been the principal in- 
strument of that security. Our Navy’s history is one of international engagement in 
peacetime, effective response in crisis, and victory in conflict. It includes a rich tra- 
dition of innovation, adaptation, and courage in meeting regional and global threats 
that have confronted our Nation over the past two and a quarter centuries. 

Today, on the threshold of this new century, we face emergent challenges that are 
adding complexity to the missions our Navy has traditionally accomplished, provid- 
ing powerful impetus for change. Cyberwar, weapons of mass destruction (WMD), 
international terrorism, and the violence accompanying failed states — to name but 
some of these threats — do not replace the specter of state on state conflict. Rather 
they add to the danger, providing spark to already combustible situations. 

To counter these challenges, we are investing in a 21st Century Navy of awesome 
capability: a Navy that is strategically, operationally, and tactically agile; techno- 
logically and organizationally innovative; networked at every level; highly joint; and 
effectively integrated with allies. It is a Navy that will remain at the leading edge 
of the joint and combined fight — forward deployed to enhance deterrence, react 
swiftly to crises, and triumph in war. 

These attributes are critical because our Navy will operate in a volatile world of 
rapid change, more dangerous in some regards than when we faced the global strike 
and sea denial capabilities of the Soviet Union. This strategic environment will 
place a premium on freedom of access, and America will need the capabilities of the 
Navy/Marine Corps team operating from the maritime domain — free to move about 
the world, influencing events, representing our Nation’s vital interests, and remain- 
ing ready to fight and win. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF NAVAL FORCES 

In 2002 and beyond, our Navy’s posture, programs, and character will be shaped 
by the mission of projecting sovereign American power in support of national inter- 
ests while forward-deployed to the far corners of the earth. 

Such forward-deployed naval forces are central to the success of the National Mili- 
tary Strategy and integral to regional Commander in Chief (CINC) plans for peace- 
time and combat operations. A premier instrument of American power, your Navy 
operates around the globe, demonstrating command of the seas, ensuring the free 
flow of trade and resources, providing combat-ready presence, and assuring access 
for joint forces. 

Our Navy is shaped to meet the national and regional requirement for forward 
forces. While some ships and squadrons are homeported overseas, most deploy 
rotationally for periods of up to 6 months in an 18-24 month cycle. This construct 
drives the Navy’s force structure. 

Fulfilling these important missions has become steadily more challenging. While 
the requirement for forward-deployed, combat-capable naval forces has remained 
constant since the end of the Cold War, assets available to meet that requirement 
have decreased markedly. Our force structure declined 41 percent since 1991, from 
538 to 316 ships. Currently one-third of our ships are forward deployed every day 
compared to approximately one-fifth during the Cold War. Our Navy is a carefully 
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balanced force optimized to fill the global presence requirements of the Unified 
CINCs. 

One of today’s central defense issues relates to the continued relevancy of over- 
seas forces. Since the end of the Cold War, the United States military has become 
a mostly CONUS-based force. We have withdrawn two thirds of our permanently 
stationed forces from Europe and are fulfilling Middle East presence requirements 
with rotational units. With the exception of Korea, Asian commitments are being 
covered by naval forces or flyaway units from the United States. 

Emerging technologies have offset some of these overseas presence reductions, yet 
virtually all strategic planners remain committed to the importance of forward-de- 
ployed forces. They appreciate that regionally engaged, combat credible assets maxi- 
mize our ability to dissuade potential adversaries, deter aggression, and quickly 
bring warfighting power to bear when needed. Operationally, such presence is fun- 
damental to providing sustained precision fires and projecting defense overland to 
assure access for expeditionary joint forces. 

Forward presence is not without risk, however, and we are committed to making 
the investments necessary to assure mission effectiveness in view of emergent 
threats. In short, we must remain ready to “climb into the ring” with our oppo- 
nents — and not only the ring defined by us — and prevail. 

THE CHALLENGE OF CURRENT READINESS 

The standard by which we measure current readiness is the ability of naval forces 
to confidently meet the challenges of an uncertain world from the very first day of 
deployment. We will deploy and operate ready to conduct combat operations with 
maximum effectiveness and minimum risk. 

Forward-deployed naval forces are prepared to do so. As reported first in the lat- 
ter part of the 1990s, the readiness of deployed forces is being achieved more and 
more at the expense of the non-deployed segment of our force structure. Non-de- 
ployed forces are operating below satisfactory readiness levels, making it increas- 
ingly difficult to meet operational standards and deployment requirements. Analysis 
of fleet forces (figure 1) clearly illustrates the growing gap between deployed and 
non-deployed Navy units in overall readiness during the last two decades. 

Readiness History 


Deployed vs Non-Deployed Units 
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Figure l 

Many ships, including the Austin and Anchorage - class amphibious ships, as well 
as our fleet command ships, are reaching the end of their service lives. Such units 
often require unprogrammed repairs, forcing us to divert funds to meet urgent 
maintenance requirements. These actions, in turn, produce a maintenance backlog 
that is very unhealthy, especially given the size of our Navy today. 
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Another important fact is that ships reaching service mid-life, like the oldest of 
our Aegis cruisers, require modernization to be operationally viable in future hostile 
situations. Funds to complete this type of modernization have historically not com- 
peted successfully against other recapitalization requirements. 

Naval aviation, in particular, poses profound challenges. Our aviation force now 
contains the oldest mix of type/model/series aircraft in naval history, yet it is our 
aircraft that are routinely employed in combat overseas. For the first time, our aver- 
age aircraft age exceeds the average age of combatant ships, leading to a cor- 
responding increase in the cost of operations and maintenance. 

Global tasking has continually stressed our aviation force. As a result, the F/A- 
18 has been flown well in excess of planned utilization rates and more than 300 air- 
craft will require service life extensions earlier than planned or budgeted. Similar 
situations apply to F-14s, EA-6Bs, P-3Cs, SH-60s, and virtually every other air- 
craft in the fleet. 

The single most influential factor in achieving near-term aviation readiness is the 
health of our Flying Hour Program, which includes fuel, consumable spare parts, 
and Aviation Depot Level Repairables (AVDLRs). The cost of AVDLRs has risen an 
average of 13.8 percent per year from fiscal year 1996-1999; the cost increases are 
driven principally by age. Despite attempts to alleviate shortages in AVDLRs, we 
continue to experience shortfalls. Shortages also exist in aviation mission critical 
items such as targeting pods and repair equipment on aircraft carriers. 

The most effective manner in which to address the problems facing naval aviation 
is to introduce new aircraft into the fleet as soon as possible. Toward that end, the 
fiscal year 2002 amended budget takes steps to increase the number of F-18 E/F 
aircraft. We are currently in an age/cost spiral that can be best corrected by ad- 
dressing these modernization requirements. 

Current readiness shortfalls facing our ships and aircraft would be far worse were 
it not for aggressive action already taken. We reprogrammed nearly $6.5 billion 
from other Navy programs to the current readiness portion of the Navy baseline 
program for fiscal year 2002-2007, shoring up the Flying Hour Program, Ship Depot 
Maintenance, Ship Operations, and Real Property Maintenance accounts. The fiscal 
year 2002 amended defense budget will have a further positive impact due to the 
substantial investment being made in bringing readiness accounts to required lev- 
els. This budget puts us on course to correct the under-investment in readiness. 

THE IMPERATIVE OF FUTURE READINESS 

The challenge of sustaining current readiness while investing in key future capa- 
bilities has been a most difficult balancing act. Current readiness has too often come 
at the expense of recapitalization and modernization. As a result, modernization ef- 
forts have not kept pace. Figure 2 shows the dramatic decline in authorized ships 
over the past five decades. 
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SHIPS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

Fiscal Years 1950-2002 
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Figure 2 

Due to the level of investment in procurement during the 1990s, we face a signifi- 
cant acquisition “bow wave” for ships and aircraft today. I am on the record in stat- 
ing that the Navy needs about $34 billion a year to meet procurement require- 
ments — this is about $10 billion per year more than funded at present. We must 
buy 180-210 aircraft and nine ships a year to sustain the 1997 QDR force level of 
4,200 aircraft and 310 ships. 

We are procuring significantly less than that. We will procure just six ships and 
88 naval aircraft in fiscal year 2002. We cannot sustain the Navy we have today 
with current funding levels, which would lead to a 230 ship Navy over time. 

The impact of the current low procurement rate goes beyond force levels. It ad- 
versely affects the stability of our unique defense industrial base. We are paying a 
premium in program cost today and realizing substantial cost growth because of 
production inefficiencies due to the lack of economies of scale. For the Navy, vir- 
tually every procurement program of record is proceeding at a sub-optimum eco- 
nomic order of quantity. 

Still, we are making important investments in programs that will comprise the 
core capability of our forces in the coming decades. DD-21, CVNX, JSF, FA-18E/ 
F, LPD-17 and the Virginia - class SSN present compelling technological leaps in 
warfighting capability and innovation. 

The status of programs discussed below, as well as the associated funding levels, 
is subject to change as a result of the ongoing Quadrennial Defense Review. The 
Secretary of Defense will develop funding guidelines beyond fiscal year 2002 when 
that review is complete. 

Program specifics include: 

DD-21. The Zumwalt - class destroyer will provide sustained, distributed, 
and precise firepower at long ranges to support joint forces ashore by con- 
ducting precision attacks on land targets while simultaneously engaging 
threats above and below the sea. This program is central to our trans- 
formation effort, including the introduction of Integrated Power Systems 
(IPS), the Advanced Gun System (AGS), multi-function radar, and reduced 
manning concepts. Additionally, DD-21 is another step toward the creation 
of a more integrated Navy/Marine Corps team. DD-21 will provide signifi- 
cantly enhanced fire support for marines ashore. The fiscal year 2002 
amended budget provides continued RDT&E investment pending final con- 
tractor down-select later this year. 

CVNX. The fiscal year 2002 amended budget provides RDT&E and ad- 
vance procurement for the first CVNX, which will replace U.S.S. Enterprise 
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in fiscal year 2013 and sustain essential carrier force levels. Principal de- 
sign objectives for the CVNX class include a significant reduction of total 
ownership costs during the carrier’s 50-year expected service life, reduced 
manning, and introduction of a flexible infrastructure that will facilitate the 
insertion of new warfighting capabilities as they evolve. 

JSF. The Joint Strike Fighter program will field a family of tri-service, 
next-generation strike aircraft with an emphasis on commonality, providing 
sustainable U.S. and allied technological superiority at affordable prices. 

The fiscal year 2002 amended budget supports vigorous R&D investments 
required to procure the initial variant in fiscal year 2006. 

LPD-17. We are not requesting additional LPD-17 class ships in the fis- 
cal year 2002 budget, due in part to design and production challenges with 
the lead ship. We remain fully committed to the program, however, as it 
supports vital littoral warfighting requirements and promises relief from 
mounting costs of our aging amphibious ships. The 12 projected LPD-17s 
will replace four older classes of ships and serve as central elements of fu- 
ture Amphibious Ready Groups. 

Virginia-class SSN. This class will sustain minimum essential attack 
submarine force levels as the Los Angeles (SSN-688)-class attack sub- 
marines leave the fleet. They are specifically designed for multi-mission lit- 
toral and regional operations as well as traditional open-ocean anti-sub- 
marine and anti-surface missions. Equally important, flexibility is designed 
into these ships to allow incorporation of new technologies. The fiscal year 
2002 amended budget procures one submarine per year and continues 
RDT&E. This pace of procurement is not sufficient to maintain our required 
attack submarine force level over the long term. 

F/A-18E/F. The F/A-18E/F will replace older F/A-18s and all F-14s. 
There is extensive commonality of weapons systems, avionics, and software 
between F/A-18 variants, and the infrastructure supporting the Super Hor- 
net builds upon existing organizations. We strongly support the fiscal year 
2002 amended budget’s procurement increase from 39 to 48 aircraft to take 
advantage of economies of scale. 

GROWING AND DEVELOPING SAILORS 

Navy men and women are our most valuable resource and we must provide them 
with the tools and leadership to excel. We are and will continue to be in a “War 
for Talent” with other employers. To win this war, we are focusing on recruiting the 
right people, reducing attrition, and increasing reenlistments. 

Improvements in compensation that you supported — bonuses, pay table adjust- 
ments, retirement reforms, and better medical benefits — are having the desired im- 
pact. The targeted pay raise and other initiatives in the Fiscal Year 2002 Budget 
Amendment will reinforce these positive trends. 

The Navy met its overall recruiting and end-strength goals in fiscal year 1999 and 
2000, and we are on track for fiscal year 2001. We are currently reenlisting nearly 
60 percent of eligible Sailors who reach the end of their first enlistments, compared 
with 47 percent in 1999. Sixty-seven percent of petty officers with 6-10 years of 
service are reenlisting, compared with 60 percent 2 years ago. Annual attrition rates 
for first term Sailors have fallen from over 14 percent to less than 12 percent since 
1998. Officer retention remains well below steady-state goals, however, in every 
community except Naval Flight Officers. 

Better than anticipated manning in fiscal year 2001, the result of long sought 
after improvements in recruiting and retention, has reduced at-sea billet gaps and 
allowed our Navy to begin filling increased requirements in areas such as anti-ter- 
rorism/force protection, aviation maintenance, and environmental billets at sea. As 
a result, we are requesting authorization in fiscal year 2002 to increase our end- 
strength from 372,642 to 376,000. This additional end-strength will lock-in gains we 
have made in improved at-sea manning and enhanced readiness. 

A major initiative aimed at further strengthening the professional development of 
Sailors is the Revolution in Training that is getting underway. This effort, which 
will unfold over the next 3 years, will leverage distance learning technologies, the 
improved Navy information exchange network, and a career-long training invest- 
ment continuum to fully realize the learning potential of our professional force. This 
development is vital to the health of our manpower growth and development con- 
cepts of the 21st century. 

Looking ahead, two personnel issues concern me. First is the erosion in Career 
Sea Pay, last updated in 1986. Redress of this problem was authorized in the Fiscal 
Year 2001 National Defense Authorization Act (NDAA) but not funded. 
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Second is the ITEMPO legislation contained in the fiscal year 2000 and 2001 
NDAAs. Despite major progress made in mitigating time away from home for our 
Sailors, this legislation has the potential to significantly impact our force. Since Oc- 
tober 2000, we have been collecting fleet data to evaluate the potential cost of this 
program. We will work closely with you in the months to come as the full impact 
of this legislation becomes clear. 

QUALITY OF SERVICE: A CRITICAL RETENTION TOOL 

A high Quality of Service — defined as a balanced combination of Quality of Life 
and Quality of Work — is directly related to retaining and motivating Sailors. While 
we have made gains in Quality of Life programs, our Quality of Work requires sub- 
stantial improvement in many areas. 

In previous testimony, I noted that a “psychology of deficiency” — the acceptance 
of sustained resource shortages as a normal condition — has become ingrained in our 
operating forces. It manifests itself in such things as substandard facilities and 
working environments. Over time, our people have not only become accustomed to 
poor facilities, many believe they will never improve. 

Our Navy’s shore infrastructure is in such condition because our recapitalization 
cycle exceeds 160 years, our critical backlog of maintenance and repair exceeds 
$2.75 billion, and our RPM funding is significantly below the private industry aver- 
age. 

Meeting this challenge requires finding innovative ways to satisfy infrastructure 
needs. The fiscal year 2002 amended budget makes modest increases in RPM and 
military construction accounts that represent a start in bringing our shore facilities 
up to standard. There is much left to be done. 

THE POWER OF ALIGNMENT 

Navy-wide alignment is critical to ensuring our organizations, systems, and proc- 
esses deliver a combat-capable Navy ready to sail in harm’s way. To enhance com- 
munications and coordination, we reorganized the Navy Staff so that a Deputy CNO 
is focused exclusively on Fleet Readiness and Logistics, while another Deputy CNO 
is dedicated to Warfare Requirements and Programs. 

In the fleets, we have taken action to consolidate leadership functions for naval 
aviation, surface, and subsurface forces. This will enable us to accomplish our mis- 
sions in a better organized and more consistent manner around the world. Addition- 
ally, we are streamlining our requirements and readiness reporting process and am- 
plifying the fleet voice in Washington decision-making, allowing us to more accu- 
rately determine requirements, improve readiness, and maximize investment effec- 
tiveness. 

These actions are taken with the realization that we must, at every level, ensure 
our Navy is functioning as effectively and efficiently as possible. The Secretary of 
the Navy has made the incorporation of better business practices a major tenet of 
his plan of action. I share his enthusiasm for this cause. More accurate require- 
ments forecasting, enhanced stability in program execution, greater efficiency in sys- 
tem design and production, and improved expenditure discipline in infrastructure 
maintenance and renewal all promise the taxpayer a fuller return on investment 
and our Navy a healthier future. 

TRANSFORMING TO MEET 2 1ST CENTURY THREATS 

Ensuring future readiness is not solely a matter of procurement. It also requires 
substantial investment in Science and Technology accounts to swiftly and effectively 
leverage emerging opportunities. Such agility will be key to the success of our con- 
ceptual shift from platform-centric warfare to an emphasis on networked, distrib- 
uted systems. 

For the Navy, transformation is about achieving greater warfighting capability 
per unit delivered to the CINC (Battle Group/Amphibious Ready Group/Ship/ 
Aircraft/ Submarine.) We are transforming in two ways: by gaining capability 
through investment in critical technologies and by experimenting with the applica- 
tion of those technologies in an operational environment. 

Enhanced capability will be achieved via prioritized investments focusing on net- 
works, sensors, weapons and platforms. Examples of Navy investments key to the 
success of netted warfare include Information Technology for the 21st Century (IT- 
21), Navy-Marine Corps Intranet, Cooperative Engagement Capability (CEC), F/A- 
18E/F Shared Reconnaissance Pod (SHARP), Advanced Targeting Forward Looking 
Infra-Red targeting pod (ATFLIR), Naval Fires Network, Unmanned Airborne Vehi- 
cles (UAVs), Unmanned Combat Air Vehicles (UCAVs), Unmanned Undersea Vehi- 
cles (UUVs), Advanced Electronically Scanned Array (AESA) Radar, E-2C Radar 
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Modernization Program (RMP), Acoustic Rapid COTS Insertion (ARCI), Link-16, 
and Multi-function Information Distribution System (MIDS) data links. 

Also key to transforming the fleet to meet 21st century threats is our serious com- 
mitment to fleet experimentation, spearheaded by the Navy Warfare Development 
Command in Newport, Rhode Island. Our ongoing series of Fleet Battle Experi- 
ments, working hand-in-hand with U.S. Joint Forces Command’s experimentation 
efforts, holds great promise for doctrinal and programmatic development. 

The result of these efforts will be a fleet that enhances conventional and WMD 
deterrence, assures access, conducts precision strike, gathers real-time intelligence, 
exercises joint command and control, and exploits the priceless advantages of sea 
control. In short, it will be a transformed Navy that continues its time-honored serv- 
ice, on watch for America’s security. 


CONCLUSION 

I thank the committee for your continued strong support of our Navy, our sailors, 
and their families. Working together, I am confident that we can meet the chal- 
lenges of current and future readiness, allowing the United States Navy to fulfill 
the missions fundamental to a more stable and peaceful world. 

Chairman Levin. Admiral Clark, thank you very much. 

General Jones. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. JAMES L. JONES, JR., USMC, 
COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 

General Jones. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: 
Thank you very much for your kind thoughts and words with re- 
gard to the families of marines who lost their lives and were in- 
jured in the accident last night at New River, North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, you correctly captured the sentiment with regard to the 
dangerous missions that we entrust to our men and women in uni- 
form, and I will convey your words to their families and to the 
Corps. Thank you, sir. 

I would like to add parenthetically, although under the backdrop 
of this tragedy, that I am pleased to report that thus far this fiscal 
year is the safest recorded year for flight mishaps in recorded Ma- 
rine Corps aviation history, despite the accident. 

With regard to the 2002 budget and the 2001 supplemental that 
is before you, many good things were done for our marines and 
their families. Quality of life enhancements, pay and entitlement, 
health, flying hours, military construction, force protection issues, 
all received great attention and we are profoundly grateful for this 
assistance. 

I am happy to report to you, Mr. Chairman, that the Marine 
Corps is today a very stable culture. The proof of that is in its re- 
cruiting successes and its retention efforts across the board. Offi- 
cer, staff, NCO, enlisted, 62 percent of the Marine Corps budget is 
now consumed by manpower accounts, pay, entitlements, health 
care and the like. This is good. 

It also underscores what is not being done; despite the fixes that 
we have made in readiness, and they have been substantial, we are 
still going to continue to pay for it out of deferred modernization 
and out of inattention to our infrastructure recapitalization, which 
critically needs urgent attention. 

I have said before that the Marine Corps is expeditionary by cul- 
ture and transformational by design. I say that because words are 
important. I would like to talk very briefly about two sets of words. 
The first one is the words “expeditionary” versus “deployability.” 
When you talk about expeditionary requirements for the Nation, 
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you are talking about investment in speed, and speed is expensive. 
Speed may get you there quickly, but it will not do you any good 
if it is not logistically sustainable. 

So we talk about being able to get to different spots on the globe 
quickly. I just would like to underscore the fact that if you cannot 
sustain them once they are there it is not a good investment. 

Simply put, too much speed may not be logistically sustainable. 
Put another way, the Nation does not need all of its forces to get 
to spot X or Y on the globe at the same time, nor can we afford 
it or lift it. 

In 1973 we had an energy crisis and we pledged, or at least it 
was attempted to pledge, that we would not be held hostage to fos- 
sil fuels for our automobile industry, and we directed and pledged 
ourselves to transformational processes whereby our cars would be- 
come electric or solar-powered. Well, 27 or 28 years later, what we 
really did was modernize. We developed fuel efficiencies, better, 
lighter cars, safer cars, though we are still essentially dependent 
on fossil fuels. 

So you may have transformational goals, but you may wind up 
simply modernizing. So that is the second set of words that I would 
mention. Transformation versus modernization needs to be consid- 
ered, how much of one you need in relation to the other. 

You should consider transformation and modernization and expe- 
ditionary capabilities versus simply deployable needs in relation to 
how we use our forces. Since the end of World War II we have de- 
ployed forces in response to burgeoning crises over 300 times, we 
have actually mobilized follow-on forces six times, and we have 
committed forces to major theater conflicts three times. So the 
power of our engagement strategies, which are not dependent on 
speed, but dependent on location and being engaged and being 
present and shaping the environment and doing things that are 
very important for our Nation and our alliances, is very important. 

So we need both transformation and modernization, but perhaps 
not in the same amounts. We are likely to need more moderniza- 
tion than transformation since transformation is sometimes de- 
pendent on science and physics and programs that may or may not 
come to pass. 

The Marine Corps’ transformation and modernization programs 
are designed and on the books today to result in a convergence 
path that will start coming to fruition in 2008. As an example, I 
consider transformational programs for the Marine Corps to in- 
clude the V-22, the Joint Strike Fighter, the AAAV, integrated lo- 
gistics concepts which will revolutionize the way we support our 
forward-deployed and based forces, information operations, and 
naval precision fires. 

As an example of the modernization process, I consider the 
Lightweight 155, the LCAC, Landing Cushion Aircraft, SLEP pro- 
gram, the acquisition of HIMARS, the AH-1T modernization, the 
120-millimeter mortar program, the M-4 service rifle, and the 
Joint Tactical Radio, and the KC-130J to be examples of needed 
modernization programs. 

I believe that the American citizen of the future generation ex- 
pects that we will be the dominant Nation of influence, so-called 
superpower, 50 years from now. I believe we can do this if we un- 
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derstand that the purpose of our investment in peacetime is so we 
do not have to fight wars, and the way we used our forces in the 
last 50 years suggests persuasively that we are successful at doing 
this. 

We understand that national security is not an independent in- 
vestment and that such an investment is the anchor that allows 
our Nation to be the Nation of global influence economically, politi- 
cally, diplomatically, culturally, scientifically and technologically. 

It is abundantly clear in my judgment that approximately 2.9 
percent of our gross domestic product towards this goal is insuffi- 
cient. Whatever Congress decides the investment is, I recommend 
that it be proportional and sustained over a gradual period of time. 
I am truly excited by the prospect of working with the Secretary 
of Defense, our Secretary of the Navy, the DOD and senior military 
leaders to adopt better business practices, which are critically 
needed, and much-needed acquisition reforms. The Marine Corps is 
proud to be the largest activity-based costing management program 
in the Department of Defense currently. 

Our budget request, designed with both transformation and mod- 
ernization in mind, balances the requirement for expeditionary 
forces with that for simply deployable forces. It has its convergence 
in 2008 and we can do that by sustaining and supporting the pro- 
grams that are currently a matter of record. This is inclusive of 
base housing and modernization and recapitalization of our infra- 
structure. 

We have a path to success. We continue to develop our 
foundational needs, such as the acquisition of Blount Island, which 
in my judgment should be done by 2004 — it is a national asset and 
it is a national logistics gateway; enhancing and achieving a 3.0 
Marine Expeditionary Brigade lift capability, due to the predictable 
paucity of land-based operational support bases in the 21st cen- 
tury. We should look at maritime prepositioned ships of the future, 
to explore rapid sealift. 

I would also caution that we pay a lot of attention to the rise of 
encroachment issues, which are going to face all of us in the fore- 
seeable future. 

The Secretary of Defense has said we should only replace things 
if we have something better to replace them with. I understand 
that, I agree with it, and we are already moving in that direction. 

The rapidly deployable force with staying power that some has 
said is nonexistent in the military today in fact does exist and it 
is the Marine Expeditionary Brigade. It is both expeditionary and 
it is deployable. It is being modernized and will be transformed in 
part, maybe in whole, between now and 2008, and it exists today 
for the joint warfighter. It possesses forcible entry capability, it is 
affordable, it is scalable, it is forward-based or deployed, it is sus- 
tainable, it is joint and interoperable, and it is combined arms-ca- 
pable, which is a goal that all true joint forces in the future must 
seek to achieve. 

A final thought, Mr. Chairman. It is an exciting time to be a 
United States Marine. We look forward to our future while learn- 
ing from the past, and we look forward to your questions. Thank 
you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of General Jones follows:] 
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Prepared Statement by Gen. James L. Jones, Jr., USMC 

Chairman Levin, Senator Warner, distinguished members of the committee; it is 
my pleasure to report to you on the state of your Marine Corps. On behalf of all 
marines and their families, I want to thank the committee for its continued support. 
Your efforts to increase compensation and improve the quality of life of our young 
men and women in uniform have been central to the health of your Marine Corps 
and are deeply appreciated. 


VISION 

I believe the committee is well familiar with the nature of the present inter- 
national security landscape and the current state of our forces, so I will begin sim- 
ply by noting some of the ways in which warfare has changed in the 21st century. 
In the 20th century, mass and volume were the primary methods relied upon to win 
wars. In their place, speed, stealth, precision, and sustainment have become the 
emergent principles of modern warfare. 

These four principles have application from the strategic to the tactical levels. 
Furthermore, they are key with regard to how our forces maneuver and employ 
weapons as well as to how they exchange information and logistically sustain them- 
selves. The Marine Corps’ vision, accordingly, is to inculcate these principles into 
our doctrine, organization, training, equipment, and support. One indication of our 
commitment to do this, reflected in Marine Corps Strategy 21, is our concerted aim 
to enhance the strategic agility, operational reach, and tactical flexibility of our Ma- 
rine Air-Ground Task Forces. Speed, stealth, precision, and sustainment are inte- 
gral to each of these capabilities. 

Indeed, we are revolutionizing our approach to operations with these 21st century 
principles of war in mind. We are moving beyond the traditional amphibious assault 
operations which we conducted in the 20th century. Our goal now is advanced, expe- 
ditionary operations from land and sea to both deter and respond to crises. 

The Corps has been our Nation’s premier expeditionary force since our landing 
at Nassau in the Bahamas, 225 years ago. Today, we have worldwide responsive- 
ness and the versatility to undertake missions across the spectrum of operations. 
To marines, the term “expeditionary” connotes more than a given capability. For us, 
it is a cultural mindset that conditions our marines to be able to rapidly deploy with 
little advance warning and effectively operate with organic logistical support in aus- 
tere environments. This is the basis of the Marine Corps’ culture as well as an ac- 
knowledgement of the necessity to do more with less and to be prepared to fight 
and win with only the resources we bring with us, without the need to return to 
fixed bases for refitting or retraining. 

A prime example of these attributes is resident within our medium weight Marine 
Expeditionary Brigade (MEB). Nearly 10 years ago, in light of pressing manpower 
considerations, we deactivated our six standing brigade command elements. Last 
year, we reestablished three Marine Expeditionary Brigades by embedding their 
staffs within our Marine Expeditionary Force headquarters. These units are now ac- 
tively operating. The 1st MEB recently participated in operation NATIVE FURY, a 
humanitarian assistance mission in Kenya; 2d MEB has been integrated into contin- 
gency plans for Europe and Latin America; and, 3d MEB has conducted a maritime 
prepositioning shipping offload in Australia. 

The versatility of the MEB is emblematic of the unique scalability of our Marine 
Air-Ground Task Forces. In size and capability, these brigades are midway between 
our Marine Expeditionary Units and our Marine Expeditionary Forces. Further- 
more, our MEBs can either deploy on amphibious shipping or be airlifted into a the- 
ater of operations and join up with Maritime Prepositioning Forces. 

A special characteristic of our Marine Air-Ground Task Forces is that they consist 
of five integrated elements: command; ground combat; aviation; logistics; and, sup- 
porting establishment. The MEB consists of a regimental landing team, with organic 
infantry, artillery, and armor elements, and in addition to a composite aircraft 
group with both fixed-wing and rotary-wing aircraft, it also has a combat service 
support group — whose supplies can sustain the MEB in full scale combat for 30 
days. Each of these elements reinforces the others. This teamwork, built on training 
and experience, reaches across every battlefield function, creating a unique degree 
of synergy that distinguishes our units from others. 

Ultimately, our vision of the future and our expeditionary culture, along with our 
philosophy of maneuver warfare, come together in our emerging capstone concept, 
Expeditionary Maneuver Warfare. Achieving the full promise of that concept will 
hinge on our efforts to balance the competing demands of near-term readiness and 
investment in equipment modernization and infrastructure. This is no small task. 
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These over-arching concerns are interrelated and in the long-term we cannot have 
one without the others. 

In order to improve our near-term readiness, we have made significant internal 
adjustments over the past 2 years. Through reduction in attrition of our first term 
marines, internal management efficiencies, outsourcing, and privatization, we will 
eventually return approximately 4,000 marines to the operating forces. We are also 
utilizing numerous best business practices to make our operations both efficient and 
effective and now have the largest Activity-Based Costing/Management program in 
the Department of Defense, if not all of government. While these efforts have im- 
proved the efficient application of fiscal and manpower resources, and directly sup- 
ported our commitment to personnel readiness in the operating forces, we are still 
assessing the totality of our personnel requirement. Should a need for additional 
personnel be determined, we are confident that commensurate funding and our con- 
tinued recruiting and retention successes will support any required increase. 

Despite such efficiencies, we are, regrettably, continuing to maintain our near- 
term readiness at the expense of our modernization. During the past decade, the 
Nation has consistently limited the resources dedicated to its national security. Con- 
sequently, the dramatic increases in operational requirements coupled with imposed 
constraints have mandated a substantively reduced rate of investment in equipment 
modernization and infrastructure. We are, in fact, at a point where we can no longer 
fail to rectify these shortfalls. As a nation with global responsibilities, we cannot ig- 
nore the critical importance of readiness. 

The fiscal year 2002 budget submitted by the President proposes increased fund- 
ing for military pay and entitlements, health care benefits, flying hours, base and 
station utilities, depot maintenance, strategic lift, essential base operating support 
costs, and force protection requirements. The administration also provided increased 
funding for one of our most underfunded areas — our infrastructure. Additional funds 
provided in this budget will allow us to begin to address badly needed family hous- 
ing requirements at Camp Pendleton, California, and bachelor enlisted quarters at 
various locations. These are of great importance to our readiness. Nevertheless, I 
remain concerned about the level of investment in our infrastructure and equipment 
modernization. For example, the fiscal year 2002 budget does not include increases 
for ground equipment modernization. 


READINESS 

We assess our readiness in terms of “four pillars:” marines and their families; our 
infrastructure; our legacy equipment systems; and, our transformation and mod- 
ernization efforts. Each of these pillars requires attention and resources in order to 
ensure your Corps is prepared to serve our Nation’s interests. I will discuss each 
of the pillars and comment on what we are currently doing and what we want to 
do with the support of this committee, beginning with the most important part of 
the Marine Corps, its people. 

Our Marines and Their Families 

The Marine Corps has three major goals: making America’s marines; winning our 
Nation’s battles; and, creating quality citizens. The fact that people are the focus 
of two of these three goals exemplifies the extent to which we recognize the special 
trust and confidence that the Nation reposes in us for the care and welfare of the 
young men and women in our charge. 

Safety is central to the Corps’ focus on people and it is a critical component of 
maintaining our readiness. It is also a vital element of the quality of life that we 
provide our marines and their families. Along these lines, I am pleased to report 
that we have significantly lowered our off-duty mishap rates. Moreover, we have 
had notable success in aviation safety: our Class “A” flight mishap rate is the lowest 
it has ever been at this point in the fiscal year. For these trends to continue, it will 
take our unrelenting attention and we are dedicated to maintaining our focus on 
this important issue. 

One factor contributing to our safety challenge is that we are a young force. The 
average age of our marines is 23, roughly 7 to 9 years younger than the average 
age of the members of the other services. This is part of the culture of the Corps 
inasmuch as our unique force structure results in 68 percent of our marines being 
on their first enlistment at any one time. The nature of our force structure requires 
us to annually recruit 39,000 men and women into our enlisted ranks. To fill this 
tremendous demand, our recruiters work tirelessly and have consistently met our 
accession goals in quality and quantity for 6 consecutive years as of the end of June 
2001 . 

Retention is as important as recruiting. We are proud that we are meeting our 
retention goals across nearly all military occupational specialties. Intangibles — such 
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as the desire to serve the Nation, to belong to a cohesive organization, and to experi- 
ence leadership responsibilities through service in the Corps — are a large part of the 
reason we can retain the remarkable men and women who choose to remain on Ac- 
tive Duty. Concrete evidence of this phenomena is seen in our deployed units, which 
continually record the highest reenlistment rates in the Corps. The Selective Reen- 
listment Bonus Program (SRB) has been an additional, powerful tool to meet our 
retention goals. The increases for the SRB Program as well as the targeted pay 
raise initiative found in the President’s budget will go a long way toward assisting 
in meeting our retention goals and helping take care of our marines and their fami- 
lies. Retention success is also partly a consequence of the investment we make in 
supporting our operational forces — to give our marines what they need to do their 
jobs in the field when they are deployed — as well as the funds we earmark for edu- 
cating and training our marines. 

While we recruit marines, we retain families. As noted earlier, the effectiveness 
of our marines is dependent, in large measure, on the support they receive from 
their loved ones. Our families are indeed vital to our readiness. Increased pay as 
well as improved housing and health care directly influence our families’ quality of 
life and, in turn, bolster the readiness of our units. Your support of our families’ 
quality of life has contributed greatly to our retention success. However, the rising 
costs of rent, utilities, and fuel require continued annual increases in pay and Basic 
Allowance for Housing. Furthermore, we need to provide and maintain those essen- 
tial support systems that benefit and protect marines and their families, especially 
accessible and responsive health care. We are extremely thankful, Mr. Chairman, 
for the recent enactment of much-needed improvements to the TRlCARE system for 
our Active Duty personnel and for our retired veterans. The President’s budget in- 
cludes further improvements in this area which we expect to make a significant dif- 
ference in retention, morale, and readiness. 

Our Infrastructure 

Beyond providing for our families, your support in allocating and sustaining re- 
sources for our bases and stations has had a profound impact on our readiness. 
Bases and stations are the launching pads and recovery platforms for our deployed 
units and thus are integral parts of our operating forces. Hence, we want to ensure 
that our posts possess the infrastructure and ranges necessary to prepare our ma- 
rines for the wide variety of contingencies they can expect to confront. Equally im- 
portant, they are sanctuaries for many of our families. Moreover, just as our bases 
and stations are vital to our current readiness, the recapitalization of our infrastruc- 
ture is as important to our warfighting strength in the future as is modernization. 

Thirty-five percent of our infrastructure is over 50 years old. Our supporting in- 
frastructure — water and sewage systems, bridges, and roads — is antiquated and de- 
caying. Though we slowed the growth of backlog of maintenance and repair (BMAR) 
at our bases and stations to approximately $650 million this fiscal year, it rises to 
$687 million in fiscal year 2002 and averages approximately $660 million across the 
remainder of the Future Years Defense Plan — far exceeding the goal of $106 million 
set for fiscal year 2010. 

Although the increases provided in the President’s budget begin to address this 
problem, I remain concerned. Prior to this budget, our military construction replace- 
ment cycle exceeded 100 years compared to a commercial industry standard of ap- 
proximately 50 years. While this budget allows us to attain an approximately 60 
year cycle of military construction replacement in fiscal year 2002, the average re- 
capitalization rate remains nearly 100 years across the balance of the Future Years 
Defense Plan. 

In more specific terms, approximately half of our family housing units are inad- 
equate, and we have a shortage of nearly 9,000 homes in fiscal year 2001. The budg- 
et submitted by the administration allows us to revitalize our current inventory and 
to accelerate the eradication of substandard housing which is our first priority in 
this regard. Additional funding for both base-housing construction and the elimi- 
nation of out-of-pocket housing costs for marines that live off-base will allow us to 
reduce our family housing deficit by 20 percent within 4 years. 

On a separate note concerning our infrastructure, we are increasingly finding that 
many forms of encroachment upon our bases and stations threaten to degrade our 
readiness. When most of our bases and stations were established, they were distant 
from civilian population centers. Today, population growth and commercial develop- 
ment have not merely reached our installations, they have enveloped them. There 
are two major ramifications of this phenomenon. The first is that our bases and sta- 
tions often are the last remaining wilderness zones in otherwise over-developed 
areas — which has meant that we have to balance our training requirements with 
our increasing responsibilities as environmental stewards. The second consequence 
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is that we are now obliged to routinely deal with a wide variety of complaints, most- 
ly regarding noise or flight patterns, from those citizens who have chosen to live 
in close proximity to our bases and stations. 

Such concerns about sea, land, and airspace utilization have necessitated close co- 
ordination and frequent compromise with many elements of the civilian sector. Ac- 
cordingly, we work diligently to be good neighbors and try to accommodate the de- 
mands of environmental protection and concerns of adjoining communities without 
degrading training and the mission effectiveness of our marines. Despite this focus, 
encroachment issues have the potential to increasingly affect readiness in the years 
ahead. We need your continued support to ensure that the growing complexity and 
expense of encroachment issues do not hamstring our efforts to conduct meaningful 
training in order to provide for national security. 

Our Legacy Equipment Systems 

Our present and future readiness does not rest solely on the investments we make 
in our personnel and infrastructure. We also must consider the equipment we give 
our marines. This is no simple task. We must apportion our allotted resources be- 
tween maintaining the ability to respond to crises and the requirement to lay the 
foundation for our capacity to respond to the security challenges of the future. 

As a consequence of the procurement pause of the 1990s, many of our weapons, 
vehicles, aircraft, and support systems are approaching or have already reached 
block obsolescence. In the last decade, we have watched the size of our forces decline 
while the number of contingencies has increased. Under these circumstances, our 
equipment has been put under tremendous stress. We are devoting ever-increasing 
amounts of time conducting preventive and corrective maintenance as well as spend- 
ing more and more money on spare parts to repair our legacy equipment. The lim- 
ited availability of spare parts has put additional strain on these efforts. Our pro- 
curement programs seek to address this concern, but we are acutely aware that the 
acquisition process is often a slow enterprise. As a result, our legacy equipment sys- 
tems and our efforts to maintain them will remain central to the readiness of our 
Marine Air-Ground Task Forces until our modernization programs replace those 
aging pieces of equipment. 

This situation is particularly acute in our aviation combat element. In fact, the 
majority of our primary rotary-wing airframes are over 25 years old and in turn 
they are older than many of the marines who fly aboard them. Another illustration 
of the advanced age of our airframes is that our KC-130Fs are 19 years past 
planned retirement. When our first KC-130F rolled off the assembly line, President 
Kennedy was beginning his first year as the commander in chief. Likewise, our CH- 
46Es and CH-53Ds are more than 30 years old, and the average age of our CH- 
53Es is 12 years. Some of our younger pilots are flying the same aircraft that their 
fathers flew. 

The challenges associated with the failure of parts on older aircraft, diminishing 
manufacturing sources, and long delays in parts delivery all place demands on read- 
iness. Since 1995, the direct maintenance man-hours per hour of flight has in- 
creased by 16 percent and our “cannibalization” rate has increased by 24 percent. 
During the same time period, the full mission capable rate, though still within ac- 
ceptable parameters, decreased by almost 17 percent across the force. While recent 
increases provided by the administration for Program Related Engineering and Pro- 
gram Related Logistics (PRE/PRL) are extremely helpful, modernization will ulti- 
mately relieve the strain being placed on these older airframes, as it will do for our 
ground combat and combat service support elements as well. 

TRANSFORMATION AND MODERNIZATION 

We recognize that we cannot know for certain what missions and threats we will 
face in the future, and that, as a result, we need to focus our efforts in such a way 
as to provide America with weapons platforms that are flexible and robust enough 
to allow her marines to excel across the wide spectrum of tasks and environments 
that they may encounter. The Corps’ efforts to enhance its capabilities can be broad- 
ly described in terms of transformation and modernization. On one hand, trans- 
formation programs are intended to achieve fundamental advances in capabilities by 
exploiting leap-ahead technologies. On the other hand, modernization programs rep- 
resent more modest efforts to yield incremental improvements to our equipment sys- 
tems. Examples of the transformational programs that the Marine Corps is pursu- 
ing are the Advanced Amphibious Assault Vehicle, V-22 Osprey, Joint Strike Fight- 
er, Naval Precision Fires, and Integrated Logistics Capabilities. Key modernization 
programs include the KC-130J, Lightweight 155mm Howitzer, High Mobility Artil- 
lery Rocket System, Medium Tactical Vehicle Replacement, and amphibious ship- 
ping. 
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Transformational Programs 

Advanced Amphibious Assault Vehicle. The award winning Advanced Amphibious 
Assault Vehicle program is the Corps’ highest ground acquisition priority and prom- 
ises to allow high-speed surface maneuver from ship-to-shore as well as on land. Im- 
portantly, these vehicles will be able to deploy to their objectives from over the vis- 
ual horizon, which will allow our ships to remain beyond the range of many threat 
weapons and surveillance systems. This capability will help negate an enemy’s anti- 
access strategies and enable expeditionary operations from the sea. 

V-22 Osprey. The Osprey remains the Corps’ premier near-term aviation acquisi- 
tion priority. Tiltrotor technology promises to revolutionize aviation and the V-22 
will radically increase our strategic airlift, operational reach, and tactical flexibility. 
The Osprey’s superior range, speed, and payload will allow us to accomplish combat 
missions and other operations from distances previously unattainable and at faster 
response times than possible with other airframes. 

We are acutely aware of the challenges associated with the Osprey but are grati- 
fied that the Review Panel, appointed by then-Secretary of Defense William Cohen, 
concluded that tiltrotor technology is mature and that the V-22 promises to become 
a true national asset. Though the panel also determined the aircraft’s reliability and 
maintainability must be improved, it noted that the V-22 will provide the Marine 
Corps with capabilities that cannot be provided by any single helicopter or conven- 
tional aircraft. Indeed, the Panel’s conclusions mirror those of seven major cost and 
operational effectiveness analyses and the fact that the tiltrotor XV-15 has been fly- 
ing since 1977. 

We are presently in the process of ensuring that the V-22 is reliable, operation- 
ally suitable, and affordable — just as we did 40 years ago with each of the aircraft 
the Osprey is intended to replace. Currently, 85 reliability and maintainability im- 
provements have been incorporated, or are on contract for incorporation, on the Os- 
prey’s production line — out of the 120 identified. With time, diligence, the close co- 
operation of our partners in industry, and with the support of Congress, we can 
work through the present challenges confronting us and achieve the tremendous 
operational capabilities offered by this remarkable aircraft. We are hopeful that the 
program’s needed changes and improvements will be funded at the most economical 
rate of production in the fiscal year 2003 budget. 

As has always been the case, our actions will be guided by an unyielding commit- 
ment to do what is right for our marines, their families, and our Nation. In asking 
for your support, I assure you that we will not compromise our integrity or jeopard- 
ize the safety of our marines for any program. 

Joint Strike Fighter. Another aviation transformational effort of great importance 
is the Joint Strike Fighter. The Joint Strike Fighter is, first and foremost, a product 
of Congressional guidance from the 1980s. At the time, each service routinely pro- 
duced a large number of different, service-specific airframes. Congress, therefore, 
asked the Department of Defense and industry to develop airframes that could be 
used more commonly by each of the services. The Joint Strike Fighter is the first 
step in that direction. The Short Takeoff and Vertical Landing variant promises to 
combine the current basing flexibility of the AV-8 Harrier with the multi-role capa- 
bilities, speed, and maneuverability of the F/A-18 Hornet and will fulfill both the 
Marine Corps’ air-to-ground and air-to-air mission requirements. It will also incor- 
porate both stealth and standoff precision guided weapon technology. Just as the 
Joint Strike Fighter has transformational operational potential, it also holds re- 
markable promise for our industrial base and our Nation’s economy. Considering the 
fact that many of our allies have expressed interest in becoming partners in the pro- 
gram, this aircraft has the potential to bolster our defense industrial base to a de- 
gree similar to that achieved by the F-16 Fighting Falcon over the past 25 years. 
There is no other tactical aviation program with so much potential for satisfying na- 
tional and international requirements in the first half of this century. The JSF pro- 
gram preserves our leadership role on the global stage in tactical aviation. 

Naval Precision Fires. Marine Corps expeditionary capabilities are intrinsically 
linked to those of our partners, the U.S. Navy. One illustration of this, among many, 
is that naval precision fires are an essential dimension of our power projection capa- 
bilities. Yet, today the available resources for naval fire support are inadequate. Ef- 
forts to upgrade current naval surface fires capabilities are focused on modifications 
to the existing Mark 45 gun mount as well as the development of an advanced gun 
system, extended range guided munitions, and the Land Attack Standard Missile. 
Taken together, these planned enhancements will dramatically improve the range, 
responsiveness, accuracy, and lethality of the naval surface fire support provided to 
forces ashore. 

Integrated Logistics Capabilities. We are also pioneering Integrated Logistics Ca- 
pabilities to transform our combat service support. In this effort, we are analyzing 
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with the help of academia the manner in which military logistics can be altered to 
make our supply chain more responsive and better integrated with the operating 
forces. Tangible savings have already been realized by consolidating selected unit 
supply responsibilities at the retail level and we are looking to further reengineer 
our methodologies. With the use of new technologies and practices, proven in the 
private sector, the Corps will, in essence, create a “new order” for its logistics enter- 
prise and undertake the revolutionary changes necessary to ensure that it continues 
to be the premier fighting force in the world. 

Modernization Programs 

KC-130J. Replacement of our aging KC-130 fleet with KC-130J aircraft is nec- 
essary to ensure the viability and deployability of Marine Corps Tactical Air and 
Assault Support well into the 21st century. The KC-130J’s performance features in- 
clude increased cruise airspeed, night vision compatible interior and exterior light- 
ing, enhanced rapid ground refueling capability, digital avionics, and powerful pro- 
pulsion systems. These strengths promise lower life-cycle expenses and eliminate 
the need for costly KC-130F/R Service Life Extension Programs. With the KC-130J, 
our aerial refueling fleet will be ready to support the tremendous increase in capa- 
bilities that the Osprey and the Joint Strike Fighter promise to provide for our Ma- 
rine Air-Ground Task Forces. 

Lightweight 155mm Howitzer. A number of ground weapon system programs are 
also of great interest to us. The Lightweight 155mm Howitzer is our first priority 
in this regard. The Lightweight 155 is a joint Marine-Army program that meets or 
exceeds all the requirements of the current M198 Howitzer while reducing the 
weight of an individual artillery piece from 16,000 to 9,000 pounds. This lower 
weight allows for tactical lift by both the CH-53E Sea Stallion helicopter and the 
V-22. Moreover, the digitization of this platform will greatly reduce response time 
and increase accuracy. I am pleased to note that the four minor technical discrep- 
ancies — concerning the spade, spade latch, recoil dampener, and optical sight — iden- 
tified by the General Accounting Office have each been corrected. The first Engi- 
neering Manufacturing Development guns have passed all contractor testing and 
been accepted by the Department of Defense for subsequent evaluation. A produc- 
tion decision should be reached in September of next year. 

High Mobility Artillery Rocket System. Also integral to our plans to improve our 
fire support is the acquisition of the High Mobility Artillery Rocket System 
(HIMARS). This system is designed to be rapidly deployable as a key part of our 
expeditionary operations. It will fire both precision and area munitions, as well as 
extend our ground-based fire support umbrella to 45 kilometers. HIMARS’s tactical 
mobility, small logistics footprint, and capacity to deliver heavy volume fires against 
time-sensitive targets will, in conjunction with the Lightweight 155, at last remedy 
the fire support shortfall we have known for much of the last 2 decades. 

Medium Tactical Vehicle Replacement. The Medium Tactical Vehicle Replacement 
is at the heart of Combat Service Support modernization and will provide our forces 
improved sustainment and permit maximum flexibility in responding to crises. The 
vehicle’s weight and height allow it to be transported internally by the KC-130 Her- 
cules aircraft and externally by the CH-53E Sea Stallion helicopter. The Medium 
Tactical Vehicle Replacement can readily negotiate terrain twice as rough as our 
current vehicles can, and it has increased payload, speed, and reliability. 

Amphibious Shipping. Our military presence around the world is the framework 
that enables the application of the other elements of our National power — political, 
economic, diplomatic, cultural, and technological — to cultivate stability overseas. Yet 
in the 21st century, our forward land-basing options are not likely to increase and 
may even decline and, as a result, U.S. forces will rely less on large fixed bases 
overseas to fulfill America’s global responsibilities. It is myopic, given the history 
of the 20th century, to think we can deter or defeat aggression on the global playing 
field solely with capabilities based in the United States. It has been proven many 
times over that presence in the operating area will be essential to our prosecution 
of a successful strategy. More specifically, it is going to take a sea-based presence 
in the operating area, a formation of joint assets that together project and sustain 
combat power ashore while reducing or eliminating our landward footprint. In the 
future, U.S. forces are going to increasingly deploy and sustain operations either 
from our sea-bases or our homeland. 

Despite the fact that the enduring requirements of global sea control, strategic de- 
terrence, naval forward presence, and maritime power projection have not declined, 
the United States Navy’s fleet of ships has shrunk in number by 23 percent in the 
last decade. The requirement for our amphibious shipping, which has been under- 
resourced, remains the linchpin of the Corps’ ability to influence the international 
security landscape, project power, and protect the Nation’s interest during crises. 
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Simply put, virtual presence amounts to actual absence where global events are con- 
cerned. We cannot afford absence, which will likely result in vacuums that could be 
filled by those at odds with our National interests. 

We are grateful for your support to replace four classes of older ships with the 
new LPD 17 San Antonio amphibious ship class. The delivery of these twelve ships 
to the fleet is programmed to be complete at the end of the decade. However, we 
remain concerned about schedule slippage in the LPD-17 program. Such delays are 
unacceptable and must be avoided. Likewise, we should also be concerned with re- 
placing the LHD Wasp class ships. Considering the extended time-frame for ship de- 
sign, construction, and delivery we need to ensure now that we are ready to replace 
the Wasp class when they reach the end of their 35 year service life starting in 
2011 . 

Today’s amphibious ship force structure, when the number of active fleet vessels 
is combined with Reserve ships that can be mobilized, has the capacity to lift nearly 
two and a half Marine Expeditionary Brigade assault echelon equivalents. It has 
long been recognized that we require an amphibious ship force structure capable of 
simultaneously lifting the assault echelons of three Marine Expeditionary Brigades. 
I strongly recommend that we commit to redress this shortfall as a matter of urgent 
priority. 

The leases of our current fleet of maritime prepositioning ships (MPS) will expire 
in fiscal year 2009 and fiscal year 2011. The development of advanced maritime 
prepositioning capabilities will significantly increase the strength and flexibility of 
our sea-based expeditionary operations. The marriage of a modern amphibious fleet 
with maritime prepositioning shipping capable of hosting at-sea arrival and assem- 
bly of forces will eliminate the requirement for access to secure ports and airfields, 
and give our Nation an unmatched asymmetrical advantage in projecting power. 
The mobility and dispersion inherent to this future sea-basing concept promises to 
provide survivability far greater than that afforded by fixed land bases and will give 
us a revolutionary power projection advantage for many decades. 

Convergence 

Looking ahead, the programs we have planned will, with your support, begin to 
converge in our operating forces in 2008. In the not distant future, the Advanced 
Amphibious Assault Vehicle, V-22 Osprey, Joint Strike Fighter, KC-130J, Light- 
weight 155, High Mobility Artillery Rocket System, Medium Tactical Vehicle Re- 
placement, Naval Surface Fire Support, amphibious shipping, and a number of 
other smaller programs will together dramatically transform our expeditionary ca- 
pabilities. As discussed earlier, these systems promise to embody speed, stealth, pre- 
cision, and sustainment as well as afford us modern agility, mobility, and lethality. 
But, we cannot stop here. We must work together with the Navy and our defense 
industrial base to exploit other opportunities to advance our capabilities in the fu- 
ture. 

Continuous transformation and modernization are key to our long-term national 
interest; without them, we will fail to keep pace with change. The Marine Corps has 
an institutional tradition of such innovation and is expeditionary by nature, while 
being transformational by design. We view transformation as an evolutionary proc- 
ess, not a singular event. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

People, not systems, are the fundamental component of the Corps. Just as we are 
continually striving to evolve our doctrine, equipment, and supporting establishment 
so that we can better win our Nation’s battles, we are also constantly moving for- 
ward to improve how we train and educate our marines. 

We believe the old adage, “you fight the way you train.” Because of this, our train- 
ing exercises are becoming ever more Joint and Combined in order to provide our 
marines with the experience that they will need when they are called upon to re- 
spond to crises — because there is no doubt that they will work alongside our sister 
services and partners from other nations in such circumstances. Moreover, we recog- 
nize that while our first duty is to be ready to win our Nation’s battles, we are in- 
creasingly called on to execute missions at the lower end of the spectrum of oper- 
ations. Accordingly, our exercise scenarios emphasize both conventional warfighting 
missions as well as operations other than war. 

Experience in tandem with education is the best foundation for dealing with both 
difficulty and fortuity. Accordingly, we are not only focused on training our marines, 
but on educating them as well. We have expanded our distance learning programs 
to ensure that greater numbers of marines have the opportunity for education, not 
merely those who attend resident courses. In light of this, we are adjusting adminis- 
trative policies to accommodate family concerns — such as spouses with careers or 
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children with exceptional needs — when selecting officers to attend our various 
schools that require a change in duty station. We have instituted a “year-out pro- 
gram” for our junior officers and SNCOs, within the corporate world, think-tanks, 
and Congress. This will widen perspectives and provide valuable experiences which 
will bolster our marines capacity to innovate and adapt in the years to come. 

OUR MARINE WARRIOR CULTURE 

At the very heart of the Corps and its relationship to each marine is our service 
culture. The Marine Corps is sui generis — that is, we have a nature that is distinct 
from all others. This goes beyond the unique characteristics of our expeditionary 
Marine Air-Ground Task Forces which are always prepared to be deployed overseas. 
It, in fact, pertains to our warrior ethos. From the individual marine to our institu- 
tion as a whole, our model is the thinking and stoic warrior who fights more intel- 
ligently than his enemy and is inured to hardship and challenges. 

Our commitment to maintaining our warrior culture is illustrated by our recently 
instituted martial arts program. We have developed a discipline unique to the Corps 
and are in the process of training every marine in its ways. This program seeks to 
promote both physical prowess and mental discipline. Successive levels of achieve- 
ment are rewarded with different colored belts reflecting a combination of dem- 
onstrated character, judgment, and physical skill. This training will benefit marines 
in the missions we face; especially in peacekeeping and peacemaking operations 
where physical stamina and mental discipline are often vital. At its heart, our mar- 
tial arts training is fundamentally concerned with mentoring our young men and 
women to understand that the keys to mission accomplishment often are a matter 
of using intelligence, strength, and self-control to influence circumstances, rather 
than always resorting to the application of deadly force. In this regard, our martial 
arts training supports our pursuit of non-lethal alternatives. 

Under Title 10 of the U.S. Code, each of America’s Armed Services has a different 
set of responsibilities, separate operating roles, and institutional structures that 
give every service a culture that is distinct from the others. Indeed, such cultural 
diversity should be considered a force multiplier. Consequently, “one-size fits all” 
policies are not often the best solutions in the Department of Defense, despite the 
importance of our on-going work to be fully joint in the conduct of operations. It is 
important to understand how the differences between the services may sometimes 
require separate and service-specific means of accomplishing universal goals such as 
promoting the quality of life of our people. 

The recently enacted PERSTEMPO Program is an example of a requirement that 
is likely to impact each of the services differently. The 2001 National Defense Au- 
thorization Act mandated that any service member deployed more than 400 days 
in 2 years receive $100 for each additional deployment day. While the larger serv- 
ices may be capable of managing the restriction placed on deployments and the ad- 
ditional costs associated with this requirement, the policy runs counter to the Corps’ 
rotationally deployed, expeditionary force identity. 

Our young men and women join the Corps to make a difference, to challenge 
themselves, and are prepared to deploy in service of our country. The testament to 
this is our success in recruiting and retention: the “acid-test” of any service culture. 
Our young marines and their families understand that our forward presence and 
expeditionary deployments are the core expression of our warrior culture. It is why 
they are marines. In turn, though the PERSTEMPO Program may be appropriate 
for the other services, its present construct does not comport with the Corps’ culture 
and missions. The policy may in fact have the unintended consequences of having 
a profoundly deleterious effect on our cohesion, capabilities, training, and budget. 
As a consequence we are now conducting a study to analyze how we can better man- 
age our personnel tempo and still meet our operational requirements while remain- 
ing true to our culture and our fiscal constraints. 

CONCLUSION 

One of the clearest indicators that people are our first priority is that approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the Marine Corps budget is allotted to funding manpower pro- 
grams. Yet, this fact also emphasizes the relative state of the other pillars of readi- 
ness, especially transformation and modernization; which have been underfunded 
for most of the past decade. The Marine Corps has long prided itself on being able 
to do more with less. Nothing reflects this more clearly than the fact that the Corps 
provides 20 percent of our Nation’s expeditionary ground and aviation combat force 
for 6 percent of the Department of Defense budget. 

Just as the other services have pursued plans to reorganize from a Cold War pos- 
ture to one that matches the post-Cold War world, the Corps, too, has adapted itself 
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to the challenges and opportunities that have emerged during the last 10 years. I 
want to underscore that the Marine Corps intends to remain our Nation’s premier 
expeditionary combined arms force with modernized sustainment capabilities. That 
identity is central to who we are as marines. 

With that firmly in mind, the Corps has carefully plotted a course for the future. 
Indeed, if the programs we have currently planned are properly funded, we will see 
a convergence of transformation and modernization capabilities in our Marine Air- 
Ground Task Forces starting in 2008 that will revolutionize our expeditionary oper- 
ations. 

While our Nation’s current strategy and force structure may change, it is clear 
that a sustained increase in resources will yield the operational strength, flexibility, 
and resilience we envision in both the short and the long-term. With regard to the 
Marine Corps, an increased investment of approximately $1.8 to $2 billion a year 
sustained for the next 8 to 10 years — a modest step that is less than 1 percent of 
what is allotted to the overarching national security budget — will permit us to 
achieve our vision and deliver a Marine Corps, in partnership with the U.S. Navy, 
which will be capable of defending America’s global national security interests in the 
21st Century. Such an investment addresses our warfighting readiness require- 
ments, accelerates the pace of our transformation and modernization, and recapital- 
izes our infrastructure. The fiscal year 2002 plus-ups provided by the administration 
during budget wrap-up reduced our unfunded requirements by approximately $400 
million. With your consistent support we can achieve our goals and provide our Na- 
tion with a Marine Corps that will be well on the road to dramatically transformed 
expeditionary capabilities. 

Chairman Levin. General Jones, thank you so much. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES G. ROCHE, SECRETARY OF T H E 

AIR FORCE 

Secretary Roche. Mr. Chairman, Senator Warner, members of 
the committee: I am honored to appear before you today for the 
first time as Secretary of the Air Force and to be in the company 
of my fellow service secretaries and the distinguished flag officers 
who lead the world’s finest military team. 

I, too, would like to pause and say something special about Mike 
Ryan. He is certainly a class act. In fact, besides being a superb 
military officer, I find that he is a man for all seasons, and I com- 
mend him to you, sir. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will make just a short 
opening statement, as will General Ryan, and we will request our 
written statement and the Air Force 2001 posture statement be in- 
cluded in the record. 

Mr. Chairman, America is an aerospace Nation. During the last 
100 years our country has harnessed and developed aerospace 
power to accomplish many impressive feats, including revolutioniz- 
ing the nature of warfare, changing the face of transportation and 
the conduct of global trade, and enabling mankind to open doors 
to a new universe of discovery in space. Those accomplishments, 
Mr. Chairman, form the legacy of the twentieth century. 

In the 100 years to come, aerospace power, properly guided and 
nourished, will further transform the interactions among nations 
for the benefit of our own citizens. With its attributes of speed, 
range, stealth and precision, our Nation’s outstanding Air Force 
will continue its current global reconnaissance and strike superi- 
ority and the greatest deterrent power that capability brings with 
it. 

The President’s fiscal year 2002 budget supports critical needs 
for our 21st Century Air Force. It places a special and very wel- 
come emphasis on people and readiness, areas of immediate con- 
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cern to our forces. The current quadrennial review process and the 
analysis the Secretary of Defense is leading in the Department of 
Defense will address our strategy, force structure, and efficient 
management of our resources for the longer term. 

As these intellectual efforts reach their conclusions, my Air Force 
colleagues and I will be prepared to consider and orchestrate the 
role of military aerospace power in the joint and combined oper- 
ations of the future. 

We also are striving for efficiency. We recognize that we cannot 
just keep coming back and asking for more money, but we are look- 
ing for things we can do to free up resources so that we can in fact 
devote those resources to modernization and transformation where 
it makes sense to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you and Senator Warner and members of 
your committee for your tremendous support that has enabled our 
Air Force to become without question the world’s finest. We did not 
get here on our own. 

I look forward to your questions and advice and the dialogue we 
will conduct together in the months and years to come. Thank you, 
sir. 

[The joint prepared statement of Secretary Roche and General 
Ryan follows:] 

Prepared Joint Statement by Hon. James G. Roche and Gen. Michael E. Ryan, 

USAF 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Air Force has and will continue 
to focus on aggressive transformation to the extent our budget allows. This fiscal 
year 2002 budget shores up some of our most critical people and readiness concerns 
and allows us to remain the world’s most respected aerospace force. 

During the last 100 years, U.S. air and space competence has revolutionized the 
conduct of warfare, providing near-instantaneous global reconnaissance and strike 
capability across the full spectrum of engagement, from combat operations to hu- 
manitarian aid. This competence has contributed to our ability to deter wars, as 
well as our ability to win them. However, in this century, we find that rogue na- 
tions, the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, and the rapid spread of in- 
formation technology, have the potential to threaten our National interests. This 
changing security environment presents us with both unique challenges and oppor- 
tunities. 

The Department of Defense is in the midst of numerous studies and analyses — 
the results of which will undoubtedly influence our future aerospace strategy. We 
must develop a force structure that, when teamed in joint or combined operations, 
will be effective in maintaining the peace and preserving freedom. We must also 
deepen and enrich the bonds of trust with the men and women who serve in the 
Air Force in order to attract and retain the very best individuals. We must continue 
to reform our policies, practices, and processes to make our Service more effective 
and efficient. Finally, we must pay special attention to the shrinking industrial base 
and evaluate ways to improve our current acquisition processes to ensure innovative 
future capabilities for the Nation. 

We respectfully submit this testimony to recount our accomplishments during the 
past year and outline our plans for the future. Without the steadfast support of the 
President and Congress, our past successes would not have been possible. With your 
continuing support, we will build upon those successes. 

Air Force Posture Statement — Overview 

As we transition to the new century, even the new millennium, we will use this 
posture statement to reflect on what the Air Force accomplished during 2000, where 
we want to go in the future, and how we plan to get there. 

We’re a service emerging from a decade of continuous transformation. During this 
period, we have molded and transformed aerospace power into a crucial component 
of joint operations. We defined ourselves with “integrity first, service before self, and 
excellence in all we do” and developed ourselves to be “fast, flexible, and decisive.” 
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It was also a time that took a heavy toll on our people and our systems. There- 
fore, we are developing new initiatives in our People, Readiness, and Modernization 
programs. If we are to continue to protect America’s interests with aerospace power, 
we must implement these initiatives. 


PEOPLE 

The state of the economy has exerted considerable pressure on our ability to re- 
tain and recruit the right people. Frankly, it is difficult to compete with the finan- 
cial compensation available in the private sector. Consequently, taking care of our 
people is our top priority. Taking care of people starts with their professional lives, 
so that they are satisfied with the work they do and know they’re accomplishing 
something important. It also, of course, means providing them attractive compensa- 
tion, benefits, housing, and facilities that show we value their efforts and care about 
their families. 


READINESS 

Our dominance of the full spectrum of operations tends to overshadow what has 
happened to our readiness. Responding across this full spectrum of operations neces- 
sitates we have a certain number of units ready to deploy in the first 30 days of 
conflict. This is the basis of our readiness requirement of 92 percent. Since 1996, 
our worldwide combat force readiness rates have decreased 23 percentage points to 
a rate of 68 percent in April 2001. Furthermore, our overall Air Force readiness is 
lower than any time since June 1987. We are capable of winning today; however, 
we are concerned about these trends in readiness indicators. A major factor in the 
decline is the increasing age of our aircraft. For example, our flying hours have re- 
mained relatively constant over the past 5 years, but their cost has increased by 
over 45 percent after inflation. Older aircraft are simply more difficult to maintain 
as mechanical failures become less predictable, repairs become more complicated, 
and parts become harder to come by and more expensive. But, even with these con- 
tributing factors, we had the best year in our history for aviation safety, a clear 
measure of our people’s professionalism. 

MODERNIZATION 

Today, the average age of our aircraft is almost 22 years old. Even if we execute 
every modernization program on our books — which amounts to procuring about 100 
aircraft per year in the near future — our aircraft average age continues to rise, 
reaching nearly 30 years old by 2020. In order to level off this increasing trend, we 
would have to procure about 150 aircraft per year. To actually reduce the average 
age of our aircraft, we would need to procure about 170 aircraft per year. Similarly, 
where as industry replaces or totally renovates their facilities on a 50-year cycle, 
competing priorities have resulted in a 150-year facilities recapitalization rate. We 
are in a position where we can only address the most urgent repair issues, while 
our backlog of real property maintenance continues to grow. We are working to slow 
down the aging of our fleet and infrastructure, but the climbing costs of operations 
and maintenance, as well as competing modernization effectiveness goals, continue 
to prevent that from happening. Consequently, we do not have the procurement 
funding to recapitalize our fleet and facilities to the extent that we would like. 

However, even with these challenges, we have molded and transformed aerospace 
power into a crucial component of joint operations. Because of this, we have ex- 
panded our vision for the future. Our new Vision 2020 — Global Vigilance, Reach and 
Power captures the philosophy that transformed us into a “force of choice” for rapid 
expeditionary operations. Our strategic plan institutionalizes this vision by linking 
the capabilities we need in the future with what we do best — our core competencies. 

Core Competencies 

Aerospace Superiority — The ability to control what moves through air 
and space . . . ensures freedom of action. 

Information Superiority — The ability to control and exploit informa- 
tion to our Nation’s advantage . . . ensures decision dominance. 

Global Attack — The ability to engage adversary targets anywhere, any- 
time . . . holds any adversary at risk. 

Precision Engagement — The ability to deliver desired effects with 
minimal risk and collateral damage . . . denies the enemy sanctuary. 

Rapid Global Mobility — The ability to rapidly position forces anywhere 
in the world . . . ensures unprecedented responsiveness. 

Agile Combat Support — The ability to sustain flexible and efficient 
combat operations ... is the foundation of success. 
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Nothing illustrates our culture of transformation better than the Expeditionary 
Aerospace Force — the “EAF.” In October 1999, the heavy demand for aerospace 
power drove us to restructure our forces so we could inject some stability and pre- 
dictability into the lives of our people. By December 2000, we had completed the 
first full rotation cycle of the EAF. In the span of less than 2 years, we succeeded 
in restructuring ourselves into a more sustainable, flexible, and responsive force. We 
now give the commanders in chief (CINCs) expeditionary aerospace packages that 
are tailored and trained-to-task to meet their full mission requirements. 

In 2000, we were involved in the full spectrum of operations — from famines, fires, 
and hurricanes to major contingency operations. Yet, the diversity of these missions 
didn’t stifle us; it stimulated our creativity. We’re already light and lean, so now 
we’re pushing the envelope with technologies that will revolutionize the way we de- 
liver aerospace power for the Nation. We are developing directed energy weapons 
capable of effects at the speed of light; unmanned aerial vehicles that reduce the 
risk to our people while giving us greater capability at a lower cost; space tech- 
nologies that radically increase the effectiveness of our aerospace operations; and 
aircraft like the F-22 that are more survivable and lethal than our current fighters. 
We don’t wait until we’re forced to improve — innovation and adaptation are our her- 
itage. 

Our creativity also extends to how we conduct business inside our organization. 
We are realizing significant cost efficiencies by benchmarking the best in commer- 
cial and government business practices and adapting them to our unique environ- 
ment. We are leveraging technology by integrating our people, operations, and over- 
sight into a globally-connected, enterprise-wide, and secure information network. We 
are conducting manpower and program competitions to take advantage of the best 
opportunities for outsourcing and privatization. We’re improving the way we plan, 
program, acquire, and protect our air, space, and information systems. Our reinven- 
tion teams have saved more than $30 billion during the last decade. Of course better 
business practices aren’t a choice; they’re necessary to maximize the returns on our 
Nation’s investment. 

This posture statement will give you a good idea about where we’ve been, where 
we’re going, and what’s necessary to remain the world’s best aerospace force. Aero- 
space power is America’s asymmetric advantage, and we’re determined to make sure 
America keeps it. 


America’s Air Force in 2000 

In 2000, we participated in the full spectrum of military operations — from deter- 
rence and combat contingency operations to humanitarian aid and disaster assist- 
ance. Across this spectrum, it was Global Vigilance, Reach, and Power that was es- 
sential for assuring U.S. national security and international stability. We provided 
global vigilance using our intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) as- 
sets; force protection measures; and deterrence missions. Our mobility assets and 
pre-positioned munitions contributed to our global reach. Finally, we displayed glob- 
al power in Iraq and the Balkans with our unmatched capability to create precise 
military effects when called upon or threatened. These three facets of aerospace 
power are interdependent, collectively providing rapid aerospace dominance for 
America. Perhaps most importantly, all these accomplishments were against the 
backdrop of a pivotal transformation in the way we structure our forces to support 
expeditionary operations. This chapter will describe these efforts during the past 
year. 


THE EXPEDITIONARY AEROSPACE FORCE 

This year we completed our organizational transformation to an Expeditionary 
Aerospace Force — the EAF — a groundbreaking approach to organizing aerospace ca- 
pability. Given the demand for aerospace forces over the past 10 years, we designed 
a capability-based force structure to ensure that on-call, rotational forces can effec- 
tively meet both our steady-state and “pop-up” commitments, while giving our peo- 
ple more predictability and stability in their deployment schedules. We began imple- 
menting the initiative in October 1999, and successfully completed the first full rota- 
tion of our ten Aerospace Expeditionary Forces — the AEFs — in December 2000. 

The EAF includes both deployable and non-deployable warfighting and support 
forces. Our deployable AEFs are 10 packages of aerospace power. They provide us 
with the rotational base required to conduct multiple, concurrent small-scale contin- 
gencies, immediate crises, and “pop-up” engagements. These AEFs must be fully 
resourced to provide the full spectrum of aerospace power capabilities required by 
the warfighting CINCs. Our AEF Prime forces include those operational capabilities 
not organically assigned to the AEFs. They comprise our nuclear alert, regional com- 
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mand and control, and space operation forces, without which we could not meet our 
steady-state and contingency commitments. The AEFs are deployed and sustained 
by a robust mobility force called EAF Mobility. EAF Mobility is the Nation’s fastest 
system to transport the most urgent cargo, from troops and equipment to humani- 
tarian aid. Underlying the AEFs, AEF Prime, and EAF Mobility is EAF Founda- 
tion — the acquisition, medical, depot, training, and infrastructure resources needed 
to keep the other parts of the EAF operating. 

The EAF offers predictability for commanders to reconstitute, train, and organize 
their assigned forces to better meet their upcoming contingency requirements. Two 
AEFs are on-call every 3 months within the full-rotation period of 15 months. Addi- 
tionally, two Aerospace Expeditionary Wings (AEW) supplement these AEFs, alter- 
nating on-call duties every 120 days for “pop-up” conflicts. Two AEFs and one AEW 
represent about 20 percent of our combat forces, which equates to the maximum 
commitment the Air Force can maintain indefinitely without adversely impacting 
training or readiness. If tasked beyond this level, we would conduct surge operations 
as required. Upon completion of large-scale operations, the EAF would then recon- 
stitute before beginning a new rotational cycle. From now on, we will use the EAF 
to provide Joint Force Commanders trained-to-task, capability-based packages to 
meet their specific requirements. 

AEFs offer many operational advantages: 

• An AEF is fast — our goal is to deploy one AEF, or about 120 aircraft and 
10,000 airmen, within 48 hours, and we strive to provide up to 5 AEFs in 
15 days. 

• An AEF is light and lean — our global command and control infrastructure 
allows high-fidelity operational support in near real-time from the continen- 
tal U.S. This enables a “reachback” capability that helps minimize the de- 
ployment of supporting equipment and personnel and simplifies force pro- 
tection. 

• An AEF is lethal — it is capable of striking more than 200 targets per day. 

• An AEF is flexible — we provide a tailored, trained-to-task, strategically 
relevant force that rapidly projects power anywhere in the world. 

Lessons learned from the first AEF rotation are improving the force’s expedition- 
ary structure and concepts of operations. For example, our low density/high demand 
(LD/HD) platforms, such as the Airborne Warning and Control System (AWACS) 
and U— 2 reconnaissance aircraft, have been strained by supporting continuous oper- 
ations — deploying up to five times more frequently than other forces. As a short- 
term remedy, we stood-up another AWACS squadron (without procuring additional 
aircraft) to better align the squadrons with the AEF rotation. For the long-term, in- 
stead of procuring more LD/HD platforms, we are developing transformational solu- 
tions to perform these missions more effectively, while providing more persistence 
over the target area. For example, we are exploring the transition of the U-2 and 
other over-tasked ISR missions to unmanned aerial vehicles (UAVs), common wide- 
body (multi-radar) aircraft, and/or space-based assets. These future capabilities 
should arrest some of the operations tempo issues facing our most critical LD/HD 
assets. 

The success of the EAF depends on the vital contributions of all the components 
of the Total Force — active, guard, Reserve, civilians, and contractors. The stability 
of the 15-month cycle has allowed the Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard 
to meet (or even exceed) their programmed 10 percent tasking to the EAF. Our Re- 
serve components currently provide the EAF about 7 percent of its expeditionary 
combat support, 20 percent of its combat forces, 33 percent of its air refueling as- 
sets, and 44 percent of its intratheater airlift. 

AEROSPACE OPERATIONS 

Aerospace power can bring a rapid halt to human suffering or attacking forces. 
Our presence in struggling regions of the world, like East Timor and Mozambique, 
brings help where it is needed, builds goodwill, improves international relations, 
and provides valuable real-world training. Alternatively, we can create military ef- 
fects against our adversaries, like we have done in the Balkans and Southwest Asia. 

Our aerospace forces have the flexibility and agility for simultaneous engagement 
across the full spectrum of military operations. We are prepared to maintain re- 
gional stability, protect national interests, and help win America’s wars whenever 
called. The following are a few of the operations in which we participated this year. 

Operation Stabilise 

When the province of East Timor attempted to break away from Indonesia, the 
resulting conflict caused thousands of residents to flee their homes. The U.N. relied 
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on our airlift to deliver the manpower and supplies to stabilize the region. Inter- 
theater airlift, provided by C-5s, C-141s, and C-17s, transported 1,580 Thai peace- 
keepers to the region. Intratheater C-130H aircraft from Elmendorf AFB, Alaska, 
flew over 600 hours transporting more than 1,800 personnel and 1,250 tons of com- 
bat support equipment and humanitarian aid to Dili and Komorro in East Timor. 

Operation Atlas Response 

In March 2000, flooding devastated Mozambique, driving hundreds of thousands 
of people from their homes. We responded as part of Joint Task Force Atlas Re- 
sponse, flying more than 600 sorties that delivered 970 tons of crucial supplies. 
Crews flying C-130s and C-17s transported nearly 2,000 non-governmental relief 
workers to Maputo, Mozambique’s capital city, and Beira, the country’s second larg- 
est city. Rescue and special operations crews played a key role ensuring supplies 
were distributed properly. 

Balkan Operations 

In 2000, we conducted 16 percent, or about 2,000 of the 12,000 combat sorties 
flown in the Balkans in support of the Kosovo Forces (KFOR) and Stabilization 
Forces (SFOR). Yet this statistic significantly understates our contribution to these 
Balkan operations. Our fighter, tanker, command and control (C 2 ), ISR, and airlift 
aircraft; C 2 facilities; combat search and rescue forces; special operations units; 
UAVs; and space-based resources were indispensable to the performance of all joint 
and coalition operations. 

United States Wildfire Relief 

Our people played a pivotal role fighting the worst wildfires to ravage the western 
United States in 50 years. In 48 airlift missions, we transported 330 tons of cargo 
and over 5,900 Army, Marine, and civilian firefighters to Idaho, Montana, and Cali- 
fornia. Three Air National Guard and one Reserve C-130 aircraft, equipped with the 
Modular Airborne Fire Fighting System (MAFFS), flew 870 missions and dropped 
almost 2.3 million gallons of fire suppressant across 19 states within a 6-month pe- 
riod. 

Southwest Asian Operations 

During 2000, we maintained a continuous presence of 8,000 airmen in Southwest 
Asia in support of Operations Northern Watch and Southern Watch. Our aerospace 
superiority assets (including air, space, and information systems) produced an envi- 
ronment that permitted more than 23,000 coalition combat sorties without a single 
combat loss. Of these sorties, 63 percent, or 14,500, were flown by the Air Force. 
We responded to Iraqi no-fly zone violations and air defense threats with precision- 
guided munitions (PGMs ), destroying a significant portion of Iraq’s anti-aircraft ar- 
tillery systems, threat radars, and command centers. 

Northeast Asian Operations 

As the Nation marks the 50th anniversary of the Korean War, we continue to 
maintain a significant presence in South Korea and Japan, and conduct joint and 
combined exercises with the host nations. Cope Thunder, executed in early 2000, 
provided realistic training for aircrews, operations and logistics personnel, and se- 
lected C 2 operators by exercising complex combat operations across the Pacific Thea- 
ter. We also participated in exercise Ulchi Focus Lens, the world’s largest annual 
joint and combined computer simulation war game conducted with the Republic of 
Korea’s national mobilization exercise “Ulchi.” 

DETERRENCE 

America deters potential aggression by maintaining the ability and resolve to use 
overwhelming force against any adversary. We maintain this posture through our 
expeditionary, rapid global mobility, nuclear, and space forces. The bomber, with its 
unique strengths of flexible payload, global range, and in-flight retargeting or recall, 
is the cornerstone of our conventional and nuclear force projection capability. Addi- 
tionally, the land-based intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) provides a quick- 
reaction and highly reliable force with a mission capable rate above 99 percent. 

COUNTER-NUCLEAR, BIOLOGICAL, CHEMICAL OPERATIONS 

The potential use of weapons of mass destruction (WMD) against America and its 
allies is one of the most complex threats facing the DOD. Our balanced response 
to the proliferation of WMD, as outlined in our recently completed Air Force 
Counter-Nuclear, Biological, and Chemical (NBC) Operations Doctrine document, in- 
tegrates the four pillars of counterproliferation — proliferation prevention, 
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counterforce strategies, active defense efforts, and passive defense measures. Pro- 
liferation prevention restricts the spread of NBC weapons through political and dip- 
lomatic efforts, such as export controls and treaty agreements, but may also include 
denial operations when directed by the National Command Authorities. 
Counterforce operations include attacking an adversary’s NBC weapons and their 
associated production, transportation, and storage facilities prior to their use. Active 
defense focuses on intercepting conventional and unconventional NBC delivery sys- 
tems before they reach friendly forces. Finally, passive defense measures, including 
force protection, protect our people from the effects of an NBC attack and enable 
sustained aerospace combat operations. 

Our counter-NBC operational readiness initiative sets Air Force-wide standards 
for readiness, identifies shortfalls, and develops capabilities to effectively cope with 
NBC attacks. This initiative includes our recently developed counter-NBC roadmap 
and chemical warfare concept of operations (CW CONOPS). The roadmap is an inno- 
vative investment strategy that cuts across all facets of Air Force plans and pro- 
grams to increase counterproliferation visibility. The CW CONOPS, developed by 
our Pacific forces, is a plan to help us maintain high-paced operations during NBC 
attacks on air bases. 


FORCE PROTECTION 

Force protection comprises the activities that prevent or mitigate hostile actions 
against our people and resources when they are not directly engaged with the 
enemy. In 2000, our force protection personnel made 41 vulnerability assessments 
that were used to improve our physical security, the safeguarding of our food and 
water supplies, and our ability to respond to WMD incidents both at home and 
abroad. We developed a surface-to-air missile (SAM) footprint mapping capability, 
which couples site-specific topography with the effective range of hand-held SAMs, 
to direct security forces to probable threat locations. We have also instilled a force 
protection mindset in our people by incorporating force protection into the curricu- 
lum at all levels of professional military education and as part of Warrior Week dur- 
ing basic training. Protecting our people remains a top priority at all command lev- 
els. 


INFORMATION ASSURANCE AND NETWORK DEFENSE 

Information assurance (IA) and computer network defense are the strategy and 
means to deliver crucial information securely to the warfighter. We are in a daily 
battle for information superiority. Our air tasking orders, flying schedules, mainte- 
nance and logistics records, C 2 , and other operational functions are carried over our 
networks, making them a key target for potential adversaries. In 2000, we devel- 
oped a plan to integrate operations, people, technology, and oversight through an 
enterprise-wide, network-centric concept. This plan includes operations and informa- 
tion protection; automated and dynamic detection and response; consolidated situa- 
tional awareness and decision support; and IA in deployed and classified environ- 
ments. For example, we monitor and evaluate network anomalies detected by our 
automated security incident measurement system (ASIMS). This system recognizes 
the latest hacking techniques to ensure early warning of attempted penetrations 
into our systems. 

INTELLIGENCE, SURVEILLANCE AND RECONNAISSANCE 

Our air-breathing and space-based ISR assets combine to provide America global 
vigilance by exploiting the high ground and actively monitoring the entire globe for 
emerging threats and treaty compliance. They provide an integrated capability to 
collect, process, and disseminate accurate and timely information that allows our de- 
cision-makers to rapidly analyze and respond to changing global conditions, and en- 
ables us to obtain and maintain decision dominance. In 2000, our ISR assets mon- 
itored Iraqi compliance with U.N. sanctions as part of Operations Northern and 
Southern Watch and were key to providing critical real-time decision-making infor- 
mation to NATO leaders in the Balkans. 

COUNTER-DRUG OPERATIONS 

We are actively supporting the National Drug Control Strategy. Our AW ACS and 
other ISR assets, with tanker support, detect suspected drug traffickers in the South 
American source zone and monitor their activities through the Caribbean transit 
zone to their arrival and apprehension in the United States. Air National Guard 
forces conduct the majority of our counter-drug missions, employing an impressive 
variety of capabilities from intelligence and airlift to ground-based radar and fighter 
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interception. The Guard’s domestic counter-drug operations focused on state and 
Federal law enforcement support, interdiction, eradication, and drug demand reduc- 
tion. The Reserve was also an important participant, flying patrol missions, and pro- 
viding mobile training teams, intelligence, and linguists. In 2000, the Reserve pro- 
vided 68 personnel, flew 105 missions, and conducted 15 mobile training team de- 
ployments in support of worldwide counter-drug operations. 

Our civilian auxiliary, Civil Air Patrol (CAP), joined the Nation’s counter-drug 
program in 1986, partnering directly with U.S. Customs and the Drug Enforcement 
Administration. Since then it has flown thousands of hours a year in support of 
counter-drug efforts. During 2000, the CAP efforts prevented approximately $3 bil- 
lion worth of narcotics from entering the U.S. — a great all-volunteer accomplish- 
ment. The active, Guard, Reserve, and CAP are crucial partners in the Nation’s 
“war on drugs.” 


SECURITY ASSISTANCE 

Cooperative foreign relationships are crucial to building multinational coalitions, 
securing international access, and sustaining our commercial defense industry. In 
2000, we managed more than 3,800 contracts for sales of aircraft, spare parts, muni- 
tions, and training valued at over $103 billion. These contracts included sales of 
over 240 F-16s to the United Arab Emirates, Greece, Israel, and several other coun- 
tries. Through the foreign military sales and international military education and 
training programs, we trained approximately 4,600 international students in 
warfighting and professional military education. 

Our international armament cooperation program co-developed and fielded inter- 
operable weapon systems that effectively leveraged DOD resources by cost-sharing, 
employing foreign technical expertise, and securing larger economies of scale (reduc- 
ing the cost per unit). Under this program, we have reached more than 360 agree- 
ments with our allies and coalition partners involving research and development, 
production, equipment loans, and scientific and technical information exchanges. 

SAFETY 

The safety of our people is a principal concern in all our operations. A combina- 
tion of increased funding for aircraft improvements and the use of operational risk 
management yielded positive results in several safety categories. We had the lowest 
flight mishap rate in our history — 1.08 major mishaps per 100,000 hours of flight 
time. On the ground, we had our second lowest annual number of off-duty fatalities, 
with 50 (24 percent below our 10 year average of 65), and on-duty fatalities, with 
6. 

We continue to build on this success with innovative safety tools such as bird 
avoidance warning systems; an automated system to expedite mishap collection 
methods that supports operations and acquisition decision making; and a quality as- 
surance system that ensures fleet-wide flight safety deficiencies are rapidly cor- 
rected. 


CONCLUSION 

In 2000, we honored our tradition of operational excellence — firmly establishing 
our position as the National Command Authorities’ frequent choice for fast, flexible, 
and precise military response. We also have done something difficult for many large 
organizations — we overcame the inertia of the status quo, improving both how we 
operate and the quality of life for our people. We are now an Expeditionary Aero- 
space Force — organizationally transformed to sustain America’s aerospace advan- 
tage. Through global vigilance, reach, and power, we wield the unprecedented abil- 
ity to observe events around the globe, rapidly reach out to influence them, and if 
necessary, bring to bear the force needed to secure our National objectives. 

In this chapter we recounted some of our activities during the past year. In the 
next chapter we will move from the present to the future. Specifically, the discus- 
sion will turn to our understanding of the type of capabilities we must pursue to 
successfully contend with the future security environment. 

America’s Future Air Force 

The history of the Air Force is marked by an unshakable dedication to the prom- 
ise and potential of aerospace power as envisioned by our early pioneers. This en- 
during commitment has kept us on the cutting edge through continual organiza- 
tional, operational, and technological transformation. We no longer narrowly focus 
on one overarching adversary, but rather on full-spectrum employment of the Total 
Force whenever our Nation calls. In the new strategic environment, we integrate 
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air, space, and information to dominate the entire vertical realm. Indeed, we have 
transformed ourselves from a forward-based, organizationally stovepiped force struc- 
ture to a forward-deploying, integrated expeditionary force structure. Moreover, we 
accomplished this through a steady, well-planned process of continuous innovation. 
Given the increasing complexity of warfare and an ever-changing adversary, expedi- 
tionary aerospace power offers an expanded range of strategic and operational op- 
tions across the entire spectrum of engagement. Our commitment to technologies 
such as stealth, precision standoff weapons, and information warfare offers America 
new strategic options with less risk. This continuous transformation will preserve 
the Nations vital role in world leadership and the ability to defend its interests 
around the globe. 


THE GLOBAL SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 

Today’s security environment is unique in American history. We do not have a 
“peer competitor,” nor are we likely to see one in the near future. At the same time, 
we face a number of uncertainties and potential challenges that threaten America’s 
security and interests. These threats include regional hegemonies, asymmetric and 
transnational threats, and crises that may require intervention for humanitarian 
purposes. 

A hostile power, for example, may attempt to dominate a region by intimidating 
our allies or pursuing interests contrary to our own. Such a power may use anti- 
access strategies that attempt to deny our ability to deploy stabilizing military force. 
Today, we see many potential adversaries developing theater ballistic missiles and 
other anti-access capabilities to achieve this goal. Renegade actors may use asym- 
metric means such as terrorism, information warfare, or weapons of mass destruc- 
tion to radically enhance their disruptive capabilities at a relatively low cost. We 
experienced such a tragedy in 1996 when 19 deployed airmen were killed during the 
Khobar Towers bombing in Saudi Arabia. Other transnational or small-scale contin- 
gencies, including ethnic conflicts, international criminal activity, or insurgencies, 
may threaten our interests or the safety of our citizens (e.g., illicit drug activity in 
Latin America). Non-state actors and criminal organizations will continue to threat- 
en American interests through sophisticated technical means or by physical attack. 
Crises that can spill over state borders that require humanitarian assistance, such 
as environmental disasters, will persist. We recently responded to the floods in Afri- 
ca and the earthquakes in India. 

Space is an area where threats might emerge in the coming decade. Some of our 
potential adversaries have the ability to improve both their offensive and defensive 
military capabilities with commercially available space and information tech- 
nologies. At the same time, they may try to neutralize our space assets, especially 
as space becomes more vital to our military, civil, and commercial interests. 

Ultimately, any national-level response is predicated on the ability to rapidly 
adapt military capabilities and operational concepts to precisely achieve the desired 
objectives. We demonstrated this ability during Operations Desert Storm and Allied 
Force, and we will be even more formidable in the future. Should deterrence fail, 
aerospace power is a force of choice for rapid response with minimum risk to U.S. 
personnel and non-combatants. 


OUR VISION 

Our vision, America’s Air Force: Global Vigilance, Reach, and Power — Vision 2020, 
published in June 2000, provides a template for the ongoing transformation of the 
Air Force and aerospace power into the 21st century. Our vision underscores that 
people — our Total Force — are the foundation of the Air Force. We describe an aero- 
space domain best exploited by an integrated air, space, and information force. We 
present our forces in capability-based packages, called Aerospace Expeditionary 
Forces (AEF), each built upon the pillars of aerospace expertise, our core com- 
petencies — Aerospace Superiority, Information Superiority, Global Attack, Precision 
Engagement, Rapid Global Mobility, and Agile Combat Support. In the end, our vi- 
sion focuses us on our mission: To defend the United States and protect its interests 
through aerospace power. 


OUR STRATEGIC PLAN 

We believe that aerospace power will be, indeed must be, increasingly called upon 
as the Nation’s military instrument of choice in an uncertain world. No other option 
is as fast, flexible, or necessary to the execution of joint operations. The Air Force 
Strategic Plan is the broad framework to institutionalize our vision. It anticipates 
the future security environment and provides guidance on major force moderniza- 
tion and investment strategies by identifying fourteen critical future capabilities 
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based upon the Air Force core competencies and support areas. It is our roadmap 
to the future. 


THE TOTAL FORCE 

Our Total Force builds on a foundation of high standards and strong cooperation 
among our active, Reserve, Guard, civilian and contractor personnel. Simply stated, 
we could not perform our mission without the combined contributions of all compo- 
nents. On any given day, members of the Guard and Reserve work side-by-side with 
their Active Duty counterparts. Today, our Guard and Reserve assets account for 
38 percent of our fighter force, 60 percent of our air refueling capability, 71 percent 
of our intratheater airlift, and significant portions of our rescue and support re- 
sources. The Reserve is the sole provider of unique capabilities such as aerial spray, 
space shuttle helicopter rescue support, and hurricane hunting, while the Guard 
provides 100 percent of our homeland air defense capability. Additionally, the Guard 
and Reserve have an increasing presence in the bomber force and in space, intel- 
ligence, and information systems. Guard and Reserve units provide essential sup- 
port for training new pilots, manning radar and regional control centers, performing 
flight check functions at our depots, and conducting space operations. Equally im- 
portant, our civilian members and contractors provide specialized administrative, 
technical, and managerial expertise that complement the functions performed by 
uniformed members. Without these combined skills, we could not operate as an ex- 
peditionary force. In the future, we will foster an even closer and more interdepend- 
ent partnership between all of our components through new organizational struc- 
tures and more interactive and flexible career patterns. 

AEROSPACE INTEGRATION 

Our domain stretches from the earth’s surface to the far reaches of our satellites’ 
orbits in a seamless operational medium. However, even with the best aircraft and 
spacecraft optimized for their respective environments, the aerospace effects we cre- 
ate hinge on our people and their ability to rapidly and continuously integrate our 
air, space, and information systems. Accordingly, we have modified our command 
organizations to take full advantage of the resulting synergy. 

In September 2000, for example, we designated the Aerospace Operations Center 
(AOC) as a “weapon system” of the future. This hub of advanced networks will gath- 
er and fuse the full range of information in real-time — from the strategic to the tac- 
tical level — giving Joint Force Component Commanders actionable knowledge to 
rapidly employ their forces in the battlespace. 

Effectively employing integrated aerospace power requires commanders who ex- 
ploit the entire aerospace continuum, both on a regional and global scale. This new 
paradigm of employment must be instilled in the minds of airmen at all levels of 
Air Force professional military education. To help achieve this end, we created an 
Aerospace Basic Course for newly commissioned officers to ensure they understand 
the different elements of aerospace power. Similarly, our Developing Aerospace 
Leaders initiative is determining the best way to cultivate the skills needed to lead 
in a dynamic, changing environment. We are infusing air, space, and information 
operators into all key command and training courses to expand their breadth of ex- 
perience and core knowledge. Finally, our Space Warfare Center established a space 
aggressor squadron to increase the awareness of threats from space-capable adver- 
saries and improve our ability to defend against them. 

EVOLVING THE FULL-SPECTRUM EAF 

Providing the flexibility needed for full-spectrum operations requires continued ef- 
forts to round out the capabilities of our AEFs to make them virtually interchange- 
able. Currently, our 10 AEFs are not equal in capability. For example, only three 
of the ten AEFs are equipped with long-range, precision standoff strike capabilities, 
and only nine have an F-16CJ squadron for suppression of enemy air defenses. 

As the EAF continues to mature and technologies advance, we will expand the 
capabilities each AEF can provide. We will enlarge the battlespace an AEF can con- 
trol; enhance our ability to do real-time, adaptive targeting; and dramatically in- 
crease the number of targets an AEF can engage in a day. Finally, we will improve 
our expeditionary combat support capabilities — effective, responsive logistics are the 
key to sustaining expeditionary forces and operating from austere locations. 

OPERATIONS IN THE FUTURE GLOBAL SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 

The changing security environment requires us to change the way we plan and 
operate. Aerospace power’s ability to perform effects-based operations (i.e., focusing 
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on achieving desired effects versus creating target lists) means we can support the 
joint force commander in ways unimaginable only a few years ago. Our ongoing 
transformation enables our long-range, standoff, all-weather precision, and stealth 
capabilities to rapidly counter any adversary’s attempt to deny us access to a thea- 
ter. 

This global strike capability, combined with responsive logistics, will then help to 
achieve the rapid halt of human suffering or threatening forces. Lastly, the massing 
of joint firepower at the time and location of our choosing will create the conditions 
that permit the safe deployment and employment of our joint forces. Once deployed, 
our force protection measures will provide defense against asymmetric threats. 
Through long-range stealth, precision standoff weaponry, and information oper- 
ations, we are able to project substantial effects without subjecting our forces to sub- 
stantial risk. Aerospace power’s inherent versatility and precision form a large part 
of this tremendous capability, giving our leaders unprecedented strategic initiative 
and flexibility now and in future operations. Aerospace power is the Nation’s asym- 
metric advantage. 


HOMELAND SECURITY 

The Air Force has always contributed to homeland defense by deterring aggres- 
sors, intercepting intruders, and providing ballistic missile warning. However, de- 
fending our homeland has assumed new and daunting dimensions with the in- 
creased threat of terrorism, the spread of information warfare techniques, and the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. Our traditional defenses are often in- 
complete against these unconventional threats. 

We are significant supporters of a multi-layered missile defense system incor- 
porating space-based elements that provide effective, affordable, global protection 
against a wide range of threats. Future space capabilities like the Space Based In- 
frared System (SBIRS) will greatly enhance our ability to track and engage ballistic 
missiles, while space-based radar technologies (if transitioned into deployed sys- 
tems) will track fixed and mobile ballistic missile launchers. The Airborne Laser 
(ABL) will engage boost-phase ballistic missiles, while the F-22, working with ad- 
vanced ISR systems, will defend against cruise missiles. The Air Force expects to 
be a principal player in any future missile defense system. 

The Total Force brings a variety of capabilities to the defense of our homeland. 
The Air National Guard is positioned to ensure the air defense of the Nation while 
providing critical resources like airlift, command and control, and disaster prepared- 
ness response forces to other lead agencies and the Joint Forces Civil Support 
Teams. Our Air Force Medical Service is acquiring a variety of modular packages 
that can be used to support civilian authorities requesting our assistance at home 
or abroad. The Small Portable Expeditionary Aeromedical Rapid Response or 
“SPEARR” teams deploy ten highly trained specialists within 2 hours of notification 
with the capability to provide a broad scope of care, including initial disaster medi- 
cal assessment, emergency surgery, critical care, and patient transport preparation. 
In February 2001, we participated in a 3-day bioterrorism exercise, Alamo Alert, in 
San Antonio, Texas. This tabletop exercise explored city, county, state, and Federal 
responses to the release of a biological agent. We will use the lessons learned from 
this exercise to merge the disaster response plans of different agencies so they will 
work together more effectively. Developing a robust homeland defense strategy is 
critical to the Nation. The Air Force stands ready today, as in the past, to contribute 
our special capabilities, as well as develop new technologies that can aid civil au- 
thorities in combating any threat or attack to our homeland. 

URBAN OPERATIONS 

By 2015, half the world’s 7.2 billion people will live in urban centers. The growing 
migration to cities means an increased likelihood that military targets will be in 
close proximity to non-combatants. We must, therefore, place special emphasis on 
producing precise, predictable effects with minimal collateral damage to surround- 
ing structures. Advances in target identification and precision weapons delivery 
have propelled us from committing multiple aircraft for each target during World 
War II (e.g., 1,000 B-17 sorties dropped 9,000 bombs to destroy one target in 1943) 
to utilizing a single aircraft to neutralize multiple targets during Operation Allied 
Force (e.g., one B-2 with 16 bombs hit 16 different targets in 1999). We are pioneer- 
ing a new class of non-kinetic weapons that will create the desired effects without 
death and physical destruction. Large-scale conflicts will always include some de- 
gree of devastation, but non-kinetic weaponry and precision effects provide ex- 
panded options for our Nation’s leaders across the entire spectrum of conflict. Preci- 
sion effects also offer the potential to significantly reduce the duration of a conflict 
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by concentrating our force on high-value military targets. This minimizes collateral 
damage, unintended consequences, and the accompanying pressures such problems 
bring to coalition cohesion. 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY COMMITMENT 

Our commitment to a strong science and technology (S&T) program is fundamen- 
tal to maintaining aerospace dominance in the 21st century. We continue to invest 
in a broad and balanced set of technologies derived from basic research, applied re- 
search, and advanced technology development on a continuum of maturity levels 
from short- to long-term. This time-scaled approach keeps emerging capabilities in 
the pipeline and fosters revolutionary developments. 

The Air Force S&T community is working closely with operators and strategic 
planners to explicitly link research activities with our core competencies, critical fu- 
ture capabilities, and future concepts of operation. This effort has produced S&T 
goals in the areas of time sensitive targeting; improved command, control, and infor- 
mation systems; survivability (defensive efforts); lethality and neutralization (offen- 
sive efforts); and improved power generation, propulsion, and vehicles. In accord- 
ance with the Fiscal Year 2001 National Defense Authorization Act, we are also con- 
ducting a major review of our S&T program to identify both short-term objectives 
and long-range challenges. 

No matter how strong our commitment to S&T, however, our efforts will be jeop- 
ardized if we don’t protect our developing technologies. We are taking aggressive 
measures to safeguard existing and emerging technologies from compromise that 
would degrade combat effectiveness, shorten the expected combat life of a system, 
or stall program development. 


CONCLUSION 

We have adapted to the new strategic environment by incorporating new tech- 
nologies, operational concepts, and organizational structures — the definition of 
transformation. For the good of the Nation, we cannot afford to stop with the trans- 
formation we have already achieved. Given the increasing complexity of warfare and 
the access potential adversaries have to new technologies, we now need to move 
ahead even more quickly. If we emphasize those force elements that have the flexi- 
bility to respond to the new strategic challenge, we can realize order of magnitude 
increases in capability. For example, America can support the full spectrum of oper- 
ations at lower cost in dollars and manpower by emphasizing stealth, precision 
standoff weapons, and information technologies that mark a qualitative shift in 
military operations. Those same forces have relevance across the entire spectrum of 
conflict. If we exploit the aerospace capabilities that have emerged since our current 
war plans were established, we may not be faced with having to shrink from our 
responsibilities as a global power. Capitalizing on America’s asymmetric advan- 
tage — aerospace power — we can expand America’s strategic options at less risk. 
However, there’s a bill for this tremendous capability. We must fully fund our aero- 
space power force — the force that gives America a capability that is truly unique 
among nations. 


Roadmap to the Future 

In order to remain the world’s preeminent aerospace force, we must continue our 
transformation and work through the financial hurdles before us. A strong economy 
has made retaining and recruiting an all-volunteer force extremely difficult, but we 
have taken significant steps to reduce the downward trends. The increasing cost of 
readiness (including operations and maintenance) is consuming the funds required 
to modernize our systems and our infrastructure. We have developed a responsible, 
time-phased plan to modernize our force without sacrificing readiness or capability 
goals. However, even if the plan is approved after Secretary Rumsfeld’s review, we 
do not have the modernization funds to fully execute it. Finally, through constant 
innovation and adaptation, we are linking emerging technologies with our future 
concepts of operation in order to evolve our aerospace capabilities while providing 
the Nation the most effective return on its investments. Taking care of our people, 
improving readiness, and procuring upgraded and new, integrated systems are cru- 
cial to ensuring we can deliver rapid aerospace dominance well into the 21st cen- 
tury. 


PEOPLE 

Force structure drawdowns and a high demand for U.S. military presence around 
the globe have had a significant impact on our Total Force — active, Reserve, Guard, 
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civilians, and contractors. Last year, at any given time, an average of 13,000 Total 
Force members were deployed around the world. Another 76,000 people were sta- 
tioned overseas on permanent assignment. Retaining our military people is the first 
step in maintaining our combat capability and readiness, and will help alleviate 
many of our current recruiting and training problems. We need help to ensure our 
civilian work force is properly sized and shaped. We also continue to address the 
quality of life and quality of service concerns of all our people by creating better 
living and working environments for them. Finally, we are developing leaders who 
understand the full spectrum of expeditionary and integrated operations and the im- 
portance of giving every member an equal opportunity to serve and succeed. All of 
these actions are crucial to sustaining the foundation of our force — Air Force people. 

Retention 

We are unique among the Services in that we are a retention-based force. We de- 
pend on retaining highly trained and skilled people to sustain our readiness posture 
for rapid global deployment. By meeting retention goals, we can reduce our current 
recruiting and training requirements, and build and maintain our technical exper- 
tise. However, we expect the economic climate will continue to make retaining our 
skilled enlisted and officer personnel difficult over the next several years. About 7 
out of every 10 enlisted airmen will make a reenlistment decision between now and 
2004. Exit surveys show the availability of civilian jobs as the primary reason our 
people decide to separate from the Air Force. To retain these people, we must con- 
tinue to improve compensation; not only in terms of pay, but also by reimbursing 
the out-of-pocket expenses incurred during frequent moves, deployments, and other 
temporary duty. The viability of the all-volunteer force depends on military service 
remaining a competitive career option. We will continue to retain our people 
through quality of life initiatives. 

In 2000, we held two retention summits chartered to identify the reasons people 
decide to leave the Air Force and to develop solutions to retain them. From the sum- 
mit, we produced and are implementing 19 initiatives to improve retention, includ- 
ing establishing career assistance advisors at our bases to maximize the benefits of 
performance feedback sessions and provide selective reenlistment program counsel- 
ing. 

With respect to officer retention, we closely monitor the officer cumulative con- 
tinuation rate (CCR), or the percentage of officers entering their 4th year of service 
(6 years for pilots and navigators) who will complete their 11th year of service given 
existing retention patterns. In fiscal year 2000, the pilot CCR dropped to 45 percent 
from the high of 87 percent in fiscal year 1995. Non-rated operations and mission 
support officer retention rates have also dropped over the past 2 years. In fact, re- 
tention rates have decreased for several high-tech specialties — developmental engi- 
neers, scientists, communication officers, and acquisition managers are in high de- 
mand. Conversely, navigator and air battle manager rates improved in fiscal year 
2000, rising to 69 percent and 51 percent from last year’s rates of 62 percent and 
45 percent, respectively. 

We aggressively use bonuses to retain our members. For example, a flexible avia- 
tion continuation pay (ACP) program is integral to our multi-faceted plan to retain 
pilots. Under a provision of the Fiscal Year 2000 National Defense Authorization 
Act (NDAA), we began offering ACP payments through 25 years of aviation service 
at up to $25,000 per year, and expanded eligibility to pilots below the rank of briga- 
dier general. This resulted in a substantial increase in additional years of service 
commitment. The fiscal year 2001 ACP program includes two enhancements for 
first-time eligible pilots: the up-front lump sum payment cap was raised from 
$100,000 to $150,000 and up-front payment options were expanded. These changes 
were made to enhance the attractiveness of longer-term agreements. 

Seventy-six percent of our enlisted skills are now targeted with reenlistment bo- 
nuses, and we are considering bonuses for some non-rated line officer categories. 
The need to widen our bonus footprint, coupled with current below-goal retention 
rates, is strong evidence that the basic pay structure is too low. The addition of the 
officer and enlisted critical skills retention bonus of up to $200,000 during a career, 
which was authorized in the fiscal year 2001 NDAA, should help retain those people 
with skill sets in high demand by the civilian sector. We have also targeted our en- 
listed members with those crucial skills by increasing special duty assignment pay 
to $600 per month. 

Our Guard and Reserve have also taken steps to address retention problems by 
authorizing special pay and enlistment bonuses for critical enlisted specialties, ACP 
for active Guard and Reserve pilots, and special salary rates for full-time Reserve 
component military technicians. Implementation of the EAF concept will also help 
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alleviate some of their retention challenges by providing advanced deployment no- 
tice to civilian employers. 

Recruiting 

We missed our enlisted recruiting goal only twice since the inception of the all- 
volunteer force in 1973: fiscal year 1979 and fiscal year 1999. In fiscal year 2000, 
we waged an all-out “war” to recruit America’s best — and won. We exceeded our en- 
listed recruiting goal of 34,000 by almost 400 without lowering our standards. We 
still require 99 percent of our recruits to have high school diplomas, and nearly 73 
percent of our recruits score in the top half of all scores on the Armed Forces Quali- 
fication Test. In addition, we brought 848 prior-service members back on Active 
Duty, compared to 601 in fiscal year 1999 and 196 in fiscal year 1998. 

Successful recruiting means enlisting airmen whose aptitudes match the technical 
requirements we need. Although we met our overall recruiting goals in fiscal year 
2000, we fell about 1,600 short of our goal of 12,428 recruits with mechanical apti- 
tudes. In response, we are developing a targeted program to highlight the many op- 
portunities we offer to mechanics, as well as a “prep school” to increase the number 
of airmen qualified to attend courses in areas such as jet engine repair and avionics 
maintenance. These efforts are paying off — through the first 4 months of fiscal year 
2001 we have met or exceeded our monthly goal for mechanically skilled recruits. 

As with our retention efforts, we are using bonuses to improve recruiting. An in- 
crease in the enlistment bonus to $20,000 for our hard-to-fill critical skills positions 
proved successful — 68 percent of our bonus-eligible recruits selected a 6-year initial 
enlistment in fiscal year 2000. We also introduced a $6,000 “kicker” to encourage 
new recruits to enlist during our most difficult recruiting months: February, March, 
April, and May. 

Additionally, we held a comprehensive review of our recruiting and accessions 
processes. One of the most important initiatives that came out of this review was 
to increase our recruiter force. Therefore, we augmented our permanent recruiters 
with temporary duty personnel for periods of 120 days. This action resulted in an 
extra 1,100 recruits during the spring and summer of 2000. We increased the num- 
ber of recruiter authorizations from 1,209 to 1,450 in fiscal year 2000, and we 
project 1,650 recruiter authorizations by the end of 2001. The Active Duty draw- 
down has also created an additional recruiting challenge for our Guard and Reserve 
components. As a result, the Air Force Reserve is increasing its recruiting force in 
fiscal year 2001 by 50 recruiters (to 564), and the Air National Guard is adding 65 
recruiters (to 413) over the next 3 years. 

Officer recruiting is not immune to the economic factors affecting enlisted recruit- 
ing. As of March 2001, the Reserve Officer Training Corps (ROTC) anticipates short- 
falls of 400 officers in fiscal year 2002 and 280 in fiscal year 2003 (against a yearly 
goal of 2,000). We are considering several initiatives to attract more candidates, in- 
cluding offering cadets contracts after their freshman year rather than waiting until 
the end of their sophomore year, as well as recommending legislation to permit an 
officer accession bonus and to increase enlisted commissioning opportunities. In fis- 
cal year 2000, we achieved 97 percent of our line officer accession target, even 
though fiscal year 2000 production was 5 percent above fiscal year 1999 and 21 per- 
cent greater than fiscal year 1998. 

Recruiting health-care professionals has also been challenging. Many medical, 
dental, nurse, and biomedical specialties are critically short. For example, only 80 
percent of our clinical pharmacy positions are filled. In 2001, for the first time, we 
will be offering a $10,000 accession bonus to pharmacists who enter Active Duty. 

Finally, we launched a multi-faceted marketing campaign, including television 
and movie theater advertising. Our ads depict the teamwork, dedication, and tech- 
nological sophistication that characterize the Air Force. The Air Force Reserve and 
Air National Guard also launched a national campaign that includes television, 
radio, and outdoor advertisements. 

Civilian Workforce Shaping 

In 1989, approximately 17 percent of our civilians were in their first 5 years of 
service. Today, that figure is less than 10 percent. In the next 5 years, more than 
40 percent of our civilian career workforce will be eligible for optional or early re- 
tirement. Compounding this problem, the downsizing of the past decade has skewed 
the mix of civilian workforce skills. While we are meeting mission needs today, with- 
out the proper civilian force shaping tools, we risk not being ready to meet tomor- 
row’s challenges. 

We have developed several initiatives to address our civilian workforce concerns. 
These initiatives include finding new ways to attract and recruit civilian employees; 
developing streamlined, flexible, and expedited hiring processes; supporting pay 
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flexibility to better align salaries with those of private industry; and increasing the 
availability of student loan repayment programs. 

We also realize that we must renew the mid-level civilian workforce to meet the 
demands of an increasingly technical force. We will accomplish this through job pro- 
ficiency training, leadership development, academic courses, and retraining. Fur- 
ther, we believe that funding civilian tuition assistance programs, as we do for our 
military people, and having the flexibility to pay for job licenses and certifications, 
will help our shaping efforts. 

However, we must also use separation management tools to create vacancies so 
the civilian work force is continuously refreshed with new talent and contains the 
right skills mix. These tools include pay comparability, and extending special vol- 
untary separation incentive pay (VSIP) and voluntary early retirement authority 
(VERA) for workforce restructuring. We also need an incentive to provide employees 
the option to offset all or part of the early retirement penalty to their annuity 
through a lump-sum payment to the civil service retirement and disability fund. 

Quality of Life 

For the first time in 5 years, we are adding manpower and workplace environ- 
ment to our core quality of life priorities. Updated wartime planning factors and 
real-world operations validated our increased manpower requirements. Meeting our 
existing mission requirements with our current end strength is wearing out our peo- 
ple. We need to increase our end strength by 12,000 personnel above our fiscal year 
2000 level, primarily in the combat, combat support, low density/high demand, and 
high-tempo areas. 

A good quality of life is central to attracting and retaining our people. The fiscal 
year 2001 NDAA provided a 3.7 percent pay raise, one-half percent above private 
sector wage growth, and a targeted pay raise for our mid-level enlisted members 
ranging from $32 to $58 per month. While these are positive developments, military 
pay, particularly for mid-grade NCOs and officers, remains below comparable pri- 
vate sector salaries. In fiscal year 2001, our members’ out-of-pocket housing ex- 
penses will be reduced from 18.9 percent to 15 percent, but at significant cost to 
our budget. A goal of zero out-of-pocket housing costs by fiscal year 2005, as directed 
by the former Secretary of Defense, will be difficult to fund within current projec- 
tions. To help reduce out-of-pocket moving expenses, the NDAA equalized disloca- 
tion allowances for our lower ranking enlisted force, and authorized advanced pay- 
ment of temporary lodging expenses and a pet quarantine reimbursement up to 
$275. 

Providing our people with safe, affordable accommodations improves their quality 
of life and, in turn, increases retention. Our dormitory master plan will build or re- 
place dormitory rooms throughout the Air Force. We continue to pursue a private 
room policy for our airmen. Currently, 86 percent of our unaccompanied airmen 
housed on base have a private room with a shared bath. We also plan to replace, 
improve, or privatize over 10,000 family housing units. In addition, ensuring our 
members have adequate officer and enlisted visiting quarters and temporary lodging 
facilities remains a high priority. Constructing and maintaining sufficient numbers 
of on-base facilities yields significant savings in moving and travel costs while aid- 
ing force protection. 

Another important component of quality of life is health care. The year 2000 was 
a milestone year for our health-care program, with many changes taking effect in 
2001. TRICARE was expanded to include 1.4 million Medicare-eligible beneficiaries, 
retirees, and their family members beginning in October 2001. By enrolling in Part 
B Medicare, they can now visit any civilian health-care provider and have TRICARE 
pay most, if not all, of what Medicare does not cover. Other legislation extends 
TRICARE Prime Remote to immediate Active Duty family members stationed in re- 
mote areas (i.e., areas not within 50 miles of a military treatment facility); elimi- 
nates TRICARE co-payments for Active Duty family members; establishes chiroprac- 
tic care for Active Duty members; reduces the TRICARE catastrophic cap to $3,000 
per year; and improves claims processing. 

Enhancing community and family programs is crucial to retention since 62 per- 
cent of our force is married. This year we created the Community Action Informa- 
tion Board (CAIB) to bring together senior leaders to review and resolve individual, 
family, and installation community issues impacting our readiness and quality of 
life. We recognize the economic benefits our members and their families receive 
from youth programs, family support centers, fitness centers, libraries and other 
recreational programs which support and enhance the sense of community. We also 
continue to support the commissary benefit as an important non-pay entitlement. 

Even with the EAF, our tempo can make educational pursuits difficult. Our learn- 
ing resource centers and distance learning initiatives address this situation by offer- 
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ing deployed personnel education and testing opportunities through CD-ROM and 
interactive television. We support lengthening the Montgomery GI Bill contribution 
period from 1 to 2 years in order to ease the financial burdens of new airmen. Addi- 
tionally, we have joined with the other Services, the Department of Labor, and civil- 
ian licensing and certification agencies to promote the recognition of military train- 
ing as creditable towards civilian licensing requirements. 

Training 

Training the world’s best Air Force is challenging in today’s rigorous, expedition- 
ary environment. Recruits face a demanding basic training course, and newly com- 
missioned officers and selected civilians attend the Aerospace Basic Course to estab- 
lish a fundamental knowledge of aerospace power and the profession of arms. How- 
ever, lower enlisted retention rates are increasing our training burden. Fewer expe- 
rienced trainers are available to train entry-level personnel. Additionally, the in- 
creased number of accessions (due to lower retention) stress our training facilities 
and personnel. During accession surge periods, our technical training centers oper- 
ate at over 100 percent capacity by triple-bunking students in two-person dorm 
rooms. Despite these challenges, our technical training schools are meeting their 
mission. By increasing our use of technology and streamlining training processes, 
we are producing fully qualified apprentices. Recognizing training as a continuous 
process, we are using emerging technologies to establish a training management 
system capable of documenting and delivering the right training throughout a mem- 
ber’s career. 

Equal Opportunity 

We strive to build and maintain an environment that is free from unlawful dis- 
crimination and harassment and reflects the rich diversity of our Nation. Equal op- 
portunity, diversity, and fair and equitable treatment of our people have evolved 
from law to a strategic readiness imperative. Ensuring that every airman is given 
equal access and equal opportunity to achieve his or her full potential is vital to 
our readiness equation. Creating and sustaining an environment where individuals 
are respected and valued is key to mission performance and force sustainment. 
These issues require constant attention and support. Accordingly, we are committed 
to attracting, recruiting, hiring, accessing, developing, managing, rewarding, and re- 
taining a diverse and high-quality Air Force that reflects all segments of American 
society. 


READINESS 

Total Air Force readiness has declined 23 percentage points since 1996. We at- 
tribute this decay to the problems associated with supporting the oldest aircraft 
fleet in Air Force history; the inability to retain an experienced workforce; and con- 
strained resources and spare parts. With recent financial assistance from the ad- 
ministration, Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD), and Congress, we are turning 
our spare parts problems around. However, as our fighter, ISR, combat search and 
rescue, mobility, and tanker aircraft continue to age, they need more frequent and 
substantial repairs, driving up readiness costs. This, in turn, reduces the number 
of aircraft available for missions and creates higher demands on the remaining fleet. 
Reversing this trend will take additional funding and a concerted recapitalization 
effort. In addition, the maintenance tasks and materiel growth inherent in support- 
ing our aging aircraft fleet have increased our depot workload. Limited depot infra- 
structure investment over the past decade, coupled with constrained funding, adds 
to our already significant challenges in meeting readiness requirements. We are also 
experiencing infrastructure shortfalls in our facilities (i.e., bases), vehicles and sup- 
port equipment, and communications infrastructure. However, our environmental 
program remains on track. Overall, we are committed to improving readiness, but 
it must be in concert with our people, infrastructure, and modernization programs. 

SPARE PARTS 

Sufficient inventories of weapon system spare parts are crucial to mission readi- 
ness. Lack of spares puts a severe strain on the entire combat support system, cre- 
ating increased workload for our logistics personnel and reducing the number of 
mission-capable aircraft available to our operational forces. When our logistics sys- 
tem suffers parts shortages, maintenance personnel must either cannibalize parts 
from other equipment or aircraft to serve immediate needs, or accept degraded read- 
iness while they wait out long-delivery times for backordered parts. 

Recent improvements in spare parts funding are turning this situation around. 
Through internal funding realignment, the administration, OSD and congressional 
plus-ups, we were able to spend an additional $2 billion for spare parts over the 
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past 2 years. This helped replenish inventories drained during Operation Allied 
Force. During the summer 2000 program review, the DOD fully supported our ef- 
forts to fill shortfalls in the spare-parts pipeline which were impacting operational 
requirements. Additional administration and OSD support for fiscal year 2002 in- 
cludes full funding of the flying hour program and our airlift readiness spares pack- 
ages, and increased funding to reduce the spares repair backlog. 

One of our greatest readiness challenges is managing the consequences of an un- 
precedented older aircraft fleet. Today, the average aircraft is approximately 22 
years old. Even with currently programmed procurements, this figure will continue 
to rise, reaching nearly 30 within the next 15 years. Buying spare parts for aging 
aircraft is similar to buying them for aging vehicles. The older the vehicle, the more 
expensive the part due to obsolescence and a reduced vendor base. Maintaining an 
aging fleet with more expensive spare parts is one of the costs reflected in the in- 
creasing cost per flying hour. Over the past 5 years, our flying hours required for 
training and readiness have remained relatively constant, but the cost of executing 
our flying hour program has risen over 45 percent. 

Facility Infrastructure 

Our available resources do not cover the maintenance requirements of our facili- 
ties. Presently, we are able to sustain only day-to-day recurring maintenance and 
periodic system repairs on our real property, creating a backlog of required mainte- 
nance. The replacement or renovation of existing real property is now on a cycle ex- 
ceeding 150 years, compared with the industry standard of 50 years. Military con- 
struction has also been reduced drastically since the mid-1980s (from the high of 
about $1.8 billion in fiscal year 1986 to the current $596 million in fiscal year 2001). 

Reductions in Air Force manpower and force structure have also left us with too 
much infrastructure. As a result, we are required to spend scarce resources on 
unneeded facilities while struggling to maintain acceptable operational readiness 
levels. We must be allowed to close unnecessary installations and then reinvest the 
savings in Real Property Maintenance (RPM), base-operating support, family hous- 
ing, and military construction. 

Vehicles and Support Equipment 

Over the past 8 years, the vehicle replacement program has been significantly un- 
derfunded. This situation has created approximately $552 million in deferred vehicle 
requirements for more than 27,000 special-purpose, construction, tactical, and mate- 
rial-handling vehicles. While our major commands are pursuing temporary solu- 
tions, like general-purpose vehicle leasing, refurbishment programs, and reducing 
excess vehicle requirements wherever possible, failure to replace aging vehicles will 
directly impact our combat capability. 

Our support equipment program is only 58 percent funded. This follows an histor- 
ical trend of inadequate funding. We have about $134 million in deferred funding 
for maintenance stands, aircraft de-icing trucks, munitions-handling equipment, 
military working dogs, and Harvest Eagle and Harvest Falcon equipment used to 
erect bare bases. Missions in the Balkans and Southwest Asia have exacerbated 
equipment shortfalls. Addressing this funding gap will improve our readiness. 

Communications Infrastructure 

Information technology (IT) advancements over the past decade have revolution- 
ized aerospace power. From desktop computing to near-instantaneous worldwide ac- 
cess to information, our communications technologies enable information dominance 
and create “actionable knowledge” for our commanders. The ability of forward-de- 
ployed commanders to rapidly and reliably reach back to a large number of combat 
support capabilities at home base, streamlines expeditionary operations by reducing 
airlift requirements and the size of our deployed footprint. A vital piece of our 
“infostructure” is our global information grid, an interconnected, network-centric in- 
formation environment that provides information on-demand to our policymakers, 
warfighters, and supporting personnel. This infostructure gives us the means to 
meet our future information requirements. 

Environmental Cleanup 

Our environmental program stands on four main pillars: environmental compli- 
ance, pollution prevention, environmental restoration, and resource conservation. 
The goal at our active installations is to have cleanup remedies in place for all our 
high-risk sites by 2007 and for all sites by 2014. 

The environmental program for our closed and closing bases focuses on expedient 
cleanups that stress public health, responsible environmental stewardship, and the 
transfer of property for redevelopment. We continue to streamline processes, reduce 
costs, and promote community participation in decision-making. We are on target 
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to complete all of our environmental cleanups by 2005, except for McClellan AFB, 
CA, which is targeted for 2015. Still, we require continuing investment to ensure 
properties are ready for permanent transfer to civil authorities. 

MODERNIZATION 

Our modernization plan includes retiring the C-141 and procuring the C-17, buy- 
ing our future air superiority fighters, considering tanker replacements, upgrading 
conventional bombers and precision-guided munitions (PGMs), and developing new 
C 2 and ISR systems. An important step in achieving these priorities involves sus- 
taining and modernizing relevant, capable space forces, with emphasis on the devel- 
opment of the Space Based Infrared System (SBIRS), the Global Positioning System 
(GPS), the Evolved Expendable Launch Vehicle (EELV), and secure communication 
satellites. We must also upgrade our space launch ranges and satellite control net- 
work. The next several pages describe our modernization programs aligned under 
each of our core competencies. 

Aerospace Superiority 

Aerospace superiority is the ability to control the entire vertical dimension, from 
the surface of the Earth to the highest orbiting satellite, so the joint force has free- 
dom from attack and freedom to attack. Aerospace superiority is the crucial first 
step in achieving rapid aerospace dominance. In the 21st century, aerospace superi- 
ority depends on strike and defensive platforms, such as F-22 and the Airborne 
Laser (ABL), and ISR platforms, such as Global Hawk and SBIRS, seamlessly inte- 
grated through real-time information sharing and appropriate space control meas- 
ures. 

The F-22, with its revolutionary combination of stealth, supercruise (i.e., super- 
sonic-cruise without afterburner), maneuverability, and integrated avionics, will 
dominate the skies. The F-22’s advanced capabilities will allow it to penetrate an 
adversary’s airspace even if anti-access assets are in place, destroying the most criti- 
cal air defense capabilities, thus permitting follow-on forces freedom of movement. 

Additionally, the F-22 will serve as the enabling platform for the Joint Strike 
Fighter (JSF) and other systems engaging enemy ground targets. In 2000, during 
continued envelope expansion flight testing, the F-22 successfully launched an Ad- 
vanced Medium-Range Air-to-Air Missile (AMRAAM) and an AIM-9 infrared-guided 
missile from its internal side weapons bay, and began testing Block 3.0 avionics 
software. 

The F-22 has successfully met all congressionally mandated criteria necessary to 
enter low-rate initial production (LRIP) following Defense Acquisition Board ap- 
proval. Entering operational service in 2005, this leap in technology is crucial to pre- 
serving the Nation’s most important military advantage for future warfighters: the 
capability to rapidly obtain and maintain aerospace dominance. 

The Airborne Laser (ABL) is a transformational boost-phase intercept weapon 
system that will contribute significantly to the missile defense architecture. In Jan- 
uary 2000, we began modifying a Boeing 747 to become the first of two ABL proto- 
types. This prototype successfully completed critical design review in April 2000. 
With the modifications completed in the third quarter of fiscal year 2001, ABL is 
progressing toward a demonstration against a theater ballistic missile. This revolu- 
tionary capability will bring equally revolutionary changes in warfighting. 

The Space Based Laser (SBL) has the potential to provide continuous boost- 
phase intercept for ballistic missile defense. To pursue this capability, the SBL inte- 
grated flight experiment (IFX) project will determine the feasibility and utility of 
this approach, focusing on risk reduction, the sustainment of critical technologies, 
and system architecture studies. The program is currently making excellent 
progress in high-energy laser beam control; acquisition, tracking and pointing tech- 
nologies; and overall systems integration. 

The Space Based Infrared System (SBIRS) significantly improves on the mis- 
sile warning capability of the 1993 Talon Shield upgrade to the Defense Support 
Program (DSP) missile detection and warning network of satellites. DSP has pro- 
vided strategic missile warning for North America for nearly 30 years. Beginning 
in 1993, the DSP project upgraded processing techniques to provide a theater mis- 
sile warning capability that includes timely and accurate detection and tracking of 
tactical ballistic missiles and other theater threats. SBIRS significantly improves on 
the missile warning capability of Talon Shield by consolidating the Nation’s infrared 
detection systems into a single architecture, meeting our security requirements for 
missile warning, missile defense, technical intelligence, and battlespace character- 
ization. 

SBIRS High, SBIRS Low, and DSP, and will operate through a consolidated 
ground segment. DSP currently employs satellites to provide early detection and 
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warning of missile launches and nuclear explosions to the National Command Au- 
thorities. The last three DSP satellites will be placed into orbit between fiscal year 
2001 and fiscal year 2003, and subsequently operated from the new SBIRS mission 
control station. The SBIRS High component, currently in engineering and manufac- 
turing development (EMD), is on track for the first delivery of a highly elliptical 
orbit (HEO) sensor in fiscal year 2002 and the first launch of a satellite into geo- 
synchronous orbit (GEO) in fiscal year 2005. The SBIRS Low component, now in the 
program definition/risk reduction phase, consists of low earth orbiting (LEO) sat- 
ellites with the first launch planned for 2006. We are working hand-in-hand with 
the Ballistic Missile Defense Office to make the SBIRS program a success. In total, 
we will operate 2 SBIRS HEO, 4 GEO, and between 20 and 30 LEO satellites. 

Miniature Satellites 

On July 19, 2000, the Air Force Research Laboratory launched MightySat II, a 
test satellite weighing only 266 pounds. The MightySat series of experiments are 
designed to quickly and inexpensively explore, demonstrate, and transition space 
technologies from the drawing board to operational use. MightySat II demonstrates 
advanced technologies for hyperspectral remote sensing and on-board processing 
that could eventually help military commanders detect and identify hidden targets. 
The MightySat series are building blocks for more advanced satellite concepts, such 
as TechSat-21. This concept will employ three micro-satellites flying in formation 
to act as an integrated “virtual” satellite, enabling revolutionary remote sensing ca- 
pabilities such as ground moving target identification. 

Assured Access to Space 

Achieving and maintaining superiority throughout the entire aerospace continuum 
requires an operational space launch and maneuver capability that can deploy to 
orbit with the same speed and flexibility as our other aerospace forces. The Evolved 
Expendable Launch Vehicle (EELV) will soon replace the current Titan, Atlas, and 
Delta launch vehicles to ensure America’s spacelift capability until 2020. It consists 
of two independent launch systems: the Boeing Delta IV and Lockheed Martin Atlas 
V. The first EELV launch is scheduled for 2002. Our EELV partnership strategy 
with industry will meet military, government, and commercial spacelift require- 
ments at 25 percent to 50 percent lower cost than current systems. In the future, 
we envision reusable launch vehicles that will provide launch on demand, high sor- 
tie rates, reduced operations costs, and increased operational flexibility in support 
of space mission areas. 

Space Control 

We are committed to exploring innovative ways of modernizing space-based tech- 
nologies. Utilizing residual resources from the midcourse space experiment (MSX) 
satellite, Air Force Space Command (AFSPC) transitioned this advanced concept 
technology demonstration into a space-based space surveillance sensor. The Space 
Based Visible (SBV) sensor provides critical positional data on orbiting objects to en- 
sure battlespace awareness. 

During the past year, we activated the first-ever space control unit — the 76th 
Space Control Squadron at Peterson AFB, Colorado. The 76th SPCS is an offensive 
and defensive counterspace technology unit responsible for exploring emerging space 
control capabilities, including concepts of counter-communications and counter-sur- 
veillance/reconnaissance, and the development of a satellite attack, threat detection, 
and reporting architecture. 

Combat Search and Rescue 

Combat search and rescue (CSAR) forces, identified by DOD as low density/high 
demand (LD/HD) assets, recover downed combat aircrews and other isolated people 
from hostile territory and return them to friendly control. The age of our CSAR plat- 
forms, and their lack of compatibility with our advances in strike, C 2 , ISR, commu- 
nications and other systems, jeopardize our ability to fulfill our operational commit- 
ments beginning in 2010. For example, the A-10 aircraft does not have the latest 
airborne receivers required to perform the on-scene command role during combat 
rescue missions. In 2010, our HH-60s (search and rescue helicopters) will reach the 
end of their service life and require either a service life extension program (SLEP) 
or replacement. Our near-term enhancements include equipping HH-60Gs with 
over-the-horizon data receivers and improved defensive systems. We are also im- 
proving our CSAR force structure by converting 10 WC-130Hs (weather observation 
aircraft) into HC-130s (rescue/tanker transports) and transferring eight HH-60s 
and five HC-130s from the Reserve to the active force. We have established the new 
combat rescue officer (CRO) career specialty to improve the leadership of the CSAR 
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mission area. The first CRO commanded pararescue squadron will stand up in May 
2001 . 

Information Superiority 

Information superiority, like aerospace superiority, means our information sys- 
tems are free from attack while we have freedom to attack an adversary’s informa- 
tion systems. Information superiority enables us to provide tailored, accurate target- 
ing information from a sensor to a shooter within minutes. It assures U.S. and al- 
lied forces have a clear picture of the battlespace and can operate freely in the infor- 
mation domain while denying the enemy the same. Information superiority includes 
the ability to gain, exploit, attack, and defend information. Integral elements in- 
clude capabilities in information-in-warfare (e.g., ISR, weather, communications) 
and information warfare (e.g., electronic warfare, psychological operations, computer 
network attack and defense). 

Command and Control 

Our operational and tactical command and control (C 2 ) airborne platforms and 
ground systems organize and direct ISR efforts and tactical forces to successfully 
apply combat power. Our C 2 assets include the aerospace operations center (AOC) 
with its decentralized component control reporting centers (CRC), the Airborne 
Warning and Control System (AWACS), and the Joint Surveillance Target Attack 
Radar System (JSTARS). 

As the primary element of the Theater Air Control System (TACS), the AOC is 
responsible for planning, executing, and assessing the full range of aerospace oper- 
ations. By fusing the data from a vast array of C 2 and sensor systems, the AOC 
creates a comprehensive awareness of the battlespace so the Joint Force Air Compo- 
nent Commander (JFACC) can task and execute the most complex aerospace oper- 
ations across the entire spectrum of conflict. 

Especially significant among these operations are time sensitive targeting, which 
provides rapid reaction to the threat, and theater battle management, which blends 
C 2 , rapid intelligence collection, analysis, and dissemination with positive control of 
airspace and the tasking of combat forces to coordinate the entire air battle with 
joint and coalition partners and component commanders. We have recently des- 
ignated the AOC as a “weapon system” and are working on efforts to standardize 
its capabilities. Our continued efforts in equipment baselining, personnel training, 
and dncumentation are the precursors to a full AOC system modernization effort. 
The emergence of the AOC as a fully developed, standardized weapon system will 
revolutionize the operational level of warfare. 

The CRC is the JF ACC’s ground tactical execution node for C 2 and battle manage- 
ment. It provides wide-area surveillance, theater air defense, identification, data 
link management, and air battle execution. The current system was developed in 
the 1970s and must be replaced. The CRC replacement, the Battle Control System, 
will exceed year 2010 requirements for time sensitive targeting, open system archi- 
tecture, small deployment footprint, remote operations, multi-sensor fusion, and 
AEF responsiveness. 

The Theater Battle Management Core Systems (TBMCS) is an integrated, auto- 
mated C 2 and decision support tool that offers the senior aerospace commander and 
subordinate staffs a single point of access to real- or near-real-time information nec- 
essary for the execution of higher headquarters taskings. TBMCS will support a full 
range of functions including threat assessment, target selection, mission execution, 
battle damage assessment, resource management, time sensitive target identifica- 
tion and prosecution, and defensive planning. 

Communication 

Information superiority, and by extension, all our core competencies depend on 
the availability of a robust, worldwide communications capability. Unfortunately, 
our military satellite communication (MILSATCOM) systems can not fully keep up 
with the growth of theater requirements. Over the next 10 years, our need for se- 
cure communications is expected to increase 15-fold over current capacity, while 
wideband requirements are projected to soar to 20 times the current capacity. In 
an environment of extremely high worldwide demand and competition, commercial 
providers simply cannot supply us with the protected bandwidth, security, or cov- 
erage necessary to fully support military operations. 

MILSATCOM systems, notably the Defense Satellite Communications System 
(DSCS) and the Military Strategic and Tactical Relay System (MILSTAR), support 
contingency and ongoing operations. The first DSCS SLEP satellite, launched in 
January 2000, provides users a 200 percent increase in military wideband commu- 
nications capacity compared to legacy DSCS III satellites. It also increases the over- 
all reliability of the military wideband constellation. Early in 2001, the MILSTAR 
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constellation received a third operational satellite, to provide jam-resistant commu- 
nications for tactical operations. Furthermore, a complete modernization of pro- 
tected communications (advanced extremely high frequency) and wideband commu- 
nications (advanced wideband) is underway. These are positive steps toward ensur- 
ing space superiority and information superiority today and in the future. 

While the long-haul communications provided by satellites is crucial to operations, 
transporting information to in-garrison and deployed units is equally vital. Theater 
deployable communications provide lightweight multiband satellite terminals that 
allow our deployed forces to reach back on the Global Command and Control Sys- 
tem-Air Force (GCCS-AF) via the Combat Information Transport System — our high- 
capacity fiber-optic backbone. This capability allows combat forces to quickly deploy 
with a smaller support structure. We are also implementing innovative emerging 
technologies to maximize bandwidth availability. This is especially critical given the 
commercial expansion into the frequency spectrum used by the military. 

Information Warfare 

We have fielded eight information warfare flights (IWF) to date, providing com- 
batant commanders with full-spectrum information warfare (IW) planning for offen- 
sive, defensive, kinetic, and non-kinetic applications. We plan to field at least one 
additional IWF to support U.S. Special Operations Command. Each IWF integrates 
offensive counterinformation, defensive counterinformation, and information-in-war- 
fare functions to gain, exploit, attack, and defend both information and information 
systems. We recognize the potency of psychological operations and, therefore, in- 
clude it in our strategic planning as part of our IW capabilities. 

Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance 

Currently, our limited numbers of airborne ISR systems are in extremely high de- 
mand. The RC-135 Rivet Joint, U— 2, and Predator UAV were indispensable during 
Operation Allied Force, providing real-time PGM target data, threat warning, and 
battle damage assessment. UAV systems, such as Global Hawk and Predator, prom- 
ise to expand our ISR collection capability while reducing the need to place our peo- 
ple in harm’s way. 

Global Hawk successfully completed a military utility assessment and is poised 
to move forward as a formal Air Force acquisition program with the delivery of pro- 
duction vehicles in fiscal year 2003. The Predator continued to demonstrate impres- 
sive expandability with the integration of a laser illuminator for PGMs and the re- 
cent successful launch of a Hellfire-C missile against a ground target. Additionally, 
we are nearing completion of a major upgrade to the U-2’s sensors, cockpit, defen- 
sive, and power systems. 

Space-Based Radar Capability 

We are evolving information superiority assets into space. New sources and meth- 
ods of space-based ISR are being explored to provide nearly continuous overflight 
of enemy targets to complement airborne and ground-based sensor platforms. We 
are partnering with other Services, agencies, and the National Reconnaissance Of- 
fice (NRO) to develop a roadmap for future space-based radar (SBR) capabilities. 
SBR is a pioneering approach to providing near-continuous, worldwide surveillance 
that would complement JSTARS and other ground moving target indication and im- 
agery systems. SBR capability would skip a generation of sensor technology to pro- 
vide precision weapons data and a nearly continuous deep, denied-area look at 
ground moving targets. Furthermore, as a space-based asset, SBR would not be lim- 
ited by overflight restrictions, basing issues, lengthy personnel deployments, crew 
fatigue, or terrain masking. From a collection perspective, SBR would move us to 
the ultimate high-ground. 

Joint Surveillance Target Attack Radar System 

The JSTARS provides battle management, C 2 , and ground moving-target detec- 
tion. We are replacing the on-board computers with commercial-off-the-shelf equip- 
ment by 2005 under the JSTARS Computer Replacement Program (CRP). The CRP 
is the foundation of all JSTARS communications and sensor upgrades, and should 
reduce life-cycle costs and minimize the number of obsolete parts. However, due to 
fiscal constraints, we are enhancing only 2/3 of the fleet with the capacity to simul- 
taneously transmit voice and data through beyond-line-of-sight satellite communica- 
tions by 2005. Finally, the multi-platform Radar Technology Insertion Program 
(RTIP) will replace the current JSTARS radar with an advanced electronically 
scanned array radar that has five to ten times the air-to-ground surveillance capa- 
bility, reduces target revisit times, improves moving-target track capability, and en- 
hances radar resolution. 
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Airborne Warning and Control System 

The AW ACS remains the premier air battle management and wide-area surveil- 
lance platform in the world. Still, aging aircraft issues, obsolete technologies, and 
the proliferation of advanced adversary systems necessitate several upgrade pro- 
grams. An improved radar system will become operational this year, with fully up- 
graded capability slated for fiscal year 2005. The next computer and display up- 
grade will replace the 1970 vintage processors with an open architecture system. Fi- 
nally, a satellite communications access program will provide improved connectivity 
with regional and national C 2 centers. 

Global Access, Navigation, and Safety 

In 1996, we began the most comprehensive avionics modernization effort in our 
history — the Global Access, Navigation, and Safety (GANS) program. It comprises 
an unparalleled avionics procurement and installation effort to update the naviga- 
tion and safety equipment in our aircraft and in many ground systems. GANS in- 
cludes the Joint Precision Approach and Landing System; the Air Traffic Control 
and Landing System; modernization of our Global Air Traffic Management (GATM) 
capabilities; and updated avionics to include navigation, safety, and installation of 
Global Positioning System (GPS) capability. In May 2000, GPS selective availability 
was turned off, thereby providing the same accuracy to civil and military users. This 
increased accuracy will significantly enhance the capabilities of systems using GPS. 
In 2000, we built a strategic GANS implementation plan to synchronize our efforts 
with those of the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) and International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO). In the future, GANS will define the operational re- 
quirements for upgrading all our ground and air traffic management systems to pre- 
serve unimpeded worldwide operations within domestic and international airspace 
systems. 

We project that more than 99 percent of our aircraft will complete the congres- 
sionally mandated GPS upgrade by the 2005 deadline. Additionally, through our 
GPS Modernization/Navigation Warfare (NavWar) Program, we began development 
of navigation warfare upgrades that will be fielded in GPS ground and space seg- 
ments beginning in fiscal year 2003. These and future upgrades will allow us to bet- 
ter protect the ability of American and allied forces to employ GPS on the battlefield 
while denying it to our adversaries and minimizing potential impacts to civilian 
users. 

Precision Engagement 

Operation Allied Force demonstrated the need to strike targets in adverse weath- 
er conditions with precision. Our new generation of guided weapons couples GPS 
with an inertial navigation system to put bombs precisely on targets, day or night, 
in nearly all weather conditions. Weapons with this capability, sucb as the Joint 
Air-to-Surface Standoff Missile (JASSM), Joint Standoff Weapon (JSOW), Joint Di- 
rect Attack Munition (JDAM), and Wind Corrected Munitions Dispenser (WCMD) 
are among our high-priority precision engagement programs. 

JASSM is a precise, stealthy, standoff missile that will enable us to destroy heav- 
ily defended, hardened, fixed, and relocatable targets. As a result of acquisition re- 
form initiatives, JASSM will be delivered below the objective unit price of $400K, 
after a development period that will be 35 percent shorter than comparable missile 
programs. JASSM is currently undergoing flight tests with production deliveries 
scheduled to begin in 2003. 

JSOW is an accurate, adverse-weather, unpowered, glide munition. We are cur- 
rently procuring two variants, the AGM-154A and AGM-154B, which are capable 
of destroying soft and armored targets at ranges of up to 40 nautical miles. 

JDAM employs GPS guidance, incorporated in a tail kit, to deliver general-pur- 
pose or penetration warheads in adverse weather with near precision. We will use 
JDAM on multiple platforms to destroy high-priority, fixed, and relocatable targets. 
The first operational use of a 2,000-pound JDAM was from a B-2 during the first 
night of Operation Allied Force. 

We are currently developing a MK-82 (500-pound) JDAM — a small bomb that will 
multiply kills per sortie by increasing the number of PGMs that can be carried. For 
example, the same B-2 that carried up to 16 2,000-pound JDAMs in Operation Al- 
lied Force will now be able to carry up to 80 500-pound JDAMs. This 500-pound 
JDAM capability, planned for initial deployment in fiscal year 2004, is the first step 
in the Air Force’s transition to miniature munitions. 

WCMD has an inertial-guided tail kit that enables us to accurately deliver the 
Combined Effects Munition, Sensor Fuzed Weapon, and the Gator Mine Dispenser 
from medium to high altitude in adverse weather. WCMD-equipped weapons be- 
came operational in late 2000. 
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In summary, munitions recapitalization is one of our top priorities. A decade of 
high operations tempo has depleted our large Cold War Reserve munition stockpiles. 
Acquisition of JDAM, JASSM, JSOW, and WCMD will increase PGM capabilities 
over the next few years; however, shortages of legacy munitions and consumable 
munitions items (e.g., bomb bodies, rockets, chaff, flares, training ammunition, and 
practice bombs) will continue to hamper training and operations. 

Global Attack 

Global Attack is the ability to engage targets anywhere, anytime. Global attack 
programs include the development of the Joint Strike Fighter (JSF), improvements 
to our legacy fighters, and the modernization of the B-l, B-2, and B-52 bombers 
with PGM capabilities. Additionally, modernization of strategic platforms such as 
the Minuteman III, the Air-Launched Cruise Missile, and the Advanced Cruise Mis- 
sile ensures the viability of two legs of the nuclear triad. 

Joint Strike Fighter 

The Joint Strike Fighter (JSF) program will develop and field an affordable, le- 
thal, survivable, and highly common family of stealthy, next-generation, multi-role, 
strike-fighter aircraft for the Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps, and our allies. It will 
provide a 24-hour, adverse-weather, precision-engagement capability not provided 
by our legacy systems. The JSF would help us limit our aging fleet problems. With 
a set of fully validated and affordable joint operational requirements in place, the 
competing contractors are completing the concept demonstration phase. The EMD 
phase is expected to begin in the fall of 2001. Partner countries will share the cost 
of JSF development, including the United Kingdom, which signed an agreement in 
January to contribute $2 billion to the program. Several parallel negotiations are 
underway with other potential international partners. 

Legacy Fighter Modernization 

Our legacy fighters, including the F-15, F-16, and A-10, provide a potent mix of 
air-to-air and air-to-surface capability. The recent addition of GPS-guided PGMs on 
the F-117 gave it an adverse-weather capability. However, these aging platforms 
are growing more expensive to maintain and operate, and their combat effectiveness 
is expected to eventually decline as projected surface-to-air and air-to-air threats ap- 
pear. The introduction of the stealthy F-22 and JSF will maintain America’s techno- 
logical advantage, ensuring the ability to defeat emerging threats while replacing 
aging force structure with modern combat systems. 

One of our Guard and Reserve’s top modernization priorities is incorporating pre- 
cision targeting pods into their F-16 aircraft. From 1998 through 2000, we outfitted 
all of our Reserve units and selected Guard units with Litening II pods. This acqui- 
sition gave the Guard and Reserve’s F-16s a critical precision strike capability while 
moving them closer to the configuration of the active F-16 force. Beginning in fiscal 
year 2001, the Guard will join with the active force in procuring the Advanced Tar- 
geting Pod (ATP). Collaborative programs between our active and Reserve compo- 
nents increase our overall procurement flexibility and close the gap in combat capa- 
bility. 

Bomber Modernization 

Our bomber modernization efforts will continue to increase the lethality and sur- 
vivability of our bomber force by enhancing precision strike and electronic combat 
capabilities. We are applying the lessons learned from Operation Allied Force by en- 
hancing the flexible targeting and electronic connectivity of the B-2 using electronic 
data-link and UHF satellite communications. We are committed to integrating the 
MK-82 500-pound JDAM into the B-2, enabling it to strike up to 80 targets per 
sortie. Further, we are fielding the MK-84 2,000-pound JDAM on the B-l and de- 
veloping the capacity for both the B-l and the B-52 to deliver JSOW, JASSM, and 
WCMD. Communications, avionics, situational awareness, electronic counter- 
measures, and defensive system upgrades would also improve bomber effectiveness. 

Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles 

Ongoing modernization of the Minuteman III (MM III) intercontinental ballistic 
missile (ICBM) force and a clear policy decision regarding the future of the Peace- 
keeper (PK) ICBM are crucial to the viability of ICBMs through 2020. For example, 
we could dismantle our PK ICBMs and then retrofit up to 350 MM Ills with war- 
heads currently on PKs to avoid a costly life-extension program on the Minuteman 
system. This replacement effort would ensure that our newest warhead, with the 
most modern safety features, remains part of the ICBM force. However, continued 
delays in START II Treaty ratification, and the resultant delay in a PK deactivation 
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decision, make it difficult to implement this program and are causing increased 
maintenance challenges that could eventually cause degradation of our ICBM force. 

Rapid Global Mobility 

Rapid Global Mobility ensures the Nation has the global reach to respond quickly 
and decisively anywhere in the world. As the number of forward-deployed forces has 
declined, the need for immediate response to overseas events has risen. Airlift and 
tanker aircraft give the United States the ability to rapidly reach out and influence 
events around the world. Yet, some of these platforms are reaching the end of their 
service life. To prepare for the future, the Mobility Requirements Study (MRS-05) 
and Tanker Requirements Study (TRS-05) were commissioned to determine long- 
term military airlift and aerial refueling requirements. MRS-05 ascertained the mo- 
bility requirements to support the Nation’s military needs with moderate risk. Addi- 
tionally, the TRS-05, baselined from MRS-05, will inform our decision-makers on 
the number of tankers needed to carry out future military operations. The KC-135 
fleet now averages about 40 years old, and operations and support costs are escalat- 
ing as structural fatigue, corrosion, systems supportability, and technical obsoles- 
cence take their toll. The KC-135 Economic Service Life (ESL) Study was completed 
in December 2000. This study provided specific KC-135 milestones, as well as infor- 
mation on projected sustainment costs and operational availability. In fiscal year 
2001, using the KC-135 ESL study and TRS-05 as baselines, an aerial refueling 
analysis of alternatives will examine options and timing for replacing the aging KC- 
135. 

The procurement of the full complement of C— 17s and the continued moderniza- 
tion of the C— 5, C-130, KC-10, and KC-135 fleets will enhance the viability of our 
mobility forces. Extensive efforts to modernize the C— 5’s avionics and propulsion 
systems should keep this aging platform operational for the future. 

Modernization of the C-130 fleet (for intratheater airlift) is proceeding with a two- 
pronged approach. We are procuring new C-130Js to replace 150 of our most worn- 
out 1960s-era C-130E combat delivery aircraft. The C-130J provides increased 
range, performance, and cargo capacity compared with the current C-130E/Hs. The 
remainder of our C-130 fleet will undergo an avionics modernization program 
(AMP) modification. AMP includes state-of-the-art avionics that will eliminate the 
need for a navigator and will increase reliability, maintainability, and sustain- 
ability. The C-130 AMP modification will make the aircraft compliant with GATM 
standards and navigational safety requirements. 

The Air Force has begun a large aircraft infrared countermeasures (LAIRCM) ini- 
tiative to counter increasingly prolific man-portable air defense systems 
(MANPADS). LAIRCM will use state-of-the-art technology to provide active defenses 
for airlift- and tanker-sized aircraft against widely deployed shoulder-launched sur- 
face-to-air missiles. 

LAIRCM will build on existing systems designed for helicopters and small, fixed- 
wing aircraft. It will add new missile warning and tracking systems to locate and 
direct a laser at an incoming missile. Operational capability is expected on the first 
C-17s in fiscal year 2004. Additional airlift and tanker aircraft will be outfitted with 
this system in the near future. 

Rapid Global Mobility is dependent upon the Tunner 60K mobility aircraft loader. 
It is essential for expediting onload and offload and maximizing throughput at any 
location. The next generation small loader (NGSL), a replacement for existing 25K 
loaders and wide-body elevator loaders, will provide the versatility to load wide-body 
commercial aircraft and support mobility operations at forward bases. 

Integrated Flight Management Modernization 

Air Mobility Command’s (AMC) Mobility 2000 (M2K) program is a comprehensive 
systems integration and C 2 architecture modernization initiative to increase the effi- 
ciency and responsiveness of airlift and air refueling operations. M2K will revolu- 
tionize AMC’s C 2 data flow and connectivity, data processing, database manage- 
ment, and information display capabilities. By leveraging GATM system installation 
and digital datalink technologies, AMC will realize near-real-time global, end-to-end 
data connectivity between the Tanker Airlift Control Center and all AMC mission 
aircraft. The implementation of M2K programs began in 2000 and will continue into 
2006. 

Spacelift Range Modernization 

The Spacelift Range System (SLRS) modernization program is replacing aging 
and non-supportable equipment; using automation to improve reliability and effi- 
ciency; reducing the cost of operations; and standardizing equipment on the eastern 
and western launch ranges. To date, the completion of new downrange satellite com- 
munication links, a new fiber-optic network, and new range scheduling systems are 
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providing government and commercial users more flexibility at the spacelift ranges. 
The congressionally directed National Launch Capabilities Study concluded that 
once completed, the SLRS modernization program, coupled with the EELV program, 
would meet the future launch demands of national security, civil, and commercial 
payloads. 

The White House-led Interagency Working Group on the future utilization of U.S. 
space launch bases and ranges developed a strategic direction for the spacelift 
ranges. The Air Force was instrumental in shaping that strategic direction as well 
as the findings and conclusions contained in the Group’s report. Through this effort, 
we have been expanding and formalizing partnerships with states, spaceports, and 
the Departments of Transportation and Commerce to better consider the spacelift 
requirements for civil and commercial launches while ensuring our capability to 
meet national security requirements now and in the future. At the same time, we 
are examining options for the use of non-Federal funding to improve the space 
launch ranges. 

CV-22 

The CV-22 is our designation for the special operations variant of the V-22 Os- 
prey — a vertical/short-takeoff and landing airplane designed for long-range, rapid 
penetration of denied areas in adverse weather and low visibility. With twice the 
range and speed of a conventional helicopter and its state-of-the-art avionics system, 
the CV-22 will be able to complete most of its missions under the cover of darkness 
without being detected. We will use the CV-22 to infiltrate, exfiltrate, and resupply 
special operations forces and to augment personnel recovery forces when needed. 
The CV-22 is currently in the EMD phase with two test vehicles designated for 
flight tests through 2003. 

Agile Combat Support 

The goal of Agile Combat Support (ACS) is to improve the responsiveness, 
deployability, and sustainability of combat aerospace forces. Our four basic objec- 
tives are to become more rapidly deployable; develop a more responsive planning 
and execution capability; improve agile combat support C 2 ; and develop an agile, re- 
sponsive, and survivable sustainment capability. We are making gains in the proc- 
ess of right-sizing deployment teams so they are postured better for expeditionary 
needs. We have developed expeditionary site planning tools that help tailor our de- 
ployment capability based on assets prepositioned in the forward theater. We are 
gradually introducing bare base assets and other types of support equipment into 
our inventory. We’ve invested in infrastructure and prepositioning to improve the 
reception and beddown capabilities of our bomber forward-operating locations. We 
have fielded an integrated deployment system at all of our wings that improves the 
responsiveness of our deployment process. Our information technologies, such as the 
virtual logistics suite hosted on the Air Force Portal, will help provide real-time sit- 
uational awareness for ACS command and control. 

Through efforts like our logistics review and logistics transformation initiatives, 
we are reengineering our processes to achieve an agile, effective, well-integrated lo- 
gistics chain that is responsive to EAF requirements. These are all examples of ini- 
tiatives that will help achieve our four ACS objectives; however, our ACS capability 
must be improved even more to fully support our EAF vision. For example, we need 
to fix readiness shortfalls in key logistics resources including people, skills, spares, 
munitions, bare base assets, and vehicles. We need to improve our capability to rap- 
idly develop deployment and sustainment plans for fast-breaking contingencies. Fi- 
nally, we are making enhancements to our ACS command and control capability to 
make it more responsive, better integrated, and sufficiently robust to support EAF 
needs. These agile combat support initiatives are crucial to sustaining current and 
future combat operations. 

Aircrew Training Requirements 

We are actively updating the way we train. The Joint Primary Aircraft Training 
System (JPATS), including the T-6A aircraft, will replace the Air Force T-37 and 
the Navy T-34 primary trainers and their associated ground-based training systems 
beginning in June 2001 at Moody AFB, GA. We will continue to upgrade the T-38 
advanced trainer aircraft with new avionics representative of current fighter sys- 
tems while modernizing the propulsion system to improve engine reliability, safety, 
efficiency, and performance. Finally, we are making significant strides in developing 
simulated environments that produce training effects comparable to authentic envi- 
ronments. Our groundbreaking distributed mission training (DMT) system 
seamlessly links aircrew training devices at diverse locations, allowing aircrews to 
train as they fight. 
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Ranges 

Ranges provide the critical airspace we need to test and train on our weapon sys- 
tems. As modern aircraft continue to fly faster and deliver munitions from a greater 
distance, our ranges and associated test and training systems must evolve to meet 
our changing needs. We will balance our need to test and train with our responsibil- 
ities to the public and the environment. We are completing modifications to our 
range and airspace structure that will significantly enhance local training for our 
forces at Mountain Home AFB, ID, Dyess AFB, TX, and Barksdale AFB, LA. We 
are also working to further advance the integration of space and information oper- 
ations into our ranges. This includes capitalizing on a common infrastructure across 
the test and training spectrum. 

INNOVATION AND ADAPTATION 

We have a proud heritage of innovation and adaptation. We are carefully linking 
emerging technologies with our future concepts of operation to evolve our aerospace 
core capabilities while providing the Nation the most effective return on its invest- 
ments. 

Experimentation and Wargames 

We conduct experiments and wargames to evaluate near- and far-term aerospace 
capabilities and operational concepts. Joint Expeditionary Force Experiment (JEFX) 
2000, conducted at various locations throughout the U.S. in September, focused on 
ways to integrate support functions into expeditionary operations and technologies 
to conduct time sensitive targeting. The wargame Global Engagement (GE) is held 
every other year to explore the potential capabilities of joint aerospace power and 
alternative force structures 10 to 15 years into the future. In June 2000, GE-V ex- 
plored operational concepts and alternative force structures designed to deny and 
degrade an adversary’s strategic decision-making ability and accelerate the transi- 
tion from halt to win. GE-V also demonstrated aerospace power’s unique capability 
to ensure access to operational areas where the enemy employs robust anti-access 
strategies. We are currently conducting a year-long analysis of GE-V in areas such 
as time sensitive targeting, space control, information operations, and forward logis- 
tics support. During odd-numbered years, we conduct an aerospace future capabili- 
ties wargame that takes a longer view, striving to shape our decisions and strategic 
direction by testing alternative concepts, systems, and force structures that may ap- 
pear 20 to 25 years into the future. These wargames have produced new aerospace 
concepts, such as standoff warfare and reach-forward C 2 capability, which continue 
to mature through follow-up analysis and subsequent wargames. 

Advanced Concept Technology Demonstrations 

Advanced concept technology demonstrations (ACTDs) marry new operational con- 
cepts with mature technologies in order to meet warfighter needs in 2 to 4 years 
at a reduced cost. The high altitude UAV ACTD, Global Hawk, which has success- 
fully transitioned to a formal acquisition program, is targeted for accelerated pro- 
duction and is expected to provide a follow-on capability for the U-2. The Miniature 
Air Launched Decoy (MALD), another ACTD system scheduled to enter production 
in fiscal year 2001, will augment our electronic warfare capability to protect valu- 
able strike packages. 

Battlelabs 

Since their inception in 1997, the battlelabs have developed over 100 initiatives, 
including the application of commercial scheduling software for the Air Force Sat- 
ellite Control Network, telecommunications firewalls for base phone systems, and 
the use of speech recognition to reduce mission planning time. The recently commis- 
sioned Air Mobility Battlelab joined the ranks of the Air Expeditionary Force 
Battlelab, Command and Control Battlelab, Force Protection Battlelab, Information 
Warfare Battlelab, Space Battlelab, and Unmanned Aerial Vehicle Battlelab, with 
a charter to rapidly identify and assess innovative operational and logistics con- 
cepts. 

Joint Test and Evaluation 

The Air Force plans to remain at the forefront of the joint test and evaluation 
(JT&E) process. JT&E programs are a means to bring two or more of the Services 
together to evaluate systems interoperability under realistic conditions. We are the 
lead service on five JT&Es in the areas of close air support; joint command, control, 
ISR sensor management techniques; cruise missile defense capability; GPS 
vulnerabilities; and electronic warfare in joint operations. 
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Conclusion 

Our future hinges on continued advances in people, readiness, and modernization 
programs. Retention and recruitment of people will stay challenging in the near- 
term, but we will remain focused on the quality of life of our members. Similarly, 
we are concerned about readiness, but until we solve our aging aircraft troubles, im- 
proving our readiness will remain difficult. We believe we have developed a sound 
recapitalization plan to address our aging aircraft problem, but if the plan is ap- 
proved, we would require additional funding to execute it. Modernization brings in- 
creased readiness, along with new technologies and enhanced capabilities. We will 
continue to innovate and adapt our revolutionary advances in space technology, di- 
rected energy, and unmanned aerial vehicles, to name only a few. Our efforts span 
the gamut of the world’s most diverse, flexible, and powerfully integrated aerospace 
force. We must balance and fund our people, readiness, and modernization programs 
to ensure aerospace power for America well into the future. 

REFORMING BUSINESS PRACTICES 

The budget constraints of the past decade have forced us to take a hard look at 
our business practices. We have undertaken aggressive efforts to realize cost effi- 
ciencies by benchmarking the best business and management practices, whether in 
government or industry, and then adapting them to our unique environment. Dur- 
ing the past year, we made significant progress in improving how we do business 
in everything from competitive sourcing of personnel positions to the flow of infor- 
mation within the Air Force Headquarters. 

LEVERAGING INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

We made some tremendous progress in 2000 in the way we plan for, acquire, and 
protect our information technology (IT). We started by creating the position of Prin- 
cipal Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Business and Information 
Management to centralize IT decision-making and implement an Air Force- wide 
process to assess our IT investments in preparation for future budgeting efforts. 

Driving our IT efforts is our “One Air Force, One Network” strategy, a multi-lay- 
ered approach to integrating operations, people, technology, and oversight through 
an enterprise-wide, network-centric concept. Included in this strategy is the estab- 
lishment of the Air Force Portal, the consolidation of our servers, and improvements 
in information assurance (IA). The Air Force Portal will provide all our members 
with a platform-independent, single logon capability to meet practically all their in- 
formation needs. Currently, network-based access allows our members to logon any- 
where in the world, supporting over 75 applications. The migration of most of our 
critical databases is planned for the near future. 

In 2000, we saw the initial consolidation of our servers improve the utilization of 
our computer resources. We have created teams of experts at central sites and re- 
duced our exposure to outside threats. Our goal is to have one base from each major 
command completed by August 2001 and all bases by September 2002. Our strategy 
advances IA through standardized practices and procedures; integrated network op- 
erations and information protection; automated and dynamic detection and re- 
sponse; consolidated situational awareness and decision support; and enhancements 
for deployed and classified environments. We are committed to IA as our top infor- 
mation warfare priority for long-term investment. 

Finally, our Global Combat Support System-Air Force (GCSS-AF) is key to inte- 
grating our critical combat support information systems and processes across func- 
tional areas. GCSS-AF incorporates the Air Force Portal, allowing customer specific 
access while permitting the customization of information within our business infor- 
mation systems. Together, GCSS-AF and the Air Force Portal will provide the 
warfighter, supporting elements, and other Air Force members with timely and ac- 
curate data and the capability to transform this data into meaningful information. 
Seamlessly incorporating combat support into war planning allows military planners 
to improve their course of action development, analysis, and collaborative planning; 
and it measurably streamlines our business processes. 

COMPETITIVE SOURCING 

Our public/private manpower competitions are a defense reform initiative success 
story. In 2000, we began new competition studies impacting 2,895 positions, as re- 
quired by Office of Management and Budget Circular A-76. The A-76 circular calls 
for the review of government functions meeting specified criteria, and competition 
with private-sector firms to determine the most efficient and cost-effective method 
to perform the work. In 2000, we concluded 30 competitions that covered 5,534 posi- 
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tions. These competitions resulted in 46 percent of the work being contracted, and 
the remainder being performed by the most efficient government organization. Both 
results yielded significant cost savings. As of April 2001, we have completed 48 per- 
cent of the A-76 competitions targeted by the 1997 QDR and the Defense Reform 
Initiative. Our annual top-to-bottom review of our manpower authorizations identi- 
fied an additional 3,491 positions as eligible for competition. 

PRIVATIZATION 


Utilities 

Defense Reform Initiative Directive (DRID) #49 directed the privatization of all 
utility systems by September 30, 2003, except those needed for unique mission or 
security reasons, or when privatization is uneconomical. This included two interim 
milestones: determining the feasibility of privatizing each system by September 30, 
2000, and releasing all requests for proposals by September 30, 2001. Currently, we 
have completed the first milestone by determining whether or not to pursue privat- 
ization for each system (i.e., water, wastewater, electrical, and natural gas). This 
evaluation resulted in 434 systems becoming candidates for privatization. We con- 
tinue to assess our options, and are now preparing the requests for proposal that 
are required to meet the second milestone. 

Housing 

The 1996 National Defense Authorization Act provided legislation to privatize 
military family housing. Privatization efforts are underway to meet the goal of 
eliminating inadequate military family housing units by the year 2010. We have 
awarded 4 of 9 pilot projects to privatize 6,280 housing units. During fiscal year 
2001-04, we plan to privatize over 21,000 housing units at 22 additional installa- 
tions. Our privatization efforts are part of our overall housing revitalization pro- 
gram outlined in our F amily Housing Master Plan. 

ACQUISITION REFORM 

Today’s environment demands continuous acquisition reform. We have consist- 
ently led the way with new acquisition initiatives, or “Lightning Bolts,” and reinven- 
tion teams, which succeeded in saving more than $30 billion during the last decade. 
Today, we are institutionalizing acquisition reform through new initiatives, such as 
the use of cost as an independent variable and reduction of total ownership cost, 
which improve acquisition affordability. In addition, we’ve recently developed an ac- 
quisition cycle-time reduction initiative known as the warfighter rapid acquisition 
process. This initiative has the potential to speed up the development and deploy- 
ment of innovative solutions to warfighter requirements by 2 to 5 years. Our motto 
of “faster and smarter” continues to guide us as we build upon the successful efforts 
of the past. 


PARTNERSHIP WITH INDUSTRY 

We have consistently counted on industry to deliver superior products at reason- 
able prices. Now, we are institutionalizing partnering between industry and the 
warfighter. Initiatives such as teaming on proposals (TOPS) and total system pro- 
gram responsibility (TSPR) allow us to establish these partnerships early in the ac- 
quisition process. Integrated product teams extend this relationship throughout the 
acquisition life cycle. The process of alternative dispute resolution is now a part of 
all major acquisition projects, reducing the threat of expensive claims. We are reach- 
ing out to industry to maintain robust, rewarding, and healthy relationships. In our 
partnerships with industry, we are also developing a blueprint for defense reform 
that will guide future reform initiatives throughout the government. This blueprint 
was unveiled in February 2001. We will continue to look for new areas in which 
we can improve our partnership. 

PLANNING, PROGRAMMING, AND BUDGETING SYSTEM REFORM 

We are reengineering the Air Force Resource Allocation Process (AFRAP) to better 
link strategic planning, requirements generation, programming and budgeting, 
while providing a consistent focus on capabilities throughout the process. This new 
process will have a more rigorous and consistent analytical underpinning than ear- 
lier methods. We are planning to give our major commands an explicit slice of total 
obligation authority with the flexibility to program funds to best meet their own pri- 
orities. We believe this approach will improve the accountability and visibility of our 
resource requirements during the DOD and congressional review and funding proc- 
esses. 
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FINANCIAL REFORM 

We continue to make progress toward achieving auditable financial statements as 
required by the Chief Financial Officer (CFO) Act. An Air Force integrated process 
team is resolving issues related to the reduction of erroneous or unsupported obliga- 
tions. This, in turn, will enable us to achieve an auditable statement of budgetary 
resources. We are making efforts to validate at least four of our crucial inputs that 
provide the foundation for unqualified audit opinions on Air Force financial state- 
ments. All these efforts will provide better financial information for Air Force com- 
manders and managers. 


LOGISTICS TRANSFORMATION 

The Defense Planning Guidance, DOD Logistics Strategic Plan, and Defense Re- 
form Initiative Directive #54 (Logistics Transformation) all identified a requirement 
for the services to modernize their logistics programs. Accordingly, we initiated a 
logistics transformation effort designed to improve overall combat capability. 
Through improved supply chain management practices, this effort gives the 
warfighter a complete picture of the enterprise’s supply, maintenance, and 
sustainment support activities affecting readiness. Reengineered logistical support 
concepts will directly support warfighter readiness with a tailored sustainment 
strategy for a downsized, but expeditionary force structure, that is within the budg- 
ets currently projected across the FYDP. 

DEPOT MAINTENANCE STRATEGY 

Over the past year, we conducted a comprehensive review of our depot mainte- 
nance strategy to ensure our capability is properly sized for both wartime and 
peacetime utilization. Our current depot posture and future planning has been influ- 
enced by the downsizing of our operational force; the reduction of our organic infra- 
structure; a more active and robust private sector; the introduction of new tech- 
nologies; and recent depot legislation changes. This review reaffirmed that depot 
maintenance is a critical element of our overall warfighting capability. Our recent 
experience in support of Operation Allied Force once again proved the wisdom of 
having a ready and controlled source of depot maintenance. As a result, our depot 
strategy will ensure we possess an organic “core” capability sized to support poten- 
tial military operations. In addition, we recognize the need to efficiently utilize our 
organic facilities during peacetime. To that end, our depots are allowed to pursue 
repair workload beyond their “core” requirements that is awarded through public/ 
private competitions when doing so would increase their “core” production effi- 
ciencies or offer a “best value” source of repair. 

CONCLUSION 

In a time when the Air Force was asked to do more with less, we succeeded in 
reinventing our business approaches to capitalize both on the inherent strengths of 
our enterprise and the best practices found in the private sector. We are at the fore- 
front of apportioning positions between military and civil service functions and those 
that can be accomplished by contract personnel. We are becoming interconnected 
with a single, Air Force-wide network that puts crucial information at everyone’s 
fingertips. We are reforming the acquisition process and partnering with industry, 
not only delivering products faster but assuring superior quality as well. In the last 
decade, our better business practices have saved billions of dollars, allowing us to 
revolutionize the application of aerospace power. 

CLOSING THOUGHTS 

From the beginning of powered flight almost 100 years ago to the space-related 
operations we conduct today, we have demonstrated that we are an innovative and 
adaptive force. We were born of change and it remains a part of our nature. We 
will continue exploring new technologies and operational concepts to identify those 
that offer potential for evolutionary or revolutionary increases in capability. 

Our success as an aerospace force is founded on recruiting the finest men and 
women available and then retaining them. We must size, shape and operate the 
force to best meet the needs of our Nation. Through the structure of our ten Aero- 
space Expeditionary Forces, we provide the Commanders in Chief (CINCs) with 
trained-to-task forces, while adding predictability and stability to the lives of our 
airmen. We owe our people the education, equipment, and training to perform the 
missions we ask them to do. Finally, to keep our aerospace advantage, we must 
modernize and replace our worn out, aging, and increasingly difficult to maintain 
systems and infrastructure. 
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In a world that is globally-connected, national security and international stability 
are vital foundations of America’s prosperity. Ensuring security and stability re- 
quires global vigilance, reach, and power — global vigilance to anticipate and deter 
threats, strategic reach to curb crises, and overwhelming power to prevail in con- 
flicts and win America’s wars. We are postured to provide balanced aerospace capa- 
bilities across the full spectrum of military operations, but in order to maintain 
America’s aerospace advantage we must recapitalize our force. 

Chairman Levin. Secretary Roche, thank you. 

General Ryan. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. MICHAEL E. RYAN, USAF, CHIEF OF 
STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

General Ryan. Chairman Levin, Senator Warner, distinguished 
members of the committee: Before we get started, I would like to 
thank my fellow chiefs for all their service and support, flying in 
close formation through the years, and these service secretaries for 
their commitment to serve. I also want to thank members of the 
committee for all you have done for the men and women in uniform 
over the 4 years I have had the privilege of serving as the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force. 

During that time we have seen a drop in readiness that has con- 
cerned us all. With your help, we have been able to arrest the de- 
cline, but much more needs to be done to regain our edge across 
the board. Consequently, this budget submission for the Air Force 
has a great emphasis on people and readiness. 

We still need your help in attracting the highest quality individ- 
uals to serve in our military. I am happy to say this year we are 
making our recruiting goals, both in terms of quality and numbers. 
Our major challenge is retaining our best and brightest to stay 
with us for a career. Your help over the past years on pay, retire- 
ment, health care, etcetera, has been much appreciated. 

Quality of life issues are terribly important to attracting and re- 
taining great people, but also so is quality of service. Quality of 
service addresses the need to assure we give our airmen the proper 
tools to do the tough jobs we ask of them in Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, 
Turkey, in No Fly Zone enforcement where combat occurs daily. 
The same is true in the Balkans and in Korea. Quality of service 
is not just about the equipment with which we operate, but the 
ranges, hangars, buildings and shops in which we ask these dedi- 
cated individuals to do their work. 

We all know quality begets quality and we have underfunded our 
modernization of our capital equipment and our infrastructure for 
too long. The average age of an Air Force aircraft is 22 years and 
continues to climb. We must turn this aging problem around. 

In summary, I look forward to working with Secretary Roche and 
all of you as we complete the quadrennial defense review and ad- 
dress the budget issues before us. I know together we can make a 
great difference as we continue to rebuild our military to meet the 
challenges of the 21st century, and I look forward to your ques- 
tions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, General Ryan. 

We are going to have a 6-minute first round. 

Senator Inhofe. Could I have a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Levin. Yes. 

Senator Inhofe. Do we intend to have more rounds? 
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Chairman Levin. Yes. For our first round we will use the 6- 
minute rule and then, depending on how many people are still here 
and how much time we have left, we will decide on how long the 
question period will be for the second and any successive rounds. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. I want to ask each of you for the record to give 
us your list of unfunded requirements for 2002. I am not going to 
ask you here, but I am going to ask each of you to submit that for 
the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Army 

UNFUNDED REQUIREMENTS 

I appreciate the opportunity to comment on the Army’s fiscal year 2002 resource 
posture. Clearly, the fiscal year 2002 Amended Budget represents a balanced pro- 
gram that will allow the Army to remain trained and ready. I am pleased to note 
significant increases in a number of key areas — soldier pay and housing, base oper- 
ations, real property, and science and technology. These will improve quality of life 
for our soldiers and their families, slow deterioration of our aging infrastructure, 
and advance Army Transformation. 

However, there is still much to be done. To stem the critical decline in our facili- 
ties, the Army has assumed some risk in our operating accounts. We will mitigate 
this risk in the year of execution. Additional resources will allow us to accelerate 
recapitalization of our counterattack corps, restore necessary OPTEMPO funding 
and begin stabilization of our infrastructure. 

The following list outlines these and other fiscal year 2002 Army shortfalls. 

FISCAL YEAR 2002 ARMY SHORTFALLS 

[in millions of dollars] 



Shortfall 

Cum 

OPTEMPO 

300.0 

300.0 

Antiterrorism/Force Protection 

306.0 

606.0 

SRM/RPM 

287.7 

893.7 

Reserve Component Duty Training Pay 

100.0 

993.7 

Reserve Component Full Time Support 

76.4 

1,070.1 

Recapitalization 

566.2 

1,636.3 

Objective Force Development 

43.1 

1,679.4 


93.6 

1,773.0 

Second Destination Transportation 

70.7 

1,843.7 


81.4 

1,925.1 

Current Force Modernization 

1,969.0 

3,894.1 

Test and Evaluation 

193.8 

4,087.9 

Infrastructure Support and Information Technology 

449.1 

4,537.0 


493.1 

5,030.1 

Initial Entry Training 

32.6 

5,062.7 


259.9 

5,322.6 

Sustainment Systems Technical Support 

68.4 

5,391.0 

Depot Maintenance 

194.4 

5,585.4 

Education, Transition, and Other People Programs 

137.6 

5,723.0 

Spares/War Reserve Secondary Items 

675.0 

6,398.0 


19.6 

6,417.6 

Army Family Housing 

353.0 

6,770.6 


2,778.5 

9,549.1 



Navy/Marine Corps 

The Navy’s list of unfunded requirements for fiscal year 2002 is provided in the 
following tables. 
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CURRENT SHORTFALL (IN $ MILLION) 

Must Fund/FY 2001 Carryover - Part 1 

Proqram Comments 

Manpower 



FY01 Strength Over Execution 

13 |Funds overexecution of end strength in FY 01 : estimate to end FY 01 over by 251 officers 

and 2.422 enlisted. Maintains end strength of 376.000 (+410 off/+3,457 enl) increasing 
officer woricyaars by -60C ($56M) and enlisted workyears by -4,300 



Household Goods Pilots 

1 j Funds DOD-directed pilots to enhanoa/improve the PCS experience. Full Service Move 

Project will provide service members with a relocation package w/beneflts such as point to 
point move management, on-ttme pick-up/delivery, full replacement value protectio 

Other Initiatives 



Active Duty Special T raining (ADST) 

8 

Funds peacetime support to CiNCs to level executed in prior years and USMC UNiTAS 
deployment 

Total High Priority Manpower 

21 




Readiness/Other Operating Support 

j .. .... .. . „ 

Ship Depot Maintenance 

205 [Funds Ship Depot Maintenance to a percentage of the newly adjusted requirement (PRQ3 

’ Baseline Assessment Memorandum) - 95% surface/97. 5% sucmanne/97.5% aircraft carrier. 

Aircraft Depot Maint 

28 Emergent requirements for all components (HOM). S45M funds FY 2001 NAOEP shortfall 

Iwhicft displaces FY 2001 work into FY 2002. (Includes $7M for reserves). 

T-AE in PACFLT (Ship Charter) 

1 5 : increases T-AE presence from 3 FOS/1 ROS to 2 FOS/2 ROS. 

Commercial Utilities 19 Emergent utility cost increases in Natural Gas and Electricity are Cue to natural resource 

shortfalls, a colder than normal winter , and California electricity deregulation, (Family 
j j HousinaJ20M Navy/*12M MC: O&M S39M Navy/f53M MC). 

PWC Utilities 97 Reflects projected losses for FY 2001/2 due to San Diego electricity and nationwide natural 

|gas cost Increases. Initial shortfall of S245M offset by 51 45M (anticipated amount from FY 
12001 supplemental) 

Ehime Maru Claims 

30 Cl aim.s/payments to survivors. 

Locality Pay - Monisrey/Nawpcrt 

5 Inclusion of Monterey In San Frandsco area and Newport In Boston area tor locality pay 

calculation increases civttian pay raise beyond capability of Naval Postgraduate School end 

1 Naval War College to absorb without degradation to core educational program 

DMS Transition 

15 j DMS does not currently provide all the messaging capabilities required by the Fleets such as 

: special handling and Emergency Action Messages. Therefore, both DMS and the transitional 
messaging systems currently in place will be required to support tactical requirements. 

Inmarsat 

a FY 02 funded to 119 channels. Requirement grown to 1 30. 

Travel Sarvtce Fee 

16 

Total High Priority Raadlmuia/Othar Operating Spl 

436 



Infrastructure 


Mandatory Agreement Compliance 

32 

-unds 9 RAC mandatory agreement compliance. 

Total Other Infrastructure 

92 


Part 1 Total 

551 
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CURRENT SHORTFALL (IN $ MILLION) 


Fix Underfunded Programs - Part II 


Manpower 


special Duly Assignment Pay £5DAP) 


■Funds rate restructure and expands SDAP to additional skill areas. Cutyaaf tail of 51 2M 

J asu - 


i P/01 Natfonal Defense Authorization Act requires payment of a $1<KVday allowance to 
service members 'deployed more that 400 days out of toe preceding 730. language 
proposed to OSD to delay implementation of payment until FYQ4. Cost estimate based or 
liniUaJ models. Schedule changes that NPC/N1 currently determining entitlement 
I requirement Cost estimate updated to reflect latest deployment schedules. 


[Personnel FniSalives: SR8 New Payments 


[increases new payments to 5187M to help attain reenlistments for required graderskill mix at | 
I376K endstrength (J7M over adjusted FY 01 new payment program of 5180M). 


[Personnel Initiatives: EnO atm ent Bo nus New Payments 
[Personnel Initiatives: Navy College Fund 


; New payment increase to help meet Increased accession mission. 


Personnel Initiatives: ADSW 


; Funds Navy College fund to revised FY 01 program level to help meet Increased accession 
[miss io n req ui red for378K. strengt h. 


Funds additional CINC contributory support. 


[Personnel Initiatives; Navy CASH 


Navy College Assistance Student Headstart program. Pays E3 salary up to 12 months for 
150 endstrength to pursue associates degree. 


j Personnel Initiatives: Enlisted Flight Pay fCEF-IP) 


Revises pay rates tor enlisted flyers/crewmen. Retention Incentive, 


Personnel Initiatives: Navy PCS Initiative 


Funds GENDET Targeted Enlistment Program (GTEP) which guarantees an "A* School upon] 
{completion of an Initial 9 to 1 5 month GENDET tour (1 ,000 moves/-$2M). Also funds first 
term split tours tor 1 st term sailors to provide a broader view of the Navy before reaching the 
1 reenHatment dadslon. 


Personnel Initiatives: Phased Enlistment Bonus Pilot 


[Other: Distribution Incentive Pay 


[Would allow for payment of Enlistment Bonus during training vice current requirement that 
[ pays a tump sum at the end of training. Proposed pilot seeks to reduce attrition In longer 
i schools by providing' regular Incentives vice a larger payment at a much later date. Inltiai 

[program would tw Implemented In too Nucleartraifljngplgelino. 

I FY 02 omnibus legislative proposal - authorizes SECNAV to pay up to $750tatofflh to ensure 


volunteers tor hard-to-fiH Jobsriocattons. (Indudes $2M OAM start-up costs) 


Other PCS B owwave 

Total Othar Manpowur 


i PCS bowwave from FY 2001 - 3.1 18 moves. 


Readiness/Olher Operating Support 


I Ship Depot Maintenance 


: Funds Ship Maintenance to 100% of PR03 adjusted requirment- aH platforms - includes J8M 


j Aircraft Dep ot Maintenance 


;Fund to 100% of goal (reserves) 


.Funds technical support of over 4,000 in-service aircraft, systems, and related ground 


APN Spares (100%) 


[Marine Gas Turbines - 2S COG 


r Potential shortfall based on recent N4 baseline assessment. Fund at 100% of requirement 
(5274M) and cover FY 01 bowwave ($90M). 


'Funds refit and refurbishment of AlHson 501 K Ship Service Generators and GE IMZSOO 
[Propulsion engines 


Close In Weapon System (CIWS ) - Ov erhauls 


[Fund 12 (v 6 budgeted) overhauls. Current backlog Is 84, 


|Gun Weapon System (GWS) Overhauls 


! Funds additional depot & pierside overhauls of MK75 & MK 45 mounts. Congress provided 

ilOM i n FY 2000 and 12M in FY 2001 to support MK 45 Mod t maintenance. 


| Fully funds 1USS cable repairs required to mainta in undersea aurveliance system. 


Recrutfing/Adveiti sing/T taint ng 


National Archives and Records Admire stretron 


{Advertising: rising marketplace cols for awareness, variety of competitive forces, 
i increased contracting mission. Recruiting Support GSA vehicle mileage rale increase, ITT 
[personnel pay ra i se, c ell phones for recruiters, etc. , 


| F unds d ocument storage requirements 

1120 additional schotaishipa (Includes S298K for RPN). Outyear tail totals 597M acrossF^DP] 


M5C Ship rales 

4 

[Rate adjustment increase requires funding to keep 8 oceanographic survey ships in toe 
{Operating Beet in Full operational Status (FOS). 

E8 Repair of Repairablaa 

4 

Parts tor 16 E-8A/E-6B aircraft to ensure continuous aircraft availability far mission execution 

Other Smart Card 

; 

5 

Required for deployment of smart card technology in accordance with SECbEF-approved 

Other, Declassification 

3 

Declassification efforts for SECNAV and CNO generated documents reaching review data. 
Required per Executive Order 1 2958. 

Other Common Access Card 

6 

; Required for deployment of common access card technology in accordance with SECDEF- 
[ approved implementation. 

Total Other ReacrinessfOperating Support 

573 



jnfrastructure __ __ 

Revitalizing where we work and litre (Family Housing S672M, 080S1RPM 1,939 Shore installation support focussed on elimination of C3/C4 facility deficiencies;' Family and 
$1 ,451 M, MCONfMCNR Si .383M) Bachelor housing improvements- accelerating 80s tor Sailors Ashore: and demolition 

(MilCON S570M, RPM SI .049M, FHN, S320M). Indudes both active and reserve. 


Tom Outer infrastr ucture , 1,939 
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CURRENT SHORTFALL (IN $ MILLION) 

Transformation - Part HI 


SSGN Conversion 

323 

TRIDENT SSGN converts four OHIO class SSBNs (currenliy planned for inactivation) to 
. SSGNs carrying up to 1 54 Tomahawk cruise missiles each and dual Advanced Sea! Delivery 
; Systems (ASDS) for clandestine SOF insertion and extraction. Significantiy boosts early in- 
Ihsater firepower. The program is currently unfunded. 

Future Naval Force Rapid Transformation (S&T Plus) 

S43 

j Funds S&T for "generation after next" combatants Including: electric warship, littoral combat 
iship and space systems development. 


35 

i Funds conversions to Close-In Weapons System (CIWS) Block 18 which increases the 
.defensive capability to counter snail, fast surface craft and slow flying aircraft In addition to 
! Improving capability against high speed missiles and aircraft 

RAM Biockl 

““ H 121 

: Funds conversion kits, missiles and launcher upgrades for the Rolling Airframo Missile (RAM) 
Block 1 which provides an effective "fire and forger IR self defense weapon for non- Aegis 
i destroyers and amphibs against the most stressing ASCM threat. Improved range and an IR- 
sll-th e-way seeker permits earlier mid multiple engagements of Incoming missiles. 


98 

i Funds purchase ofT-5 Tankers. Tankers win operate safely and economically until 2016, ten 
; years beyond current leases. Break even point is FY05. 

MPS Lease Buyout 

1.286 

The Navy has the option to buy 13 MPS ships which Navy currently pays a Capital Hire lease 

1 and an Operating Hire lease. If Die Navy buys these ships prior to the expiration of the current 
Tease (FY20O9 to FY201 1), the Navy weuid save all the funding required for the Capital Hire 
Teases and could re-compete the Operating Hire lease for significant savings, 

Adda F/A-18 Quantity 

41 

I&390M funds 7 F/A-16 E/F aircraft and ancillary, support and spares for those 7 aircraft. $349 
funds a total of 8 aircraft. v 

UC-350 

24 

i Procures 3 of 1 S required USMC replacement C- 1 2 aircraft 

CREI/TOC initiatives 

38 

Funds remaining CRB council approved initiatives. 


225 

I Acoustic Rapid COTS insertion (ARCI) upgrades current submarine sonar syustems with an 
open architecture commeraal-ofl-the-shetf (COTS) computer system allowing continued 
: upgrades as technology develops. Full implementation is currently planned for FY08, but 
conversion of all submarine could be accelerated from FY08 to FY04 with additional tending. 

Advanced Underwater Unmanned vehicles 

ae 

.Advanced Unmanned Underwater Vehicle (UUV) have the potential to extend submarine 
sensors beyond the range of hul mounted or towed systems. Currently tended in S&T, 

1 additional funding could accelerate the UUV master plan to field during FY05-O9 a family of 
SSN launched. 'in tethered UUVs to conduct maritime reconnaissance, undersea search ond 
i survey, aid in communications and navigation, and submarine track and trail. 

Fast Triple Replenishment Ship 

30 


Advanced Taryoling FLIR 

30 

Procure* 24 ATFLIR kits for F/A-18 C/D. 

Sea- Based Endurance UAV 

r 3* 

] Sea-based Endurance UAV could add carrier-based surveillance and precision targeting 
capability, replacing some manned systems (S-3/ES-3. some P-3/MMA) and providing SAR, 
GMTl. EO/1R sensors for 24 hourrday surveillance and targeting over land or water, and a 
growth capability for a lethal mission Funding profile shown reflects program proceeding 
agressively from Ihe current UCAV(N) ACTD to a fielded system in FY12, three years faster 
than current plans. 

MPF Initiative 

18 

RDT&E for MPF <F) following ADA. 

J STARS AAQ buyout 

6 

Funds 5 remaining systems for each MEF with JSTARS-C capability 

AV-80 BVR Capability 

11 

Funding will provide AIM-102B (AMRAAM) capability on two AV-8B wing stations. Leverages 
Allied Non-Recurring and gives AV-8 BVR A-A capability. 

EA-8B USQ~113(V)3 

15 

. Funds 57 follow on jammers to replace obsolete system. 

CH-53E HNVS "B" Kits 

12 

Procures 19 additional Forward Looking Infrared systems. 

UH-1N Naval Thermal Imaging System 

14 

Procures 1 9 of 1 00 required NTIS upgrade systems for the UFMN (forward fit to UH-1 Y) 

AreaTBMD 

291 

1 Provides defense against Short/Medium range TBMs. Protects littoral airfields/ports for Jor£t 
j force deployment. First unit equipped FY03. IOC FY04. AM VLS AEGIS CG/DDG Navy Arp a 
( capable. Inventory of 12 SM-2 BLK 1VA per ship. » 

$M-2 01k !VA |BMDO) 

1 7 

iFunds to conduct flight demonstrations of new technology applied to SM-2 Block IVA. 

Navy Theater Wide (BMDO) 

144 

Navy Theater Wide TBMD is a defense against medium/tong range TBMs, providing 
: protection for regional population centers end a second layer of defense for ports and 
• airfields. Only limited RDT&E is funded by BMOO. Should AEGIS Leap Intercept (ALI) testing 
[Currently in progress be completed successfully, an additional S2.8B across the FYDP 
‘ (S40DM- per year) would fund fielding a contingency capability {two ships and 50 missiles in 
Block 1A configuration) in FYQ6-Q7 liroeframa. 

Cruiser Conversion Acceleration 

500 

Accelerates GPN/SCN conversion of first five baseline 1 CG 47 Class ships for BMD mission 

Mohlle User Objective System 

37 

Accelerates R&D effort to develop the Advanced Narrowband System/Mobile User Objective 
System (ANS/MUOS). This system writ provide tactical war-fighters of all services wllh 
greatly increased mobile communications capacity as a replacement for the UHF Follow-On 
(UFO) satellite 

MIQS/Link 16 

11 

Funds 30 kits for F/A-18 E/F 

rr-2t 

323 

Accelerates Seattle IT-21 baseline. Equips 2/3 of carrier battle group and ARG aeploying 
, ships (-220 ships) with IT-21 capability by toe end of FY02 . 

CDL-N Bandwidth Oata-Lmk 

14 

Accelerates 2 CDL-N systems. CDL-N provides real lime imagery to the Fleet from tactical 
and theater ISR platforms. 

Web Enabling 

56 

Accelerate the development and implementation of web-enabting applications wiihin the 
NTCCS. 

Civilian Manpower and Personnel Mgmt IT 

13 

: Web-enabled management of Manpower and numerous other initiatives which address the 
aging civilian workforce 
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CURRENT SHORTFALL (!N $ MILLION) 


Adva nced Radar Program Development 

Navy Rapid Technology Transition 

New Missile Technology Flight Demonstration 

Expeditionary 04 Grid 

Modem Applications 

Netw o rk Infrastru cture 

Security 


Online Recanting Station 


Leveraging Technology and In n ovatio n 
0 RAC Acceleration 


| A multi-tiered architecture with Expeditionary Sensor Grid and Expeditionary Weapons 

36 Updates software applications around the Fleet: IFF. Combat 10. TAMPS, DMS, CTAPS. 

igec*ortcCftartnn.andTBMCS 

237 ! Accelerates IT-21 CVBG systems to update all legacy tactical communication systems 

i qgrenlft deployed. 

112 Provides funding for Computer Network Defense Systems. Crypto modernization. Secure 


Web-enabled management of Manpower and numerous other initiatives which address the 

aomg civilian workf or ce 

i Updates Nl’a current aging patchwork of legacy systems; tracks ITEMPO, 

•Numerous On-Line tools for recruiter management; Updates Nl's current aging patchwork of 
legacy systems; tracks ITEMPO. Research on Military recruiting resulting in improved 
i Recruiter Infrastructure, interconnected requirements web which win lead to Increased 
I Recruiter productivity; new Recruiter Training Program, new Recruiter Technology Seabag. 

| improved Recruiter selection process. 

[Numerous On-Line tools for recruiter management; Research on Military recruiting resulting 
iin improved Recruiter Infrastructure. Interconnected requirements web which will lead to 
[Increased Recruiter productivity; new Recruiter Training Program, new Recruiter Technology 

. S eabag, Improved Recruiter selection process. 

Funds eight programs that would significantly enhance the implementation of the Revolution 
;in Training: Navy e-Leaming, Training Re-Engineering Program, Continuum Training Plans 
I for Navy-wide use, Advanced Education Strategy, Fleet Aviator Simulator Training Plan, 
[Transition to PC-based simulation, implement Virtual Environment Training for Fleet 

i efficiencies. • 

| Funds energy proje c ts; Geothermal en er gy; energy research and development. 

j Funds E-Business operations office, leveraging information technology and innovation 

I b usiness practices. 

; Environmental deanup necessary for accelerated transfer of BRAG properties (S129M) and 
I costs to support early transfer of Mare Island (S59M). 


CURRENT SHORTFALL (IN $ MILLION) 


Grand Total All Issues 




Underfunded Programs 

5,564 

Transformation 

5,577 

Other issues 

755 

Total 

12,447 
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Air Force 

The following are the Air Force’s fiscal year 2002 unfunded priorities: 



Priority 

Descriotion 

Remain ina 
Shortfall 

1 

Space Lift Range Viability 

$53.9 

2 

BOS/Base Maintenance Contracts 

$182.1 

3 

Wartime Reserve Munitions Replenishment 

$362.0 

4 

Readiness Spares 

$46.5 

5 

□epot Maintenance 

$113.7 

6 

Comm Readiness 1 

$224.2 

7 

Link-1 6/Digital Data Link 

$232.8 

8 

Civil Airspace Access (GANS/GATM) 

$50.9 

9 

ICBM Batteries 

$4.2 

10 

Time Critical Targeting 

$291.0 

11 

Real Property Maintenance 1 (1.2% PRV) 

$520.0 

12 

Military Personnel 

$71.6 

13 

Peacekeeper (PK) Retirement (Pending Congressional Approval) 

$12.2 

14 

Supports Future C-17 Multi-year 

$180.9 

15 

Target Drones (Aerial Targets) 

$6.2 
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16 

Combat Support Vehicles 

$51.2 

17 

Comm Readiness II 

$325.9 

18 

Bomber Upgrades 

$730.7 

19 

Fighter Upgrades 

$640.9 

20 

JPATS Disconnect 

$5.8 

21 

BRAC 

$22.0 

22 

Aging Aircraft Enablers 

$30.0 

23 

T&E Maintenance and Repair (M&R) 

$45.0 

24 

Real Property Maintenance II (1 .6% PRV) 

$679.6 

25 

F-16SEAD 

$331.3 

26 

Contractual Commitments 

$123.6 

27 

Munitions Swap Out/Cargo Movement 

$127.0 

28 

Classified 

$89.8 

29 

Comm Readiness III 

$130.6 

30 

Military Family Housing Investment 

$138.0 

31 

Real Property Maintenance III (2.0% PRV) 

$746.0 

32 

Fighter/Bomber Self Protection 

$45.0 

33 

ISR Upgrades 

$127.0 

34 

Combat Search and Rescue 

$128.7 

35 

Ground Training Munitions 

$19.0 

36 

Antlterrorism/Force Protection II 

$24.6 

37 

ICBM Sustainment Shortfall 

$56.0 

38 

Full Combat Mission Training 

$44.9 

39 

Weapon System Sims 

$44.1 

40 

AEF Combat Support 

$27.3 

41 

Theater Missile Defense 

$24.7 

42 

EAF NBC Training & Equipment 

$56.2 

43 

Science & Technology 

$104.4 

44 

Space Surveillance/Control 

$8.1 

45 

Recruiting & Retention 

$27.5 

46 

Space Ops Training-Simulator 

$85.0 

47 

C-130J* 

$81.0 

48 

Missile Defense Enablers 

$150.0 

49 

MILSATCOM Shortfall 

$37.6 

50 

GPS Anti-jam User Equipment 

$25.8 

51 

Nuclear Detonation Detection Sustainment 

$12.0 

52 

DoD/Intel Community Space Coop 

$8.0 

53 

NORAD/USSPACE Warfighting Support 

$11.5 

54 

Space Maneuver Vehicle (SMV) Ops Demo 

$31.0 

55 

USAFA Logistics Support 

$8.3 

56 

Space Warfare Center (SWC) Shortfalls 

$16.5 

57 

Carryover 

$275.8 

58 

MILCON 

$1,029.7 

59 

AFRC 

$52.0 

$9,131.3 


* AF is fully supportive of additional C-130J purchases consistent with force structure plan 


Chairman Levin. We do not know to what extent Congress is 
going to be able to accommodate the budget amendment for the 
year 2002. The Budget Committee and other committees are going 
to be involved in that as well as us. But the larger question I want 
to ask you about has to do with future year funding, and that has 
to do with whether or not you are putting together a longer term 
strategy which our fiscal situation can support. 
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So let me start with the service secretaries and ask each of you 
this question. Do you expect that after the completion of the QDR 
you will be proposing a fiscal year 2003 budget which will require 
additional funding above the level that you are requesting for the 
year 2002, or are you planning to make offsetting reductions in 
lower priority programs or in business practice savings which 
would finance a new strategy at or below the funding levels that 
you are requesting for the year 2002? 

So we will start with you, Secretary White, as to what is your 
current expectation relative to the 2003 request following the QDR, 
just your best estimate at this point. 

Secretary White. Well, Senator, it is difficult to predict. If the 
QDR process dictates or the Secretary decides that force structure 
changes will be a part of that, then obviously if the force gets 
smaller as a part of the QDR process that will create a different 
funding requirement going forward. If the force stays the same, we 
will make every attempt to offset the additional requirements 
above the levels we are looking at now with business efficiencies 
that we will hope to employ during the 2003 year and get sorted 
out over the next few months as we continue to work this. 

So it is difficult to see exactly where that balance is going to 
come out short of the final decisions on the strategy review. But 
if it were to stay the same, I think that we will look toward at least 
this level of funding next year net of business practice improve- 
ments that we could make. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Secretary England. 

Secretary England. Senator, I think it would be a combination, 
and that is my best estimate at this point. If you look at our recapi- 
talization rate, as the CNO commented, at our present rate we will 
go down to about 240 ships. I do not know what the outcome of the 
QDR will be, but I doubt it will be that low in terms of our naval 
services. After all, we are a forward-deployed force, a rotational 
force, so we are always around the world. Therefore I would expect 
that we would not be that low. So we will need additional re- 
sources. 

Our airplanes are also very old. We do need to recapitalize the 
airplanes. At the same time, we do anticipate that we will have 
better efficiency, we will indeed save money as we go forward 
through business practices. So I would expect that we will save 
money, but we will also have some additional needs. So I do not 
see that our request will be lower this year, but hopefully it will 
not be as much as if we did not take action in terms of better busi- 
ness practices. 

Chairman Levin. Secretary Roche. 

Secretary Roche. Mr. Chairman, the 2002 budget does a lot to 
help us get well in maintenance and people-related things, but it 
does not do all that we need. We cannot live with the procurement 
holiday in airplanes that has existed for the last 8 or so years, 
where we have just had insufficient purchases of airplanes. Our 
planes age increasingly. The costs — the time to put a tanker 
through a logistics center now is over a year because these planes 
are failing in ways that we did not anticipate because they are just 
getting old. 
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So we will need more money. At the same time, we have an obli- 
gation to look for offsets, to look for ways to do things more effi- 
ciently, put in better business practices. But some of these things 
will make pain for certain areas and we will have to work that out, 
sir. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

I want to talk to you about an additional round or rounds of base 
closures. Let me start with you, General Ryan, and go down and 
ask each of our service chiefs and our service secretaries this ques- 
tion: Do you agree with the President and Secretary Rumsfeld that 
we have unneeded bases and that we should have another round 
of base closures to eliminate the excess infrastructure and to free 
up resources for modernization or for other higher priorities? Gen- 
eral? 

General Ryan. Absolutely, yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Could you be a little more fulsome? Why do 
you believe that? Give us an estimate as well of the significant sav- 
ings here. 

General Ryan. Over the past 4 years we have continued to ask 
for a base closure. The Air Force is overbased for the force struc- 
ture we have today. We think that we can save significant amounts 
of money in the out years with a base closure. But sir, during the 
years that you do the base closures you actually have to invest to 
be able to save in the future. 

We have out of the past rounds of savings of base closures had 
extensive savings, calculated in the $4 billion to $5 billion a year 
amount over these years today, the last base closure being in the 
mid-nineties. So we emphatically support base closure. 

Chairman Levin. Now I will have to ask each of our other wit- 
nesses to be much shorter because my time is up. If you could just 
give us now a short answer to that question. 

Secretary Roche. Yes. 

General Jones. Sir, yes, I support it. I support the Secretary’s 
findings on that. But as the smallest service with the smallest 
bases, I have the least to offer. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Admiral Clark. 

Admiral Clark. I have always believed that one of the fun- 
damental principles we should follow is that we should not pay a 
nickel for a structure we do not need. Then, having said that, I 
would say we are already in our major naval bases very consoli- 
dated. I think that the potential savings would be in the area of 
support structure. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Secretary England. 

Secretary England. I would support the comments of the CNO. 
We definitely as we go forward, depending on what our future force 
is, we do have to size it appropriately because we cannot afford to 
carry extra infrastructure. 

Chairman Levin. General Shinseki. 

General Shinseki. The Army has excess capacity that we have 
carried and we believe that a BRAC would help adjust that. 

Chairman Levin. Secretary White. 
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Secretary White. I agree with the chief. I think we have excess 
infrastructure and we have to do something about it. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Warner. 

Senator Warner. Thank you very much. 

I will lead off with an Army question. It really goes to oper- 
ational, but we have before us today a great deal of concern about 
the future of NATO, the future of NATO expansion, our participa- 
tion in NATO. General Shinseki, I remember visiting you in Bosnia 
when you were the commander of our forces over there, and 
throughout the Bosnia-Kosovo chapter it seems to me that the 
United States shouldered equally with our allies the burdens and 
the risks of those operations. 

But today’s headline says: “U.S. Offers Aid to Macedonia Effort: 
Rumsfeld Limits Role to Logistics of Rebel Disarmament.” Logis- 
tics. Is there something behind this that is not in the headline, be- 
cause we are constantly concerned about the European defense ini- 
tiative and their desire to go off and establish their own force struc- 
ture, which I believe is somewhat redundant and in competition 
with NATO? This may feed into their arguments that they should 
establish their own force structure because we decline to take on 
and share equally the burdens and the risks of military operations. 

I will lead off with the Secretary. You start and then I will invite 
the General, who had hands-on experience over there for many 
years. 

Secretary White. Senator, I am unaware of any change coming 
from the Secretary or even a part of the QDR discussions to date 
that would indicate any less emphasis on our commitment to 
NATO. We have been the leader of that alliance since its founding 
and we have actively participated and provided the leadership in 
Kosovo and Bosnia, and I think we will sustain that in the future. 
I defer to the chief. 

Senator Warner. Chief. 

General Shinseki. Senator Warner, I apologize, I am not as 
quick with the morning headlines and I had not read that article. 
I am not aware of any changes. Our leadership both as a global 
leader and inside of NATO has been consistent. 

Senator Warner. I should hope so, and I would hope that does 
not indicate that we are going to say we will opt for just logistics 
and leave the risk fighting to others. 

Yesterday I had a chance to visit my National Guard group in 
Virginia and I was astonished to learn that the Army indicates 
what level of technical assistance the Army should supply and yet 
only 50 percent of the commitments from the regular Army are 
flowing to the Guard in terms of manpower. I will provide this 
chart to you. 

But the point is that our Guard in Virginia are very proudly 
working up to go in to be a contingent in Bosnia to take on those 
duties. Other States’ Guards are right alongside the regular forces. 
Yet back home in their duties, which are quite diverse as the 
Guard in training up and working up, they seem to have — and this 
is nationwide, it was related to me — all 50 States are roughly only 
receiving from the Department of the Army about half the trained 
personnel full-time that they need. 
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Mr. Secretary, have you had an opportunity to address that ques- 
tion? If not, I will give you a month or 2 to work on it and then 
I will be back. 

Secretary White. Clearly, the integration of Reserve components 
and their stepping up the missions that in the past have been 
taken almost exclusively by active forces indicates that we are one 
Army, and we have to sustain and resource on that basis and they 
deserve the support of the Department in accomplishing this. 

Senator Warner. I would like to come back to you in about 30 
days and get an update on that. 

Chief, do you care to add? 

General Shinseki. I am not familiar with the chart, Senator, but 
I would be very happy to review it and provide some detailed re- 
sponses. 

[The information referred to follows:] 


f |jjf Virginia National Guard 

Full-Time Army Personnel Manning 





iServing from 1607 to Today 



Active Component Support the Reserve Component 

I share your concerns about the levels of full-time support manning in our Re- 
serve components. The numbers on the chart you provided indicate the current lev- 
els of manning for Active Guard/Reserve (AGR) and military technicians 
(MILTECH) of the Virginia Army National Guard. The matching of Reserve compo- 
nent requirements to resources is an issue that the Army has pursued for several 
years. In regard to the chart, it is correct that the Virginia Army National Guard 
is near 50 percent of their required strength with AGR and MILTECH. This is simi- 
lar in the Army National Guard in other states and in the Army Reserve. We have 
sought, along with the National Guard Bureau and the Army Reserve, to obtain 
budgetary increases to permit the manning of approved requirements. 

As such, the Army seeks to incrementally increase Army National Guard full-time 
support at a rate of 794 AGR personnel in fiscal year 2002 and 724 AGR personnel 
per year from fiscal year 2003 through fiscal year 2011, with a final increment of 
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188 in fiscal year 2012. For the Army National Guard MILTECH, the Army seeks 
an increase of 487 per year from fiscal year 2002 through fiscal year 2010, with a 
final increment of 208 in fiscal year 2011. 

For the Army Reserve, the Army seeks an increase of 482 in fiscal year 2002 and 
an annual increase requirement of 300 AGR for fiscal year 2003 through fiscal year 
2010, with a final increment of 273 in fiscal year 2011. The requested MILTECH 
increase for the Army Reserve is 250 personnel per year from fiscal year 2002 
through 2008, with a final increment of 146 in fiscal year 2009. I am including a 
table that shows these increases. 

Full-time support has been the number one integrated priority list item with Joint 
Forces Command for the last 2 years. During fiscal year 2001, we were successful 
in obtaining funding for the first increment of the AGR and MILTECH ramp-up to 
meet required levels. 


ACTIVE COMPONENT SUPPORT THE RESERVE COMPONENT 


RC Full-Time Support Increases FY01 through FY12 


ARNG FTS 
RESOURCING 


RAMP FY01 FY02 FY03 PY04 FY05 FY06 FY07 FY08 FY09 FY10 FY11 FY12 


AGR Increase 

526 

794 

724 

724 

724 

724 

724 

724 

724 

724 

724 

188 

MilTech Increase 

771 

487 

487 : 

487 

487 

487 

487 

487 

487 i 

487 

208 


USAR FTS 

RESOURCING 

RAMP FY01 FY02 FY03 FY04 FY05 FY06 FY07 FY08 FY09 FY10 FYII 


AGR Increase 

300 

482 

300 

300 

300 

| 300 

I 300 

300 

300 

300 

273 


MilTech Increase 

650 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

1 250 

146 




Note: Adjustments to fii!l-time support (FTS) in FY02 are based on realignment of AC support to RC training (Title XI Study) 


General Shinseki. I am not sure what the 50 percent means. 

Senator Warner. Well, you provide regular Army personnel to 
the Guard units all across America. 

General Shinseki. Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator Warner. You also have prescribed, that is the Depart- 
ment of the Army, how many regular Army should be given to Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Arizona, and so forth. I am told that you are only 
providing half of the needed personnel that your own tables of or- 
ganization state that should be supplied. 

General Shinseki. We are providing 5,000 officers and NCOs 
under the title that mandates 

Senator Warner. We will go into it together, but I am going to 
be very, very persistent on this. We will address this issue in the 
current authorization bill before the Senate. 

General Shinseki. We are meeting the obligation of the 5,000, 
Senator. So I need to see what the 50 percent represents. 

Senator Warner. Now to the Navy and, of course, the question 
of shipbuilding. Mr. Secretary, you and I have talked extensively 
on this. You touched on it in your opening testimony this morning 
together with our distinguished Chief of Naval Operations. The 
curve is going down to where you are at 313 ships. As we talked 
about this morning, it is going to drop below 300 because we are 
simply not building enough ships. We are looking for innovative 
ways to finance. There used to be the old long lead, the early pro- 
curement. We have had a dozen different names. 

Mr. Secretary, what progress are you making with the Office of 
Management and Budget towards establishing a new type of fund- 
ing whereby you can better husband that limited amount of money 
each year that you allocate to shipbuilding and do it in a manner 
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that hopefully will produce a greater number of ships as the pipe- 
line grows? 

Secretary England. Senator, we are not having those discussions 
in detail with OMB at the moment. We are having discussions 
within the Navy because this is a problem within the Navy. If we 
do anything in terms of advance appropriations or whatever, it 
commits us to a strategy of each year funding at some significant 
level. 

I will tell you that — and I will let the CNO speak after me on 
this issue, but I believe he and I do agree we definitely need to in- 
crease the rate and we need to do this at some sustained level. It 
is part of the business practice improvements that we can put in 
place. 

Senator Warner. But are you working on that the best you can? 

Secretary England. We are definitely working to do that, sir. 

Senator Warner. General Jones, a question on Vieques. This 
committee follows this issue very, very carefully. I have spent a 
considerable amount of my time on this issue, as have my other 
colleagues, particularly my colleague from Oklahoma, Senator 
Inhofe, who during my years as chairman devoted much of his time 
to this issue. I know the Department of the Navy, both Navy and 
Marine Corps service chiefs, are looking for alternatives. I think we 
accept the assumption that we will not likely find anything that 
will meet the excellent standards that Vieques has provided the 
Navy for 50 years, and that is a piece of property owned by the 
United States Navy, I hasten to remind all. 

But nevertheless, our President has indicated a policy decision, 
which I presume that you are trying to salute and march off to ful- 
fil. But it brings to mind that we are going to have to look at the 
funding for Roosevelt Roads, which is an ancillary base. In my 
recollection, when I was in your seat, Secretary England, that base 
was largely justified by the periodic use of the ranges at Vieques. 

What is likely to be your recommendation with regard to Roo- 
sevelt Roads as we work our way through this problem on Vieques? 
If you want to lead off, Mr. Secretary, then let your two service 
chiefs respond. 

Secretary England. Let me just refer this to Admiral Clark be- 
cause he has detail on that subject. I will just let Admiral Clark 
respond to that, sir. 

Admiral Clark. Well, this really falls in the category of the pre- 
vious question about support structure and facilities and whether 
we need it or not. We absolutely need Roosevelt Roads if we are 
in Vieques and if we are not in Vieques it raises the question about 
how we put the whole structure together to train, organize, de- 
velop, and deploy a task force. 

It costs us between $200 and $300 million a year to keep that 
going. The Secretary has laid out the requirement for a group to 
reevaluate alternatives. We have had discussions on this. My pos- 
ture is if I do not need the structure to get the task done, my rec- 
ommendation would be to not be supporting that kind of invest- 
ment. 

But we have to put together the posture we are going to use and 
the actual tactics, techniques, and procedures to develop and de- 
ploy these forces. 
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Senator Warner. General Jones. 

General Jones. Sir, I agree with the CNO. 

Senator Warner. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Warner. 

Senator Lieberman. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOSEPH I. LIEBERMAN 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thanks to you gentlemen for your outstanding and in some 
senses unsettling testimony. I thank you for it. The chairman ex- 
pressed at the beginning a thought that I want to associate myself 
with, which is that we are facing some real resource constraints 
here, which are unfortunate, because the projected surpluses were 
so significant and remain, notwithstanding the economic slowdown. 
So that some of us — I do not say this in a partisan way — regret the 
amount of money that we have committed for the tax cut program 
because it puts us in a bind in meeting and fulfilling our commit- 
tee’s responsibility to meet the needs of the military. 

But I do think that is our responsibility and we as a committee 
on a bipartisan basis should go ahead and try to do that and then 
see if at other points along the way in this process we can figure 
out where to get the money and how to do it, because we are deal- 
ing here with a fundamental constitutional responsibility to provide 
for the common defense, as Senator Warner said. 

While I appreciate the significant increase that the administra- 
tion has recommended for defense, as I said to Secretary Rumsfeld 
last week, and I say with even more force today having heard your 
testimony, because you are on the line, we are not giving you 
enough. We have to find a way to do that. 

As I look at the numbers in the various budgets, in the Army 
budget in real terms procurement and research and development 
(R&D) seem to be, by my calculation, down because Patriot Ad- 
vanced Capability-3 was transferred from the Ballistic Missile De- 
fense Office (BMDO) to the Army, adding $714 million in procure- 
ment and $107 million in R&D to the Army number. So procure- 
ment actually may be down by $500 million and R&D may be down 
by $600 million. 

In the Navy budget, procurement is down by $1.9 billion; family 
housing is down by $100 million in the Air Force budget. Most 
troublingly, the R&D picture is not getting better. It is down again 
this year, and it is only at 2.1 percent of the Air Force total 
obligational authority, which is well under the 3 percent that DOD 
has set as a goal. 

The supplemental appropriations bill is on the floor now. I am 
going to be joining with Senator McCain and two others to intro- 
duce two amendments that would increase funding for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, one by $2.74 billion, the other by $846 million. 
These are largely driven by what we understand to be requests, 
quite justifiable, that the service chiefs have made for supple- 
mental funding. 

I hope we can convince our colleagues to take first steps in the 
direction of giving you what you need. Maybe I should start there 
as an example. For instance, one of the items that we are adding 
is procurement of ammunition for the Army at the rate of $14 mil- 
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lion. I know it would be hard for you, based on the generality, to 
indicate, but I wonder, General Shinseki, if you could tell us what 
you would do with that $14 million for procurement for ammuni- 
tion for the Army? 

General Shinseki. Well, Senator, we traditionally have an un- 
funded requirement for ammunition, because the ammunition 
statement is against a war to be determined at a future date. We 
procure about a billion dollars in ammunition every year. Until re- 
cently, we carried over the Program Objective Memorandum (POM) 
about a $9.5 billion critical war reserve shortfall — against which we 
programmed $2 billion. 

So we have reduced that shortfall. But that shortfall is one that 
we have carried and I think we have addressed in terms of our 
available dollars and suitable risk for requirements that are to be 
determined in the near future. 

There are stockpiles that we do maintain. When we are unable 
to use them, those ammunition stockpiles, in a timely manner, they 
outlive their shelf life. We then have to go through the process of 
demilitarization, which we spend about $100 million a year doing. 
So it is a balance of getting it right. 

Senator Lieberman. So that is the purpose that Congress should 
appropriate an additional $14 million for ammunition? That is the 
purpose for which you would use it? 

General Shinseki. I have a priority list of the kinds of ammuni- 
tions, probably mostly in the precision arena, but I will provide 
that for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Procurement of Ammunition 

The Army would spend the additional $14 million procuring 135,000 Modular Ar- 
tillery Charge Systems, as the most pressing unfunded ammunition requirement. 
These new modular propellant charges are critical to support both war reserves and 
training. 

The Modular Artillery Charge System, a replacement system for 155 millimeter 
propelling charges, offers simplified logistics compared to traditional bag propellant 
systems. Simplified logistics directly support Transformation, reducing the logistics 
footprint and making the Army more agile and lethal. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. 

Admiral Clark, Navy procurement, by my calculation, at $24.6 
billion is down by $1.9 billion. Am I reading that right? 

Admiral Clark. I do not have the exact numbers in front of me, 
Senator, but you probably are. Last year I testified before the 
Readiness Committee about the level of investment we had to have 
in acquisition to sustain the Navy that we needed and I suggested 
it was somewhere in the neighborhood of $34 billion a year. There 
is a delta 

Senator Lieberman. Again, excuse me, but on that basis I accept 
your number. You are the Chief. We are at $24.6 billion? 

Admiral Clark. That is correct. 

Senator Lieberman. So we are almost $10 billion below that. 

Admiral Clark. I am on the record, I have been, that we have 
to do something on the acquisition accounts. That is the point I 
tried to get forward in my statement. If you compare the 2001 and 
2002 and try to analyze the difference, fundamentally you will see 
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that we purchased an aircraft carrier in 2001 and that creates a 
spike. 

Senator Lieberman. Sure. 

Admiral Clark. This is the point, though, that I have tried to 
make with regard to the requirement to better partner with indus- 
try, that industry cannot size itself properly. We have unique in- 
dustrial bases that support the defense structure of the United 
States and with this sine-cosine curve kind of investment structure 
it is not the economic way to go at it. 

Senator Lieberman. General Ryan, let me ask you about that 
number for research and development, which concerns me, and I 
would guess it concerns you. How can we get to the future Air 
Force that I know you want with research and development fund- 
ing at that level? 

General Ryan. Our S&T funding, science and technology funding, 
in the current budget that we presented for Air Force is up to 2 
percent of our total TOA this year, which is up from last year’s 
budget we presented. This committee and others helped us increase 
the funding for our S&T up to approximately $1.5 billion last year. 
We submitted a budget this year at $1.4 billion as we prioritized. 

But I agree with you, we must not eat our seed corn and S&T 
is the essence of our future readiness. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you all. 

My time is up, Mr. Chairman. I hope that we will be able to work 
in this committee on a bipartisan basis to respond to the statement 
of need from the secretaries and the chiefs and then be advocates 
for them through our authorization bill. I thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Inhofe. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAMES M. INHOFE 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I had an experience yesterday I thought I would share with this 
committee. I was flying my plane from Oklahoma to Washington 
and I had with me a guy named Charles Savett, who is one of the 
most highly decorated pilots from the Vietnam era, having flown 
288 missions. Senator Warner, what he told me, he said: You can 
argue with the war; it was highly controversial, but when they 
were in combat, he said, the one thing we had the assurance of is 
that everything we were using was better than what they were 
using — the F-100, the F-105’s, F-4’s. You can say the same thing 
for the Navy; the A-4’s and A-6’s were all better than the equip- 
ment that was being flown by the adversaries at that time. 

I think most of the American people probably believe that is still 
true today. But it is not true today if you look at our air to air vehi- 
cles. One of the things I like to do each year, as I have for the last 
15 years, is go to the air show over there and see what the competi- 
tion is doing and see what is on the market that the Chinese and 
other potential adversaries are buying. Air to air vehicles, the F— 
15 is the best that we have, and they have the SU-27’s that are 
on the market today. Air to ground, the F-16’s that we have, com- 
pared to the SU-30s that they are using right now in many areas, 
are inferior in terms of range, in terms of detectable range, which 
means they can detect us before we can detect them. 
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So we do not have the best of everything right now. Look at the 
double digit SAM’s that are out there on the market today that are 
putting the lives of our pilots in danger because they are able to 
reach them now. This was not the case before. They have this type 
of equipment. 

General Shinseki, look at the artillery right now, the Paladin. I 
have the chart that shows that the British, the Russians, the Afri- 
cans, and the Germans, if you use as a comparison the rate of fire 
and the range, are better than we are right now in terms of the 
Paladin. This is the case for the Crusader, of course. 

I know that we are looking at different forces and how we are 
going to change the force structure, but in terms of rate of fire and 
range we are already inferior today to what is on the market and 
anyone is able to buy. 

So let me just real quickly try to — first of all, General Ryan, do 
you agree with my assessment of where we are competitively with 
our modernization program? 

General Ryan. Absolutely, sir. I think the equipment that is 
being produced worldwide surpasses our current equipment. What 
makes us good is the fact that we have great people operating that 
equipment. 

Senator Inhofe. Well, then you are looking at — the obvious an- 
swer to this, to certainly the first part, the deficiencies that I was 
outlining, is the F-22. You have been very outspoken, both of you 
have been, on the necessity of that F-22. As it is right now, are 
339 aircraft enough to meet the Air Force’s needs? 

General Ryan. We have used 339 as a number that would fit un- 
derneath the caps that we had imposed coming out of the last 
QDR, Quadrennial Defense Review. We are relooking at the num- 
ber this year. That does not recapitalize all of our F-15 air to air 
fleet and falls far short of that. 

We also believe that the aircraft has some capability in the fu- 
ture to be used as replacements for things like the F-15E and the 
117. 

So to answer your question, I think, built in numbers, the F-22 
will be a great addition, not just to the air to air fleet, but our air 
to surface capability also. 

Senator Inhofe. Good, good. 

Secretary Roche, I will just ask for a real quick response on this. 
The administration’s budget proposal includes $922 million in as- 
sumed savings from management reform initiatives, including $140 
million in depot maintenance savings if Congress approves a waiv- 
er of the 50-50. We are not talking about the national security 
waiver. We are just talking about the waiver. 

We have been asking for the analysis of that. Do you have that? 

Secretary Roche. What we would like to do, Senator, is to come 
back to you with a definition of “capacity.” That would trigger only 
if our ALC’s were at 100 percent capacity. That is the only reason 
that would trigger. 

Senator Inhofe. How would you define “capacity” in coming to 
that conclusion? 

Secretary Roche. We would like not to play games as we define 
“capacity.” Right now our view is that which exists today on one 
shift — no special games. 
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Senator Inhofe. For instance, if you had three ALC’s right now 
operating at 100 percent capacity at only one shift a day, if you had 
two shifts they would be at 50 percent capacity; is that correct? 

Secretary Roche. If that was the definition, yes. In fact, at one 
of the ALC’s I know that they do weekend shifts and that they con- 
tract out that weekend shift, and that has worked very well, and 
that is at Warner Robins. It has worked out very, very nicely. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much. 

General Shinseki, getting back to the Crusader, I wanted to get 
this in before this first round expires for me. One Crusader has the 
firepower of three Paladins, but when you get into sustained fire 
or after the first 3 minutes it is about ten times. Can we continue 
to be in the inferior position that we are today and, if not, what 
is there out there other than the Crusader that would take care of 
that problem, that deficiency? 

General Shinseki. Well, Senator, coming out of Desert Storm we 
realized that in terms of artillery we were carrying significant risk. 
We were outgunned, outranged, and outmassed by other forma- 
tions. The reason we did not pay a big price to that difference, 
which I would categorize as risk, was the failure on the other side 
to be able to employ their artillery the way we would have. 

So coming out of Desert Storm, we added to that risk. Not only 
were we outgunned, outmassed, and outranged, but we took 25 per- 
cent of our artillery systems and retired them in order to husband 
those resources for future capabilities. But we went beyond that. 
We also retired 25 percent of our direct fire systems, our tanks and 
our Bradleys, and reduced by 25 percent the number of platforms 
inside each battalion. 

We invested those monies in future capabilities that ultimately 
became known as Crusader and directed our efforts at digitization 
to give us better situational awareness so we could fight our sys- 
tems in an integrated fashion. 

We are on the verge of fielding Crusader, and Crusader is an im- 
portant aspect of filling that risk we have incurred. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, General. 

I know my time has expired, Mr. Chairman. I have one last ques- 
tion, just yes or no. General Jones, if I wrote this down right, I do 
not think it was in your submitted statement, but I think you said 
that you agreed with Secretary Rumsfeld that we should only re- 
place things when we have something better to replace them with. 
Is that an accurate 

General Jones. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Do you agree with this, Secretary England? 

Secretary England. Yes, I do. I think that is definitely the case 
for our weapons systems, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Does that include Vieques? 

Secretary England. No, sir, it does not. 

Senator Inhofe. General Jones, do you think that includes 
Vieques? 

General Jones. The requirement for training 

Senator Inhofe. Yes, sir. 

General Jones. — does not take a back seat to programs. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Without objection, I will ask that a statement by Senator Thur- 
mond be inserted into the record and let me read the order here 
that I will be calling on senators. We have really an extraordinary 
attendance here this morning, which is a real tribute to you all and 
to the issues that we grapple with. But next will be Senator Reed 
and then Senator Allard, Senator Cleland, Senator Collins, Senator 
Carnahan, Senator Bunning, Senator Sessions. Senator Akaka is 
here now. After Senator Bunning would be Senator Akaka, and 
then Senator Sessions and then Senator Roberts. 

That is the present order. Now, some may leave and some may 
come and switch for that matter, but that is where we now stand. 

Senator Reed. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Thurmond follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator Strom Thurmond 

Thank you Mr. Chairman: 

Mr. Chairman, I join you in welcoming our Service Secretaries to this, their first 
official hearing before the committee. We have great expectations on their ability 
to bring about change in our Armed Forces and look forward to working with them 
as they take up the challenges of their office. I also want to extend a welcome to 
our senior military chiefs. All of them are well known to this committee and are 
highly respected for their distinguished service to our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been a member of the Armed Services Committee almost 
42 years. During these years, I have witnessed the many positive changes that have 
transformed our Armed Forces into the world’s most powerful and professional 
forces. Despite this achievement, the military services must be prepared to meet the 
challenges of the new threats posed by international terrorism, weapons of mass de- 
struction’ and missile proliferation. Therefore, I fully support the transformation 
plans for each service. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the President’s budget amendment, although less than 
many of us had hoped for, is a good start to provide for the transformation of our 
Armed Forces. With this amendment, defense will realize an increase of more than 
$38 billion over the fiscal year 2001 defense budget. More importantly, the increase 
will provide real benefits in terms of improved family housing, readiness, and re- 
search and development. It will also provide robust funding for a National Missile 
Defense program which I consider the most urgent requirement for our Nation’s se- 
curity. 

Mr. Chairman, despite all the positive aspects of this budget, I believe it does not 
adequately fund the modernization and transformation of our Armed Forces. It is 
still short of meeting the standard of revitalizing our infrastructure every 67 years. 
It will not close the pay gap between the private sector and the military. More im- 
portantly, it assumes almost $1 billion in savings or efficiencies that are not going 
to be realized. 

The coming months and years will challenge the expertise and will power of each 
of our witnesses as they struggle to prepare our forces to fight in an environment 
that is new to all of us. I believe we are fortunate to have men of their caliber in 
the key positions which they occupy. They have my support, and I expect that they 
will have the bipartisan support of this committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACK REED 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me begin by associating myself with Senator Lieberman’s re- 
marks. I believe that the mutual dilemma we all have, both the 
members of this committee, the service chiefs, and the service sec- 
retaries, is that the budget Congress passed did not explicitly or 
adequately address the needs of the Department of Defense. Those 
needs were secondary to the tax cut. 

The very legitimate and compelling demands you make today are 
not able easily to match with resources since they have already 
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been committed. So the budget we are looking at may be enough 
to keep you going, but it is not enough to get you ahead. That is 
the dilemma that we all have to face going forward. 

Having said that, let me, if I may, ask more detailed questions. 
Admiral Clark, I understand that in this budget there is $110 mil- 
lion set aside for the SSGN conversion. Have you made a decision 
as to the number of boats that would be converted? If not, when 
will that decision be made? Also, could you roughly describe how 
the funding would be used, $110 million? 

Admiral Clark. I sure can, Senator. Question number one: A 
definite decision as to the total numbers. We put — frankly, this was 
something Secretary England and I worked together on in doing 
what we thought was the best we could do for the procurement ac- 
counts as we closed this down and made recommendations on the 
amended budget, that the money put in there would do advanced 
planning and design work and would take care of two Tridents and 
that as we continue to examine the program in the course of the 
next year that we could potentially pick up two more. 

So that was our thinking. How the money will be spent specifi- 
cally, design, planning work. 

Senator Reed. In your conversion, will you try to make these 
submarines outside the accounting rules of START II, which I as- 
sume is a more expensive proposition? 

Admiral Clark. That is an issue that has to be dealt with, 
whether they will be START accountable or not, and that is not a 
decision that I get to make. The final bill will of course be depend- 
ent upon that, and that decision is not made yet. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Secretary White and General Shinseki, the budget briefings on 
the Army budget suggest that there might be a significant deterio- 
ration in the momentum for transformation, given your other de- 
mands. In fact, if one looks forward, there is a real danger that, 
because of budget concerns rather than strategic concerns, the 
Army would be forced to cut back its force structure. 

Could you elaborate on those concerns or the pace of trans- 
formation, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary White. Well, first of all, Senator, in the fiscal year 
2002 budget, we have made funding the S&T effort to support 
Transformation a priority. We have fully funded that and gotten 
support, both from Congress in the past and from the Secretary as 
we go forward. So we are going to maintain the momentum of 
bringing on both the Interim Brigades and the Objective Force as 
we have laid it out. 

Where we have taken the shortfall is in the sustainment of the 
Legacy Force, as it is called, the existing force in the modernization 
and the recapitalization of that. 

The second part of the question, having to do with force struc- 
ture, is a decision that will be made as a part of decisions on the 
strategy and where that is headed, and the Secretary has not made 
those decisions yet and we will just have to wait and see how that 
comes out. 

Senator Reed. General Shinseki, do you have any comment? 

General Shinseki. I would only add, in agreement with the Sec- 
retary, that if you think of the three efforts that we have de- 
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scribed — Army Transformation as being this interim effort, Interim 
Brigade Combat Teams, we have funded that requirement. We 
have also funded aggressively our investments in S&T for that fu- 
ture Objective Force capability. 

In terms of the Legacy Force, the current force that we have 
today, that is going to be the force that we go to war with for the 
next 10 years. We have said we need to do something about recapi- 
talization of those systems, as well as taking care of our infrastruc- 
ture in terms of revitalization. 

Given the profile of where Army soldiers serve today in my open- 
ing statement, nothing has changed in the last 10 years about 
where we find Army soldiers deployed. The requirement for the 
structure to support those deployments is real and if the strategy 
changes, of course, that is subject to review. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Allard. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE ALLARD 

Senator Allard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am concerned about whether we are going to have the capacity 
and the flexibility to support our intelligence and communications 
requirements over the next 5 to 10 years. This budget that has 
been proposed — are we addressing the shortfalls in the satellite in- 
telligence and communications infrastructure that we have had in 
this budget? Please elaborate a little further about whether you 
think we will be meeting those needs in 5 to 10 years down the 
road. 

I would like to address that question to General Ryan. 

General Ryan. Senator Allard, quite honestly, the appetite for 
communications, particularly secure communications, is huge. Try- 
ing to keep up with that demand has put a great strain on our ca- 
pability both in space and terrestrially, quite honestly, to modern- 
ize at a rate that the demand is out there for. So no, we are strug- 
gling with communications. I think all of us are. 

Senator Allard. Are we at least beginning to address that issue 
in this budget? 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. We have funding for our satellite con- 
stellations for communications, which is probably not completely 
adequate, but it is good funding considering the budget levels that 
we are at. 

Senator Allard. The military services must transform into a 
force that is more flexible and more joint and more capable of pro- 
viding military power to the President that is relevant in today’s 
job. I would like to hear from each one of the chiefs just a comment 
on that, on how your service is responding to that requirement. We 
will start maybe with General Shinseki. 

General Shinseki. Senator, I would use the Army’s efforts over 
the last 2 years to begin transformation of what it has described 
as the force we carried forward or inherited from the Cold War de- 
signs that we applied and look forward to the 21st century and, if 
I could use the term, see constant whitewater. We have begun the 
process of adjusting our thinking about how we organize, how we 
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describe our doctrinal responsibilities, to accommodate where we 
are headed there. 

I think that what we have described is a relevant force for the 
future and a way to get there, labeled the three vectors in Army 
transformation: an Interim Brigade Combat Team concept that, ap- 
plied to today’s Legacy Force, gives us capabilities out for the next 
10 years as we have the time to design that future force we were 
describing. 

As I indicated earlier, we have applied resources against all 
three of those efforts. The initiative in most need of support right 
now is the Legacy Force initiative in terms of recapitalization and 
we believe that is where we have put as much energy as we could 
in this budget. 

Senator Allard. Admiral Clark. 

Admiral Clark. Yes, sir. Well, we oftentimes talk about stealth — 
about transformation in terms of platforms. Excuse me for saying 
“stealth.” I was thinking about the characteristics I want to de- 
scribe. 

I think that when I look at my Navy, I have 60 to 70 percent 
of the hull forms that I am going to have 15 to 20 years from now. 
So is the Navy going to be the same 15 to 20 years from now? Well, 
it is nothing today like it was even 10 years ago. So when I talk 
about transformation I talk about the characteristics. It is stealth, 
it is lethality, precision, it is about command and control, superior 
knowledge, and with that for us it is network-centric warfare, in- 
vesting in the channels that — by the way, General Ryan talks 
about the insatiable appetite. It is about a different way of fighting 
the war and it is about being smarter than the enemy and it is 
about having that edge that Senator Inhofe talked about, and it is 
about speed of response and reach. 

In every area, I can give you programs that we are investing in 
for the future. That is the way we are transforming our Navy. It 
involves DD-21, it involves JSF, it involves programs that we can- 
not talk about in an open hearing, that allow us to take it to the 
enemy. 

Senator Allard. General Jones. 

General Jones. Senator, it is an exciting period to be in because 
it really is crossing the bridge between the 20th century and the 
21st century. The 20th century force structure was based on mass 
and volume. As the CNO pointed out, the 21st century forces will 
have characteristics of speed, not only in being able to get to where 
we need to get to, but also speed in decisionmaking. It will be 
stealthier; there will be much more precision involved in these 
forces. It will be more lethal, as the CNO pointed out. 

I think if we do it right they will also be sustainable from greater 
distances. I think that piece of it is equally important, if not more 
so, than the others. We will get into some asymmetric advantages 
that will, as a result of our world leadership in technology and the 
development of those technologies, allow us to move away from this 
mass and volume twentieth century characteristic to perhaps a 
smaller force, but one that is certainly much more capable and will 
have tremendous aspects of cohesion and will be able to delegate 
down to unbelievable levels of responsibility tremendous missions. 
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The captains of tomorrow are going to be excited about serving in 
this force if we do it right. 

Senator Allard. General Ryan. 

General Ryan. Sir, I think you hit on it in your previous question 
also and that is that, though we will have some excellent capabili- 
ties in the future and all of the services are I think tending toward 
stealthy, long-range rapidly deployable and sustainable forces, 
what will pull that together for us will be our ability to command 
and control the force, to have the knowledge, the vigilance and 
knowledge of what is going on in a particular area to apply the 
force properly. 

That is a function of a new way of doing business, reaching back 
to many, many different pieces of our military capability for analy- 
sis and bringing it forward to make it actionable. I think that is 
where the revolution in military affairs is headed. 

Senator Allard. Mr. Chairman, I see my time has expired. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Cleland. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MAX CLELAND 

Senator Cleland. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your service to our country. I am fas- 
cinated about this discussion here at the end of Senator Allard’s 
question about the whole concept of transformation. I agree with 
General Ryan that the whole military is going through this trans- 
formation. 

Over the holidays and the Fourth of July break, I had the pleas- 
ure of reading General Wesley Clark’s book “Waging Modern War.” 
How we go to war now is so different than even going to war in 
terms of Desert Storm. The emphasis on massive air and sealift, 
the ability to respond quickly, flexibility, the use of precision weap- 
ons, massive amounts of air power, the ability to deploy the 
Apaches and so forth and take it to the enemy from a long range 
point of view, on the ground and in the air. 

Wow, what an exciting time to be a young officer in the Amer- 
ican military. But I am afraid that this budget that I review gross- 
ly underfunds our ability to do that. The budget does not procure 
enough ships to sustain a 300-ship fleet. It does not procure enough 
aircraft to halt the aging problem that adds to flying hour costs 
and safety concerns. It does not even procure enough precision 
guided munitions to address the shortfall in our Reserves. That is 
simply unacceptable. 

Many say that we simply have deferred the procurement deci- 
sions until the next budget, after the defense review. That is all 
fine and good, except that the outcome of the strategic review is not 
going to change the fact that we need adequate numbers of ships 
to meet worldwide commitments and we will need safe aircraft for 
our young men and women to fly. We will need an adequate stock- 
pile of precision munitions to be ready when necessary to protect 
our vital interests. 

These things have been deferred. They have been deferred in 
some measure so that we can accelerate on a range of missile de- 
fense programs that have not yet been proven to work and that 
raise significant issues regarding our international commitments 
under the ABM and other treaties. An extra $2.2 billion by some 
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accounts has actually been allocated in this budget to the $6 billion 
that is already going to these programs. 

By “these programs” I mean the missile defense programs. No 
one has come to Congress with a threat briefing, classified or other- 
wise, that justifies accelerating these unproven programs by lit- 
erally billions of dollars. I cannot in good conscience support it 
when I know of many legitimate defense requirements which you 
have articulated here and those I have mentioned above that do re- 
quire urgent attention. 

One of those decisions about our future military has to do with 
the B-l bomber decision, Secretary Roche. Just some questions. 
You have been kind enough to spend some time with me and other 
members of this panel with regard to this decision. I look forward 
to seeing you down at Warner Robins on August 8 and we will re- 
view some of these decisions in more detail. 

But I would like to ask you, do you have in your mind any con- 
cept of what will happen to the Guard personnel when the bombers 
are removed from Georgia, Kansas, and Idaho? Any thoughts about 
that at this point? 

Secretary Roche. The Guard issues, Senator, I think are prin- 
cipally in Georgia and in Kansas. Our goal is to not do any harm 
to the Guard, but to do good for the B-l fleet by modernizing and 
by transforming them without having to come back and ask for 
more money. We would like to try to integrate and look for ways 
to use the Guard. For instance, we would like to consider an associ- 
ate squadron for the Joint STARS. We would like to consider War- 
ner Robins for some of the other things that are coming along. The 
same with Kansas. In terms of Kansas, we would like to work with 
the Guard there to find out what is best. 

As I pointed out to Senator Roberts, there is an engine remanu- 
facturing facility that is run at the base which is really quite su- 
perb and there is no reason for it to go away. We are trying to both 
be efficient and to have a better fighting force with the B-l bomber 
and consistent with our long-range standoff aircraft, which now we 
see as a good strategy that we feel very comfortable being able to 
discuss with you, sir. 

Senator Cleland. As you evolve the strategy, Mr. Secretary, con- 
tinue to keep in mind not only the great investment in terms of 
hardware and software in these bases that maintain the B-l, but 
the great service of the Air Guard as well. 

General Ryan, were the expenditures on precision guided muni- 
tions during the Kosovo air campaign higher or lower than pro- 
jected at the outset of the campaign? 

General Ryan. I have to say that there was no projection stated 
on the length of the campaign. There were those who opined that 
the campaign would only last 2 or 3 days and Milosevic would roll 
over and it would be over. There were others who said it is going 
to go on for a while. Seventy eight days into the operation, it was 
called off, with Milosevic rolling. 

The expenditure of precision weapons in that engagement was 
very, very large. What offset it somewhat was our bomber fleet that 
went in using smart airplanes with dumb bombs and doing great 
damage to some facilities and infrastructure that the Serbs were 
using during that time. So it is hard to say whether the amount 
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of precision munitions used was within a calculation because there 
was no calculation base, but we certainly used a lot of them and 
fell short in our inventories, and we are still short in our inven- 
tories. 

Senator Cleland. That was my next question: Are we still short 
of precision weapons? 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cleland. Thank you very much. 

Admiral Clark, thank you very much for your service and thank 
you for the conversion of two Trident submarines to more uncon- 
ventional forces and use. Of course, the Navy I am sure would like 
to have the money to do four of these. What are some of the advan- 
tages that you see in the conversion of maybe a total of four Tri- 
dents to the mission that you have articulated? 

Admiral Clark. Well, not only will an SSGN Trident give us the 
ability to do massive long-range strike, but I look at this as a 
space-weight-volume issue for future transformations. We get real 
sensitive real quick here, Senator, but if we look at future systems 
that are possible where space and weight and cube are going to be 
required, I see the potential of this platform to be significant. I 
would be happy to talk to you about this in a closed forum. 

Senator Cleland. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Collins. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR SUSAN COLLINS 

Senator Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think it is impor- 
tant to note for the record that the Department inherited serious 
shortfalls in virtually every account, making it very difficult for the 
new administration to correct all of these deficiencies in a single 
year. As a result, we have some very serious problems to solve. 

Admiral Clark, you testified this morning that we need to build 
nine ships a year to sustain the QDR level. Similarly, a senior 
DOD official recently told me that it would take between $11 and 
$12 billion per year just to sustain, not to grow but just to sustain, 
the current naval force structure, So we have a long way to go to 
recapitalize our naval force structure. 

In that regard, Secretary England and Admiral Clark, I want to 
get comments from both of you on three issues that offer the prom- 
ise of helping the Navy recapitalize the fleet in the most economi- 
cal way possible. The first is greater use of multi-year procure- 
ments; the second is more of a focus on life cycle costs; and the 
third is an exploration of the use of advanced appropriations. 

I want to first comment on multi-year procurements and get you 
to respond to that. I may have to go to the other two issues in a 
subsequent round. This committee took the initiative last year in 
extending the Navy’s authority to procure DDG-51 Aegis destroy- 
ers at a rate of three ships per year through fiscal year 2005. The 
Navy has previously testified that using the multi-year procure- 
ment approach has saved more than a billion dollars compared to 
annual procurements of the same ships and that multi-year pro- 
curements have introduced a degree of industrial base stability. 

So my question to Mr. Secretary and Admiral Clark: Congress 
has provided the Navy with clear legal authority and encourage- 
ment to buy as many as 12 DDGs over the next 4 fiscal years at 
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a rate of 3 per year through a follow-on multi-year procurement. 
Would you agree that sustaining the 3-ship DDG-51 procurement 
rate at a minimum would serve both the Navy’s interests and be 
the most economical way from the taxpayers’ and budget perspec- 
tive of starting to recapitalize our fleet? 

Secretary England? 

Secretary England. Senator, an additional DDG-51 was put in 
the 2002 budget so we could exercise that option, which is a very 
good price as part of that other ship that was on the multi-year. 
So we did exercise that to get three of them this year in the 2002 
budget. I would certainly agree that multi-year is an approach that 
provides stability for the industry and also provides economy of 
scale for the Navy. So certainly we would look to partner and to 
continue to do that in the future. 

So certainly I would hope that we are going to be able to con- 
tinue to do that. 

Senator Collins. It essentially allows you to buy three ships for 
the price of two if it is carried out and executed effectively and, 
given the huge shortfall that we face in shipbuilding, it seems to 
be an approach that is extremely economical and helps us resolve 
the underlying problem of the declining number of ships. 

Secretary England. Definitely. Any way that saves money for 
us, we can utilize that money in other procurements or for addi- 
tional ships. Certainly we look favorably upon that. So definitely 
we are interested in multi-year and continuing to do that, Senator. 

Senator Collins. Admiral Clark. 

Admiral Clark. Well, here I am, Senator, sitting in uniform and 
wanting more ships, and so we talk about three a year. I sure am 
happy to sign up for — I said I need nine. Three a year would be 
great. 

The point on multi-year, I want to reinforce the Secretary’s com- 
ments, Senator. One of the things I am most pleased about in this 
budget, the amended budget, is that we were able to pick up that 
extra DDG. I believe that this is consistent in what I was trying 
to get to in my initial comments. This is the kind of partnering 
that we have to do with industry. The reason we save money is be- 
cause industry can now project the work force it needs and get its 
industrial plant lined up the way it needs to. 

This is the kind of thing that we have to do. Secretary England 
also made the point that we have to commit to, I believe, a more 
consistent investment posture across the years to help in that part- 
nership. 

Senator Collins. Admiral Clark, I would now like to go on to the 
issue of total ownership costs or life cycle costs. The Navy has testi- 
fied on several occasions that the key to reducing total life cycle 
costs while continuing to provide combat capability to our naval 
forces is to invest in research and development for our future naval 
platforms. Would you please elaborate on the research and develop- 
ment investments that are included in the fiscal year 2002 budget 
amendment that could reduce total ownership costs associated with 
current and future naval platforms? 

Admiral Clark. Well, of course the biggest area in our — there 
are two areas that are affected here principally. It is the invest- 
ment in reducing life cycle costs that are part of the DD-21 R&D 
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effort, and obviously a major cost associated with any combat sys- 
tem is the manpower associated with it. So a principal piece of that 
is the reduction in manpower. 

The second thing I would — actually, there are at least three. The 
second thing is the R&D in the Joint Strike Fighter, and that is 
all about reliability and maintainability. I believe that is — for all 
of the things that JSF will bring to us in the future, the ability to 
reduce life cycle costs because of the specifications laid on for reli- 
ability and maintainability are to me among the most significant. 

Then the third piece that I would talk about is an effort we have 
in S&T, and that S&T work is specifically about hull forms and po- 
tential new ship types that will allow us and lead us to lower life 
cycle costs. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. 

My time has expired. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Carnahan. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JEAN CARNAHAN 

Senator Carnahan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Ryan, my home State of Missouri is the proud home of 
the 131st Fighter Wing, recognized as the best F-15 wing in the 
United States Air Force. This honor reflects the new concept of 
total force because the 131st is a National Guard unit. Whether 
they are patrolling the dangerous skies of Iraq or bringing disaster 
relief to Honduras, these Reserve components are serving alongside 
our Active Duty personnel. I certainly hope the budget suitably ad- 
dresses the needs of our Reserve components as well as our active 
components. 

I was wondering if you would elaborate on our Reserve compo- 
nents’ contribution to the U.S. air superiority missions abroad. 

General Ryan. Senator, we in the Air Force integrate our Guard 
and Reserve Forces in with our Active-Duty Forces in as seamless 
a way as possible. We ask our Guard and Reserve Forces to share 
our operations tempo, not just with air superiority, but across-the- 
board into the support areas. It is not unusual to go to, say, 
Incirlik, Turkey, and find the National Guard flying air superiority 
missions intermixed with our Active Duty flying support missions. 
It is that way across our Air Force. 

So we are very, very proud of the ability to integrate our forces 
and we are very, very dependent upon our Guard and Reserve 
Forces for our OPTEMPO and our readiness. 

Senator Carnahan. Following up on that dependency, I might 
ask Secretary Roche the next question. The F-15 Guard units have 
identified an engine upgrade as the most pressing need. Does the 
fiscal year 2002 defense budget suitably address our shortfalls and 
are there plans to use F— 16 engine parts to provide for the F-15 
inventory? 

Secretary Roche. Senator, I am not familiar with that particular 
issue. If General Ryan is, I would ask him to answer. If not, we 
will get back to you for the record, ma’am. 

General Ryan. I will take it for the record, too, ma’am, if that 
is okay. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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The current ANG F— 15 fleet consists of mostly A and B models: 

- The training unit at Klamath Falls has 12 C/Ds, 6 Bs. 

- All other units have 108 A/Bs (99-As/9-Bs). 

- All aircraft have the PW F-100-100 engine. 

The ANG F-15 modernization priorities do not include an engine upgrade for the 
A/B models. The annual prioritization process listed an advanced Interrogator 
Friend/Foe as the #1 priority. The list is developed at the unit level and approved 
through the Director of the AlNG. 

The active duty F-15 modernization program includes engine upgrades for the C / 
D models. The current funding plan includes continued engine upgrades although 
budget reductions have decreased the rate at which the engines are being upgraded. 
The fiscal year 2002 budget does not have sufficient funds to address the C/D short- 
fall. Higher budget priorities continue to pressure the remaining funding. The en- 
gine upgrades are listed on the active duty unfunded priority list submitted to Con- 
gress on 6 July by CSAF. 

The ANG will inherit the upgraded engines as the active C/D models migrate to 
the ANG inventory. There is a single engine Systems Program Office (SPO), making 
repair an engine type issue, not an aircraft origin issue. The 220E upgrade kit 
works in both the F-15 and F-16 and the kits are bought without designation as 
F-15 or F-16. 

The ANG units have an ever-increasing requirement to modernize the subsystems 
of the F-15 to maintain the level of combat capability required by the AEF. Upgrad- 
ing the engines is reviewed annually and prioritized. 

- The cost of upgrading the entire fleet is approximately $500M. 

- Partial upgrades create major logistics challenges as all six combat coded 

F-15 units contribute to the AEF #9 force. 

Senator Carnahan. I might ask you as well, Secretary Roche, 
that during the first 9 weeks of the Kosovo operation our B-2’s 
flew 45 sorties out of Whiteman Air Force Base and in this time 
they destroyed 90 percent of their targets on their first strike. I 
think the B-2, all of us can say, certainly has a very successful 
track record. 

Would you comment on the administration’s commitment to B— 
2 upgrades? 

Secretary Roche. Yes, ma’am. I spent 18 years of my life cleared 
to level 4 on the B-2 and it is a superb airplane. We are committed 
to upgrading it. The first upgrade we want to go to is JDAMS, 
which will take it up to 80 weapons per flight. These will be precise 
and can be used to get close to a target because of the B-2’s 
stealth. In certain conditions we may need F-22’s to be around to 
make sure no one shoots it down. 

Then the next step past that is what is called the small precise 
weapon, the small diameter bomb. There we can get up to numbers 
in excess of 300 per airplane, so that we take a fleet of 21 aircraft 
and the lethality of those 21 aircraft will grow dramatically over 
the next 10 to 15 years. 

Senator Carnahan. Thank you. 

Then a final question here of General Shinseki. I believe it is im- 
portant to be able to treat our soldiers on the battlefield in the 
event of a chemical or biological attack, and the Army has sought 
to procure chemically and biologically protective shelters that are 
specially designed, rapidly deployable, mobile medical aid stations. 
I was wondering if you would be able to comment on our prepared- 
ness to treat military forces on a contaminated battlefield. 

General Shinseki. Well, Senator, this is one of the areas that we 
constantly train to and the procurement of this kind of equipment 
reflects what we learned out of that training, that we need capa- 
bilities we do not have. If you would like, I would be happy to pro- 
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vide for the record specifically what that program buy is about in 
terms of those specific shelters. 

For all the services, but particularly for the Army, operating in 
a contaminated environment is a key part of our training pro- 
grams. 

Senator Carnahan. Do you feel that there are any improvements 
that need to be made at this time? 

General Shinseki. I think we have made in investments what we 
have declared as important. We have go-to-war stocks in terms of 
chemical equipment set aside for go to war, as well as chemical 
equipment that we use for training. The program buy information 
for these particular shelters, I think probably would provide you a 
better answer for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Chemical and Biological Protective Shelters (CBPS) 

The Army trains with the assumption that we will fight on a contaminated battle- 
field and will require the capability to treat casualties on that battlefield. The CBPS 
is a critical component of that capability. Although the Army is currently the only 
Service with a requirement for the system, the CBPS is funded through the Joint 
Nuclear Biological Chemical Defense Program and a Defense-wide appropriation. 
The CBPS is the primary collective protection shelter used for echelon I and II med- 
ical treatment facilities and forward surgical teams. The system provides a rapidly 
deployable mobile medical treatment capability to treat casualties in a nuclear, bio- 
logical, chemical environment. It is mounted on a high-mobility multipurpose 
wheeled vehicle and is fully operational by a crew of four within 20 minutes. This 
capability does not exist in the field today. 

The CBPS contract was first awarded in February 1996, and the Army has exer- 
cised several options under the contract to maintain production. There are 33 sys- 
tems currently located at Pine Bluff Arsenal and at the contractor’s facility. An ad- 
ditional 80 systems are currently under contract, and we plan to field the first 122 
CBPS systems in the very near future. The Army also plans to complete a type clas- 
sification standard decision in September 2001 and exercise another option under 
the contract in January 2002. 

Senator Carnahan. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Carnahan. 

Senator Bunning. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JIM BUNNING 

Senator Bunning. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I sit here in amazement because of the questions coming from 
one side and the other. For 8 solid years the defense budget de- 
clined. How many military personnel here were at this table, any 
of them, during the last 8 years? [A show of hands.] 

General Ryan. 4 of the last. 

General Shinseki. The last 2. 

Senator Bunning. Did you make the point that you were a little 
short in your budgets before this committee at that time? 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. 

General Shinseki. In testimony last fall before this committee, 
as I recall, the Army’s statement of needs on finance require- 
ments — 

Senator Bunning. What about the ones in the prior 8 years? 
How much more are you now receiving in your military budgets 
than you were in the last 8 years? Take 1993, 1994, 1995. 

General Ryan. I can partially answer that. 
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Senator Bunning. Thank you. 

General Ryan. 1996 was the bottom-out year of the drawdown of 
our forces and the budgets from 1996, 1997 were fairly level. I have 
to tell you that we 

Senator Bunning. Only because Congress in their wisdom put 
more money back into the request that came from Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

General Ryan. We did get substantial help from Congress during 
those years to shore up our budgets. 

Senator Bunning. I just want that to be in the record. 

General Shinseki, you brought up the fact that we were techno- 
logically inferior during the Gulf War. Is that an accurate state- 
ment? 

General Shinseki. I was referring specifically to the capabilities 
of the adversary’s artillery systems. 

Senator Bunning. Just the artillery? General Ryan, what about 
the military aircraft? 

General Ryan. During the Kosovo conflict we were able to, quite 
honestly, overwhelm a smaller force. What we were unable to do 
and lost two airplanes because of is coming to grips with how to 
defend against the surface to air missile threats that were in that 
area. 

Senator Bunning. Even with stealth? 

General Ryan. Even with stealth. In fact, we lost one stealth air- 
craft. It was a lucky shot, but we lost a stealth aircraft. 

Senator Bunning. It was just a barrage that brought down that 
aircraft? 

General Ryan. I would like to answer that question in a closed 
form, sir. 

Senator Bunning. OK. I have to go to the base closures. Someone 
mentioned the fact that there was $4 billion plus saved. Where did 
the money go? General Ryan, it is your statement. 

General Ryan. We have continued to put most of our emphasis 
into people and into readiness accounts. That is where I would say 
most of our investment from any savings we have had through the 
years, particularly over the past 4 years, that is where we put our 
money and our emphasis, at the expense of our infrastructure and 
modernization of our force. 

Senator Bunning. Secretary Roche, you are also a base closure 
advocate. Where would you say the savings have gone over the last 
two base closures? 

Secretary Roche. Senator, clearly at this stage of base closing 
you put up a lot in the front in order to save over a very long pe- 
riod of time, so you have investment in the beginning and then you 
have recurring savings over the long term, which are cost avoid- 
ance. I believe that if those bases had not been closed then the 
kinds of monies that we would have left over for maintenance, for 
modernization, for our people, would be under significantly greater 
stress. 

Senator Bunning. All the civilian personnel that are for base clo- 
sures, would you bring before me or this committee the savings 
that have gone on from the two prior BRAC’s that we have had? 
Because I am having a terrible time finding any of the money that 
we saved by the first two BRAC’s. 
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Secretary Roche. Their costs avoided, sir? We would be glad to. 

Senator Bunning. No, no. I want to see the actual dollars that 
now you are spending for something else. In other words, if there 
is $4.5 billion saved in the first two BRAC’s, and you said that in 
a passing way and I do not know if you were really meaning ex- 
actly $4.5 billion, I would like to see it so that I can be informed. 

I do not think there is one person here, sitting up here at the 
table, that actually knows anything about the exact dollars being 
saved by the first two BRAC closings. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Navy Response 

As of the end of fiscal year 2001, the Department of the Navy will achieve a pro- 
jected net savings of $5.8 billion as a result of two rounds of Base Realignment and 
Closure. Beginning in fiscal year 2002, we will save an additional $2.6 billion each 
year. These net savings estimates have been validated by several independent 
sources. 


Army Response 

BASE REALIGNMENT AND CLOSURE (BRAC) SAVINGS 

The Army will realize $945 million in annual savings with the closure and dis- 
posal of all BRAC properties. Savings represent reductions in personnel and infra- 
structure operating costs. The Army realizes the majority of these savings when the 
closure and realignment actions are complete. The remainder of the savings occurs 
when the properties are disposed. BRAC actions resulted in $945 million in savings 
in the Army’s operating accounts in fiscal year 2001, while the Army is spending 
$288 million in this final year of BRAC implementation. The Army has $1.1 billion 
in remaining environmental liabilities after fiscal year 2001, which will be paid from 
a little more than 1 year of savings. 

The savings resulting from closing and realigning installations are real. The 
BRAC savings have been recognized by the Congressional Budget Office and audited 
by the General Accounting Office and the Army Audit Agency. After closing 112 in- 
stallations and realigning 27 others, the Army has reduced base operations and 
sustainment, restoration, and modernization costs and eliminated 16,462 civilian po- 
sitions. The $945 million in savings each year are now spent on readiness, mod- 
ernization, and remaining infrastructure. Spending these cost avoidance dollars for 
priority programs rather than unneeded infrastructure presents an opportunity for 
the Army to operate more efficiently within the available top line obligation author- 
ity. 

Secretary Roche. Sir, we will be glad to. In the Air Force it is 
cost avoidance principally. Since money is fungible, it is hard to 
find where a specific dollar went. But it is costs we do not have 
to pay in the long run. 

Senator Bunning. We cannot make up in 2 years or 3 years what 
took place in the last 9 years. 

Secretary Roche. That is absolutely correct, Senator. 

Senator Bunning. So we have to do it on a gradual basis. You 
will get my cooperation to do it on a gradual basis. I am not going 
to blow the budget out of the water just to take care of future 
needs 20 years down the pike. But I will support increases and 
gradual increases in the DOD authorization and the budget to 
make sure that we are ready to fight a war if we have to. 

Secretary Roche. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Bunning. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Akaka. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR DANIEL K. AKAKA 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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I would like to welcome all the witnesses here before us this 
morning and tell you that I am particularly interested in the readi- 
ness of our troops. A multitude of issues impact readiness, from 
adequate funding to addressing concerns about encroachment as it 
pertains to training ranges and facilities. I am looking forward to 
working with my colleagues and with you on these. 

Secretary England, I want to tell you that I agree with your four 
strategic areas — that is, combat capability, people, technology, and 
business practices — and wanted to particularly ask you about this 
question that we discussed already. But to bring me up to date, 
what is the current status of the situation involving the Navy’s de- 
cision to stop training at Vieques, and are alternative training sites 
available? 

Secretary England. Senator, there is a request coming in to 
Congress to change the law that requires a referendum in Novem- 
ber. So we are asking, because we feel that is bad public policy, not 
to have that election in November. In the meantime, we have fund- 
ed the Center for Naval Analysis to stand up the group to look at 
alternative sites. 

In addition, it is not just a site issue, which is why I answered 
no to Senator Inhofe, because the real issue is one of adequate 
training for our sailors and marines. So they will look at the total 
issue of what is the training that we are trying to accomplish, what 
is the best way to accomplish that training, and then what are the 
facilities required to support that. 

I was pleased, by the way, with General Jones’ answer to that 
question because he said training does not take a back seat, and 
I agree with that. The question is, what is the best way to do it? 
So that is what this group will be doing, and that group is now 
being stood up and people named to that panel. So that is where 
we are at present, sir. 

Senator Akaka. Admiral Clark, your prepared statement refers 
to the difficulty of sustaining current readiness while investing in 
key future capabilities. In your testimony, you refer to the $6.5 bil- 
lion that has been reprogrammed from Navy programs to the cur- 
rent readiness portion of the Navy baseline in the program for fis- 
cal year 2002 to 2007. This action has been characterized as put- 
ting the Navy on course to correct the underinvestment in readi- 
ness. 

My question to you is, do you have any additional thoughts re- 
garding this issue that this committee should consider? 

Admiral Clark. When I came here, Senator, last year for my 
confirmation hearing, we talked about the issue of readiness and 
it was my number one priority. I said as the CNO that that is 
where I was going to put my priority, that failing to do it was tak- 
ing it out on the backs of our sailors and I was not going to do that. 

I do not have final decision authority on this. I make rec- 
ommendations. I am extraordinarily pleased with the steps that we 
are taking in this budget. It is the right thing to do. When we fail 
to do it, what we end up doing is that we have to reprogram or 
take action in an execution year to fix a bill that we have to pay, 
current readiness, in order to deploy the forces. That has an ex- 
traordinarily corrosive impact on all of the people that are affected 
in this process. 
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Here is what I have learned since I came here for my confirma- 
tion hearing in all sorts of analysis. This is happening because of 
the age of the force. We have proven to ourselves that the demand 
for spares on our aircraft, for example, not the dollar amount, the 
demand for spare parts, is going up 9 percent a year, spares alone. 
This is costing us between 13 and 15 percent a year. The costs are 
spiraling out of control. 

So when we got down to the amended budget, we were really 
happy that we were able to put additional F-18’s back in the budg- 
et. The only way out of this is to buy our way out in terms of get- 
ting rid of these airplanes that are costing us a fortune to operate. 
So that is what I have learned in the past year. I now have data 
to back up what I was experiencing in the fleet when I came into 
this job. 

I am convinced that the challenge here is the balance. We cannot 
short the current readiness accounts or our people to pay for it. At 
the same time, we have to figure out how — and this is why I am 
so much in support of Secretary England’s initiative about real re- 
form. We have to know exactly where every dollar is going and we 
have to not only pay the current readiness bills, because that is 
why the Nation has a Navy, to be out there, but also to do some- 
thing significant to turn around this problem. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you. 

General Jones, I took note of your concern regarding the aging 
infrastructure that is being indicated here and the backlog in main- 
tenance and repair. I share your concern, especially as it pertains 
to family housing and encroachment. It is important to continue 
discussions with the community regarding encroachment and to do 
what is necessary to be environmental stewards. 

I am particularly interested in your assessment that the 
PERSTEMPO program enacted in last year’s defense authorization 
act does not comport with the mission and culture of the Marine 
Corps. Could you further elaborate on this assessment and provide 
comment as to what alternatives the Marine Corps is examining to 
address this issue? 

General Jones. Thank you, sir. We are fully tracking our 
PERSTEMPO per DOD guidance and will report to Congress as re- 
quired. To our way of thinking, the high PERSTEMPO per diem 
equates to paying premiums for doing what we do as normal oper- 
ations in deployments in support of our national mission. As I have 
said before in previous testimony, 68 percent of the Marine Corps 
is always on its first enlistment. That means we have a young 
force, average age is 24 years or younger. 

We are able to recruit people, young men and women of great 
courage and character, to do these types of missions, and they come 
into our ranks to do those kinds of things, and we do not dis- 
appoint them. It is a matter of fact and record that the highest re- 
enlistment rates in the Marine Corps are in our deployable or de- 
ployed units. 

So satisfying the expectation of this very young force with the 
idea that they are going to do something important for the Nation 
in pursuit of our national objectives and in support of really a his- 
torically proven record over the last 50 or 60 years that being for- 
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ward engaged is good for the Nation across a whole broad spectrum 
of interest items. 

We feel that it is a question of capable and good management 
and leadership of the force. To have a policy that compels us to pay 
money to do what we naturally want to do does not seem to be, at 
least at first glance, something that we — it should be something 
that we look at. 

For example, it is not just limited to operations. People who go 
on temporary additional duty from headquarters, people that train 
on our bases, have a clock that starts counting with every day they 
spend away from their domicile, be it a BEQ or bachelor quarters 
or married quarters. 

We will know more later on this summer about the fiscal impact 
of this. But I think we need to come back to Congress, and I pro- 
pose to do that, with some greater facts and figures to show exactly 
what the impact of that legislation will be. My personal judgment 
is it will be significant. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you for your responses. 

My time has expired, Mr. Chairman. I will submit additional 
questions that I have for the record. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Akaka. 

Senator Roberts. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR PAT ROBERTS 

Senator Roberts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Ryan, thank you for your courtesies and a job well done. 
As the Air Force has moved from a stationary military fighting 
force to an expeditionary force, you have piloted, if I can use that 
term, the Air Force in outstanding fashion. We owe you a great 
debt of thanks. You do an outstanding job, and we like you as well. 
I like Mike. 

General Ryan. Thanks. 

Senator Roberts. I want to thank you all for your candor. We 
have asked for candor in the past. The Senator from Kentucky sort 
of alluded to that in a different kind of question. As a result, we 
have all experienced a time frame where we have understood our 
military has been stressed, drained, and in some cases hollow. But 
most of all, we appreciate your coming with your candor. 

As a result, we have passed significant pay raises. We fixed the 
retirement system. We have done a lot with health care. We are 
doing a lot with emergency supplemental funds. So thank you all 
for the job that you are doing. 

General Jones, my heart goes out, as a member of the Marine 
Corps family, to the families of the three marines that lost their 
lives in protecting our Nation’s 911 force in readiness. I appreciate 
your comments and the comments of our distinguished chairman. 

Now it is time to move to the B— 1. Secretary Roche, you remem- 
ber the old days when Bob Dornan was known as “B— 1 Bob”? 

Secretary Roche. Yes, I have met the gentleman. 

Senator Roberts. Well, now you have B— 1 Max, B-l Larry, B- 
1 Mike, B-l Zell, B-l Sam, and B-l Pat. It is my hope in discuss- 
ing this with the distinguished chairman and the ranking member 
and the subcommittee members that we are going to have a hear- 
ing on this in the immediate future in the Strategic Subcommittee 
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with the Emerging Threats and Capabilities and the Airland Sub- 
committees invited to take part. So we will welcome you at that 
particular time. 

The Senators from Kansas and Georgia and Idaho, however, are 
being painted, and I am upset about this, as only interested in the 
B-l, and I have a statement I am going to read here, “because of 
the loss of the platforms and the jobs in their respective states.” 
That is not it. 

I am interested in ensuring that the men and women of the 
United States military, active, Guard, and Reserve, that serve in 
the State of Kansas or Georgia or any other place are not jerked 
and assets are moved only when it makes sense and when it is part 
of an overall plan. 

For the past 3 years, the Emerging Threats and Capabilities 
Subcommittee, a new subcommittee by the grace of our ranking 
member and our former chairman — and I chaired that subcommit- 
tee until recently — has looked closely at military transformation 
and the very real need to align our forces to the threats we are 
most likely to face. I am a strong believer in transformation. 

Secretary Roche, thank you for coming this morning to visit with 
me about this. I am all in favor of your efficiency initiatives. I 
know you will do a great job. You have started something called 
the Business Initiative Council or Committee. It is called “BIC”. 
That is the new acronym. I am all for that. I want to thank you 
for coming up. 

But I also feel strongly that any effort to make any significant 
changes to our force structure and our weapons systems must be 
well thought out and part of an overall plan. Part of my frustra- 
tion — and I shared it with you — is that this B-1B move was done 
quickly, quietly, with zero consultation, more stealth by the way, 
than any B-l or B-2 has, and not part of any defense-wide strat- 
egy. I know you do not agree with that, but that is my take. 

I do not think we should let arbitrary actions made in isolation 
from the rest of DOD impact on the transformation I believe to be 
vital to our future defense strategy. Now, I see placards frequently 
touting the Air Force Active and Guard as one team. Senator 
Carnahan just asked General Ryan about that. This action to pull 
the B-1B away from the Guard and place them only in Active Duty 
military bases speaks louder than any placard. 

If I were a member of the Kansas Guard — and I just was out on 
the flight line yesterday when Lieutenant General Whirly took 
time to come out and explain the administration’s position — of the 
Georgia Air National Guard who spent years of blood, sweat and 
tears maintaining the high state of readiness of their B-1B units, 
only to see them transferred — I originally had “jerked away”; I 
have now changed that to “transferred” — to active forces, I would 
question the commitment of the active Air Force to the Guard. 

They are not doing that, by the way. They are standing tall and 
they are standing at parade rest and saying: We will do the mis- 
sion. 

Finally, from my understanding the mission capable rate of the 
B-1B is low because of the lack of funding for support for the air- 
craft. As the congressionally-mandated study showed, given the 
proper funding and support, the mission capable rate of the B-1B 
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is very good. If the same lack of funding and support was provided 
to any of the Air Force’s other bombers, what would happen to the 
mission capable rate of that platform? 

I have about six questions here that I am going to submit for the 
record. I am going to skip over those. Some of them are a little ar- 
gumentative. Some are meant to produce some meaningful dia- 
logue, which I am sure that we will have. I want to cut to the 
chase. 

Congressman T. Hart and Senator Brownback and I yesterday in 
Wichita at McConnell Air Force Base, home of the proud 184th 
Bomber Wing, said the first thing we need to do is to delay this. 
We cannot do this in 10 weeks. You cannot jerk people around that 
way. 

You agreed with that as of this morning and said that you are 
going to go back to the Secretary of Defense and indicate we are 
not going to do it until 2002. That means not 10 weeks. At least 
there would be 16 months. In the 16 months — and I want to clarify 
that — it would at least give us an opportunity to compare this with 
the QDR, with another GAO study requested by Senator Cleland, 
let us scrub the numbers that are in dispute, let us try to not start 
a sheep and cattle war between the National Guard and the active 
duty folks, and that we would have sort of a time out and we could 
arm-wrestle over the future of our long-term strike capability, 
whether it is B-2 or B-l or B-52 or the future bomber that we 
talked about. 

But I do not think that is going to be the case. I got a report of 
your statement that in 2 months time as of 1 October, to use a 
Dodge City term, we are going to head them up and move them 
out. I do not want to head them up and move them out. I want at 
least a little time to present our case to you, sir. 

So I want a clarification. Do we have 16 months or do we have 
2 months and we take the gloves off? 

Secretary Roche. Senator, thank you. First of all, the Secretary 
of Defense has apologized for how this was unveiled. On the part 
of the Department of the Air Force, I apologize as well. We never 
intended for it to come out the way it did. We thought we would 
have time to consult and we failed to make our case strongly 
enough at that time. So that is our responsibility. 

Second, Senator, we do not want to do anything draconian to peo- 
ple and, therefore, it would be our intent to ask the Secretary’s per- 
mission to be able to use all of 2002 to do this in a sensible man- 
ner. 

Third, this is not something against the Guard. This is some- 
thing for the B-l force. The B-l force was designed in an era of 
nuclear weapons. It was designed at a time when you spread bomb- 
ers around the country because you were afraid of SLBM’s being 
fired from our shores, attacking the bomber leg of the triad. 

It is time now to try to be more efficient and to make this force 
a usable force. It is $2 billion behind as it stands in maintenance 
and modifications. I view this as a force that has low capability 
rates, very, very high cannibalization rates, because it is just not 
as relevant as it should be, and I wish to make it relevant. 

I do not see the kind of money necessary to be able to make the 
whole fleet relevant and meet our other needs, our purchases of C- 
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17’s, F-22’s, etcetera. Therefore, we proposed a way to save part of 
the force and to make it very relevant for the next 30 years. That 
was what was going on. 

With regard to the Guard members, we would like to engage 
with the Guard in Kansas and Georgia to look for alternative mis- 
sions for them, such things as associate squadrons. We would like 
to have a dialogue on the MILCON on those two bases that was 
associated with the B-l to see how much of it would be useful for 
the base in large, because we see those bases going on. 

We hope we will be permitted to do the kind of thinking and dis- 
cussions with you in the intervening period and not be restrained 
from doing that so that we can work with you, make our case, and, 
as I promised you this morning, when I have looked at the num- 
bers and have asked for them recently, the comparisons between 
mission capability rates and flying hours are very, very close. We 
understand that the Guard in Georgia has a different analysis and 
we respect those folks. They are part of one Air Force. We will go 
over their numbers and I have promised you that we will set up 
a session with your folks, with the Guard, our people, and I am 
sure we are going to come back to the fact that we do not have an 
auditable set of books and that how you allocate overhead is going 
to be the clear issue. 

But we have nothing to hide. We would be glad to share this. But 
the intent was to take the investment made in B-ls and to make 
it a useful investment and not one that is not. We do not see our 
ability to come back and just ask you for more and more money on 
top of what our other needs are, sir. 

Senator Roberts. Mr. Chairman, my time has expired. Could I 
have 1 additional minute? I apologize for asking this. 

Chairman Levin. Sure. 

Senator Roberts. Well, I do not apologize. I am just going to ask 
for a minute. 

Chairman Levin. In that case you cannot have it. [Laughter.] 

Senator Roberts. Welcome to the minority. [Laughter.] 

I appreciate all that. We went over that as of this morning. 
Again, I want to thank you for taking your time out. 

We want the B-l to be relevant. How on earth could anybody say 
that it should not be relevant as part of the B-52, B-l, B-2? As 
we go through this, I am looking for the future strategic bomber 
that everybody knows we are going to have to have. I do not even 
see it on the table yet, but we need to talk about that. 

I am for consolidation if it works. But basically what you have 
done is you have said we are not going to — we are going to give 
it to the two active duty bases because that is the only mission 
they have, and you did not want to go down the road, despite ev- 
erybody saying yes on a BRAC, you did not want to take that step 
that might lead to a BRAC. I am being very candid about it. 

But the two military installations that are run by the Air Na- 
tional Guard do it better. Now, I know we are going to have some 
argument about the numbers. I just have some more numbers here 
in regard to the allegations that you have made. We need to com- 
pare apples to apples, and I think we will do that. 

But basically now you have told me that over the period of time 
we will have an opportunity to make our case, and I really appre- 
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ciate that and we can do so in hearings and hopefully the hearings 
will take place in a couple of weeks. On behalf of the warfighters 
in Georgia and Kansas, we are not going to simply jerk them away 
as of the 1st of October; is that correct? 

Secretary Roche. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Roberts. Thank you. 

I thank the chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Secretary England, relative to Vieques, is the Defense Depart- 
ment going to be submitting a legislative proposal to Congress to 
change the current law that requires a referendum on the continu- 
ation of live fire training on the Vieques training range? 

Secretary England. Yes sir, they are. 

Chairman Levin. When will that be submitted? 

Secretary England. Sir, I hope it is any day now. I thought it 
would have happened by this time. 

Chairman Levin. Is that going to recommend that the referen- 
dum be cancelled? 

Secretary England. Yes, sir, it will recommend — it would say to 
delete that part of the legislation that now says have a referendum. 
It will delete that language. 

Chairman Levin. What progress are you making to identify al- 
ternative training sites? 

Secretary England. We are standing up the outside group and 
naming those people right now, Senator. 

Chairman Levin. But your cancellation recommendation — and I 
emphasize it is only that — is not contingent upon your finding an- 
other site? 

Secretary England. No, sir. Our feeling is that we will be able 
to find another site, other techniques. Again, this is not site-spe- 
cific. It is how do we achieve the level of training that we require. 
So that could be a combination of sites, technology. So it is not to 
look for a one for one replacement for Vieques. 

Chairman Levin. Have you identified that alternative approach? 

Secretary England. No, sir, we have not. We are working at 
that. We do have preliminary findings from CNA that indicates a 
combination of other sites that would be appropriate, sir. So there 
have been previous studies that indicate there are alternatives. 

Chairman Levin. But until that alternative approach is identi- 
fied, you are not making your recommendation that the referendum 
be cancelled contingent upon the identification of an alternative ap- 
proach? 

Secretary England. No, sir. The recommendation is made really 
because in our view, at least my view and I think some other peo- 
ple’s view, it is just poor public policy to have people voting on ac- 
tions important to our sailors and marines. We would much rather 
make those decisions in the Department of the Navy and the DOD 
and with consultation with Congress than have people vote on 
those decisions, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Is your proposal going to say that you will end 
training in May of 2003? 

Secretary England. Yes sir, it will. 
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Chairman Levin. Admiral Clark, let me ask you about Vieques. 
Were you consulted on the decision to ask Congress to cancel the 
referendum before that recommendation was made? 

Admiral Clark. I think, Senator, there were discussions for sev- 
eral months and before Secretary England arrived with regard to 
this issue. With regard to the specifics of going to Congress with 
this, I would say that the discussion was more about the desirabil- 
ity of having a referendum. I would tell you that I represented my 
case in those discussions that I thought the referendum itself — and 
I am a military guy, not the policy guy — but that I thought that 
it was bad public policy. 

Chairman Levin. That was before the recommendation was 
made to have a referendum? 

Admiral Clark. That is correct. 

Chairman Levin. But I am talking about 

Admiral Clark. No, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Oh, you did not make that before the rec- 
ommendation to have the referendum last year? 

Admiral Clark. No sir, that is not what I am talking about. 

Chairman Levin. So it was the current 

Admiral Clark. I am talking about currently in this calendar 
year, after the new administration arrived. 

Chairman Levin. But before there was actually a decision made, 
apparently, to come to Congress to recommend cancellation of that 
referendum, were you consulted at that time? This year were you 
consulted before, that Congress was going to be asked to cancel the 
referendum? 

Admiral Clark. I was not told that — I characterize it the same 
way. We had discussions about potential courses of actions. I was 
not told before the decision was announced that this was going to 
happen. 

Chairman Levin. Were you surprised by it? 

Admiral Clark. I was not surprised that this was the conclusion 
of the administration. 

Chairman Levin. What were you surprised by? 

Admiral Clark. Was I surprised by which piece of it? 

Chairman Levin. By the fact that you were not notified that the 
request was going to be coming to Congress? 

Admiral Clark. I had discussions with both Deputy Secretary 
Wolfowitz and Secretary England. On this particular, when Sec- 
retary England made the decision, he did not come and we did not 
talk about it until after he made the decision and then he informed 
us. 

Chairman Levin. General Jones, were you consulted? 

General Jones. My answer echoes the CNOs because I was at 
the same meetings. 

Chairman Levin. To the service secretaries here, Secretary 
Rumsfeld has assigned all three of you, I guess, to sit on a new 
board of directors to manage the business affairs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The Secretary has testified that the Department 
should be able to save $15 billion a year through improved busi- 
ness practices. In the past, the Department has tried to save 
money by contracting out commercial functions to the private sec- 
tor, but the Department has never provided the management at- 
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tention needed to ensure that savings are actually realized when 
it contracts for the services from the private sector. 

A series of reviews by the Inspector General and the General Ac- 
counting Office have revealed that the Department has failed to 
compete requirements for the delivery of services and has barely 
begun to implement requirements for performance-based services 
contracting. 

At a more fundamental level, the Department of Defense has no 
centralized management structure for service contracts, has never 
conducted a comprehensive spending analysis of its service con- 
tracts, has made little effort to leverage its buying power, improve 
the performance of its service contractors, rationalize its suppliers 
base, or otherwise ensure that its service contract dollars are well 
spent. 

Do you believe that the Department should be able to achieve 
significant savings by instituting better commercial practices for 
the management of the $50 billion service contract budget? Sec- 
retary White? 

Secretary White. Yes, I do. It is done all the time in the business 
world. Outsourcing of non-core functions is a way of life. You do not 
stay in business if you spend a lot of time on non-core activities, 
and I see no reason why we should not be able to do the same 
thing in the Department. That is our intent. 

Chairman Levin. Secretary England. 

Secretary England. I would agree. I think Secretary White 
summed it up very well, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Secretary Roche. 

Secretary Roche. In general I agree. We have some examples in 
the case of having total maintenance on the 117, where we have 
absolutely measurable dollars that we can point to. But with re- 
gard to the BIC, it is not just contracting out. There are a lot of 
things we are probably doing that create our own inefficiencies, 
where we are laundering our own laundry back and forth, we 
would like to eliminate. We would like to find areas where we are 
asking each other for work that simply does not have to be done 
or duplicating sets of meetings — a series of things to get smarter, 
better, faster, and to get the decisionmaking down at lower levels 
and empower people to do this in a better way. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Warner. 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

A little bit of good news every now and then, not that we have 
not had good news here today. But Senator Levin and I have been 
in this Senate for 23 years and we have gone through many mili- 
tary operations by our Nation and each of us in our own respective 
lives have been involved with the military in other ways long be- 
fore we came to the Senate. 

But this is the booklet that is being given to a private first class, 
who happens to be my executive secretary’s son, as he embarks on 
a mission to the Bosnia-Kosovo region. I have never seen a better 
prepared document. It is carefully written so that a, in his case, 
private first class can read it and learn the history of the region 
going way back to the 1300s and exactly what each soldier is ex- 
pected to do in the performance of his or her duties in the platoon, 
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in the company, in the regiment, and the other nations that are in- 
volved. 

I just wish to commend those, presumably in the Department of 
the Army and indeed maybe throughout the Defense Department, 
who are preparing our men and women in both the active and the 
Guard as they embark into that region of the world to better un- 
derstand why they are going and to some extent, depending on 
their assignments, putting their safety at risk in the cause of free- 
dom. 

So this is very, very well done, and I commend the Department 
of Defense and the military departments for their preparation of 
their people as they deploy. 

To the Air Force Department, Mr. Secretary and Chief. I do not 
like to use the personal pronoun “I”, but I will go ahead and do it 
anyway. Last year I included $200 million in the defense authoriza- 
tion bill to accelerate the development of unmanned combat air- 
craft. I have been joined by a number on this committee. We are 
moving in that direction. 

General Ryan, I do not want as a heritage, you being a proud 
aviator of many years, to be too strong an advocate today of moving 
toward unmanned cockpits, but I believe that is the direction that 
this country has to go in. You have some of the leading programs 
in this area, and I wonder if you might lead off with your own en- 
thusiastic support of this concept. 

It is not going to totally, in any way I think, threaten or abridge 
or otherwise limit the number of manned cockpits in the future, 
but a certain percentage of our warfighting equipment in my judg- 
ment should be unmanned or remotely controlled, so to speak, or 
both. Your own views about those programs and what you see as 
the future for them? 

General Ryan. Yes sir. First of all, I do not think pilots across 
our Air Force in leadership positions have any hatred for un- 
manned aerial vehicles. In fact, if you look at our inventories, we 
have gone that way in almost every munition we have. Almost 
every one of our munitions is a standoff munition. It in itself is an 
unmanned aerial vehicle, whether it is an AMRAAM or an air-to- 
air missile or an air-to-surface missile, things that give us standoff, 
where we do not have to put people in harm’s way. It is just most 
of those do not come back; they go one way. 

We are now working very hard on technologies that would allow 
us to do it, to use these vehicles, where they are reusable. Predator 
is a very good example. We used Predator first in combat in Bosnia 
and it went to places that I as the commander over there did not 
want to send 

Senator Warner. I remember seeing those operations. I went on 
the actual sites and watched them go and return. 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Global Hawk is another capability. We are building a UCAV now 
to look at the applications of unmanned aerial vehicles in a direct 
combat mode, where we would have the vehicle dispense munitions 
or high energy capabilities that would disenable military capabili- 
ties of the other side. So we are very much into this and I see noth- 
ing but increased involvement in these kinds of activities. 

Senator Warner. I thank you. 
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Secretary Roche. 

Secretary Roche. Senator, the Secretary of Defense is very much 
supporting our increasing the amount of money we are going to put 
into unmanned vehicles. They are not substitutes for piloted vehi- 
cles; they are complements. We will run into in time — it is a band- 
width problem, the communications problem raised earlier by one 
of your colleagues, because when you put sensors in you want to 
remote everything back and you are using a lot of bandwidth. 

So we know we are stressing this, but the state of digital tech- 
nology is such that we feel these vehicles have a high reliability 
and can be very useful and can complement us very well. 

Senator Warner. But I think that they have a mission in land 
warfare, General Jones. Do you agree with me? 

General Jones. Absolutely, yes, sir. 

Senator Warner. You are moving along. You have some excellent 
research and development going on in the Marine Corps. We want 
to compliment you particularly; you are on the cutting edge of all 
the military services as it comes down to the weapons of mass de- 
struction, particularly biological and chemical. You are spearhead- 
ing that research and development within the Corps. 

But back to the unmanned, you support that? 

General Jones. Absolutely. Our warfighting lab at Quantico is 
doing extraordinarily good work in support of the requirements of 
our ground warfighters. As I said, the future lieutenants and cap- 
tains are going to have an incredible array of information that is 
going to come in. They will be able to look over the next hill with 
great precision. This is exciting stuff. 

Senator Warner. Admiral. 

Admiral Clark. Absolutely, Senator. In fact, I predict that some 
day they will be flying from aircraft carriers. 

Senator Warner. I hope I am around. 

General Shinseki. 

General Shinseki. Likewise, Senator. We have dedicated a good 
bit of our look in science and technology toward the robotics arena 
as well. Even with a system like Crusader, we have the crew sepa- 
rated from the weapons system’s ability to deliver fires. I mean, 
whether it is 3 feet, 30 meters, or 3 miles, control over a weapons 
system that delivers like the Crusader does is a matter of distance, 
and we are working on those technologies. 

Senator Warner. I make an observation for the Department of 
the Navy — I thank you, General — that in my judgment, Mr. Sec- 
retary, we have had a very good discussion on BRAC today, but our 
information for the committee indicates that the Department of the 
Navy has not sufficiently funded — as a matter of fact, we look at 
$90 million in deficit financing — BRAC funding for installations 
that have been the subject of closure in past legislation of BRAC 
and awaiting transfer to the communities. 

Now, that hiatus period is very difficult for those communities to 
deal with the loss of the military, frankly payroll, and the awaiting 
of a follow-on substitute in the private sector. Would you examine 
that? 

Secretary England. Yes, I will, sir. I understand it is the case. 
I do not have those specifics, but I will take that for the record and 
get back with you, sir. 
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[The information referred to follows:] 

The Base Realignment and Closure account has been buffeted by budget reduc- 
tions from the Navy, through the Office of the Secretary of Defense and Congress 
in the last few years, primarily due to the expectations that prior year unexpended 
balances could be used to fund current requirements. Because of competing budget 
needs, the Navy was unable to fully fund the fiscal year 2002 budget requirement. 
There are significant shortfalls in our ability to accomplish the work agreed to in 
state and federal cleanup agreements and, at our current funding levels, turnover 
of some bases will be delayed by 8 to 10 years. In addition, the Navy will miss the 
opportunity of good business decisions to transfer significant parcels of land to local 
communities through Early Transfer Authority. 

Senator Warner. Our chairman asked I think very penetrating 
questions about the Vieques situation and indeed he and I collabo- 
rated on deciding when we would address that issue. I think we 
jointly decided we would wait until this hearing today rather than 
take the initiative as did the House of Representatives in a special 
hearing. 

You are advocating coming up with language canceling the ref- 
erendum. That was the position taken by the previous administra- 
tion, endorsed by Congress, enacted into law with Congress and the 
President’s signature. 

Chairman Levin. Not the cancellation. 

Senator Warner. No, no, but the referendum was a part of a 
thought-out process of Congress and the executive branch. 

My question to you is very simple: What do we get in return if 
we cancel that referendum? It is something that is being demanded 
by the present governor of Puerto Rico, but it was agreed to by her 
immediate predecessor. The United States is caught in the switch- 
es politically between one governor, who worked with our President 
and Congress to get a framework solution, and the next governor 
comes right along and absolutely abdicates any responsibility with 
regard to the law of the land. 

So what do we get in return? 

Secretary England. Sir, I think what we get in return — first of 
all, there are no “good alternatives” here. This is a contentious 
issue. The situation that we have today is the one we have to deal 
with. 

What we get in return is we do not allow other people to vote 
on the policies affecting our naval services. In my judgment and I 
think in the judgment of other people, it is very bad policy to have 
someone vote on issues that affect our sailors and marines. I think 
that is a very bad message to send around the world and around 
the country. 

Senator Warner. I think you have made that point clear. But let 
me ask you the following: Have we any assurance from this gov- 
ernor for the balance of the life, which goes to 2003 — and that re- 
mains part of the legislation, does it not? 

Secretary England. Yes, it does. 

Senator Warner. — that she will work to help enforce such secu- 
rity as is needed to enable us to carry forward the use of that range 
during that period of time? Because, frankly, before this Senator 
accedes to a change in the legislation I want to know what we are 
getting in return. Is this governor going to work with us to have 
the security so that the range can be utilized to balance, or are we 
going to stop that? 
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Secretary England. It is my understanding, Senator, that the 
governor will indeed uphold the law. The last time we were in 
Vieques we did have much better security at the site, much better 
than we had previous times. That occurred after the announcement 
we were going to leave, so I viewed that as a positive sign. I was 
hopeful that would occur. It did occur. While we had some disrup- 
tions the last time, it was significantly less than we had the prior 
time. 

My expectation is that we will probably continue to have some 
disruption, but hopefully at a lower level. It is important that we 
stay, however, until May of 2003. 

Senator Warner. I agree with that. 

Secretary England. Because we do need the time to develop an 
alternative. As you recall, my rationale was the worst possible situ- 
ation was to have to leave early for whatever circumstances. 

Senator Warner. I have to move on. We are in agreement on 
that, but I am going to press to figure out what we get in return 
if we are canceling this referendum, because I am not ready to con- 
cede that we would have lost that referendum. We put $40 million 
out there to work with the people of that small area of Vieques and 
I am not so sure that we could not prevail. But it looks as if that 
option may well be removed in the future by Congress. 

But I want to finish up with the following question. This commit- 
tee will — and I will be working with our chairman and may well 
during the course of this year be revisiting Goldwater-Nichols. For 
those that are watching this hearing, that was framework legisla- 
tion adopted by our committee many years ago that kept in balance 
what I view as the responsibilities of the uniformed military and 
the responsibility of the civilian secretaries of the services and of 
defense in the management of the Department. 

Now, clearly from the earliest times in our Republic it has been 
civilian control over the military and it should always be that way. 
But we want to assure that the uniformed services have the oppor- 
tunity to make known their views, to have those views carefully 
considered as you evolve through the decisions that are being 
made. 

Quite frankly, I am going to ask you, in the context of the cur- 
rent QDR — and a lot of communications come to this committee 
from the Department. I have the highest respect for Don Rumsfeld. 
He and I have had parallel careers for many, many years. We go 
way back. I think that he has put together, along with the Presi- 
dent, one of the finest teams I have ever seen of civilian managers, 
and three of the great ones are here before this committee today. 

But at the same time, in this QDR process, I am going to ask 
each chief, do you feel that your views are, first, given an adequate 
opportunity to be expressed and, second, are being taken into con- 
sideration, because this QDR process will be a foundation block for 
the 2003 budget which could represent a significant change of di- 
rection in the management and the future of our Armed Forces? 

General Ryan. 

General Ryan. Yes, sir, I believe that our inputs were taken and 
we had the opportunity in developing the terms of reference for the 
QDR and our participation is substantial in the review process we 
are going through now. 
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Senator Warner. General Jones. 

General Jones. I concur with General Ryan. I do think that it 
would be a worthwhile discussion to have to examine the Gold- 
water-Nichols from the standpoint of other unintended con- 
sequences as a result of the legislation. But in the context of the 
QDR, I have absolutely been consulted and participated fully. 

Senator Warner. Admiral Clark. 

Admiral Clark. Senator, we have been consulted, I have been 
consulted, we collectively, extensively. We are spending hours and 
hours on the QDR process. The end product will determine the ex- 
tent to which we have affected the process. 

I would like to align myself with the comments of General Jones 
regarding Goldwater-Nichols and follow-on discussions that you 
might have. I am convinced there are areas that need to be pur- 
sued. 

Senator Warner. General Shinseki. 

General Shinseki. Likewise, I think it would be a good oppor- 
tunity to relook Goldwater-Nichols. With regard to the QDR strat- 
egy, for the last 6 to 7 weeks I think all the members at this table 
have been involved, really sometimes several times a day, in dis- 
cussions about that strategy. The output of that was the terms of 
reference for the QDR, which is currently under way, and our abil- 
ity to bring, at least in the case of the Army, about the important 
contributions of land power, discussions about the relevance of 
warfighting and what principles apply, and discussions about risk 
and how we see risk and think about it, not as an academic exer- 
cise, but for us operationally it is about mission success and the 
ability to execute those missions without exorbitant cost. 

Senator Warner. I thank the witnesses. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Nelson. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR E. BENJAMIN NELSON 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank all of you for being here today and for the oppor- 
tunity to receive your reports and respond to them. In my limited 
time with the Armed Services Committee thus far, I have come to 
believe that the United States military has legitimate and pressing 
needs that include, among other things, better pay, housing, health 
care, and training areas. I have also come to believe that the Pen- 
tagon’s accounting system does not work very well. Some might 
suggest it is broken. As Senator Byrd has indicated on more than 
one occasion, a simple audit cannot be done to explain where the 
money is being spent. 

What I would like to know is, if we are spending more money, 
that it is going towards the things that we need most, our highest 
priorities. So I look forward to the findings of Secretary Rumsfeld’s 
strategic review and learning what broad missions the Secretary 
believes the military should prepare for if it is not going to be a 
two-war concept, a two-war strategy. 

I am also anxious to learn what steps are being taken in the de- 
velopment of a missile defense system which could cost a consider- 
able amount of money by anybody’s terms, money that can be spent 
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certainly on domestic and international terrorism as well as fully 
funding already existing defense programs. 

So my question for the chiefs today is, as we are looking at phas- 
ing out a two-war requirement as a strategy, what do we do to re- 
place that with? If the two-war strategy is no longer needed, no 
longer fundable, what do we replace that with? What will the strat- 
egy be for the branches in the years ahead? 

General Ryan, we will start with you and perhaps we could go 
down to the other chiefs. 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. Part of our Quadrennial Defense Review 
is addressing that very question. It is not so much a two-war strat- 
egy as it is a force structuring mechanism to determine the depth 
of forces you need across all of the services. So we are struggling 
with that issue right now. 

What we did in the previous QDR was to take the two major re- 
gional contingencies or two major theater wars and use that as a 
force sizing mechanism for the amount of capability that you need, 
the depth, and then assumed that all of the other activities that 
we do are lesser included cases of those two. 

This particular strategic review and QDR, we are not using that 
as the construct. We are using a different look at being able to con- 
tinue to do in critical areas of the world, our ability to halt aggres- 
sion and also fight major regional contingencies at the same time, 
a major regional contingency, at the same time doing humanitarian 
operations, etcetera. So it is a completely different look at how we 
force structure. 

We are not through with that work yet, but that is the direction 
in which it is headed. 

Senator Ben Nelson. But if the two-war strategy or two-theater 
strategy is the base now from which all other force structure ques- 
tions might arise and that is being phased out, then is there some- 
thing that takes its place? Or is it just that it might be some strat- 
egy for protection, some for defense, some for offense? Do we have 
anything that comes back, or is that what we will find out when 
we get the review? 

General Ryan. Well, we have set in general the terms of the 
force construct. That is, to be able to protect the capability to win 
in a major theater, one major theater war, while in other vital 
areas being able to repel attacks, while at the same time doing a 
series of smaller or lesser scale contingencies. 

That replaces the two. Then what you do is you go through the 
exercise, which we are in the middle of now, of putting forces 
against doing that all at the same time, and that becomes the sub- 
stitute for the two major regional contingencies. It is not a strat- 
egy. It is a force sizing mechanism. 

Senator Ben Nelson. General Jones. 

General Jones. Senator, this is an extraordinarily complex issue 
and it is one that is uniquely faced by our Nation because we have 
global responsibilities that, frankly, no one else does at this point. 
Warfighting is obviously the most pressing requirement to be able 
to make sure that you have sufficiency in your force structure and 
capabilities and the right systems and the right programs to guar- 
antee that, as people have said, it will not be a fair fight, that we 
will win overwhelmingly and convincingly. 
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Coupled with all of this in the process is the ability to examine 
the sufficiency that is required to do all the other things that we 
do in executing our unique role as leaders: engaging with other 
militaries, providing the bases for peaceful economic cooperation in 
various parts of the world, teaching by the fabulous example of our 
armed people in uniform in our employed forces, land-based, sea- 
based, whatever, that subordination of the military to civilian au- 
thority is a good thing and how you do that. 

We attract other militaries to sit around conference tables with 
us who want to try to be like us or want to have an association 
with us on a permanent and long-term basis. That takes a certain 
amount of robustness that is calculated into the force structure or 
force sizing mechanism where we have to respond to real threats 
or be able to. 

Then there is the problem of trying to figure out what you do in 
the near term, which is obviously more pressing, versus the dif- 
ficult-to-define far term. You can use the case of Desert Shield- 
Desert Storm as a force that was built and put together when the 
Soviet Union was dominant and we were building a force to react 
to the Soviet threat, and we wound up using it for something dra- 
matically different. 

So this is all rolled into the QDR. We are working our way 
through that to whether it is one major theater war or one plus 
several lesser contingencies or two. The force structure implications 
do not necessarily mean less forces. These are tough issues and you 
have to go beyond the warfighting to talk about what the force will 
look like on a day to day basis because of how we use it. You need 
sufficiency, you need rotational forces that routinely deploy, have 
to be refreshed. So it is a big issue. 

Admiral Clark. Senator, in the past, frankly, one of the prob- 
lems with the two MTW strategy was that the force structure that 
fit that did not fit the world we were living in. We had these forces 
that we tagged as low density, high demand, and that is because 
we were engaged in a lot of areas where there was not a major the- 
ater war going on, but we had forces committed for peacekeeping, 
for any kind of activity. The fact is that once the force is committed 
the commander has to know what is going on, he has to collect in- 
telligence, and these are the kind of resources that did not match. 

For the Navy, I see this unfolding and what we have to do as 
a Nation is answer the question, what do you want us, the Navy, 
to do? The answer in QDR 1997 was clearly that in the post-Cold 
War era we had moved a significant portion of our force back to 
the continental United States instead of being based overseas and 
the whole posture was set up so that Presidents in the past asked 
the question, where are the carriers? Do you want the carrier bat- 
tle group and this kind of capability to be there in a month or do 
you want it to be there in 72 hours? The answer was in 72 hours, 
and our force structure has been sized in order to give the Presi- 
dent those kind of options. 

So General Ryan has laid this out. Clearly, this posture will be 
able to deal with additional contingency, smaller scale things, and 
be postured and the force structure put together correctly to be 
able to do that, instead of believing that two MTW’s gives you the 
ability to do any and all lesser included offenses. 
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I believe that the challenge for us then is to size how many of 
those we are talking about, and that work is going on, and what 
is reasonable and whatever the opportunity costs, and we are work- 
ing toward that. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you. 

General Shinseki. Senator, a key element of the current QDR 
that does not get enough attention is an assumption that says plan 
on strategic surprise. I think that is a key point here, that if you 
try to get it perfect you are probably going to be wrong, and if you 
are confident that your perfection in prediction is exactly right you 
could be wrong by a wide margin. 

I think for all of us, as we have participated in this exercise, it 
is to accept that assumption and then to lay out the requirements 
for as much flexibility as we can provide in the formations we can 
afford, so that we can accommodate that kind of reality, a strategic 
surprise. 

For an Army that is likely to go to war in the foreseeable portion 
of this century, we would like to go to war with the best and the 
biggest Air Force we can afford. We would like to go to war with 
the best and the biggest Navy we can afford. We certainly want to 
bring to this joint equation here of Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force the best Army that we can afford. That is part of our delib- 
erations. 

Our contributions have been about warfighting and about why 
decisive warfighting is a key element of discussion and why risk 
and the way we treat risk operationally is important. I think we 
have been able to bring those contributions to the debate. 

Our Army today is the best Army in the world, but we have to 
do something about it. I think all the chiefs have laid out programs 
to describe their particular perspectives, but we are the ninth larg- 
est army in the world. We do not have to be necessarily any bigger, 
but we better be the best on the day we have to go, because seven 
of the eight ahead of us are potential adversaries. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all let me echo, everything good and glittering that was 
stated about General Ryan. I would like to have it all attributed 
to me, but I do not want to take the time right now to do it if that 
is all right, General Ryan. 

General Ryan. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. I was very disturbed, Secretary England, by 
your answer to my last round of questioning. The statement that 
was attributed to Don Rumsfeld by General Jones, which was that 
we should only replace things when we have something better to 
replace them with, I asked if that should include training ranges. 
As I understand it you said that should apply to weapons, but not 
to ranges. Is that accurate? 

Secretary England. No, sir. I believe you said does that apply 
to Vieques and I said no, it did not. 

Senator Inhofe. Does it apply to ranges? 

Secretary England. Pardon me, sir. I thought you said does it 
apply to Vieques, and I said no to that question because the issue 
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in my mind is not Vieques. The issue is one of adequate training 
and it is not necessary, at least in my mind, that we have Vieques. 
The issue and the question is what is the best way to train our 
men and women. So it is a broader question. 

Senator Inhofe. I do want to use up all my time on your answer 
here. It was not an accurate interpretation of your response that 
this should not, does not apply to training ranges, just to weapons 
systems? That is not what you said? 

Secretary England. No, sir. Again, I do not want this to be just 
a Vieques issue. This needs to be an issue of training and not just 
specifically Vieques. So it definitely applies to training. Training is 
as important as our weapons systems. I certainly recognize that, 
and that is the whole objective in my approach, is to make sure we 
will have adequate training in the future. So that is the whole ap- 
proach, is to make sure we have the same objective. We come at 
it from a different way, Senator. 

Senator Inhofe. Well, I would suggest that we have five dead 
American soldiers today as a result of not being able to use the 
Vieques range for integrated training. It happened on March 12 in 
the Udari Range in Kuwait. Do you have any concern about that? 

Secretary England. Sir, for my understanding that is not the 
case. Those personnel did train at Vieques. 

Senator Inhofe. But not live fire training. It was inert. 

Secretary England. That is correct, sir. But they did do their 
training at Vieques. My understanding is that the findings of that 
do not relate that to Vieques. So I would not agree with that find- 
ing, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Let me read from the report of that accident 
that took place on March 12 of this year: “Discrepancies were noted 
in the deployment certification message” — and this would have 
been 5 months before — with regard to amphibious warfare CAS — 
that is close air support; it is a submission of amphibious warfare. 
“Some of those comments regarded the lack of live fire training 
that was available during the strike missions.” 

Later on it says: “The commander and the deputy commander 
stated that they actively sought close air support opportunities 
whenever possible, but the limiting factor was range availability." 
They were talking about Vieques. 

Secretary England. I do not believe, however, sir, there is a rela- 
tionship between those comments and the specific accident that oc- 
curred. 

Senator Inhofe. That is on the accident report of March 12. 

Secretary England. Yes sir, but it does not relate directly to the 
situation that occurred. 

Senator, I indicated I would be happy to come discuss this sub- 
ject with you. I am happy to do that, sir. I do believe there is a 
chain of logic here that is logical and reasonable and in the best 
interests of our naval services. Otherwise I would not take this po- 
sition. The last thing I want to do is put our men and women in 
harm’s way. Certainly there is no way that I would ever endorse 
doing that without adequate training. 

The issue here again is to make absolutely certain for some pe- 
riod of time until we can find an alternative that we do have 
Vieques available to us. That is the risk that in my view has to be 
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addressed. I believe that is a substantial risk that we face, and 
that is not being able to use Vieques in the near term, and we do 
need it for a limited period of time. So this approach is to buy us 
time to get an alternative. I am convinced this is the best 

Senator Inhofe. I understand that, Secretary England. But you 
are using my entire 6 minutes on this one justification and I do not 
agree with it. I believe that live fire training is very, very valuable 
and it trains much better than inert. I think this report clearly 
states that they had sought live fire training and were not able to 
get live fire training. 

Let me ask Admiral Clark and General Jones — there are no two 
more brilliant military minds in America today, particularly in this 
rather confined subject. Do you consider the live fire aspect of 
training to give a better, more qualified job or qualified training 
than using inert? 

Admiral Clark. I believe that a principle we pursue constantly 
is train the way we intend to fight, and the more real you can 
make it the better. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you. 

General Ryan — General Jones. 

General Jones. I agree with that. 

Senator Inhofe. I was very disturbed. This is the first time I 
heard, during the course of this meeting, Secretary England, that 
you are now talking about putting together another group and they 
are going to go out and look again. We have already had the Pace- 
Fallon report, which studied all sites known at that time as alter- 
native sites for unified training. We had the Rush report which had 
retired admirals and a retired general doing the same thing. Both 
reports came back and said there is no alternative that can be 
found out there for this quality. 

But now we are talking about lowering the standards, Mr. Chair- 
man, lowering the standards of this training so that it is no longer 
unified training. I can remember being out on the U.S.S. Kennedy 
and the U.S.S. Eisenhower before their East Coast deployments to 
the Persian Gulf, and it happened by coincidence even though it 
was both in a confined period of time, that the F— 18 pilots told me 
in a gathering out there on those aircraft carriers, they said — they 
used the football analogy, and you have heard me state it several 
times privately and in these meetings, that you can have the very 
best people out there and you can have the very best football play- 
ers, you can have the very best quarterbacks, the very best half- 
backs. You let me group train over here and let another group 
train over here and you have your quarterbacks over here, never 
scrimmaging together, and the day of the big game comes and they 
lose. 

It is the unified training. Now I understand you are saying that 
you are going to consider a combination of other sites and get away 
from that unified training. 

Before you answer that, let me ask the two experts here. In the 
unified aspect of this training, primarily three functions take place. 
You have a marine expeditionary landing, you have live Navy fire, 
and you have the F-14s and the F— 18s up dropping live ammuni- 
tion. Is it not accurate for me to come to the conclusion that the 
unified training is much more valuable and does a better job of 
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training than having them do it in all different areas, such as is 
now being suggested? 

Admiral Clark. Whether it is your conclusion or anybody else, 
the reality is that the integration of multiple disciplines is the 
graduate level exercise and is what our advantage has been, and 
that is the kind of training that we like to bring people to. All of 
our certifications seek to maximize that kind of training before we 
deploy them. 

Senator Inhofe. General Jones. 

General Jones. I agree with the CNO. I would just go on to say 
that I hope that in our search for an alternative solution that we 
will continue to hold to that standard; that is obviously the best 
thing to be able to do for us, and everything else is not as good. 

Senator Inhofe. Let me just address this third thing, with the 
indulgence of the chair. I think it is important. Secretary England, 
I agree with you that it is very bad policy to have a referendum. 
But if you had the choice of having a referendum of self-determina- 
tion or having a bunch of law-breaking, trespassing political activ- 
ists kick us off of the land that we own, which is the worse policy? 

Secretary England. I do not believe that is the choice, Senator, 
and I would like to first address your first issue that you brought 
up, because the Pace-Fallon report and the Rush report indeed con- 
cluded that there was no direct replacement for Vieques, one for 
one replacement. Those reports were the basis of a further study 
that was conducted by the Center of Naval Analysis and they con- 
cluded that, while there was not a direct replacement for Vieques, 
there was a replacement in terms of a combination of bases that 
would give an equivalent level of training. They recognized that we 
had to do some changes to some of the bases, but they were exist- 
ing bases. 

So in my judgment there was a foundation to go forward. This 
decision was not made without any consideration of potential alter- 
natives. So there is a foundation, and they will now use the prior 
studies that they have done to go forward and look for, to build 
upon those studies to see if we cannot develop those alternatives 
previously identified. 

So I believe that, while there were earlier reports, there are also 
later reports that built upon those, that indicate there are opportu- 
nities for alternatives. 

Senator Inhofe. One last thing. I do not like the idea of the ref- 
erendum, but we can win the referendum. This notion that is com- 
ing out of the White House that we cannot do it, or wherever this 
came from — I am not sure where this came from, Mr. Secretary. 
You and I have had many private conversations. We will have 
more, and I do not want this to be a personal thing because I cer- 
tainly have the highest regard for you and your abilities. I think 
you are doing a great job in here. 

Frankly, I think you were put in a terrible, awkward situation. 
I do not envy you at all. But as far as the referendum is concerned, 
there is a difference here. We are talking about Vieques, which is 
a municipality of the big island of Puerto Rico. There are 9,300 peo- 
ple on there, of which there are 6,400 voters on that island. 

Those people do not like, as a general rule, the politicians and 
the people who are coming over and protesting on their land from 
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Puerto Rico. We had an election with three different parties run- 
ning for election, all of them seeing who could be the meanest to 
the Navy in order to get elected governor, and the one won who 
was. 

Now we have a situation. I have in my office petitions signed by 
2700 registered voters with their social security numbers, their ad- 
dresses, their telephone numbers, people who live on Vieques, not 
only supporting the Navy, but wanting to secede from Puerto Rico. 
Now, with that base we can win the referendum and then just hope 
we never have another referendum again. 

Secretary England. If we have one, I hope you are right, Sen- 
ator. On the other hand, there are over 2,000 people on that island 
who are suing the Navy. 

Senator Inhofe. Well, wait a minute now. Let us talk about trial 
lawyers going around getting people to sign things saying, if we are 
able to get a large judgment here would you like to participate in 
the judgment? That is essentially who those 2,000 people are, and 
you know it and I know it. 

Secretary England. Well, it is not clear to me that you will win 
this election. If you look at all the past results, the indicators are 
we will not, and if we do not it is a significant embarrassment. 

Senator Inhofe. I think we have covered that enough. I would 
just ask for your full support in helping to win the referendum. 

Secretary England. If we have a referendum, we will definitely 
try to win that referendum. I have made that commitment to you 
before, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much. 

Secretary England. I repeat that commitment. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you. 

Senator Warner. If I might indulge a minute 

Chairman Levin. It might be useful to see if any of the names 
might be on both lists. [Laughter.] 

Senator Warner. I would like to say that in the past few days — 
I mentioned I had been working in my State. I have visited two 
ranges in Virginia where there is live firing of artillery and tanks. 
One of them is at Quantico not more than 25 miles from where we 
are sitting right here. Am I not correct, General Jones? 

General Jones. Absolutely, yes, sir. 

Senator Warner. The other, General Shinseki, is right down 
there in Blackstone, Virginia, which is the biggest training center 
on the East Coast, really. 

Senator Inhofe. I trained on that range. 

Senator Warner. So we have that going home, and nobody 
around here is going to have a referendum down in Virginia as 
long as I am Senator. 

Chairman Levin. I have a couple more questions on Vieques. I 
think we appropriated $40 million that the Navy was to use for 
economic development down there and a very small amount of that 
has been used so far. Assuming the referendum goes forward, do 
you plan on spending all of that money? 

Secretary England. Senator, I do not know if we will spend all 
of it, but what we have done so far is spend $3 million for other 
agencies for health and environmental type issues. We have $5 mil- 
lion obligated for small business development and for apprentice- 
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ship programs, and on Thursday I will review the detailed schedule 
of all the activities, the activities with a spend plan, to make sure 
we are spending the money wisely. 

It does include, for example, reimbursement for fishermen who 
cannot fish on the days that we use the range, etcetera. There are 
a wide range of activities on the island. People are working dili- 
gently to schedule those activities in terms of both time and money. 
I will have that available on Thursday and then I am pleased to 
make that available to this committee. So we are working that very 
hard, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Assuming the referendum goes forward or oth- 
erwise, you do plan on spending most of that money; is that cor- 
rect? 

Secretary England. Sir, I would expect that would be the case. 
I do not know if in the time between now and November we can 
spend it all wisely, but we will definitely have a plan to spend it. 

Chairman Levin. Well, let us know, if you would, within a week 
just exactly what your plans are. 

Secretary England. Yes, I will. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Of the $40 million authorized and appropriated, $3 million has already been 
transferred to other Federal agencies ($1.6 million to Department of Health and 
Human Services; and $1.4 million to Department of Interior) for health studies and 
land management. Of the remaining $37 million, the Navy has released $5 million 
for apprenticeship training and economic development. We are still considering how 
to spend the rest of the money, but the focus will be on improving health care, eco- 
nomic development, and educational assistance. 

Chairman Levin. There was a provision in this referendum re- 
quirement that if the CNO and the Commandant jointly submit a 
certification that the range is no longer needed for training, then 
the requirement for a referendum shall cease to be effective on the 
date on which the certification is submitted. 

Are you prepared, either of you, to sign that certification at this 
time? 

Secretary England. I hope not. 

Admiral Clark. No, I am not. 

Chairman Levin. That was addressed to them. 

Secretary England. I am sorry, sir. 

Admiral Clark. No, I am not, and I testified on a prior occasion 
that when the subject came up — and you asked if I was consulted — 
I raised this issue during the consultations, that for the referen- 
dum to be set aside, lacking some other action, the Commandant 
and I would have to so certify and that I could not do so, and it 
was said — the comment to me was that they would not ask me to 
do so. 

Chairman Levin. General? 

General Jones. The same answer, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Now, the question then arises about 2003. Are 
either you, Admiral Clark, or you, General Jones, prepared to tell 
us that there will be a satisfactory alternative that meets the 
standards that you have set out by the end of 2003? Can you tell 
us that today, that that will occur? 

Admiral Clark. In answering your question, Mr. Chairman, I 
would say we have to define “satisfactory.” I am given guidance 
about the level I am supposed to deploy the battle groups and the 
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amphibious ready groups, and it is a Charlie 2 rating. The CNA 
study is based upon the plan that Admiral Bill Fallon put together 
when he was the Second Fleet commander to pull various pieces 
together, and we did in fact do that during the time that we were 
not conducting training on Vieques. 

That gets us to a low C-2 level. So if you define ’’satisfactory" 
as low C-2, well, then I would tell you that we can do that today. 
If you ask me if that is where I think I ought to have our forces 
when we deploy, I would tell you, no, of course, I want them to be 
in the highest state of readiness they can be. I do not know where 
that place is today. 

Recall, when you asked me to 

Chairman Levin. You do not know whether that will be achiev- 
able by 2003? 

Admiral Clark. I do not know how to do that today, and that 
has to be discovered. If you recall our discussion 

Chairman Levin. Are you able to tell us — excuse me, Admiral, 
for interrupting — that will be discovered by the year 2003? 

Admiral Clark. No, I cannot. 

Chairman Levin. General Jones, can you tell us that that level 
of training will be discovered, that alternative discovered, by the 
year 2003? Can you tell us that today? 

General Jones. I cannot. 

Chairman Levin. Secretary England, how can you then tell us 
that it will be discovered by the year 2003 if your experts here can- 
not tell us that. 

Secretary England. Again, sir, I have to go back and rely on the 
earlier CNA studies that indicated there were alternatives, a com- 
bination of bases that would include live fire testing, so that it 
would give us an equivalent level. That with hopefully additional 
technology, that we will be able to do it. 

It does buy us a considerable period of time. I mean, 2003 is a 
reasonable time in which to look at alternatives and develop it. So 
we do have to rely on the fact that we are going to put the best 
people together on this problem, look at the best set of alternatives, 
look at technology, and come out with the best answer. 

Chairman Levin. Base it on a hope, in your words, on a hope. 

Secretary England. Well, I believe that is a better opportunity 
for us 

Chairman Levin. I understand, but 

Secretary England. — than the other side. 

Chairman Levin. — it is still a hope. 

Secretary England. Well, it is an expectation, sir. It is based on 
facts and information. 

Chairman Levin. I guess the last question on Vieques I have has 
to do with the governor. Have you received the governor’s assur- 
ance that, assuming your proposal that you are going to make in 
the next few days passes, she will use her best efforts to provide 
non-disrupted training through the year 2003? Have you received 
that assurance from the current governor? 

Secretary England. Senator, I believe the only thing she can do 
is enforce the law. So she can provide security for our facilities. She 
obviously just cannot keep people from showing up on the island, 
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but she can provide security for the forces. My belief is she will do 
that, but I will confirm that with her, sir. 

Chairman Levin. I am not asking about your belief, though. I am 
asking about whether or not she has given you assurances that she 
will use her best efforts to provide undisrupted training through 
2003 . 

Secretary England. The governor has told me that she will in- 
deed uphold the law. 

Chairman Levin. Do you understand that to mean she would use 
her best efforts to provide — is that what you understand that to 
mean? I do not want to use some words that are not 

Secretary England. I am trying also to understand, sir. I am try- 
ing to make this clear. I think what she would do is provide secu- 
rity, so she will uphold the law in terms of trying to keep trespass- 
ers off the Navy property during the times of our testing. 

Chairman Levin. Would she withdraw the lawsuit? 

Secretary England. I do not know, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Have we asked? 

Secretary England. No, sir, we have not. 

Chairman Levin. Are you going to? 

Secretary England. I have had preliminary discussions with the 
governor. They were, I would say, very preliminary, get acquainted, 
basically understand each other’s position. We have not gone be- 
yond that, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Warner. 

Senator Warner. Well, Mr. Chairman, those were very good 
questions and it goes to the heart of the one that I earlier asked: 
What do we get in return? 

I assure you, Mr. Secretary, this committee, if this language 
comes up, we will all be back in this room and we are going to go 
over these questions and they will be tougher. I for one am going 
to petition the chair to bring that governor up here, because I do 
not think I want you to answer this question, but I know the an- 
swer. If she indicates to you that she will uphold the law, has she 
done that in the period of time between her election and now? I do 
not think so. 

Secretary England. Well, she did the last time, sir. My impres- 
sion is the last time she did indeed put considerable forces in 
Vieques to uphold the law. So my understanding is that she did do 
that during the last training session. 

Senator Warner. Well, I would ask you to go back and talk with 
your commanders, because I have information that the United 
States military departments are spending a great deal of money in 
security down there and all types of things. That money is being 
diverted from readiness and other desperate needs in your depart- 
ment that are going down there to enforce the law of the United 
States of America, which Puerto Rico accedes to. 

Secretary England. We definitely augment what she does, sir. 
There is no question about that. 

Senator Warner. Just an observation, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee. My analysis of the R&D programs across the 
board for the military departments — correct me if I am wrong, but 
in the past the Pentagon-sponsored R&D programs certainly made 
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our country the world’s undisputed superpower. The fiscal year 
2002 research and development account actually decreases when 
compared to the 2001 appropriated amount. 

Now, time has run out here this morning, but I would have you 
supply the answer to the record as to what your opinion is with re- 
gard to R&D. R&D is the thing that keeps us on the cutting edge. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Research and Development Accounts 

ARMY RESPONSE 

The Army expects significant science and technology advances that will enhance 
our Objective Force capabilities, and we have focused investments in these areas. 
The Fiscal Year 2002 President’s Budget submission has less funding for science 
and technology than what was appropriated in fiscal year 2001. However, a com- 
parison of the Fiscal Year 2002 President’s Budget submission show a 22 percent 
increase in real growth. The Fiscal Year 2002 President’s Budget submission re- 
quests $1,579 million for advanced technology research and development, which is 
an increase of $285 million over the $1,294 million requested in fiscal year 2001. 
The Army’s commitment to maintaining this investment in research and develop- 
ment is critical for our successful transformation to the Objective Force. 

NAVY RESPONSE 

The fiscal year 2002 budget provides a very robust RDT&E program, and satisfies 
our highest priority research and development needs. As compared to the fiscal year 
2002 estimates in the Fiscal Year 2001 President’s Budget Future Year’s Defense 
Plan, the Navy’s RDT&E has increased by more than $1.9 billion. The increase pro- 
vides additional funding for a number of programs, including DD-21, CVN(X), Vir- 
ginia class submarine, SH-60R, Anti-Terrorism/Force Protection, and Science and 
Technology efforts. 


AIR FORCE RESPONSE 

The Air Force Readiness portion of the overall R&D budget changes from $8.6 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 2001 to $8.5 billion in fiscal year 2002, a net reduction of $0.1 
billion. 

This $0.1 billion reduction is primarily attributed to a combination of one-time 
congressional actions in fiscal year 2001 ($+.5 billion), and various fiscal year 2002 
programmatic changes, the most significant being the transfer of the Space Based 
Laser, Airborne Laser, and Space Based Infrared System (SBIRS) Low programs to 
the Ballistic Missile Defense Organization (BMDO) ($ — .6 billion). 

Senator Warner. Lastly, we have not said much this morning 
about our CINC structure. For those watching this hearing, we 
have worldwide the commanders who rely on you to prepare the 
forces by way of equipment, readiness, and the training such that 
they can use those forces as a deterrent and then, if necessary, ac- 
tual combatants. 

Now, it is interesting. The quarterly readiness reports to Con- 
gress identify a number, around 90, of CINC-identified readiness- 
related deficiencies. About 30 of these deficiencies are listed as cat- 
egory 1 deficiencies, which entails significant warfighting risk to 
the execution of our national military strategy. That is risk begin- 
ning on the battlefield to the individual soldier, sailor, airman, and 
marine, and then to the conclusion of the political decisionmakers 
to employ those forces. 

Most of the specific deficiencies have been reported for the past 
several years and have not as yet been effectively addressed. Does 
this budget provide the necessary resources to address these CINC- 
identified readiness deficiencies? Again, I will ask that for the 
record, given the time, Mr. Chairman. 
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[The information referred to follows:] 

CINC-Identified Readiness Deficiencies 

ARMY RESPONSE 

The Fiscal Year 2002 President’s Budget submission provides the resources nec- 
essary to address CINC-identified deficiencies at an acceptable level of risk. The 
Army will continue to use the Department of Defense’s Joint Monthly Readiness Re- 
view process to provide the appropriate level of visibility to these programs. This 
review examines each program to make recommendations to senior level officials as 
the level of risk that can be accepted and still meet the requirements to execute our 
National Military Strategy. 


NAVY RESPONSE 

Three of the six CINC Class “A” readiness deficiencies that require Navy funding 
have been adequately funded in the fiscal year 2002 budget. However, while addi- 
tional resources wee applied in the fiscal year 2002 budget for preferred munitions, 
engine maintenance backlogs, and aviation spares, these deficiencies were not fund- 
ed at levels necessary to eliminate the identified shortfalls. 

AIR FORCE RESPONSE 

The CINC-identified deficiencies are addressed at an acceptable level of risk in 
the Amended Fiscal Year 2002 President’s Budget. Air Force components of each 
Unified Command are constantly assessing requirements to insure we are aware of 
CINC’s warfighting priorities. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Warner. 

I want to thank all of our witnesses this morning. It has been 
a long hearing. There are a number of things that have been re- 
quested for the record already. Senator Warner also raised the 
question of Goldwater-Nichols. With his agreement on this since he 
raised it, I think it would be useful that we ask them for what sug- 
gested changes they might make. We made reference to a number 
of them, and that they supply those for the record. 

There was a question that I thought you raised very appro- 
priately and, since a number of our witnesses said that there were 
a number of other areas in Goldwater-Nichols that they would 
make some suggested changes to, that we ask them for the record 
to submit those changes. So we would ask each of you to do that 
within a week or so. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Army Response 



UNITED STATES ARMY 
THE CHIEF OF STAFF 

August 17, 2001 


The Honorable Carl Levin 
Chairman 

Committee on Armed Services 
225 Russell Senate Office Building 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Levin: 

During the Senate Armed Services Committee Hearing on July 10, 2001, you asked 
each member of the Joint Chiefs for suggested changes to the Goldwater-Nichols 
Department of Defense Reorganization Act. Goldwater-Nichols has generally 
accomplished its intent and purpose of defense reform, but more can be done. 

At Enclosure 1 are broad ideas to strengthen defense reform, and some thoughts 
on what could be done to strengthen the national security of the United States - - to 
better apply all the elements of national power. The next area of major reform to 
strengthen our national security is to Improve interagency coordination - - the Goldwater 
Nichols Act improved joint coordination and a similar effort should be undertaken to 
improve interagency coordination. 

At Enclosure 2 are very specific recommendations on improvements to the 
Goldwater-Nichols Department of Defense Reorganization Act for The Army - - 
supporting rationale is included with each recommendation. 

Thank you for this opportunity to provide these thoughts and suggestions. 


Very respectfully, 



Enclosures 


Eric K. Shinseki 
General, United States Army 
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Enclosure 1 - - Overall Recommendations 

This enclosure contains broad ideas to strengthen defense reform, and some thoughts on 
what could be done to strengthen the national security of the United States - - to better 
apply all the elements of national power. The next area of major reform to strengthen our 
national security is to improve interagency coordination - - the Goldwater-Nichols 
Department of Defense Reorganization Act improved joint coordination and a similar 
effort should be undertaken to improve interagency coordination. 

Defense Reform. The goals of Congress in enacting defense reforms, as reflected in 
section 3 of the Goldwater-Nichols Department of Defense Reorganization Act, can be 
summarized as strengthening civilian control; improving military advice; placing clear 
responsibility on the combatant commanders for the accomplishment of their missions; 
ensuring the authority of the combatant commanders is commensurate with their 
responsibility; increasing attention to the formulation of strategy and to contingency 
planning; providing for more efficient use of defense resources; and enhancing the 
effectiveness of military operations and improving the management and administration of 
the Department of Defense. In general Goldwater-Nichols accomplished its intent; 
however there were also areas where we can do more - - these areas are: 

• The planning programming budget system process must be revised from a budget 
driven system to a policy/planning driven system. 

• The Department needs acquisition reform to take advantage of the new business 
cycles and models critical for technology. 

• While the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is and should remain the principal 
military advisor, the role of all of the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in 
providing their own individual military advice to the President and Secretary of 
Defense should be made more clear. 

• The future role of Joint Forces Command needs to be reassessed given its current 
evolutionary direction toward the increasing exercise of authority in many arenas in 
which the Military Departments have planning and budgeting responsibility. 

• The legislated timelines for the Quadrennial Defense Review may not be appropriate. 

• Joint officer requirements should be reevaluated to sharpen the focus on developing 
joint warriors and at the same time providing more flexibility to lessen PERSTEMPO 
strains. 

• The joint requirements process needs to be simplified 

• Consider further consolidation of common functions such as intelligence. 

• There is continuing tension between the short term views of combatant commanders, 
driven by their operational horizon, and the long term views of services, driven by the 
research and development, acquisition, and professional development cycles. 

• The tension between Service training andjoint training needs to be addressed; this 
also applies to readiness requirements. 

Interagency Reform. The next area of major reform to strengthen our national security is 
to improve interagency coordination. Some strategic concepts are: 
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• Improving the National Security structure to integrate the economic, political, 
information, and military instruments of power for unity of effort. 

• Consider legislation to create interagency level "‘unity of effort” for operational 
national security concerns. 

• Every attempt should be made to align different interagency areas of 
operation/responsibility in a complementary manner. 

• Address the requirement for interagency training of military officers to serve in 
interagency positions. 

• Consider creation of regionally-focused inter-agency coordination structures, 
paralleling the geographic areas assigned to the combatant commanders, with 
comparable levels of delegated authority to the regional agency officials, to allow 
more effective regional cooperative effort among all the agencies relevant to our 
national security mission. 


Enclosure 2 - Specific Army Recommended Changes 

This enclosure contains very specific recommended changes to the Goldwater-Nichols 
Department of Defense Reorganization Act. All section references are to sections of title 10, US 
Code, as amended by Goldwater-Nichols Department of Defense Reorganization Act and 
subsequent related legislation. Language to be deleted from the statutes is shown in red with 
“line through” marks; language to be added is shown in blue, bolded type. The narrative 
explanation of the purpose of each change is shown in green italicized type, 
o 
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I. Changes designed to restore the role intended by Congress for the Chief of 
Staff of the Army and other Service Chiefs to continue to serve as advisors to 
the National Command Authority, while continuing to recognize the role of 
the Chairman as the principal advisor. 

Sec. 113. Secretary of Defense 

(a) There is a Secretary of Defense, who is the head of the Department of Defense, appointed 
from civilian life by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. A person 
may not be appointed as Secretary of Defense within 10 years after relief from active duty as a 
commissioned officer of a regular component of an armed force. 

* * * * 

(g) (1) The Secretary of Defense, with the advice and assistance of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, shall provide annually to the heads of Department of Defense components 
written policy guidance for the preparation and review of the program recommendations and 
budget proposals of their respective components. Such guidance shall include guidance on - 

(A) national security objectives and policies; 

(B) the priorities of military missions; and 

(C) the resource levels projected to be available for the 
period of time for which such recommendations and proposals are to be effective. 

(2) The Secretary of Defense, with the approval of the President and after consultation 
with the Chairman ot the Joint Chiefs of Staff, shall provide to the Chairman written policy 
guidance for the preparation and review of contingency plans. Such guidance shall be provided 
every two years or more frequently as needed and shall include guidance on the specific force 
levels and specific supporting resource levels projected to be available for the period of time for 
which such plans are to be effective. 

(3) In preparing his guidance pursuant to this subsection, the Secretary of Defense 
shall consider any matters submitted pursuant to section 151(d) of this title by any member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (other than the Chairman). 

PURPOSE: To reinforce, in the Defense Planning Guidance context, the role of the 
Chief of Staff of the Army as one of the Secretary of Defense ’s military advisors, and to 
prompt and provide political cover for formal “in addition to or disagreement with ” advice 
from the Chief of Staff of the Army on the Defense Planning Guidance under his existing (but 
wholly unused) right to do so under 151(d) on any matter the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff engages on. 
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Sec. 151. Joint Chiefs of Staff: composition; functions 

(a) Composition. - There are in the Department of Defense the Joint Chiefs of Staff, headed 
by the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Joint Chiefs of Staff consist of the following: 

(1) The Chairman. 

(2) The Vice Chairman. 

(3) The Chief of Staff of the Army. 

(4) The Chief of Naval Operations. 

(5) The Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

(6) The Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

(b) Function as Military Advisers. -(1) The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is the 
principal military adviser to the President, the National Security Council, and the Secretary of 
Defense. 


(2) The other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are military advisers to the 
President, the National Security Council, and the Secretary of Defense as specified in 
subsections (d) and (e). 

(c) Consultation by Chairman. - (1) In carrying out his functions, duties, and responsibilities, 
the Chairman shall, as he con s iders appropriate , consult with and seek the advice of- 

(A) the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and as he considers appropriate 

(B) the commanders of the unified and specified combatant 

commands. 

(2) Subject to subsection (d), in presenting advice with respect to any matter to the 
President, the National Security Council, or the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman shall, as-he 
co nsid e rs appropriat e, inform the President, the National Security Council, or the Secretary of 
Defense, as the case may be, of the range of military advice and opinion with respect to that 
matter. 


PURPOSE: While making the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff the principal 
military advisor to the National Command Authority, Congress contemplated that the Service 
Chiefs would remain key National Command Authority advisors: over time, their role has 
essentially become one of serving as advisors to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff only 
m the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff considers “appropriate, ” rather than to the 
National Command Authority. These changes are designed to return the Chiefs to a more 
central role, while preserving the primacy of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Under 
151(d)(2), the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Stuff would retain the right to provide advice 
without consultation in emergencies or as directed by the National Command Authority (as in, 
for example, when the President contacts the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff directly 
seeking immediate advice). 
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(d) Advice and Opinions of Members Other Than Chairman. - (1) A member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (other than the Chairman) may submit to the Chairman advice or an opinion in 
disagreement with, or advice or an opinion in addition to, the advice to be presented by the 
Chairman to the President, the National Security Council, or the Secretary of Defense. If a 
member submits such advice or opinion, the Chairman shall present the advice or opinion of 
such member at the same time he presents his own advice to the President, the National Security 
Council, or the Secretary of Defense, as the case may be. 

PURPOSE: Mostly tonal, but to reinforce the point that the consultation by the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with the Joint Chiefs must whenever possible occur 
before his advice to the National Command Authority, rather than in an “ after the fad” 
manner. 

(e) Advice on Request. - The members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, individually or 
collectively, in their capacity as military advisers, shall provide advice to the President, the 
National Security Council, or the Secretary of Defense on a particular matter when the President, 
the National Security Council, or the Secretary requests such advice. 

(f) Recommendations to Congress. - After first informing the Secretary of Defense, a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff may make such recommendations to the President, the 
National Security Council or any member thereof, or to Congress relating to the Department 
of Defense as he considers appropriate. 

( 

PURPOSE: To clarify and strengthen the continuing role of the Service Chiefs as 
independent military advisors to the President, the Secretary of Defense, and the National 
Security Council. This is the mirror image of the “advice upon request of the National 
Command Authority” role for the Joint Chiefs specified in 151(e) - a “push ” mode rather 
than a “ pull ” mode. While a Chief could only do this so many times before losing his 
effectiveness, it is important to reinforce their role as direct and independent advisors to the 
National Command Authority, not just “advisors to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff'. 
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III. Changes relating to the role of the Chief of Staff, Array vis-a-vis the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, the Combatant Commanders, and the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense in major programmatic matters (see below for issues 
internal to Department of the Army). 

Sec. 181. Joint Requirements Oversight Council 

(a) Establishment. - The Secretary of Defense shall establish a Joint Requirements 
Oversight Council in the Department of Defense. 

(b) Mission. - In addition to other matters assigned to it by the President or Secretary of 
Defense, the Joint Requirements Oversight Council shall - 

(1 ) assist the Chairman and the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
identifying and assessing the priority of joint military 

requirements (including existing systems and equipment) to meet 
the national military strategy; 

(2) assist the Chairman anil the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and in 
considering alternatives to any acquisition program that has been identified to meet military 
requirements by evaluating the cost, schedule, and performance 

criteria of the program and of the identified alternatives; and 

(3) as part of its mission to assist the Chairman and the other members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in assigning joint priority among existing and future programs meeting valid 
requirements, ensure that the assignment of such priorities conforms to and reflects resource 
levels projected by the Secretary of Defense through defense planning guidance. 

PURPOSE: To reinforce the role of the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
programmatic matters for which the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has a role or 
function. As the Joint Requirements Oversight Council continues to grow in importance , 
affirmative recognition of the role of the Chiefs is vital. 

(c) Composition. - (1) The Joint Requirements Oversight Council is composed of — 

(A) the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who is the 
chairman of the Council; 

(B) an Army officer m the - g rad e of general ; the Chief of Staff of the Army; 

(C) a Navy otlieer in the grade ot admiral : the Chief of Naval Operations; 

(D) Air Force- o ffic e r in the grade of g e n e ral; and the Chief of Staff of the Air 

Force; and 

(E) a Marino Co r ps offic e r in the grade ot general , the Commandant of the Marine 

Corps. 
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Members of th e Coun ci l, oth e r than the Chairman of the Joint Chi e fs of Staff, 
shall b e s e l e cted by th e- Chairman of th e Joint Chiefs of Staff, aft e r consultation with 
the Secretary of Def e nse,-from officers in th e grade of g e n e ral or admiral, as the case 
may b e , who are r e comm e nd e d for such selection by the Secretary of th e military 
d e partm e nt conc e rned. 

{3) (2) The functions of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as chairman of the 
Council may only be delegated to the Vice Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. A Service 
Chief can only be represented by Vice Chief of Service, and in the absence of both the Chief 
and Vice Chief, another senior general officer could represent the Service who is 
recommended for selection by the Secretary of the military department concerned. 

PURPOSE : Specifies in law the membership of the Joint Requirements Oversight 
Council rather than making the membership subject to the nomination of the Service 
Secretary ami the approval of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Should enhance the 
authority and roles of the members of the Joint Requirements Oversight Council vis-a-vis the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Vice Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as welt 
as within their own military departments. 
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IV. Changes relating to the roles and functions of the Chief of Staff of the 
Army and Army Staff within the Department of the Army. 

Sec. 3013. Secretary of the Army 

(a) ( 1 ) There is a Secretary of the Army, appointed from civilian life by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Secretary is the head of the Department of the 
Army. 


(f) The Secretary of the Army may assign such of his functions, powers, and duties as he 
considers appropriate to the Under Secretary of the Army, the Chief of Staff of the Army, and 
to the Assistant Secretaries of the Army. Officers of the Anny shall, as directed by the Secretary, 
report on any matter to the Secretary, the Under Secretary, the Chief of Staff of the Army, or 
any Assistant Secretary. 


*** 

Sec. 3014. Office of the Secretary of the Army 

(a) There is in the Department of the Army an Office of the Secretary of the Army. The 
function of the Office is to assist the Secretary and the Chief of Staff of the Army in carrying 
out his responsibilities. 

PURPOSE: To reflect a structure wherein the Secretary of the Army, the Under 
Secretary of the Army, and the Chief of Staff of the Army form the “senior leadership team”, 
and to recognize the historically accurate status of the Chief of Staff of the Army to one below 
the Secretary of the Army and the Under Secretary of the Army and above the Assistant 
Secretaries of the Army. 

*** 

(c) ( 1 ) The Office of the Secretary of the Army shall have sole responsibility within the 
Office of the Secretary and the Army Staff for the following functions: 

(A) Acquisition. 

(B) Auditing. 

(C) Comptroller (including financial management). 

(D) Information management. 

(E) Inspector General. 

(F) Legislative affairs. 

(G) Public affairs. 
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(2) The Secretary of the Army shall establish or designate a single office or other entity 
within the Office of the Secretary of the Army to conduct each function specified in paragraph 
(T). No office or other entity may be established or designated within the Army Staff to conduct 
any of the functions specified in paragraph ( 1 ). 

(3) The Secretary shall prescribe the relationship of each office or other entity 
established or designated under paragraph (2) to the Chief of Staff and to the Army Staff and 
shall ensure that each such office or entity provides the Chief of Staff such staff support as the 
Chief of Staff considers necessary to perform his duties and responsibilities. 

(d)(1) Subject to paragraph (2), the Office of the Secretary of the Army shall have sole 
responsibility within the Office of the Secretary and the Army Staff for the function of research 
and development. 

(2) The Secretary of the Army may shall assign to the Army Staff responsibility for those 

aspects of the function of research and development that relate to military requirements and test 
and evaluation. ' 

PURPOSE: To require that the Army Staff have the lead role in determining military 
requirements (needed capabilities) to form the objectives for the research and development 
and acquisition functions clone within the Secretariat. This is the division of tabor that 
Congress intended, but which has begun to fray. This change is also reflected in changes to 
the “Army Staff statutory charter”, sections 3031 and 3032. See below. 

(3) The Secretary shall establish or designate a single office or other entity within the 
Office of the Secretary of the Army to conduct the function specified in paragraph (1) 

(4) The Secretary shall prescribe the relationship of the office or other entity established 
or designated under paragraph (3) to the Chief of Staff of the Army and to the Army Staff and 
shall ensure that each such office or entity provides the Chief of Staff such staff support as the 
Chief of Staff considers necessary to perform his duties and responsibilities. 


Sec. 3017. Secretary of the Army: successors to duties 

If the Secretary of the Army dies, resigns, is removed from office, is absent, or is disabled, 
the person who is highest on the following list, and who is not absent or disabled, shall perform 
the duties of the Secretary until the President, under section 3347 of title 5, directs another 
person to perform those duties or until the absence or disability ceases: 

(1) The Under Secretary of the Army. 

(43 (2) The Chief of Staff. 

(23 (3) The Assistant Secretaries of the Army, in the order prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Army and approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

(33 (4) The General Counsel of the Department of the Army. 

PURPOSE: Reinforces the role of the Chief of Staff of the Army as the third-ranking 
official in the Department of the Army (after the Secretary of the Army, the Under Secretary 
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of the Army) by making him next in line after the Under Secretary of the Army to succeed to 
the duties of the Secretary of the Army, Currently, the Chief of Staff of the Army falls after 
the Assistant Secretaries of the Army and She Genera 1 Counsel, which implies an inferior role 
for the Chief of Staff of the Army to that of those officials. 

Sec. 3031. The Army Staff: function; composition 

(a) There is in the executive part of the Department of the Army an Army Staff. The 
function of the Army Staff is to assist the Secretary and the Chief of Staff of the Army in 
carrying out his responsibilities. 

PURPOSE: Reinforces the Chief of Staff of the Army 's role as one of the 
“triumvirate ” by specifying that the Army Staff exists to support both the Secretary of the 
Army and the Chief of Staff of the Army. See below for change that makes the Chief of Staff 
of the Army an official supported by, rather than a member of, the Army Staff. 

(b) The Army Staff is composed of-the following: 

( 1 ) Th e Chief of Staff . 

Of (1) The Vice Chief of Staff. 

(2) The Director of the Army Staff 
(4) (3) The Deputy Chiefs of Staff. 

(A) (4 The Assistant Chiefs of Staff. 

(5 The Chief of Engineers. 

( 4 ) (6) The Surgeon General of the Army, 
f?) (7) The Judge Advocate General of the Army. 

(4) (8) The Chief of Chaplains of the Army. 

(9) (9) The Chief of Army Reserve. 

f+Q} (10) Other members of the Army assigned or detailed to the Army 
Staff. 

(TT) (1 1) Civilian employees of the Department of the Army assigned 
or detailed to the Army Staff. 

(c) Except as otherwise specifically prescribed by law, the Army Staff shall be organized in 
such manner, and its members shall perform such duties and have such titles, as the Secretary or 
tile Chief of Staff may prescribe. 

PURPOSE: Removes the Chief of Staff of the Army from the list of members of the 
Army Staff, but retains a role for the Chief of Staff of the Army in the direction of the Army 
Staff- making the Chief of Staff of the Army a recipient of Army Staff support, not just the 
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senior member of the Army Staff supporting the Secretary of the Army. Adds the Director of 
the Army Staff as part of the Army Staff. 

Sec. 3032. The Army Staff: general duties 

(a) The Army Staff shall furnish professional assistance to the Secretary, the Under 
Secretary, the Chief of Staff, and the Assistant Secretaries of the Army and to th e Chief of Staf f 
of the Arm>'. 

PURPOSE: The change in order is to be consistent with the thematic of a number of 
these changes - placing the Chief of Staff of the Army below the Assistant Secretaries of the 
Army bat “above” the Assistant Secretaries of the Army. This is really, to the side of, rather 
than “above”, since the Chief of Staff of the Army would not supervise the Assistant 
Secretaries of the Army in the Secretariat. 

(b) Under the authority, direction, and control of the Secretary of the Army, the Army Staff 
shall - 

(1) subject to subsections (c) and (d) of section 3014 of this title, prepare for such 
employment of the Army, and for such recruiting, organizing, supplying, equipping (including 
those aspects of research and development assigned by the Secretary of the Army), training, 
servicing, mobilizing, demobilizing, administering, and maintaining of the Army, as will assist in 
the execution of any power, duty, or function of the Secretary or the Chief of Staff; 

(2) investigate and report upon the efficiency of the Army and 
its preparation to support military operations by combatant 
commands; 

(3) prepare detailed instructions for the execution of approved 
plans and supervise the execution of those plans and 
instructions; 

(4) as directed by the Secretary or the Chief of Staff, 
coordinate the action of organizations of the Army; and 


(5) perform such other duties, not otherwise assigned by law, 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary. 

(c) The Army Staff shall also provide assistance to: 

(1) the Chief of Staff in performing his duties under sections 151 and 3033(e) of this 
title; and 

(2) the Vice Chief of Staff in performing his duties under sections 181 and 3034(e) of 
this title. 


PURPOSE: This section, because of the absence of the lead Hue “ under the authority 
direction and control of the Secretary of the Army”, provides a clear basis for the Army Staff 
to work exclusively for the Chief of Staff of the Army when he is performing his role as a 
military advisor to the Secretary of Defense (i.e., as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff). 
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This approach parallels that in the Chief of Staff of the Army’s statutoiy charter, where the 
section specifying his Army duties (3033(d) is preceded by the “authority, direction and control 
by the Secretary of the Army’’ lead line, and the section specifying his Joint Chiefs of Staff 
duties (3033(e)) is not. 

Sec. 3033. Chief of Staff 

(a) (1 ) There is a Chief of Staff of the Army, appointed for a period of four years by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from the general officers of the 
Army. He serves at the pleasure of the President. In time of war or during a national emergency 
declared by Congress, he may be reappointed for a term of not more than four years. 


(d) Subject to the authority, direction, and control of the Secretary of the Army, the Chief of 
Staff shall - 

H-r p res id e ov e r the - A r my Staff ; - 

(1) serve as the principa! military advisor to the Secretary and the Under Secretary 
of the Army; 

(2) direct the members of the Army Staff in the performance of their duties; 

(34 (3) transmit the plans and recommendations of the Army Staff to the Secretary and 
advise the Secretary with regard to such plans and recommendations; 

(34 (4) after approval of the plans or recommendations of the Army 
Staff by the Secretary, act as the agent of the Secretary in carrying them into effect; 

(44 (5) exercise supervision, consistent with the authority assigned to commanders of 
unified or specified combatant commands under chapter 6 of this title, over such of the members 
and organizations of the Army as the Secretary determines; 

(54 (6) perform the duties prescribed for him by section 1 71 of 
this title and other provisions of law; and 

(5i , ~ ; perform such other military duties, not otherwise assigned by law, as are assigned 
to him by the President, the Secretary of Defense, or the Secretary of the Army. 

PURPOSE: To formalize the role of the Chief of Staff of the Army as the principal 
military advisor to the Secretary of the Army. Also provides the Chief of Staff of the Army 
with authority to direct the Army Staff without making him a member of it 


Note: AU the changes relating to Internal Department of the Army would have to 
be replicated by parallel changes in the provisions of Title 10 relating to the head- 
quarters of the other military departments. One of the purposes of Act was to align 
the Military Departments in this regard, and it is unlikely that Congress would make 
changes in the Department of the Army without making the same changes in the 
other Military Departments. 


Navy Response 

The Goldwater-Nichols Act has significantly benefited the Department in numer- 
ous ways, including clearly setting forth the responsibilities of the Secretary. I do 
not presently have any recommendations to change this defense legislation. How- 
ever, a part of our effort to improve and transform the Department, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, the Commandant of the Marine Corps, and I will also be examin- 
ing the impact of the Goldwater-Nichols Act to see whether any future improve- 
ments would be beneficial. The Department would also welcome the opportunity to 
participate in any effort by the committee to review the Act. 
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Marine Corps Response 



i 


8 August 2001 


Dear Senator Warner, 

At the recent Armed Services hearing on the FY02 budget review, you 
asked of me what changes I think may be warranted in the Goldwater- 
Nichols Act. I took the question for the record, in order to draft the type 
of response such a meaningful question deserves. Attached, please find 
my response. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to respond to the Committee's 
inquiry, and I look forward to working closely with you on this and other 
important matters. I have also provided a similar response to Senator 
Levin. 


Semper Fidelis, 


J. 

Genera' 

Command; 




.S.M; 
t of the 


Corps 
arine Corps 


The Honorable John Warner 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510-4601 
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6 Aug 2001 

The Next Round: National Security Reform for a New Century 

Question for the Record: Senator WARNER— What changes would you like to see in the 
Goldwater-Nichols Act? 

Response: Mr. Chairman, Senator Warner, members of the committee, thank you 
for the opportunity to respond to such an important and timely question regarding the 
future National Security posture of this nation. Since the end of the Cold War, the global 
environment and strategic landscape that encompass US national security interests have been 
in a constant state of flux. National security policy makers have been asked to provide the 
means to keep the peace; preempt and retaliate against terrorists, patrol borders, intervene in 
civil wars, contain regional tyrants, rebuild nations, react to domestic emergencies; as well as 
provide humanitarian assistance and disaster relief. Meanwhile we have witnessed an 
unprecedented increase in the pace of technology development, growth of international 
markets, and competition for resources. 

Clearly, our military forces ^re a major element in dealing with security challenges 
now and in the future, and the roles of the Services and Defense Agencies are evolving to 
meet changing demands. It is equally clear, however, that America must reach a new level of 
sophistication when it comes to wielding all the elements of national power, each in close 
coordination with the other. Revision of the Goldwater-Nichols legislation is simply not 
enough to answer the challenges facing us with regard to national security policy. Necessary 
changes must come within the context of a more holistic perspective of national security 
issues, policies, and responses. The existing national security decision-making apparatus- 
structured as it is for the challenges of the 20th Century— must be transformed into a 
streamlined process capable of much more proactive, responsive, and finely coordinated 
policy direction and execution. 

Inter-Agency Coordination. National Security Act reform must look at means to 
change the strategic decision-malting process and interagency coordination mechanisms. 
National security concerns go beyond those of the Department of Defense, National 
Security Council, or State Department. The Treasury Department, Commerce Department, 
Energy Department, Justice Department, and others must also have a seat at the forum. 
The Inter-agency coordination of policy must wield the elements of national power in ways 
that complement each other. A national security vision must be developed to capitalize on 
American strengths in economics, business, and technology while recognizing the nuances 
and avoiding the pitfalls-of-resentment to US heavy-handedness that can result from free- 
market globalization, cultural pervasiveness, and American military preeminence. This vision 
requires changes that extend well beyond the Department of Defense, and will be brought 
about only through considerable public debate, creative policy change, and courageous 
legislation and leadership. However, reform of the Inter-agency process must be done in 
parallel with reform within the Executive Agencies such as DoD. 

DoD Reform. The Goldwater-Nichols Act brought about many needed changes 
and greatly increased the responsibility and authority of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
the Joint Staff, and the Combatant Commanders. The Act also “leveled the playing field” 
between the Services. The Act produced some unintended consequences that should, in my 
opinion, be addressed in subsequent legislation: 
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• Title 10 responsibilities of the Service Chiefs are infringed upon by the chartered 
responsibilities of a growing Joint Forces Command. 

• A more effective mechanism is needed to achieve balance between the long- 
range institutional perspectives of the Service Chiefs and the more immediate 
and narrower regional views of the CINCs. 

• While there is a well-developed process for identifying and adding Joint 
Requirements, there is a less effective process to fund those requirements on top 
of Service-specific requirements that remain un-funded. 

• Need more definition of the Role of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a body. 

Additionally, further legislative reform is required to yield more effective fighting force 
capabilities for the nation: 

• Changes to the Secretariat and Service staffs 

• PPBS and acquisition reform 

• Changes to personnel policies 

• Consolidation of common functions. 

Joint Forces Command. JFCOM responsibilities are currently too broadly defined 
and lackdeconfliction with Service responsibilities. The focus of JFCOM should be on joint 
experimentation and integration. JFCOM should be given the resources to ensure that joint 
concept development and experimentation drive future warfighting doctrine and procedures. 
JFCOM should not be given acquisition authority. Driving joint doctrine and procedures, in 
turn, would drive joint requirements for the Services to meet, consistent with their Title 10 
responsibilities and their Service core competencies. Rather than having direct influence in 
the JROC, CINC JFCOM should focus on striking the right balance between Service and 
Joint experimentation, and on evaluating, prioritizing, and integrating Service proposals for 
concepts and capabilities. Healthy competition between the Services within the framework 
of striving to achieve a joint vision will avoid the dangers of a narrowly focused approach. 
Too much ‘group think’ and single-minded direction results in a “strategic monism” that 
could make U.S. forces less effective in the long run. History is replete with examples of this 
very phenomenon. The cultural “uniqueness” of our Services is one of America’s true 
“asymmetric advantages”. The Services have established core competencies that serve the 
nation well and should be preserved. A rotating JFCOM commander cannot understand 
them in depth. Proper experimentation and integration will draw the best from these unique 
competencies and result in effective joint integration of complementary capabilities. 

Delineation of Staff Roles. Goldwater-Nichols resulted in several changes that 
resulted in a shift of power from the Services to Joint entities (particularly the unified 
commands), and from civilian leadership to the Combatant Commanders. This shift must 
be readdressed and a better balance must be struck between individual service interests and 
national interests; between the long-range institutional views of the Service Chiefs and the 
more immediate perspectives of the CINCs. This is not to side with either the Services or 
the Joint communities as there are pros and cons to each. Ultimately the division of labor 
between OSD and the Joint Staff, the Service Staffs, and the CINC Staffs will surface as a 
critical issue as available resources are applied across competing requirements. Roles must 
be clarified to prevent further erosion of the Service Chiefs’ abilities to preserve the core 
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competencies and cultures of their institutions. Excess overhead and redundant processes 
must be eliminated. It is time to seriously examine merging the Secretariats with the Service 
staffs, keeping the Service Secretaries in their key role as the civilian leaders, while trimming 
bloated and redundant staff functions. The same consolidation should be considered for the 
OSD and Joint Staffs. 

Acquisition Reform. The Services are responsible for manning, equipping, and 
training the forces that the CINCs operationally employ. The Services are also held 
accountable when old equipment fails, or newly funded equipment is not interoperable with 
the joint force. Yet, acquisition authority within the department rests primarily with OSD 
and the Service Secretaries. The authority and role of the Service Chiefs should be 
strengthened so they have acquisition authority proportional to their responsibility and 
accountability for training and equipping the force. Presently, DoD spends more money 
buying items and services from its own Defense Agencies than from the defense industry or 
other private corporations. Six of the ten entities that have the largest contracts with DoD 
are in DoD. We need to look at priyatizing and outsourcing a number of functions that our 
defense agencies provide. Other focus areas for acquisition reform must include: 

• Updating our obsolete and cumbersome budgetary system 

o Our current system was instituted in 1962 

o That system must be made more responsive to the realities of today and 
the future. 

o Ideally, we need the ability to ‘fence’ monies against relatively unspecified 
needs— operational and system architectures evolve within months rather 
than years. 

• Re-connecting R&D with Procurement efforts 

o We lock-in capabilities rather than leaving systems open to evolve and 
improve 

o We buy in bulk now when we don’t know what the rapid pace of change 
will bring in the near future 

o We look to platforms that try to do all missions, rather than cheaper, 
perhaps more numerous platforms that can be tailored to changing 
requirements 

• Reforming our purchasing methods to prevent a built-in technology lag 

o A decade between a project’s start and its operational delivery should be 
viewed as failure 

o When a system is finally fielded, it already has an aging shelf life. We take 
too long to ‘acquire’. 

o Acquisition laws and regulations seem to have been written under the 
principle that, left unchecked, people will do the wrong and/or illegal 
thing. 

Personnel Policy Reform. Careful thought must be given as to what type of 
service member is needed to perform national security duties in the 21“ Century. Skills must 
be updated to meet the challenges of the future. Skills must include language proficiency, 
cultural, regional, and historical awareness, and more thorough knowledge of each of the 
other Services. Sailors and Airmen must appreciate the demands of ground attack and 
defense. Soldiers must understand naval and air warfare. Service core competency training 
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and education must occur within the larger context of joint warfighting. Each Service must 
understand the unique demands of each other’s core competencies so that they can form a 
more effective joint force. We must do a better job defining the required skills, and then 
implement creative ways to retain these special and dedicated people once they are trained. 
We should also increase the exchange of personnel with other participants in the inter- 
agency process, in defense industry, and in non-governmental organizations with which we 
will plan and act in times of crisis. 

Consolidation of Common Functions. Where possible, we must find ways to 
reduce or eliminate redundancy of basic functions common to all the Services. Economies 
of scale can be obtained, but must be balanced between delivering efficiency and wartime 
effectiveness. Initial functions to explore include logistics, intelligence, medical, and C4. 
The consolidation of TRANSCOM, DLA, and other logistics entities — integrating them into 
a single, unified logistics command framework is one such example. 

Today we face no immediate vital threat, nor have we suffered a resounding 
defeat. Absent these effective historical agents for change, meaningful change will not 
come easily. We must therefore rely on vision and leadership to optimize our national 
security apparatus and implement reform that ensures continued American preeminence 
in the coming years. The limited resources with which we strive to maintain readiness, 
modernize our forces, and transform our capabilities makes the challenge doubly hard. 
Meaningful reform in our national security processes not only makes policy more 
responsive to the challenges ahead, but reaps savings that can be reinvested into 
modernizing and transforming capabilities. None of these benefits can be achieved 
without specific, top-down direction that transforms the whole of National Security and 
avoids the pitfalls of tinkering at the margins. 
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Air Force Response 



DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON DC 20330 


The Honorable Carl Levin 5 Sep 01 

Chairman 

Committee on Armed Services 
United States Senate 
Washington DC 20515-6050 

Dear Chairman Levin 

During the 10 July hearing on the DOD Authorization Budget Request, you asked the 
services to submit to the Committee their suggested changes to the Goldwater-Nichols Act. 
Attached are the Air Force’s recommended changes. We appreciate the opportunity to offer our 
views and look forward to working with you to implement what we feel ate needed revisions to 
the Act. 

Please feel free to contact me or our Director of Legislative Liaison, Major General 
Leroy Bamidge, at (703) 697-8153, if you have any further questions on the matter. 



General, USAF 
Chief of Staff 
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ACTION ITEM 

SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 
HEARING ON FY02 BUDGET POSTURE HEARING 
JULY 10, 2001 


Question: Senator Levin — Asked Secretary Roche what changes or recommendations he would 
make to the Goldwater-Nichols Act. 

Answer: Secretary Roche - AF recommended changes to the Goldwater-Nichols Act (GNA) 
can be divided into three categories: (1) recommendations to update joint officer management; 

(2) a recommendation to update Title 1 0 guidance for headquarter staffs, and (3) 
recommendations to improve the exchange of information among the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. GNA has enhanced the quality of officers assigned to joint organizations. 
However, excessive GNA requirements .combined with a 35% smaller force, has severely 
reduced the Services’ flexibility to manage personnel in an optimal manner. We need to balance 
GNA “four pillars”— quality, stability, education, and joint experience with Service needs and 
relative size. 

We propose the following eight recommendations: 

(1) Establish a requirement for regular revalidation of the Joint Duty Assignment List 

- Incorporate a reevaluation of relative priority and total quantity in each review 

(2) Eliminate Joint Professional Military Education (JPME) outplacement rules (currently, 50% 
of JPME graduates and all Joint Specialty Officers (JSOs) must go to joint jobs) 

(3) Allow automatic JSO qualification for all officers meeting requirements vice separate board 

(4) Award full joint credit for joint short tours (currently, member only gets partial credit) 

(5) Award full joint credit for officers who amass 365 or more days in a Joint Task Force 
(JTF) Headquarters (currently, no credit is awarded for short stints in JTFs) 

(6) Eliminate the Joint Duty Assignment List (JDAL) fill rate requirement (currently, 50% of 
the JDAL billets must be filled with JSOs or JSO nominees) 

(7) Eliminate all critical billets (currently, all Joint Critical billets must be filled with JSOs or 
Services must have a waiver from SECDEF) 

(8) Streamline the Joint Annual Report requirements to Congress 

- Trim number of required reports to those focusing on core GNA issues 

The current GNA limits AF Departmental Headquarters (HQ) to 2,639 assigned personnel. 

Since cap inception "Departmental HQ personnel" has been redefined for DoD-wide use. The 
redefinition invalidates the original ceiling. The ability to meet expanded AF missions is 
strained by a 15-year-old baseline. Since GNA passage the AF has reduced overall end strength 
by almost 40% and total management headquarters by over 40%. Simultaneously, factors like 
increased contingencies (up 188%), PERSTEMPO (up 397%), aircraft age (up 58%) and 
Competitive Sourcing and Privatization increased HQ workload. 
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We recommend the elimination of the arbitrary Departmental Headquarters personnel ceilings 
and allow the AF and other Services to set manning based on their assigned missions. 

To strengthen the flow of information among the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) and 
to make the flow less dependent on the personal relationships among the members and the 
operating style of the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff (CJCS): 

(1) Require the CJCS to consult with the other members of the JCS and the CINCs prior to 
providing advice to the President, the National Security Council or the Secretary of Defense 
(NCA) unless impractical because of exigent circumstances. Currently the CJCS need only 
consult “as he considers appropriate.” 

(2) Require the CJCS to advise the National Command Authority (NCA) of the range of 
military advice provided by the JCS. Currently the CJCS need only advise the NCA “as he 
considers appropriate.” 

(3) Require the CJCS to provide the members of the JCS with feedback as to the advice 
provided to the NCA and the response or direction resulting from that advice. Feedback is 
critical to the members of the JCS to ensure they provide the best advice possible on future 
issues. 

(4) Allow the members of the JCS to provide recommendations or advice to the Secretary 
of Defense after first informing the CJCS of their intention to do so. This ensures the unfettered 
flow of ideas and information within the Department of Defense. 

GNA depends heavily on the role of the JCS in providing advice to the NCA. To fully meet the 
intent of GNA the individual members of the JCS must be consulted, have access to information 
and receive feedback on the actions of the NCA in response to the advice provided. 


Senator Levin. Also, the shortfall list, if you could do that within 
a week or so. Senator Warner and others have made other requests 
for items for the record. We will keep the record open 24 hours for 
additional requests. 

We want to thank all of our witnesses. Again, General Ryan, if 
this turns out to be — I will not add any word there after that, ei- 
ther “thankfully” or “regrettably” — the last hearing of ours that you 
attend, we all again want to just give you one big thank you for 
a career and a lifetime of service. 

Senator Warner. Your family, too. 

General Ryan. Thank you, sir. It is an honor to serve. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Question Submitted by Senator Carl Levin 

1. Senator Levin. Admiral Clark, the Fiscal Year 2000 and 2001 Defense Author- 
izations required the services, commencing on 1 October 2000, to track the “deploy- 
ment” of service members on an individual basis. It also required that members be 
paid a per diem allowance of $100 per day (effective 1 October 2001) if their cumu- 
lative days of deployment exceed 401 days out of the preceding 730 days. 

What has the Navy done to implement this program, what challenges or unin- 
tended consequences has the Navy encountered in the process and what possible 
measures do you suggest to address these challenges and/or consequences? 

Admiral Clark. In direct compliance with the legislation, the Navy has inaugu- 
rated its Individual Personnel Tempo (ITEMPO) Program and is actively tracking 
the ‘deployments’ of sailors on an individual basis. In keeping with the spirit and 
intent of the legislation, the Navy has and is continuing to pursue more equitable 
and efficient ways to utilize individual members’ time away from home and to lessen 
the impact of attendant high deployment pay on Navy budgets while continuing to 
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meet our broad spectrum of global commitments. Battle group/unit operational em- 
ployment schedules for fiscal year 2002 and beyond, for example, are being struc- 
tured to reflect more time in homeport between major deployments and underway 
periods. Communities with historically high operational tempo, such as the Seabees 
and Military Sealift Command, are undergoing fundamental review and restructur- 
ing to better comply with the intent of legislation. Similarly, the personnel assign- 
ment process has been revamped to more effectively identify and assign personnel 
to critical sea duty billets to preclude ITEMPO ‘busts’. Additionally, maintenance 
availability for major combatants and support vessels are being evaluated with an 
eye to better sequencing and locating these within homeports to minimize ITEMPO 
consequences. 

At the same time we move to comply with the intent of the legislation, however, 
our efforts are exposing a range of unintended consequences which have significant 
potential to negatively impact our service members and our operational readiness. 
Operational schedule adjustments instituted to reduce overall deployed days will 
translate into some global naval forward presence and capability gaps in critical 
theatres. Similarly, desired adjustments to maintenance availabilities may create 
contractual conflicts and scheduling issues. While more restrictive personnel assign- 
ment policies threaten to reduce the overall distributable inventory and severely 
limit the options of our personnel vis-a-vis requisite career path requirements and 
family geographic and financial stability. In essence, it has become clear that the 
comprehensive consequences of ITEMPO implementation are not yet adequately un- 
derstood. 

The Navy fully supports the underlying premise of ITEMPO legislation; however, 
with just 9 months of individual ITEMPO related data on file and with current 
Navy cost estimates indicating up to $160 million per year in attendant ITEMPO 
costs, Navy believes it would be prudent to seek legislative relief which extends for 
2 years the effective date of implementation of payments to allow more time to gath- 
er data and conduct detailed analysis. In so doing the full spectrum of unintended 
consequences could be better understood and requisite effective measures taken to 
mitigate them. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Edward M. Kennedy 

2. Senator Kennedy. Secretary England and Admiral Clark, the administration’s 
draft plans for expanded intercontinental-range ballistic missile defense include 
looking to sea-based defenses. The Navy seems split over this matter, with some ad- 
vocating a greater Navy role in missile defenses, other than the Navy Area Defense 
and Navy Theater Defense programs, and others who are concerned over the impact 
this new mission would have on the number of ships available to the fleet for con- 
ventional missions. 

What are your views of the impact that using Navy ships for intercontinental- 
range ballistic missile defense testing or deployment would have on the availability 
of ships for existing missions? 

Secretary England and Admiral Clark. In February, the Secretary of Defense 
signed out a joint Ballistic Missile Defense Organization and Navy study on how 
the Navy could supplement the initial land based missile defense site. While this 
conceptual study indicated that layered defenses, including forward positioned sea- 
based interceptors and radars could provide operational benefits to an initial land- 
based defense system, no policy decisions were made to determine the size, deploy- 
ment or employment of a Naval capability in defense of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. 

Since the Navy still has not been assigned a Ballistic Missile Defense system role, 
it remains focused on the Area and Theater Ballistic Missile Defense (TBMD) mis- 
sion development. 

The Navy’s top priority in missile defense is to get Navy Area to sea onboard 
Aegis-equipped cruisers and destroyers in Fiscal Year 2004. Testing of the SPY 
radar and Aegis computer programs is ongoing at sea using the LINEBACKER 
ships (U.S.S. Port Royal and U.S.S. Lake Erie). In addition, extensive land based 
testing of the SM-2 Block IVA missile and vertical launch systems are ongoing at 
the White Sands Missile Range. Following the land and sea based testing this year, 
the Navy expects to conduct final system integration at sea during live missile 
firings in fiscal year 2003-2004. 

3. Senator Kennedy. General Jones, for months now, we have been asking our- 
selves what to do with the V-22 Osprey program. Since December of last year, the 
program has undergone a Mishap Investigation Report and JAG Manual Report for 
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the December accident that claimed the lives of four marines; the Blue Ribbon Panel 
Review; and a DOD Inspector General investigation to determine if maintenance 
records have been falsified — according to the preliminary results of this investiga- 
tion, it seems that they were. 

The administration requested 12 V-22s in its final Fiscal Year 2002 Defense 
Budget. This number of V-22s is said to be the minimum sustainable rate of pro- 
duction for this aircraft. Yet, to my knowledge, procurement funding provided in fis- 
cal year 2001 for 11 V-22s has not yet been released. 

There are many changes that have been recommended for the V-22 program, in- 
cluding those needed to address design and manufacturing problems which resulted 
in the chaffing of wires and hydraulic lines in the nacelles, safety reporting prob- 
lems where the program manager didn’t know about flight problems that had been 
detected during operational test and evaluation, and the most disturbing to me — 
the lack of thorough testing of the NATOPS operations manual. As you may recall, 
in the December tragedy, this manual instructed that the pilots push the illumi- 
nated Primary Flight Control System reset button, but, when they did, the pressed 
button started an unanticipated, software-related, chain of events that likely re- 
sulted in the deadly crash of a potentially air worthy aircraft. This emergency proce- 
dure was included in the NATOPS manual, but was never tested and verified in 
the V-22 simulators. 

Will the V-22 program complete the further development and changes necessary 
to improve the program’s safety and reliability record before procurement funding 
for the 12 fiscal year 2002 aircraft is released? 

If not, then these aircraft will have to go through the same modifications that will 
have to be performed on the 8 Ospreys already manufactured, and the 11 Ospreys 
from fiscal year 2001. 

Does the Navy or Marine Corps know how much these modifications will cost? 
Has the Navy or Marine Corps provided funds for these necessary modifications in 
the fiscal year 2002 budget or any future years budgets? 

General Jones. No. All developmental changes to improve the safety and reliabil- 
ity of the V-22 will not be completed before the release of fiscal year 2002 funding. 
However, the aircraft procured in fiscal year 2002 will not be delivered until fiscal 
year 2004. This should allow time for changes to the aircraft production lines before 
this lot is produced. In any event, all required modifications to these aircraft will 
occur before delivery to the fleet. The V-22 program is continuously incorporating 
changes to improve the aircraft’s safety and reliability performance. This process of 
identifying improvements and incorporating changes has been ongoing and will con- 
tinue throughout the life of the program. 

We will not know the total cost of the modifications until we have ascertained ex- 
actly what they are. However, the fiscal year 2001 and fiscal year 2002 budgets (as 
well as outyear planning) reflect funding to design, develop, test and install correc- 
tive actions in the aircraft already delivered as well as those planned to be procured. 

4. Senator Kennedy. Secretary England, will the V-22 program complete the fur- 
ther development and changes necessary to improve the program’s safety and reli- 
ability record before procurement funding for the 12 fiscal year 2002 aircraft is re- 
leased? 

If not, then these aircraft will have to go through the same modifications that will 
have to be performed on the 8 Ospreys already manufactured, and the 11 Ospreys 
from fiscal year 2001. 

Secretary England. No, all developmental changes to improve the safety and reli- 
ability of the V-22 will not be completed before the release of fiscal year 2002 fund- 
ing. However, the aircraft procured in fiscal year 2002 will not be delivered until 
fiscal year 2004. This should allow time for changes to the aircraft production lines 
before this lot is produced. In any event, all required modifications to these aircraft 
will occur before delivery to the fleet. The V-22 program is continuously incorporat- 
ing changes to improve the aircraft’s safety and reliability performance. This process 
of identifying improvements and incorporating changes has been ongoing and will 
continue throughout the life of the program. 

5. Senator Kennedy. Secretary England, does the Navy or Marine Corps know 
how much these modifications will cost? Has the Navy or Marine Corps provided 
funds for these necessary modifications in the fiscal year 2002 budget or any future 
years budgets? 

Secretary England. We will not know the total cost of the modifications until we 
have ascertained exactly what they are. However, the fiscal year 2001 and 2002 
budgets (as well as out year planning) reflect funding to design, develop, test, and 
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install corrective actions in the aircraft already delivered as well as those planned 
to be procured. 


OUTSOURCING AND COMMERCIALIZATION 

6. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Roche, the Air Force has been in the forefront of 
public-private competition and contracting out. The DOD budget request plans to 
save millions of dollars with more competition and outsourcing and further commer- 
cialization efforts. While I believe that competition is a great way to ensure that 
the Department of Defense is getting the best value for the taxpayers, it seems that 
many involved in these efforts have forgotten that competition for work can go both 
ways. 

Are you planning to offer Federal Government employees the opportunity to com- 
pete for workload that is done both in-house and outside the government to achieve 
the most savings and efficiency for the government? 

Secretary Roche. It has long been the policy of the Federal Government to obtain 
commercial services from the private sector when it is cost effective to do so. Once 
it has been determined that government performance of a commercial activity is not 
required, an A-76 cost comparison may be performed to determine the most cost ef- 
fective method of performance — in-house or contract. 

Normally, contracted activities are not re-competed between the private sector 
and an in-house government workforce because it has already been determined that 
government performance is not necessary. However, current OMB, DOD, and Air 
Force policy provides for contracted workload to be converted to in-house perform- 
ance if it can be demonstrated, via A-76 cost comparison, that the government can 
operate the activity on an ongoing basis at a lower cost than a qualified commercial 
source. Today, many of our A-76 cost comparisons include currently contracted 
workload as part of the total competition. If the cost comparison demonstrates that 
in-house performance is more economical, the previously contracted portion can be 
converted to in-house performance. 


DD-21 

7. Senator Kennedy. Secretary England, several of us on the committee are very 
supportive of the DD-21 program. This ship is the next-generation destroyer for the 
Navy and is the only near-term solution for shore-fire support for the Marine Corps 
and the Army. 

Earlier this summer, the Navy delayed the selection of the winning team, which 
will design and build the DD-21. This decision was made, in part, due to a new 
study, ordered by Under Secretary Aldridge, which is to examine the future ship- 
building program. 

Because no future years defense program was submitted with the final fiscal year 
2002 defense budget request, we don’t know when — or if — DD-21 procurement fund- 
ing will be forthcoming. The fiscal year 2002 budget only requests research and de- 
velopment funding to keep the program alive. 

What is the status of Under Secretary Aldridge’s study? 

Secretary England. I will have to refer you to the Department of Defense on the 
details of the Shipbuilding Review and the process used to perform it. However, the 
Navy supported the Office of the Secretary of Defense-led effort with operational 
and acquisition subject matter experts as required. It is the Navy’s understanding 
that the results of the study will be incorporated as part of the overall Quadrennial 
Defense Review. 

8. Senator Kennedy. General Jones, is there another means of providing for the 
Marine Corps shore-fire support requirements other than DD-21? 

General JONES. No other system is currently under development that will fully 
satisfy the Marine Corps’ requirements for all-weather, precision and volume naval 
surface fires at the required ranges. 

The 155mm Advanced Gun System, with a family of precision-guided and ballistic 
ammunition, is being designed specifically for DD-21 as a means to provide both 
precision and volume fires for expeditionary maneuver forces. Additionally, the Ad- 
vanced Land Attack Missile, with a family of general use and specialty warheads, 
will provide responsive fires out to the ranges required to support a vertically lifted 
Ship-to-Objective Maneuver force. The capabilities provided by the DD-21 and its 
associated systems remain vital to realizing the full potential of Expeditionary Ma- 
neuver Warfare and the conduct of expeditionary operations and sustained oper- 
ations ashore in a fluid, non-linear battlespace. 
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9. Senator Kennedy. Secretary England, do you support the DD-21? 

Secretary England. Yes, the Navy supports the DD-21 and remains committed 

to the objectives of the program. This position was reiterated by Under Secretary 
Pirie in his May 31, 2001, letter temporarily placing the source selection on hold, 
“While the objectives of the DD-21 program remain valid, it is prudent to afford 
the Department of the Navy an opportunity to consider if a change in program 
strategy is warranted based upon the outcome of the respective defense strategy 
studies.” 

10. Senator Kennedy. Secretary England, when will the Department of the Navy 
be making a decision to pick the winning team for the DD-21? 

Secretary England. The source selection decision for the DD-21 program will not 
be made until the Department of the Navy has determined if a change in program 
strategy is warranted based upon the outcome of the ongoing defense strategy stud- 
ies, specifically the Department of Defense QDR, Strategic studies and the Future 
Shipbuilding Program Study. 

11. Senator Kennedy. Secretary England, will you encourage Secretary Rumsfeld 
to keep the program as you go through the Quadrennial Defense Review? 

Secretary England. The Navy remains committed to the objectives of the DD- 
21 program. As you are aware, DD-21 source selection was delayed by the Navy 
pending the results of several on going defense strategy reviews, specifically the Of- 
fice of Secretary of Defense’s Strategic Review, the Quadrennial Defense Review, 
and Future Shipbuilding Program study. The Navy is working closely with the De- 
partment of Defense on these force structure reviews and is an active advocate for 
all our future acquisition programs, including DD-21. 


UNEXPLODED ORDNANCE (UXO) 

12. Senator Kennedy. Secretary White and General Shinseki, the financial and 
technical problems of cleaning up unexploded ordnance at all of the Army’s bases — 
open, active, inactive, closing and closed — continues. In Massachusetts, the Army is 
currently having to remove UXO to keep their contents from further contaminating 
the sole-source aquifer under the Upper Cape. What resources has the Army in- 
vested in both ongoing UXO cleanup efforts and in research and development pro- 
grams to find better and more effective ways of removing UXO? 

Secretary White and General Shinseki. In our ongoing UXO cleanup efforts, we 
are investing nearly $79.4 million. Of this, we are executing $53 million as DOD’s 
Executive Agent for Formerly Used Defense Sites, which is a DOD-funded program. 

In the last 2 fiscal years, we invested approximately $19 million in our research, 
development, and technology programs to find better and more effective ways of 
identifying, discriminating, and addressing unexploded ordnance and buried muni- 
tions. Next fiscal year, we have programmed an expenditure of approximately $15.3 
million in research and development programs. 

We are currently conducting a complete inventory of our ranges. When complete, 
the inventory will assist us in developing the scope of munition-related issues at our 
ranges. 

13. Senator Kennedy. General Jones, the Pentagon estimates that personnel liv- 
ing in off-base housing currently pay about 15 percent out-of-pocket for housing 
costs. The goal for next year is to raise the basic allowance for housing to reduce 
out-of-pocket expenses to about 11.3 percent for the approximately 750,000 service 
members living off-base. But, it is my understanding fhat there are areas where 
military families currently pay much more than the 15 percent out-of-pocket ex- 
penses to meet housing costs. For example, military personnel stationed in Southern 
California and living in off-base housing have felt the impact of the rapidly rising 
energy costs and pay well above the current 15 percent out-of-pocket goal. 

What steps are being taken by the Marine Corps to reduce this expense or miti- 
gate this burden? 

General JONES. The 15 percent out-of-pocket cost is a national average. Some ma- 
rines will pay more than 15 percent while others will pay less. This is not a regional 
issue and servicemembers in southern California are not different from anywhere 
else we have marines stationed. Although the Office of the Secretary of Defense es- 
tablishes BAH rates and updates them on a periodic basis, they do so with Service 
involvement and the involvement of local commanders. In the particular case of 
Southern California, throughout the fall of 2000 when the current BAH rates were 
being developed, it was forecast that the utility portion of the BAH for southern 
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California would continue to rise into 2001. Instead of using measured utility costs 
in 2000, costs were forecast by comparing the growth in utility costs from June 1999 
with May-July 2000 and then doubling that rate of growth then applying this in- 
flated estimate to the 2001 rates. The actual cost of electricity in southern Califor- 
nia has still not yet risen to the inflated level applied to the 2001 BAH rates. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mary L. Landrieu 

ARMORED SECURITY VEHICLE (ASV) 

14. Senator Landrieu. General Shinseki, I’ve been reading in daily periodicals 
that the Army intends to terminate the Armored Security Vehicle (ASV) program 
at the end of fiscal year 2002. The ASV was developed for use in operations other 
than war to protect military police (MP) units from weapons up to .50 caliber armor 
piercing ammunition and 12 lb. landmines. What is the rationale for that decision? 

General SHINSEKI. The Army does not have plans to terminate the ASV program 
at the end of fiscal year 2002. 

15. Senator Landrieu. General Shinseki, is there an Interim Armored Vehicle 
(IAV) variant for the ASV programmed for MP units? If so, what is this vehicle, 
when will they be issued to the MPs, what are its capabilities, and what will it cost 
compared to an ASV? 

General Shinseki. There is no IAV variant for the ASV programmed for MP units. 
The IAVs are fielded to the Interim Brigades and not individual MP units. The cur- 
rent plan is to continue to field the ASV to MP units. Therefore, no cost analysis 
has been performed concerning the use of an IAV in the MP role. 

16. Senator Landrieu. General Shinseki, what is your plan for providing vehicles 
for this mission, if ASV is terminated and there is no IAV equivalent? 

General Shinseki. If the Army were placed in a position where a substitute vehi- 
cle would be required for the ASV, the UpArmored High-Mobility Multipurpose 
Wheeled Vehicle (HMMWV) would be used. The UpArmored HMMWV is already in 
use in MP units. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Jack Reed 

17. Senator Reed. General Jones, your statement refers to the AAAV as a trans- 
formational program “intended to achieve a fundamental advance in capabilities by 
exploiting leap-ahead technology.” Could you please elaborate? What is the dif- 
ference between transformational technologies and modernization for the Marine 
Corps? 

General Jones. To the Marine Corps, transformation is a continuing process that 
spans decades of innovation and experimentation with the implementation of new 
systems, operational and organizational concepts. It involves the development of 
new operational concepts, refinement of enabling capabilities through experimen- 
tation, and the development of new organizations, tactics, techniques, procedures 
and technologies as necessary to turn these concepts into warfighting capabilities. 

Modernization, as used by the Marine Corps, explicitly means reshaping the Ma- 
rine Corps capabilities to meet the future through the selective acquisition of new 
equipment that will enable the execution of Expeditionary Maneuver Warfare in 
support of emerging joint warfighting concepts. Modernization leads to increases in 
capability. Since it is part of an on-going process of Marine Corps combat develop- 
ment, there is not a requirement for a major shift in the way the Marine Corps 
trains, organizes, and equips operating forces implied in the term “transformation”. 
Modernization is more than simply replacing worn out equipment; rather, effective 
modernization is our means of opportunistically implementing new technologies in 
order to enable new concepts and increased warfighting capability. 

In this sense, the Advanced Amphibious Assault Vehicle (AAAV) is more than 
simply a replacement for the 1970s technology of the venerable AAV7A1 that has 
served the Marine Corps for over 30 years. The AAAV will join the MV-22 and 
LCAC as an integral component of the amphibious triad that will enable Expedition- 
ary Maneuver Warfare in the 21st century. With an eightfold increase in speed and 
a range of greater than three times its predecessor, the AAAV will allow immediate, 
high-speed surface maneuver of marine infantry units as they emerge from ships 
located over the visual horizon 25 nautical miles and beyond. Projection of these 
forces will be conducted in a manner that exploits the intervening sea and land ter- 
rain to achieve surprise and rapidly penetrate weak points in the enemy’s littoral 
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defenses to seize operational objectives. For the first time in the history of naval 
warfare, maneuver ashore in a single, seamless stroke will be possible thereby pro- 
viding both ships and landing forces sufficient sea space for maneuver, surprise, and 
force protection during power projection operations. 

The result is a truly transformational operational capability stemming from a con- 
vergence of various modernization programs that, when joined, result in a truly rev- 
olutionary gain in warfighting capability. 

LONG RANGE POWER PROJECTION 

18. Senator Reed. Secretary Roche, as recently demonstrated, long-range power 
projection remains critical to U.S. national security. What are your plans to modern- 
ize the U.S. long-range bomber force? Does the fiscal year 2002 budget request begin 
this modernization process? 

Secretary Roche. The fiscal year 2002 budget request continues the moderniza- 
tion process via aircraft modifications outlined in the Air Force White Paper on 
Long Range Bombers. The Air Force established time phased modernization plans — 
near, mid, and long term modernization initiatives — for the B-52, B— 1, and B-2. 
The purpose of a time phased plan was to outline a program to improve the combat 
capability of the bomber platforms through integration of precision, gravity and 
standoff weapons, avionics, computers, communications suites, and maintainability 
upgrades. The modernization plan will improve bomber fleet lethality, survivability, 
flexibility, and responsiveness. 


SPACE COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 

19. Senator Reed. All secretaries and chiefs, could you each discuss your views 
of the Secretary’s (SECDEF) decision to implement the recommendations of the 
Space Commission? How will this initiative effect the Services’ roles in this area? 

Secretary White and General Shinseki. The Commission released its report con- 
taining 10 major recommendations in January 2001. The Army concurred with 
many of the Commission’s recommendations, but presented comments about three 
of the recommendations as outlined below. 

The first comment centered on the designation of the Air Force as executive agent 
(EA) for space. Without a clearly defined description of the responsibilities and au- 
thority delegated to the Air Force, it is difficult to assess specific Army impacts. The 
Army requires additional clarification on issues such as Army role in assisting the 
EA in maintaining the space program plan; Army responsibilities for developing and 
funding Service-unique space systems and capabilities; Army authorities with re- 
spect to maintaining their own space requirements determination process; the Serv- 
ices’ authority for their unique doctrine, strategy, education, training, and oper- 
ations; the EA-Army relationship with respect to the Joint Requirements Oversight 
Committee (JROC) requirements process; the Services’ right to appeal EA decisions 
to the Under Secretary of Defense for Space, Intelligence, and Information or any 
subordinate oversight bodies; and the cost of implementing the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations. The Army anticipates having an opportunity to review and comment 
on the draft of Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) charter to the Air Force 
that would describe its responsibilities as the space EA and acquisition executive 
(AE). 

A second comment centered on the creation of an Under Secretary of the Air Force 
(USECAF) and assignment of responsibilities as the Director of the National Recon- 
naissance Office, and designation as the Air Force AE for space. The report is not 
clear as to the disposition of the other Services’ program executive officers as related 
to such areas as space control, force enhancement, and force application. Without 
an EA charter, and without further clarification, the value of assigning the EA du- 
ties to a Service instead of a Joint or Defense organization is not clear. Designating 
the USECAF as the Air Force AE for space would provide a single agency within 
the Air Force for integrating space funding and acquisition. Again, the Army is 
seeking an opportunity to review and comment on OSD’s draft charter to the Air 
Force. 

A third comment centered on the importance of maintaining the independence of 
the National Security Space Architect (NSSA) efforts. The Space Commission rec- 
ommended that the NSSA report to the USECAF. The Army proposes that the exist- 
ing architecture review process, to include the National Security Space Senior Steer- 
ing Group and the JROC review process, be maintained. The Army looks forward 
to working with the Air Force on this subject during the development of the Space 
Architect memorandum of understanding. 
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Secretary England and Admiral Clark. The Navy concurs with the recommenda- 
tions of the Space Commission. We see the report as an opportunity and we look 
forward to an active role in the implementation of the recommendations to better 
enable joint land, air, and maritime warfighting using space assets. Space systems 
are critical to naval warfighting and network centric operations, so it is imperative 
for Navy to continue to participate — with the Air Force as Executive Agent — as a 
joint partner in the requirements, science and technology, research and develop- 
ment, acquisition, and operations processes for space systems. 

A Naval Review Panel on Space, sponsored by the Under Secretary of the Navy, 
is currently meeting to help us focus on and address several key areas. These in- 
clude: the maintenance of an effective naval space cadre of both military and civil- 
ian personnel to participate throughout the National Security space organization; 
strong space science and technology/research and development within Navy to con- 
tinue to provide innovative space solutions as recommended by the Space Commis- 
sion; the education of our naval warfighters in all facets of space systems; strategic 
joint partnerships with other space stakeholders; and the identification of any space- 
related missions for which Navy may be uniquely qualified. 

General JONES. The Marine Corps enthusiastically concurs with, and is actively 
engaged in supporting the decision of the Secretary of Defense (SECDEF) to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the Space Commission. The Commission was faced 
with a balkanized landscape of less than optimally coordinated national security 
space efforts that lacked a coherent vision. Lack of adherence to military principles 
of organization had been the fault of the conceptual restriction of space to an infor- 
mation medium. The Commission recognized that the technology-enabled threats 
and opportunities “in, to, through, and from space” demanded change. The 
SECDEF’s implementation will now lead to the establishment of singular leader- 
ship, unity of effort, and advocacy for this all-important environment, one that could 
eventually evolve into a warfighting Area of Responsibility ( AOR). 

The Secretary’s decision to implement fundamental changes comes none-too-soon, 
and the DOD has an arduous task ahead. Our space-borne Intelligence, Surveil- 
lance, and Reconnaissance (ISR) systems, not to mention our military and civil 
space communications-navigation assets, are extremely vulnerable. For example, the 
asymmetric anti-satellite (ASAT) threat from less Information Technology (IT)-de- 
pendent potential adversaries must be addressed immediately. As the Commission 
observed, without a superior space protection operational capability and other space 
control measures, the U.S. could suffer a space version of Pearl Harbor. This could 
very well occur without the simple pre-space era industrial capacity to effectively 
compensate for lost military platforms. 

Our national dependency on precious few information nodes in space has many 
causes. These include our military cultural euphoria with IT convenience, a naive 
confidence in our invincibility atop the strategic high ground, and reluctance within 
the public and private sectors to bear the cost of space system swivability and 
robustness in the post-Cold War era. But, given sufficient resources and institu- 
tional motivation, the new priority of space in DOD may enable us to effectively re- 
spond in time. 

For Marine Corps warfighters the potential for improved space-enabled terrestrial 
battlefield capabilities is more hopeful than ever before. When the Marine Corps vi- 
sion for national security space was briefed to the Commission we reminded the 
members that the Marine Corps’ 23rd Commandant, Gen. Wallace M. Greene, was 
one of the Defense Department’s first space visionaries. As early as 1963 he pro- 
posed rapid expeditionary Marine Corps power projection using the space medium, 
including the sub-orbital, hypersonic transport of small units to crisis hot spots any- 
where on earth. Even today, the technical challenges of General Greene’s vision re- 
main great, but the new DOD emphasis could lead to the earlier realization of many 
other advanced capabilities. 

The Commission also recognized that the need for a Space Force, Corps, or Serv- 
ice might emerge in the future. Since the Air Force has been designated the Execu- 
tive Agent (EA) for space it should rightfully receive the exclusive Title X respon- 
sibility for raising such forces. It is noteworthy that the Air Force has been manag- 
ing approximately 85 percent of the DOD’s military space programs to date. Fur- 
thermore, the Air Force already has over 40,000 military and civilians serving in 
space-related duties, and those positions and personnel will now begin to be man- 
aged as a professional space cadre. With its assumption of EA responsibilities, the 
Air Force will also take under its programmatic cognizance major Navy and Army 
space programs, as well as the United States’ greatest ISR success legacy, the Na- 
tional Reconnaissance Office (NRO). In coming years Air Force “space forces” can 
expect to remain terrestrially based, with systems and weapons remaining robotic 
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or remotely controlled, and primarily operating in support of soldier, sailor, airman, 
and marine terrestrial warfighters. 

However, technology and future crises may bring surprises, and the need for rou- 
tine manned military space flight and operations in space could emerge. For Gen- 
eral Greene’s vision of expeditionary marine transport, our Service’s environmental 
connection to space appears secure. But it is the Air Force that will have the charter 
and responsibility to develop space transport, space warfighting, and other advanced 
space capabilities; awesome tasks that could change the character and identity of 
a large fraction of that Service. The history of the emergence of the Air Force from 
the Army Air Corps should be carefully studied in this regard, and further sensible 
evolution should not be hindered. 

Our military cultural decision to ride the IT bandwagon is a two-edged sword. The 
cost of global, speed-of-light information dissemination and communications is that 
USMC terrestrial warfighting victory across the spectrum of conflict will largely 
hinge on our Nation’s ability to exploit and defend assets in the unusually exposed 
space medium. Therefore, with a small contingent of qualified Marine Corps space 
professionals, we must increase our influence over space operational and pro- 
grammatic processes in the future through strategic personnel assignments. The 
critical nodes in which we are aggressively seeking increased participation are the 
National Reconnaissance Office (NRO) (legacy ISR acquisition programs and oper- 
ations), United States Space Command (USSSPACECOM) (space warfighting oper- 
ations), Air Force Space Command (AFSPC) (Joint and multi-user space acquisition 
programs), the National Security Space Architect (NSSA) (the joint space concepts 
development and requirements arbitrator for the JROC), and the Joint Staff. 

Our cadre’s core qualifications will continue to be rooted in the superb educational 
foundation provided by the Naval Postgraduate School, and could include U.S. Army 
and Air Force space cadre qualification curriculums in the future. Marines are al- 
ready assigned to a few of the key nodes noted above, but that participation will 
now increase, in concert with a larger network identity that operates off of a single, 
coherent, requirements-based USMC vision. The objective is to have acquisition 
qualified space cadre marines managing or functioning within all the nodes, particu- 
larly in Joint programs at the NRO and AFSPC, to help guarantee the relevance 
of future weapons, C 4 , ISR, and other capabilities for USMC warfighters. 

It is worth noting that some have questioned the weight that should be assigned 
to Marine Corps positions on space. Admittedly, of all the services, the Marine 
Corps space cadre is the smallest, and with the exception of some C4 terminal pro- 
curements and a modest experimentation budget, we have no programmatic stake 
in the approximately $20B per year that constitutes U.S. national security space. 
But our Service’s space-related warfighter requirement equities are exactly equal. 
Arguments based on the preservation of Service Total Obligation Authority (TOA) 
in space programs appear to run counter to the SECDEF’s aims for improved na- 
tional defense through focused purpose and efficiency. Fortunately, the Corps’ pro- 
grammatically neutral broker-warfighter perspective was heard, and we believe it 
had a useful influence on the outcome. 

In summary, the Marine Corps is elevating the priority of space unilaterally. It 
is up to us to recognize the importance of national security space expertise and com- 
mit ourselves to long-term Joint influence during its emergence as a warfighting 
medium. 

Secretary Roche and General Ryan. The changes described by the Space Commis- 
sion and directed by the Secretary will help create a stronger center of advocacy for 
national security space missions and resources and build the critical mass of space 
professionals within the Air Force and in the Nation’s national security space pro- 
grams. Implementing the changes directed by the Secretary will strengthen Air 
Force space management and organization, consolidate the Department’s space ac- 
tivities, and provide a focal point for the Department’s interaction with the commer- 
cial, civil, intelligence, and international space communities. 


BLACK HAWK PRODUCTION 

20. Senator Reed. Secretary White and General Shinseki, the Army has cut the 
number of Black Hawks procured in fiscal year 2002 from 16 to 12. Could you tell 
us why this decision was made and the impact it will have? What plans do you have 
to ensure the much-needed modernization of the Guard units? 

Secretary White and General Shinseki. In the fiscal year 2001 President’s Budg- 
et, the Army allocated sufficient funds to procure nine UH-60s in fiscal year 2002. 
The Army has funded the procurement of 12 UH-60s in the fiscal year 2002 Presi- 
dent’s Budget submission. This increase is an indication of the Army’s commitment 
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to provide as many Black Hawks as possible to the fill the revised aviation force 
structure, including the Army National Guard force structure, within current Total 
Obligation Authority. 

The Army plans to continue to procure Black Hawks to facilitate the full mod- 
ernization of the Reserve components. We have identified an unfunded requirement 
for an additional 10 Black Hawks in fiscal year 2002 to accelerate modernization 
of the Army National Guard. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Bill Nelson 

SPACE COMMAND ORGANIZATION 

21. Senator Bill Nelson. Secretary Roche, how quickly should we anticipate 
changes in the organization of Space Command? For each of you, how will you en- 
sure the missile defense programs BMDO is devolving to the Services will he inte- 
grated and interoperable? 

Secretary Roche. The changes described by the Space Commission and directed 
by the Secretary will help create a stronger center of advocacy for national security 
space missions and resources and build the critical mass of space professionals in 
the Nation’s national security space programs. Implementing the changes directed 
by the Secretary will strengthen Air Force space management and organization, 
consolidate the Department’s space activities, and provide a focal point for the De- 
partment’s interaction with the commercial, civil, intelligence, and international 
space communities. 

Within the Air Force, the Space and Missile Systems Center (SMC) is planning 
to transfer from Air Force Material Command (AFMC) to Air Force Space Command 
(AFSPC) on or about 1 October 2001. This is part of AFSPC’s effort to develop a 
comprehensive approach for managing and organizing Air Force space activities 
from research and development through acquisition to operations. Further, the prac- 
tice of dual-hatting CINCSPACE/CINCNORAD with the Commander of Air Force 
Space Command will end and a separate four-star will be assigned as Commander 
of Air Force Space Command. 

22. Senator Bill Nelson. General Jones, you are on record as calling the Blount 
Island complex a national asset. What is the mission of the Blount Island complex? 
What efforts have been made by you and/or the civilian leadership within DOD and 
the Navy to fund the purchase of this facility? 

General Jones. The mission of the Blount Island Complex focuses on attainment, 
maintenance, and sustainment of all requirements in support of the Marine Corps’ 
Maritime Prepositioning Ships (MPS). Maritime Prepositioning Force (MPF) Mainte- 
nance Cycle operations conducted at Blount Island are vital to maintaining the 
readiness and continued capability of the MPF program. Blount Island is recognized 
by DOD, the Joint Staff and the commanders in chief (CINCs) as a vital national 
strategic asset, through its role in support of the MPF program. Since 1986, the 
MPF Maintenance Cycle for prepositioned equipment and supplies has been con- 
ducted at Blount Island. Blount Island is part of the Strategic Enabler entitled 
“Strategic Mobility”, and is an asset, which is critical to the worldwide application 
of U.S. military power and our military strategy, under the strategic concepts out- 
lined in the National Military Strategy of Forward Presence and Crisis Response. 
Under these concepts, the MPF program provides rapid and efficient strategic de- 
ployment options through strategic siting around the globe for the geographic and 
combatant CINCs. This enables MPF to be especially responsive to regional crises 
and disaster relief. With regards to the purchase of Blount Island, we appreciate 
the support of Congress in funding the first phase of this acquisition and are well 
underway in executing it. 

I have included the second phase within the FYDP and am continuing to work 
with the Secretary of the Navy and the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) 
to move it forward in the program. I did submit the project as my number 1 priority 
for consideration as OSD made final adjustments to the fiscal year 2002 budget. 
However, their guidance for these final adjustments precluded new footprints, to in- 
clude Blount Island. That said, I am committed to pursuing earlier programming 
during the next budget cycle. 


POTENTIAL ALTERNATIVES TO VIEQUES 

23. Senator Bill Nelson. Secretary England, what is your target date to decide 
on an alternative to Vieques? What alternatives are you considering? 
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Secretary England. I have a November 6, 2001 deadline to report to the Presi- 
dent with alternatives to Vieques, however, there is no specific decision date as yet. 
I will make a decision as soon as I have all the relevant information, and will review 
any alternative location or combination of locations that enables the Navy to effec- 
tively meet our challenging and demanding training requirements in support of 
Fleet readiness. 

24. Senator Bill Nelson. Secretary England, why is the Navy not taking advan- 
tage of the availability of increased dollars to purchase new T-6 training aircraft, 
especially in view of recent loss of two more Naval aviators in the old T-34 at Pen- 
sacola? 

Secretary England. The T-34C is a safe and reliable aircraft that has sufficient 
service life remaining and can satisfy Navy requirements for several more years. 
Navy conducted a prioritized review of Navy programs including Joint Primary Air- 
craft Training System (JPATS) procurement profiles. In this review all options were 
investigated, including maintaining T-34C in service longer than previously envi- 
sioned. JPATS procurement was deferred to fund more urgent competing priorities. 
JPATS procurement will resume in the future to take better advantage of service 
life remaining on the T-34. 

The T-34C has an excellent safety record. Over the last 20 years, the mishap rate 
for the T-34C in the Training Command has been 0.66 mishaps per 100,000 flight 
hours. The average overall Navy/Marine Corps mishap rate was 2.8 mishaps per 
100,000 flight hours for the same period. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Strom Thurmond 

25. Senator Thurmond. Secretary England, Secretary White, and Secretary 
Roche, the Department of Defense has established 2010 as the goal for improving 
the quality of military family housing. The budget amendment proposes a $400 mil- 
lion increase in the family housing account to facilitate the achievement of this goal, 
but focuses the funding on the housing privatization. 

Do you believe that housing privatization is the most appropriate method for im- 
proving the military family housing stock? 

Secretary England. DOD is using a three-pronged approach to eliminating its in- 
adequate housing stock. First, Basic Allowance for Housing is being raised to zero 
out of pocket by fiscal year 2005 in order to eliminate the economic inequities be- 
tween community and military family housing. Second, the Navy is entering into 
Public Private Ventures (PPV) where feasible. Third, where PPV is not feasible, the 
Navy is using Family Housing, Navy appropriated funds to eliminate inadequate 
housing units. 

The Navy was first in DOD to implement PPV in 1996 and will soon privatize 
additional existing Family Housing units. Having just awarded several PPVs, there 
is no long-term history on the success of the executing phase of PPVs, property man- 
agement (Navy awards typically range from 20 to 50 year programs). 

PPV Housing has as its primary advantage the ability to accelerate inadequate 
home elimination by leveraging funds with the private sector. Accordingly, PPV is 
playing a large role in the Navy’s Family Housing program. It is important though 
that the use of PPV be considered as one of several tools available to improve Navy 
housing standards. However, due to the long term impact, all housing options 
should be assessed on their ability to meet each installation’s unique housing needs. 
The Navy accomplishes this by assessing all housing construction, including PPV 
feasibility assessments, annually on an installation-by-installation basis through the 
Shore Installations Programming Board (SIPB). The SIPB is comprised of the Fleets 
and Chief of Naval Operations Ashore Readiness Division. Its charter is to consider 
regional PPV opportunities while promoting decisions that take both the short and 
long term PPV impact into account. In some instances it has been determined that 
PPV is not feasible. This is due to several unique factors which include but are not 
limited to anti-terrorism force protection concerns (housing is not severable from the 
installation), existing commercial activity studies, available number of housing 
units, lack of regional opportunity to partner with other installations, or a poor pri- 
vate sector environment (low growth, high vacancy rates, etc.). 

Additionally, the Navy is conducting a Family Housing Functionality Assessment 
(FA) that should be completed October 2001. This FA is expected to assist in the 
decision making process by identifying alternatives to traditional family housing 
asset management; namely, a property management prototype, commercial activity, 
and PPV. 
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Current Navy guidance is to use PPV where feasible. The use of PPV quotas 
though has the potential to introduce long-term risk for short-term objectives as 
each installation’s unique housing requirements may not receive full consideration. 

Secretary WHITE. Yes, privatization of our family housing inventory remains a key 
factor in helping the Army achieve its goal to provide quality housing and improve 
the well being of soldiers and their families. The Army has an aggressive privatiza- 
tion program utilizing the Military Housing Privatization Initiative Act that Con- 
gress granted in 1996 and extended until December 2004. These authorities allow 
the Services to leverage appropriated family housing funds and assets to attract pri- 
vate-sector capital and expertise to operate, manage, maintain, improve, and con- 
struct new housing. By the end of 2005, approximately 62 percent (67,842 units) of 
the worldwide end-state inventory of 109,355 units is planned for privatization. 

Secretary Roche. Given the limited MILCON budget for revitalizing 59,000 hous- 
ing units, and the need to upgrade these units by the OSD goal of 2010, privatizing 
27,000 housing units is the most appropriate method to achieve this goal. On aver- 
age, the Air Force is leveraging its assets by greater than five to one using privat- 
ization. 

26. Senator Thurmond. Secretary England, Secretary Roche, and General 
Shinseki, under the current funding profile, will your service achieve the 2010 goal 
for family housing improvement? 

Secretary England. Yes. The Navy’s current Master Plan eliminates currently 
identified inadequate homes by fiscal year 2009. 

Secretary Roche. Our Family Housing Master Plan provides our corporate Air 
Force strategy to meet the 2010 goal. While we have worked hard to provide an in- 
tegrated plan which concentrates on fixing our worst housing first, we recognize the 
realities of budget shortfalls. Recognizing ongoing QDR discussions, the administra- 
tion has yet to establish our future funding levels beyond fiscal year 2002. However, 
we are committed to find a solution to revitalize, divest through privatization or de- 
molish inadequate housing by 2010. This commitment will guide our revision to our 
Family Housing Master Plan in 2002. 

General Shinseki. Using a mix of traditional military construction and privatiza- 
tion, the Army is able to allocate sufficient resources to eliminate all inadequate 
Army family housing by 2010. 

27. Senator Thurmond. Secretary England, Secretary Roche, and Secretary 
White, one of Secretary Rumsfeld’s more significant goals is to fund facility replace- 
ment on a 67-year standard, rather than the almost 200-year cycle under prior fund- 
ing programs. Although this standard is still short of the industry standard of 57 
years, it will significantly increase the readiness of our military installations. 

Will the current budget request support the 67-year replacement standard? If not, 
what are the funding requirements or other initiatives that will allow you to reach 
the standard? 

Secretary England. The Navy’s amended fiscal year 2002 budget request sup- 
ports a 113-year recapitalization rate. While still short of the 67-year standard this 
is a substantial improvement over the previous rate of over 160 years that existed 
prior to the amended budget. The facility replacement program will require nearly 
$600M additional recapitalization funds in fiscal year 2002 to meet the 67-year 
standard. 

Infrastructure reduction initiatives to assist in reaching this standard include 
planning efforts to identify true requirements, consolidation of facilities where fea- 
sible and demolition of aging and excess facilities. Key to consistently achieving the 
long-range recapitalization goal will be successful implementation of the Defense 
Department’s Efficient Facilities Initiative to realign and reduce base infrastructure. 

Secretary Roche. No. It would take a fiscal year 2002 add of about $1 billion to 
achieve a 67-year replacement cycle investment rate. However, the AF has had to 
take risk in the infrastructure accounts over the last decade and has a backlog of 
deteriorated facilities. An additional $1.7B/year is required to buyout this backlog 
by 2010. 

Secretary White. In fiscal year 2002, the budget request does not support the 67- 
year replacement standard. An additional $526 million in fiscal year 2002 is needed 
to get the total inventory replaced in 67 years. Other initiatives that help the Army 
reach the 67-year standard include privatization of housing and utilities, leasing fa- 
cilities to the private sector (i.e., the hospital at Fort Sam Houston), and elimination 
of excess facilities. 
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EUROPEAN RESTATIONING PLAN 

28. Senator Thurmond. General Shinseki, European Army units continue to be 
stationed in World War II facilities that limit mission capability, complicate train- 
ing, drain repair and maintenance resources, and are extremely costly to renovate. 
To correct this situation the Army is reviewing alternatives to the current stationing 
plan. 

What is the status of the European restationing plan and what is the anticipated 
cost? 

Does this budget provide any funding to initiate the relocation effort? If not, when 
do you anticipate funding will be available for this transition? 

General Shinseki. United States Army, Europe (USAREUR) initiated the Effi- 
cient Basing-East program to enhance readiness and improve soldier well being 
through the restationing of a brigade combat team from numerous small installa- 
tions to the Grafenwoehr area. The goal is to gain efficiency by improving command 
and control, providing improved training at lesser cost, reducing the USAREUR 
footprint and operating cost, enhancing force protection, reducing personnel tempo 
and operational tempo, and reducing manpower overhead and long-term costs by 
eliminating small, costly, and inefficient installations. 

USAREUR continues to develop this initiative in terms of costs and phasing. Cur- 
rent identified costs total $477.7 million for fiscal year 2003 to fiscal year 2007 for 
construction, planning and design, Army family housing, and design of other sup- 
port facilities, i.e., schools, medical facilities, commissaries, post exchanges, etc. If 
allowed to reprogram identified funding, the net additional cost to USAREUR would 
be reduced to approximately $200.2 million. 

The Commander in Chief Europe has approved the plan, and the Army is evaluat- 
ing this initiative along with other military construction projects. The draft 2002 
Presidential Budget Future Years Defense Program contains seven projects totaling 
$68 million for the restationing. If approved, the initiative will be presented to the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and Congress with the intent of gathering full 
support. 


SUSTAINMENT, RESTORATION, AND MODERNIZATION BACKLOG 

29. Senator Thurmond. General Shinseki, although the overall funding request 
for the Army increased by more than $6.5 billion over fiscal year 2001, the Army 
reduced the number of tank miles funded by the budget from 800 to 730 miles — 
reduction of $300 million. I understand this was done to support facility stabiliza- 
tion. 

Despite this significant adjustment, what is the Army’s current backlog for real 
property maintenance? , 

General Shinseki. In fiscal year 2002, the current unfunded backlog to bring our 
facilities to a C-l level is $17.8 billion. The increased level of sustainment funding 
in fiscal year 2002 needs to continue into the outyears to prevent the backlog from 
growing. 

30. Senator Thurmond. Admiral Clark, in 1999, your predecessor reported that 
the Navy was experiencing critical skills shortfalls resulting in more than 13,000 
gapped billets. Since that time, Congress — working with the Department of De- 
fense — has supported a series of personnel initiatives such as increased pay and 
health care. 

How have these initiatives improved your gapped billets problem? 

Admiral CLARK. The At-Sea Enlisted Gap has been reduced from 13,000 in 1993 
to less than 5,000 today. This success has resulted from strong leadership combined 
with the significant pay raises and bold compensation initiatives enacted by Con- 
gress in the last 2 years. With the help of Congress, we reinvigorated efforts to re- 
tain every eligible sailor by offering new or enhanced officer continuation pays and 
enlistment/reenlistment bonuses, and increases in base pay. We improved advance- 
ment opportunities by gradually increasing the number of sailors in the top six pay 
grades. We also expanded E4 and E6 High Year Tenure gates and concentrated ef- 
forts on reducing attrition. Recruiting and retention successes have allowed us to 
execute total Navy end strength approaching the 1-percent statutory flexibility 
above our fiscal year 2001 authorized strength. This has decreased the Gap and im- 
proved battlegroup readiness by getting more sailors with the right training to their 
ships earlier in the pre-deployment cycle. Manning for our fiscal year 2001 
battlegroup deployers has been as much as 3-4 percent greater than our fiscal year 
2000 deployers across the entire deployment cycle. We are deploying at 98-101 per- 
cent manning with as many as 250-360 fewer billet gaps per battlegroup. 
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31. Senator Thurmond. Admiral Clark, I understand that the Navy has a $5.0 
billion backlog in the repair and maintenance of its facilities. Despite this backlog, 
the funding requested for real property maintenance increases less than $90.0 mil- 
lion over the fiscal year 2001 appropriation. 

How do you explain such a small increase in the real property maintenance ac- 
count when the overall Department request for facility sustainment and base oper- 
ations increased by more than approximately $3.0 billion? 

Admiral Clark. Due to funding priorities, sustainment, restoration and mod- 
ernization (SRM) and base operating support funding have been programmed to 
minimally adequate sustainment levels in fiscal year 2002. While the SRM increase 
request is only $90 million, the fiscal year 2002 MILCON funding request rep- 
resents an increase of $130 million from the fiscal year 2001 request. Therefore, the 
total requested increase in facility investment for the Navy is $220 million. 

The current backlog in facilities repair and maintenance (BMAR) is over $5.0 bil- 
lion with the critical portion being $2.6 billion. The Navy is in transition from the 
BMAR metric to the Facility Sustainment Model and the Installation Readiness Re- 
porting System (IRRS) to improve the identification of facility repair and mainte- 
nance investment requirements. 

32. Senator Thurmond. General Jones, both you and General Krulak have always 
made the point that the Marine Corps equipment was showing its age and causing 
additional work for our marines and cost to our taxpayers. Despite these problems, 
your budget funds depot maintenance at only 78 percent of requirement. How do 
you explain the low level of funding for Depot Maintenance and what will be the 
cumulative effect of this funding shortfall? 

General JONES. The Marine Corps must fund a balanced program within the re- 
sources we have available. In the past we have funded near-term readiness at the 
expense of modernization. We can no longer continue this trend. Modernization has 
now become a readiness issue. We have realized that we must accept some meas- 
ured risk in the short term in order to modernize our force. The Ground Depot 
Maintenance Program is funded at 78 percent of the executable requirement in fis- 
cal year 2002. This level of funding will not impact the near term readiness of the 
operating forces. The $14 million Depot Maintenance Shortfall on the fiscal year 
2002 Unfunded Priority List would fund us to the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
prescribed goal of 90 percent, but it is not critical to near term readiness. 

33. Senator Thurmond. General Jones, the Marine Corps will not recover from 
the accumulated effect of the procurement holiday which lasted from 1992 to 1999 
until well beyond fiscal year 2007. 

What is the trade-off of this delay in terms of additional funding for repair parts 
and maintenance of your aging equipment? 

General JONES. The Marine Corps has experienced a rise in the average cost to 
maintain spare parts for our major end items. That is, the cost per repair has in- 
creased. As the Marine Corps faces virtual block obsolescence for many repair parts, 
we are required to spend more time and money to maintain aging equipment and 
weapons systems. As ground equipment has continued to age, and because the Ma- 
rine Corps has yet to reap the benefits of modernization efforts, funding required 
for consumable and reparable spare parts has continued to grow. 

The Marine Corps has begun initiatives to modernize our aging equipment. For 
example, we are now fielding the Medium Tactical Vehicle Replacement and the 
HMMWV A2, as well as rebuilding our Assault Amphibious Vehicle. As we continue 
to modernize equipment we expect the cost of maintaining spares to begin to de- 
cline. 


NEW SHIP CONSTRUCTION 

34. Senator Thurmond. Secretary England, the Navy’s budget request reflects a 
goal for the construction of new ships of 8 to 10 per year. The budget we are consid- 
ering builds six new ships. 

What is the objective of the goal of building 8 to 10 ships annually? 

When will you make up the shortfall in this year’s ship construction program? 

Secretary England. The objective of the goal of building 8 to 10 ships annually 
is to sustain a battle force capable of addressing all likely joint and combined 
warfighting requirements, overseas presence, and support to contingency operations. 
The foundation supporting the goal is the 1997 Quadrennial Defense Review and 
additional requirements articulated in the 30-year shipbuilding plan report provided 
to Congress in June 2000. 
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Until we know the results of the ongoing Quadrennial Defense Review and the 
Secretary of Defense’s strategic review, I cannot comment on the extent of the short- 
fall. Currently, the Navy is limited to procuring six ships per year due to fiscal con- 
straints and competing demands for Navy Total Obligation Authority. In order to 
build 8 to 10 ships per year, the Navy requires approximately $3 billion to $5 billion 
more in Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy funding. 

35. Senator Thurmond. Secretary England, because the Marine Corps has been 
flying the CH-46 Helicopter since the 1960s, it is critical to the safety of our ma- 
rines to find a replacement for the aging workhorse. 

Now that the V-22 program has been delayed for who knows how long, are there 
any alternatives or interim fixes for the CH— 46? 

Secretary England. There have been seventeen Cost and Operational Effective- 
ness Analyses (COEs) conducted by a diverse series of trusted institutions to deter- 
mine the most suitable replacement for the CH-46. The V-22 was a very consistent 
first choice with no clear second choice among the widest possible variety of poten- 
tial alternatives to replace the CH-46. Each analysis showed that the MV-22 Os- 
prey is the most operationally effective choice and the most cost effective (afford- 
able) choice for the Marine Corps. They revealed that no other options or combina- 
tion of platforms could provide the balance achieved with the V-22. Other alter- 
natives including mixes or ‘silver bullets’ offer no real advantage in cost savings or 
avoidance given the requirement. The bottom line is the V-22 is significantly more 
capable and cost effective than any alternative. The V-22 is the only alternative 
that meets the requirement. 

Based on current utilization rates, the service life of the CH-46E does not need 
to be extended to compensate for the delay of the MV-22. The only interim improve- 
ment in place for the CH-46E is the Engine Reliability Improvement Program 
(ERIP). This ERIP will ensure the health and reliability of the CH-46 at a cost of 
$200 million. The Engine Reliability Improvement Program is fully funded, and 
thanks to Congressional support, we were able to start it 1 year early (in this fiscal 
year). However, ERIP was procured based on a projected retirement schedule of the 
CH-46. As the delay of the MV-22 becomes more definitive, Marine Aviation will 
have to examine how many more ERIP kits the Marine Corps will need to procure. 
The current ERIP cost estimates are $1.3M per aircraft (then year dollars). Al- 
though the CH-46 will endure a delay in the introduction of the V-22, the cost of 
ownership of the CH-46E will likely continue to rise. Over the past 7 years, flight 
hour costs and maintenance man-hours-per-flight-hour have increased by approxi- 
mately 30 percent (in constant fiscal year 2000 dollars). 


TRANSFORMATION FUNDING 

36. Senator Thurmond. Secretary White, the Army’s Transformation is critical 
not only to the Army, but also to the Nation’s future. 

Does the fiscal year 2002 budget fully support your Transformation goals? If not, 
what changes would you propose? 

Secretary White. The fiscal year 2002 budget generates sustainable momentum 
for Army Transformation, although not at optimal levels. We invested in Objective 
Force research, development, testing, and evaluation to set the stage for moderniza- 
tion of equipment; continued fielding the Interim Brigade Combat Teams; and fund- 
ed modernization of key Legacy Force systems to enhance force capabilities. We 
made a number of tradeoffs to ensure a well-balanced Army program and will con- 
tinue to evaluate competing requirements in our efforts to transform. 


rc modernization 

37. Senator Thurmond. Secretary White, historically, the modernization of the 
Army National Guard and Army Reserve relied on the cascading of equipment from 
the active component. 

How does this budget request support the modernization of the Reserve compo- 
nents? 

Secretary White. This budget focuses on selective upgrades and modernization of 
key organizations while rebuilding and maintaining existing capabilities in others. 
Reserve component units that are paired with active component units will be selec- 
tively modernized, recapitalized, or rebuilt to attain full interoperability and com- 
patibility with their active component teammates, ensuring current and near-term 
readiness. 
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TRAINING RANGES 

38. Senator Thurmond. Secretary Roche, one of the concerns I have is that our 
training ranges are not providing the challenges that our pilots will meet in future 
combat. For example, the pilots of Shaw Air Force Base training at Poinsett Bomb- 
ing Range engage emitters that represent 1960s technology rather than the modern 
systems that our pilots will face over almost any hostile nation. 

How does your budget support the upgrading of training ranges in general? Re- 
garding the Poinsett bombing range in South Carolina, I would appreciate it if you 
answer it for the record. 

Secretary Roche. Although many technological advances in surface-to-air threats 
have occurred over the past 40 years, recent conflicts have been against countries 
which have possessed predominately 1960s and 1970s vintage air defense systems. 
This fact highlights the need to train against these older systems; however, we can- 
not count on future adversaries employing older, less sophisticated threat systems. 
Combat readiness/survivability training for our aircrews must include proficiency 
training against modern, sophisticated threats. 

In general, we have ongoing programs that our fiscal year 2002 budget supports 
to modernize our existing range electronic warfare threat emitters, weapon scoring 
systems, and air-to-air combat training systems, and targets through upgrades and 
procurement of additional items. Our fiscal year 2002 budget also supports mod- 
ernization of an aging range electronics and telecommunications infrastructure and 
invests in the development of a new Advanced Threat Emitter System intended to 
provide simulation of modern threat capabilities, densities, and mobility for combat 
training. Poinsett Range in particular is scheduled to receive high-fidelity HARM 
targets to support training of the F-16s at Shaw AFB. Our fiscal year 2002 budget 
also provides for installation of a Joint Advanced Weapons Scoring System at 
Poinsett to score practice and inert munitions dropped on the range. Additionally, 
eight older Mini-Multiple Threat Emitter Systems, are slated for upgrade at 
Poinsett Range by fiscal year 2004 as part of an ongoing modernization program for 
this particular emitter system. 

39. Senator Thurmond. Secretary Roche, what is the total number of B-52 air- 
craft in the Air Force’s inventory, and what is the number B-52s required to sup- 
port both the conventional and SIOP missions? 

If the number on hand is greater than required, why are they in the inventory? 

Secretary Roche. [Deleted.] 

40. Senator Thurmond. General Ryan, I understand that the average readiness 
of your combat squadrons is running at approximately 69 percent against a readi- 
ness requirement of 92 percent. What are the major causes of this low level of readi- 
ness? 

Assuming no major changes as a result of the QDR, when will you be able to 
achieve your readiness requirements at the current funding level? 

General Ryan. As of 15 July 01, the overall readiness, measured by percentage 
of units C-2 or better, of our major operational units is down 22 percentage points 
while Active Duty stateside combat air force units are down 40 percentage points 
since 1996. The major causes for the decline are past underfunding (particularly of 
spare parts), the aging aircraft fleet, a less experienced workforce due to declines 
in retention, and past years of higher TEMPO. 

Our looming backorders caused by past underfunding continue to have a negative 
effect on readiness. These negative effects include lower mission capable rates, high- 
er cannibalization rates, and added work hours for our people. Older aircraft are 
subject to organic problems, which are often discovered only after an aircraft ages. 
As these age-related problems surface, it’s possible that they will affect large por- 
tions of the fleet. Moreover, older aircraft require more manpower and resources to 
keep them ready to fight in the future. 

Our overall retention rate is also a major cause for the decline in AF readiness. 
The Air Force failed to achieve our first- term, second-term, and career re-enlistment 
goals for the past 3 years (fiscal year 1998-2000). Although, we are encouraged by 
the recent upturn in first-term re-enlistment rates, we continue to remain below our 
second-term and career re-enlistment goals. Retention challenges also exist for our 
mid-grade officer corps, not only for our pilots but also for many of our non-rated 
line officers. 

Past years of higher TEMPO has also contributed to the decline in overall readi- 
ness. Although, we have seen a significant drop in TEMPO recently, our people are 
still deploying over three times more often than in 1989 despite the fact that the 
drawdown reduced the size of the Active-Duty Force to approximately 60 percent of 
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its former size. This TEMPO exacerbates the negative retention trend because it 
places a greater burden on those who are forward deployed and those who remain 
at home. Additionally, the sustained TEMPO not only takes a toll on our people but 
also on our equipment as we conduct split operations. 

Because our current readiness is the result of several years of sustained under- 
funding, poor retention, TEMPO, and aging systems, it will require several years 
of substantial and sustained investment to recover readiness. 

41. Senator Thurmond. Secretary Roche, the Air Force’s current backlog in main- 
tenance and repair of facilities is in excess of $4.0 billion and is expected to grow 
to $5.6 billion by the end of the fiscal year. Despite this significant backlog, the Air 
Force funded real property maintenance at less than 1 percent of plant replacement 
value. 

What was the basis for the low level of funding for RPM? How long will it take 
for the Air Force to make up the ever increasing backlog in real property mainte- 
nance? 

Secretary Roche. The Air Force topline supported the priorities of readiness, re- 
cruitment and retention, modernization, flying hour and utility cost increases. Un- 
fortunately, the plus up from the recent amended budget was not enough to address 
facility O&M shortfalls. 

If facility sustainment requirements were fully funded, our facility restoration and 
modernization requirements would be an additional $1.2 billion per year to buy 
down the backlog by 2010. This funding would be in addition to a MILCON funded 
to meet the 67-year facility replacement standard and would allow the Air Force to 
buy down the backlog. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Bob Smith 

OKINAWA INCIDENT 

42. Senator Smith. Secretary England and Secretary Roche, the July 9th New 
York Times had an article on this latest incident in Okinawa involving a U.S. 
servicemember and a rape charge, I recognize the importance of Japan in the U.S. 
security framework in the Pacific and as a partner in missile defense research. How- 
ever, I have concerns about turning over U.S. servicemembers to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment for prosecution. The article states that the Japanese judicial system per- 
mits interrogation without a lawyer present and with an interpreter chosen by the 
police, which it says is “standard Japanese procedure,” U.S. demands that a U.S. 
appointed interpreter be present and a defense attorney were rejected. When did the 
U.S. cede the rights of these service members to a foreign judicial system and can 
this be revisited at any point, since it appears that their civil rights under the 
UCMJ are being violated? 

Secretary England. Under general international law, a country may exercise 
criminal jurisdiction over anyone found within its borders. For instance, a nation 
is not obliged to give any different treatment to a foreign tourist accused of a crime 
than it would give to one of its own citizens. Unless, that is, it has agreed by treaty 
to provide special treatment to the foreign national. 

One of the functions of a Status of Forces Agreement (SOFA) is to recognize that 
military personnel invited into a country have special status and are therefore enti- 
tled to special treatment under the SOFA. One of the ways host countries typically 
recognize this status is to grant to the United States the right to exercise its crimi- 
nal jurisdiction over U.S. service members who commit crimes within the host na- 
tion. However, in a number of agreements host nations have reserved the right to 
exercise criminal jurisdiction in certain types of cases, such as where there is an 
allegation of a very serious offense committed against someone who is not part of 
the U.S. force or civilian component. The United States seeks to secure the greatest 
latitude possible for bringing service members accused of crimes in foreign countries 
back under its jurisdiction. 

In those cases where the host country retains the right to prosecute, the United 
States seeks, through the SOFA, to secure for the accused service member as many 
due process rights as possible. The United States then augments those safeguards 
by providing lawyers, translators and trial observers to the accused service member 
without charge. 

The Navy will always seek the same procedural rights for U.S. service members 
facing trial in a foreign country that they are entitled to under the UCMJ and the 
Constitution. That may not always be possible given the sovereign status of the host 
nation within its borders. But, we will in all cases demand that U.S. service mem- 
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bers be afforded an investigation and trial that are open to observation by U.S. rep- 
resentatives and are objectively fair. 

Secretary Roche. Under general international law, a country may exercise crimi- 
nal jurisdiction over anyone found within its borders. For instance, a nation is not 
obliged to give any different treatment to a foreign tourist accused of a crime than 
it would give to one of its own citizens. Unless, that is, it has agreed by treaty to 
provide special treatment to the foreign national. 

One of the functions of a Status of Forces Agreement (SOFA) is to recognize that 
military personnel invited into a country have special status and are therefore enti- 
tled to special treatment under the SOFA. One of the ways host countries typically 
recognize this status is to grant to the United States the right to exercise its crimi- 
nal jurisdiction over U.S. service members who commit crimes within the host na- 
tion. However, in a number of agreements host nations have Reserved the right to 
exercise criminal jurisdiction in certain types of cases, such as where there is an 
allegation of a very serious offense committed against someone who is not part of 
the U.S. force or civilian component. The United States seeks to secure the greatest 
latitude possible for bringing service members accused of crimes in foreign countries 
back under its jurisdiction. 

In those cases where the host country retains the right to prosecute, the United 
States seeks, through the SOFA, to secure for the accused service member as many 
due process rights as possible. The United States then augments those safeguards 
by providing lawyers, translators and trial observers to the accused service member 
without charge. 

The Air Force will always seek the same procedural rights for U.S. service mem- 
bers facing trial in a foreign country that they are entitled to under the UCMJ and 
the Constitution. That may not always be possible given the sovereign status of the 
host nation within its borders. But, we will in all cases demand that U.S. service 
members be afforded an investigation and trial that are open to observation by U.S. 
representatives and are objectively fair. 

43. Senator Smith. Secretary England, I’m concerned about an organization affili- 
ated with CINCPAC called the “Asia-Pacific Center for Security Studies” — based in 
Hawaii. A retired Marine Lieutenant General, Hank Stackpole, who runs this orga- 
nization, told a conference in Australia that the Bush administration’s missile de- 
fense program would be destabilizing. Here’s the quotation: “I don’t believe, in my 
own personal view, that it is worth the effort to go ahead and create a space war 
field. . . . What rogue states are going to build ICBM that are easily targeted when 
you can do, you’ve heard the old argument, suit-case nuclear device somewhere in 
downtown New York.” First, he’s comparing apples and oranges — we have to worry 
about ICBM and suitcase nokes — but second, I’m concerned about an organization 
which is affiliated with PACOM that is undermining the president on missile de- 
fense. I would recommend that PACOM end its affiliation with this organization. 

Would you care to comment? 

Secretary England. Modeled after the George C. Marshall European Center for 
Security Studies, the Asia-Pacific Center for Security Studies was established to 
build on the strong bilateral relationships between the United States Pacific Com- 
mand and the Armed Forces of the nations in the Asia-Pacific region. The relation- 
ship between the Asia-Pacific Center for Security Studies and United States Pacific 
Command is an issue for the Secretary of Defense. 

44. Senator Smith. Secretary England, when the U.S. accidentally bombed the 
Chinese Embassy in Belgrade, the U.S. agreed to pay for refurbishment of the Em- 
bassy. On April 1, when the Chinese pilot crashed into the Navy EP-3 and forced 
an emergency landing on Hainan Island, we had to pay for a Russian transport to 
carry our aircraft back to the States. 

Is there any reason why the Navy did not ask the Chinese Government to pay 
for the damage it did to our aircraft over international waters? 

Secretary England. The U.S. Government did not request compensation for dam- 
age to the U.S. aircraft, nor did it address the issue of damages to the Chinese air- 
craft involved in the incident as raised by the People’s Republic of China. Further 
questions regarding these matters should be referred to the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 


SUBMARINE FORCE LEVEL 

45. Senator Smith. Secretary England, the Director of Undersea Warfare for the 
Navy volunteered that the submarine force wasn’t able to “do some of the national- 
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level missions that we’re asked to do.” He commented this spring that submarines 
have been pulled off those missions to go off and do other work. 

Reportedly, strategic intelligence tasking has doubled in the past 10 years, while 
the number of attack subs in the fleet have declined by 40 percent — what is the so- 
lution to this problem? 

Secretary England. The solution is two-fold. First, we must ensure our sub- 
marines are employed efficiently and effectively to carry out as many operational 
requirements as possible with existing resources. Second, we must preserve and ac- 
quire the right number of submarines in order to build up our SSN force structure. 

In the area of submarine employment practices, the interdeployment training 
cycle and maintenance periods have been reduced, deployment duration has been 
increased to 6 months for all submarine deployments, and our ships and crews are 
operating at maximum operating tempos. We are also proceeding with plans to 
homeport three submarines in Guam starting in 2002 to increase their availability 
for Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (ISR) missions in that theater. 
The submarine force providers are operating the forces as efficiently as possible. 
Further reductions in training time or deferrals of maintenance to increase oper- 
ational time would have a significant negative impact on submarine force material 
and personnel readiness. 

The remaining option, if we are to fulfill all of the current and projected ISR mis- 
sion requirements for submarines, is to increase force size. Increasing submarine 
force structure in the near and mid-term can be done by refueling existing SSNs 
otherwise scheduled for early inactivation and by converting SSBNs to SSGNs to 
boost the overall force structure and free SSNs to perform more intelligence mis- 
sions. In the President’s Fiscal Year 2002 Budget Proposal, we recommend new 
funding to begin converting SSBNs and to refuel one of the five SSNs scheduled for 
inactivation. For the long-term, fixing submarine force structure shortfalls can be 
done only by increasing the Virginia Class SSN build-rate to 2-3 per year as soon 
as possible. 

46. Senator Smith. Secretary England, if the Navy can’t meet U.S. intelligence re- 
quirements, what price are we paying in terms of readiness and isn’t good intel- 
ligence one of the most important missions of all, and one that should never be un- 
derfunded? 

Secretary England. Understanding the price paid in terms of national or military 
readiness is complicated by the fact that we cannot assess what we don’t know — 
i.e. what we have failed to hear or see due to a lack of submarine presence for intel- 
ligence collection. The best that can be done is to address examples, invariably high- 
ly classified examples, of situations where the submarine was the only “sensor” that 
was able to identify ad evaluate significant actions or capabilities of a potential ad- 
versary — even when all other intelligence collectors identified nothing. In the 1999 
Attack Submarine Study, Intelligence Surveillance and Reconnaissance (ISR) mis- 
sions were assessed by the Geographic CINCs as the highest priority missions for 
SSNs. In that study, the CINCs assessed the impact of not executing both current 
and future missions by articulating, at a classified level, detailed consequences of 
not executing specific missions. Because of submarines’ long dwell time and ability 
to collect intelligence covertly from close-in, the impact of unfilled submarine intel- 
ligence missions could include missed intelligence tippers for the National Command 
Authority, lost cueing for national sensors, or missed opportunities to observe and 
evaluate adversaries’ tactics and operating patterns. Although intangible by nature, 
all of these intelligence “gaps” degrade, to varying degrees, our Nation’s national se- 
curity and readiness. 

I heartily agree that intelligence requirements should not be underfunded. At the 
same time, I must guide the Navy within the budget limitations and with careful 
consideration of the resources required to support all of the Navy’s missions and 
operational requirements. 

47. Senator Smith. Secretary England, the U.S. and Russia signed a new bilateral 
maritime agreement recently ostensibly to facilitate trade between our Nations — I 
would like to know whether the Navy was consulted on this agreement? Can you 
explain why Puget Sound was left off the list of naval facilities that would have re- 
quired advance notification for Russian merchant vessels? (given we know the Rus- 
sians use “merchant” vessels for espionage and especially since Puget Sound was 
the site of the 1997 lasing incident involving the Russian, the Kapitan Mann-which 
caused eye damage to both the American and Canadian pilots). 

Secretary England. The Navy vetted the proposed bilateral maritime agreement 
with Russia through the Interagency. In the process, the Navy provided input to the 
Joint Staff in order to formulate a Department of Defense position for the U.S. nego- 
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tiating team. Puget Sound was removed from the port security list in 1991. The 
Navy has continuously expressed concern in the interagency process over that re- 
moval. 

48. Senator Smith. Secretary England, General Jones, and Admiral Clark, when 
we recently met, we discussed a myriad of subjects. During the meeting you men- 
tioned that you have been told that there is an approximate 25 percent excess in 
the military’s infrastructure. 

In light of such an estimate and given the President’s desire to withdraw from 
the island of Vieques by 2003, can we justify a continued presence on mainland 
Puerto Rico? 

Can you promise me that you will give serious consideration to closing Fort Bu- 
chanan and Naval Station Roosevelt Roads if the primary reason for their existence 
was to support operations on Vieques? 

Secretary England. The architecture and structure of Naval Station Roosevelt 
Roads has been built up over the years to support training in the Puerto Rico oper- 
ating areas. Without that training, and coupled with our need to effectively use 
tight resources, the issue of whether the Navy will maintain a presence on mainland 
Puerto Rico, and to what degree is a question that will require careful examination. 
We have stated that the Navy will conduct this examination during the course of 
our resource decision-making. 

General Jones. The issue of closing facilities in Puerto Rico is outside my purview 
as the Commandant of the Marine Corps. While Marine Corps forces utilize the 
training facilities on Vieques, the Marine Corps does not own or operate any facili- 
ties in Puerto Rico. For this reason, the issue of continued facilities presence in 
Puerto Rico is better directed to the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff 
of the Army and their Service Secretary, all of whom have facilities responsibilities 
in Puerto Rico in the form of Fort Buchanan and Naval Station Roosevelt Roads. 
Additionally, the Commander in Chief of Southern Command is a significant tenant 
at Fort Buchanan and his operations in the Southern Command Area of Respon- 
sibility must be taken into account when analyzing future facilities requirements in 
Puerto Rico. 

Admiral Clark. Bases are part of the overall structure that supports our combat 
capabilities. This “support of combat capability” is the value-added measurement 
that must be applied to all our Defense infrastructures. Naval Station Roosevelt 
Roads supports various missions related to the Atlantic Fleet Weapons Training Fa- 
cility, including Vieques. Any decisions regarding the value of this base must in- 
clude an objective review of the contribution to combat capability (in this case train- 
ing) that the base makes. This method of measuring value, the contribution to “sup- 
port of combat capability”, will be continually applied to our infrastructure, and I 
will certainly apply this criteria in any future assessments of the need for Naval 
Station Roosevelt Roads. 

The Army will have to address the Fort Buchanan portion of this question. With 
respect to Naval Station Roosevelt Roads (NSRR), the mission of the base is to sup- 
port training in the Puerto Rico operating area, to support U.S. Southern Command 
presence and outreach into South America, and support multi-agency drug interdic- 
tion efforts. Should training on the Vieques inner range cease, valuable training 
may continue to take place in the unencumbered sea and air space of the larger 
Puerto Rico operating area, in addition to continuation of the U.S. Southern Com- 
mand and drug interdiction missions. The Navy will conduct an examination to de- 
termine the extent of training to be performed in the Puerto Rico operating area 
and the required Navy presence at Naval Station Roosevelt Roads. 

49. Senator Smith. General Jones, what is the current status of the MPF(E) ini- 
tiative? What are its funding shortfalls and timeline for completion of the third and 
final ship? 

General JONES. The first MPF(E) ship, the USNS Harry L. Martin, is assigned 
to Maritime Prepositioning Squadron One (MPSRON 1) in the Mediterranean. 

Conversion of the USNS Stockham, MPF(E) ship two, was recently completed by 
NASSCO, San Diego, CA. The naming ceremony for the USNS Stockham occurred 
06 July 01 at Blount Island Command (BIC), Jacksonville, FL. The USNS Stockham 
will complete load out in July 2001 and join MPSRON 2 in Diego Garcia. 

We reached a major milestone and averted a work stoppage with our last MPF(E) 
ship to be fielded, the USNS Wheat / GTS Bazilaya. The new projected delivery date 
is late November 2001. Military Sealift Command (MSC) negotiated a contract 
modification (firm, fixed price vice cost plus contract) with Bender Shipbuilding (Mo- 
bile, AL) and additional funding of $11 million was provided from the National De- 
fense Sealift Fund (NDSF) for the USNS Wheat ! GTS Bazilaya conversion. 
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ABAYA POLICY 

50. Senator SMITH. Secretary Roche, I wrote to Secretary Rumsfeld, along with 
four of my colleagues, including Senator Collins on this committee, asking for an 
explanation of the DOD policy which requires female service members to don an 
abaya — which is standard wear for Muslim women, but is not a Saudi mandate — 
either for State Department female employees or for tourists. I have yet to receive 
an answer, but I have had a lot of women and men who have since voiced their 
outrage over this policy — arguing that it isn’t justifiable under any rationale — in- 
cluding force protection. An Air Force officer first went public about this, since her 
private efforts to reverse this Muslim garb edict were ignored for years — can you 
look into this and let me know when my letter will be answered substantively? 

Secretary Roche. As of 20 July, letters relating to this issue were in General 
Shelton’s office awaiting approval. We have assurances from his staff that the let- 
ters will be forwarded to the concerned Senators shortly. 


ROGUE NUCLEAR THREAT 

51. Senator Smith. Secretary Roche, an article from the Jerusalem Post (July 9) 
claims Iran will have a nuclear bomb by 2005, and that the Iranian Shahab-3 will 
be capable of reaching any point in Israel. The Iranians are believed to be already 
in possession of chemical and biological weapons of mass destruction. The arms con- 
trol lobby says we’re exaggerating the threat from “rogue” states — but what about 
the threat to U.S. forces deployed near rogue states — e.g. in Korea, in Japan, in 
Guam, in Europe, etc. — and the threat to our close allies, such as Israel? If the Ira- 
nians are to become nuclear-capable, how would that transform our debate over mis- 
sile defenses and the ABM Treaty? Are we going to wait for the surprise results 
of an Iranian test, as we witnessed with India (to the surprise and dismay of our 
intelligence community) — and then launch a crash program for deployment of mis- 
sile defenses? 

Secretary Roche. No “crash” program is necessary to protect U.S. troops and al- 
lies near rogue states that may be developing Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD). 
We have a robust capability and are developing additional capability against missile 
attack. The U.S. has currently fielded the Patriot missile defense system in areas 
close to rogue states to protect our troops and Allies. Additional Patriot systems are 
available in the U.S. to field worldwide if a new threat is perceived. We also have 
the capability to attack suspected sites of WMD launchers by using airpower and 
special operations units. In addition to these capabilities, the U.S. is developing ad- 
ditional layers of missile defense. Systems such as the Army’s THAAD, Navy Thea- 
ter Wide and the Air Force’s Airborne Laser will further strengthen our ability to 
deal with future threats. All of these systems are designed for use in a theater and 
have been judged to be compliant with the ABM treaty, which only addresses mis- 
sile defenses within the U.S. 


ACQUISITION REFORM 

52. Senator Smith. Secretary Roche, in his testimony before this committee on 
January, 11, 2001, the SECDEF pledged to undertake a wholesale reorganization 
of the acquisition process to reduce the time it takes to field new systems, Secretary 
Rumsfeld stated, and I quote, “The U.S. military needs to get on a new path that 
will permit the rapid introduction of advanced technology that can materially in- 
crease military effectiveness and decrease the cost of operating and maintaining those 
forces”. In previous communications with me you stated that the Air Force is fully 
committed to the expeditious development, procurement, and implementation of new 
technologies to “own the night” such as the Integrated Panoramic Night Vision Gog- 
gle. As you stated in your letter to me dated January 23, 2001, “Increasing our 
warfighters nightfield of view from 40 degrees to 100 degrees adds a combat dimen- 
sion not present in current night vision devices”. 

Do you agree with the SECDEF that we need to fundamentally reform the acqui- 
sition process in order to accelerate the development and delivery of key tech- 
nologies? Can you provide the committee with your plan to accelerate the delivery 
of the Integrated Panoramic Night Vision Goggle, and how your funding reflects 
your accelerated efforts. 

Secretary Roche. Yes, and we are working aggressively to improve our acquisition 
processes. We are embracing evolutionary and spiral development, experimenting 
with new ways to quickly fund and deliver promising technologies, and streamlining 
the requirements-writing process. 
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Delivering the Integrated Panoramic Night Vision Goggle to the field is not a 
question of process, but funding. Currently, estimated costs of $11. 3M RDT&E to 
fund flight test and ejection testing and $82. 7M Procurement across the FYDP are 
needed to field a baseline quantity of 2,200 units. There is no specific funding for 
this effort in the Fiscal Year 2002 President’s Budget. However the program is cur- 
rently competing with other Air Force requirements for fiscal year 2002 funding 
through one of our acquisition reform initiatives, the Warfighter Rapid Acquisition 
Program Process. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Rick Santorum 

TRANSFORMATION FUNDING 

53. Senator Santorum. Secretary White, last year, the Army terminated or re- 
structured seven programs to pay for the Army’s Transformation initiative. The 
Army believed these terminations and restructurings were necessary because the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense was unable to provide additional funds to support 
transforming the Army. Congress then restored several of these programs because 
of existing Army requirements. What assurance can you provide that the Army’s 
Transformation initiative is fully funded in the Fiscal Year 2002 Budget Amend- 
ment? If the Transformation effort is not fully funded, what are some of the trade- 
offs or choices that the Army will have to consider to see that this effort is ade- 
quately funded? 

Secretary White. The fiscal year 2002 budget generates sustainable momentum 
for Army Transformation, although not at optimal levels. We invested in Objective 
Force research, development, testing, and evaluation to set the stage for moderniza- 
tion of equipment; continued fielding the Interim Brigade Combat Teams; and fund- 
ed modernization of key Legacy Force systems to enhance force capabilities. We 
made a number of tradeoffs to ensure a well-balanced Army program and will con- 
tinue to evaluate competing requirements in our efforts to transform. 

GRIZZLY 

54. Senator Santorum. General Shinseki, the Army’s Grizzly is a Military Load 
Class 70 complex obstacle-breaching vehicle that integrates advanced countermine 
and counter-obstacle capabilities into a single survivable system. The Grizzly incor- 
porates a full-width mine clearing blade, a power driven arm for obstacle reduction 
and digging and a commander’s control station (crew compartment) on a refurbished 
Ml tank chassis. The Grizzly will be capable of breaching other types of natural and 
man-made, simple and complex obstacles, creating a lane for vehicles to follow. The 
Grizzly is designed to provide our maneuver forces with mobility support (i.e., 
counter-obstacle breaching) for decisive operations. 

The fiscal year 2001 Army budget request included decisions to restructure or “di- 
vest” a number of programs in order to provide some of the resources to support 
its Transformation to achieve the ambitious deployment goals outlined in the Octo- 
ber 1999 Army Vision. Grizzly was one of the programs that was terminated. Prior 
to this action being taken, the Grizzly breacher was scheduled to be fielded in 2004. 

Last year, the Senate Armed Services Committee authorized $108 million in fund- 
ing to restore the program. The committee did so because it believes that critical 
mobility systems like the Grizzly must be continued to correct critical operational 
shortfalls for deployed forces. The Senate Appropriations Committee provided only 
$15 million in research and development funding for fiscal year 2001. In the end, 
only $15 million in funding was provided for Grizzly. 

If the Grizzly breacher is not fielded, the Army will have to rely on the M728 
Combat Engineer Vehicle (CEV), an armored vehicle which consists of a basic 
M60A1 tank with a hydraulically operated debris blade, a 165mm turret-mounted 
demolition gun, a retractable boom, and a winch. The CEV was placed in service 
in 1965 with a total of 291 vehicles. During Operation Desert Storm the CEV proved 
unable to maneuver with the heavy force due to the inability of the M60 chassis 
and power train to keep pace with the M1A1. 

What is the level of support requested for fiscal year 2002 for the Grizzly breach- 
er? If the Grizzly breacher is not fielded, how does the Army intend to meet its re- 
quirements for decisive operations? What are the costs associated with sustaining 
the CEV? 

General Shinseki. The Grizzly program is not funded in the Fiscal Year 2002 
President’s Budget. 

For the Legacy and Interim Forces, the Army will continue using the current de- 
liberate breaching tactics of sequentially orchestrating multiple systems with sol- 
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diers on the ground to affect a breach in support of mounted operations. Deliberate 
breaching operations are resource and time intensive. Current systems used in sup- 
port of breaching operations include the Armored Combat Earthmover for breaching 
craters and ditches, the Armored Vehicle Launched Bridge for breaching ditches, the 
Armored Battalion Countermine Set used to proof lanes in minefields, the Mine 
Clearing Line Charge used to breach minefields, the bangalore torpedo used to clear 
mines, and dismounted soldiers employed to reduce wire obstacles and to reduce 
other obstacles with explosives. For the Objective Force, Future Combat System con- 
cepts are under development. These will ensure we meet our requirements for deci- 
sive operations. 

There are no sustainment costs for the CEV, the vehicle was retired from service 
in 1998. However, 14 vehicles remain in the inventory. Four of these vehicles were 
converted into special purpose, remotely controlled, mine clearing vehicles in the 
Balkans. The remaining 10 vehicles are located at Anniston Army Depot and are 
cannibalized for spare parts to support the four operational mine clearing vehicles. 

We do not have fiscal year 2001 cost data for these vehicles. However, historical 
fiscal year 2000 data show sustainment costs at $533,948. This cost was based on 
a total operational tempo of 560 miles for the four operating mine clearing vehicles. 

55. Senator Santorum. Secretary England, the T-6A Joint Primary Aircraft 
Training System (JPATS) turboprop is designed as a dedicated training aircraft pos- 
sessing jet-like handling characteristics. Replacing the Air Force’s T-37 and the 
Navy’s T-34C aircraft, the T-6A will offer better performance and significant im- 
provements in training effectiveness, safety, cockpit accommodations and oper- 
ational capabilities. Powered by a PT6A-68 turboprop engine with a four-blade pro- 
peller, it features a stepped-tandem, cockpit configuration, with the instructor’s rear 
seat raised slightly to improve visibility from the’ rear cockpit; modern avionics; and 
improved egress systems. 

Briefing materials provided by the Navy note that the Service had originally in- 
tended to purchase 24 JPATS aircraft. Last year, the Navy purchased 24 trainers 
to continue modernizing its inventory of training aircraft. However, this year it ap- 
pears that the Navy has not requested funds to purchase any JPATS aircraft in fis- 
cal year 2002. 

Please explain this decision and please note the impact on the industrial base, 
which ramped up from producing 12 JPATS for fiscal year 2000 to 24 JPATS for 
fiscal year 2001. That is, what will be impact on the JPATS producer if no addi- 
tional aircraft are purchased in fiscal year 2002? How is the Navy planning to fill 
the 24-aircraft gap? 

Secretary England. The T-34C is a safe and reliable aircraft and has sufficient 
service life remaining to satisfy Navy requirements for several more years. The 
Navy conducted a prioritized review of Navy programs including the Joint Primary 
Aircraft Training System (JPATS) procurement profiles. In this review all options 
were investigated, including maintaining the T-34C in service longer than pre- 
viously envisioned. JPATS procurement was deferred to fund more urgent compet- 
ing priorities and take better advantage of the service life remaining on the T-34C. 

Previously, the procurement profile would have resulted in a production rate in 
excess of economic order quantity. While this was a boon to industry in the short 
run, the end of the Air Force buy in fiscal year 2007 would have resulted in a Navy 
buy (of 24) far below minimum sustaining rate and at a premium cost to the Navy. 
By deferring the Navy buy to post Air Force procurement, we optimize the remain- 
ing life on the T-34C and allow the Navy to commence procurement at an economic 
order quantity in the future. This would provide industry with long-term steady 
state production and minimize the near-term fiscal year 2002 quantity reduction im- 
pact. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Pat Roberts 

56. Senator Roberts. General Jones, your statement refers to the differences be- 
tween the terms transformation and modernization. Please explain for the commit- 
tee the basic differences between these two terms as they relate to the Marine 
Corps. 

General JONES. Unlike the other services that have undergone a major restructur- 
ing in response to the changing strategic and operational landscapes of the post 
Cold War world, the Marine Corps has been assigned a role and organized, trained, 
and equipped as an expeditionary force in readiness that is as relevant today as it 
was in 1952 when Congress established in law the role of the Marine Corps. The 
Marine Corps has neither had to downsize nor reshape itself as a result of the Cold 
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War. Instead, the Marine Corps has continued to follow a plan for developing addi- 
tional capabilities needed to hone its ability to conduct its assigned role against the 
changing threat in the 21st century. 

Absent a change of role as a result of the end of the Cold War, the Marine Corps 
has sought to modernize its forces through selective acquisition of new equipment 
that takes advantage of emerging technologies such as precision weapons, informa- 
tion technology, new engines, stealth technology, etc. In some cases, such as the 
Light Weight 155mm Howitzer, the intent is to replace existing equipment that is 
past its service life. In other cases — such as the MV-22 and AAAV — the ideas for 
the technologies were developed during the 1980s to enable new operational con- 
cepts while the technologies to build the equipment have not been sufficiently devel- 
oped until 20 years later. In this sense, modernization through the addition of new 
equipment that will provide a major increase in the depth and speed that the Ma- 
rine Corps can carry out its assigned role as an inherently naval expeditionary force 
will result in potentially revolutionary increased capabilities but without a major re- 
structuring and transformational change in the operating forces of the Marine 
Corps. 

Accordingly, modernization as used by the Marine Corps explicitly means reshap- 
ing the Marine Corps capabilities to meet the future through the selective acquisi- 
tion of new equipment that will enable the execution of Expeditionary Maneuver 
Warfare in support of emerging joint warfighting concepts. Modernization does lead 
to quantum increases in capability; however, because it is part of an on-going proc- 
ess of Marine Corps combat development there is no requirement for a major shift 
in the way the Service trains, organizes, and equips Marine Corps operating forces 
that is implicit in the term transformation. 

To the Marine Corps, transformation is a continuing process that spans decades 
of innovation and experimentation with the implementation of new systems, oper- 
ational and organizational concepts. It involves the development of new operational 
concepts, refinement of enabling capabilities through experimentation, and the de- 
velopment of new organizations, tactics, techniques, procedures and technologies as 
necessary to turn these concepts into warfighting capabilities. 

57. Senator Roberts. General Jones, your statement highlights concerns you have 
regarding the 2001 congressionally-mandated PERSTEMPO program. Could you 
please comment on some of your concerns and recommended solutions? 

General JONES. The Marine Corps understands the intent of the PERSTEMPO 
legislation, is fully complying by actively tracking and managing the PERSTEMPO 
of our marines, and will report to Congress as required. However, we have several 
concerns: The high-deployment per diem payment equates to paying premiums for 
doing what we do as normal operations and deployments in support of the nation. 
PERSTEMPO requirements put our commanders on the horns of a dilemma by 
causing them to make decisions they wouldn’t ordinarily make: Use scarce Oper- 
ations and Maintenance funds to pay per diem, or; break the continuity and cohe- 
sion of units to avoid putting some marines over the 400 day threshold, or; reduce 
the amount of necessary re-deployment training so that individuals will not break 
the 400-day threshold during the deployment. We ask that Congress recognize that 
the PERSTEMPO legislation is a new requirement and the full impact is not known 
at this time. We need time to fully assess the impact and possible unintended ad- 
verse consequences and implement any necessary corrective actions. The Marine 
Corps recommends delaying the requirement to begin paying the high-deployment 
per diem payments, for those exceeding the 400 day threshold, until 1 October 2003. 
This delay allows the Services the time to use the tools we have devised to manage 
PERSTEMPO before we are required to start the payments. Using our tools, we will 
be able to reduce PERSTEMPO to the least possible amount and have time to budg- 
et for the PERSTEMPO per diem that we must pay. 

58. Senator ROBERTS. General Jones, your statement highlights the Marine Corps’ 
efforts to move beyond traditional amphibious assault to advanced expeditionary op- 
erations from land and from sea. Please explain what expeditionary means as ap- 
plied to the Marine Corps. 

General JONES. To the Marine Corps, expeditionary implies an ethos and state of 
mind. It defines both a constant state of readiness for deployment as well as a re- 
quired preparation to adapt to a wide range of missions and warfighting conditions. 
As a naval service, the Marine Corps is specifically tailored to serve as part of a 
seabased operation. However, the same qualities that make it readily adaptable to 
a variety of seabased missions make it a force of choice for a number of expedition- 
ary missions that are not necessarily seabased in nature. 
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The Marine Corps is expeditionary by culture and transformational by design. Its 
organizational paradigm has been proven fundamentally sound and relevant, pro- 
viding templates to forge innovation for the future. Each Marine Air-Ground Task 
Force (MA&TF) is an integrated combined-arms team, modular and scalable to meet 
the unique requirements of the specific mission, including leading or enabling joint 
and coalition operations. The objective is to develop the capability to use the sea 
both as maneuver space and sanctuary for reach back to integrated long-range pre- 
cision fires, network centric command and control, adaptive integrated seabased lo- 
gistic support, and assembly of follow-on forces. 

At the same time, the Marine Corps is capable of expeditionary operations that 
are not seabased. Historically, marines have been a force of choice for a variety of 
expeditionary missions that have not been seabased such as sustained support of 
the United Nations efforts in Somalia, and aviation support of joint operations over 
Bosnia and Kosovo from an expeditionary airbase at Aviano, Italy. During Desert 
Storm, marine expeditionary forces were among the first on the ground in Saudi 
Arabia through maritime prepositioning in support of an expeditionary operation 
that was hosted by a friendly nation rather than conducted from a seabase. 

As the Marine Corps modernizes with the addition of the AAAV and MV-22 it 
will have certain inherent capabilities for power projection that will enable even 
greater reach for Marine Corps operating forces operating either from the seabase 
or from intermediate staging bases ashore. This expanded reach will permit forcible 
entry operations over a much greater range of shoreline making it less predictable 
and vulnerable than traditional amphibious assaults against established defenses. 
At the same time, the addition of the MV-22 will provide an extraordinary exten- 
sion in the range that marine expeditionary forces will be able to be projected from 
either sea or land bases in order to pursue the range of humanitarian and crisis 
response missions that U.S. military forces are required to conduct in addition to 
more traditional forcible entry operations. 

59. Senator ROBERTS. General Jones, how does the Marine Corps define its am- 
phibious lift requirement? To what extent is this requirement being met today? Is 
this requirement being re-examined as part of the ongoing defense review? 

General Jones. The naval warfighting requirement, the capability the Marine 
Corps strives to provide to our Nation, remains at 3.0 Marine Expeditionary Brigade 
Assault Echelons. The long standing requirement for an amphibious force structure 
plan that supports lift for 3.0 Marine Expeditionary Brigade Assault Echelons, as 
stated in the Department of the Navy’s 1990 Integrated Amphibious Operations and 
USMC Air Support Requirements Study, the 1992 Mobility Requirements Study, 
and reemphasized in congressional testimony and the Secretary of Defense’s 26 
June 2000 Report On Naval Vessel Force Structure Requirements, remains a prior- 
ity requirement. 

To determine amphibious ship requirements in this context, a Marine Expedition- 
ary Brigade is measured by the five fingerprints of lift consisting of troops, square 
feet for vehicles, cubic feet for cargo, vertical take off and landing spots, and landing 
craft air cushioned spots. Today’s active amphibious fleet is capable of lifting the 
following Marine Expeditionary Brigade Assault Echelon equivalents: Troops — 2.72; 
Vehicle square feet — 2.1; Cargo cubic feet — 3.71; Vertical Take Off and Landing 
spots — 3.25; and Landing Craft Air Cushioned spots — 3.5. Shortfalls in active am- 
phibious ships remain an area of concern. 

Naval amphibious ships combined with embarked marines provide forward pres- 
ence and flexible crisis response forces for employment in support of foreign policy 
objectives. These forces provide the most formidable amphibious forcible entry capa- 
bility in the world. Amphibious lift requirements are formulated to support the Na- 
tional military strategy, satisfy combat surge requirements, and can also be tailored 
to meet real world day-to-day commitments. Although this particular requirement 
is not being examined as part of the ongoing Quadrennial Defense Review, the Ma- 
rine Corps, expeditionary by nature and transformational by design, continuously 
reexamines requirements to ensure validity. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Wayne Allard 

OUT-OF-POCKET EXPENSES 

60. Senator Allard. Secretary Roche, Secretary White, and General Shinseki, I 
have long been concerned on the high out of pocket expenses of military personnel 
living off post in the Colorado Springs area and now outside of Buckley Air Force 
Base. The reduction of out of pocket expenses for military personnel living offpost 
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is long over due. Can you comment on your efforts to meet the goal of reducing or 
eliminating these costs and increasing the availability of housing on these installa- 
tions? 

Secretary Roche. In 2000, the Secretary of Defense directed that BAH would pay 
for 100 percent of the median out-of-pocket expenses by 2005. BAH is being 
transitioned over the next few years to avoid any sizable changes to allowances. 
2000 BAH rates were set at 18.9 percent out-of-pocket, 2001 is 15 percent, 2002 will 
be 11.3 percent, 2003 — 7.5 percent, 2004 — 3.5 percent, and 2005 — 0 percent. 

The Air Force, along with DOD, is on track to meet the milestones of this reduc- 
tion plan to decrease out-of-pocket expense. However, these improvements generate 
large DOD bills: $486 million for fiscal year 2002, $614 million for fiscal year 2003, 
$635 million for fiscal year 2004, and $718 million for fiscal year 2005. Continued 
congressional support is needed to pay for housing allowance reform and process im- 
provements. 

Our Family Housing Master Plan (FHMP) identifies locations where there is not 
a sufficient supply of affordable and adequate units in the local community. The 
FHMP identifies a future requirement to construct 80 additional units at Peterson 
AFB in Colorado Springs and 201 units for Buckley AFB in Denver. Consistent with 
this plan, our fiscal year 2002 program includes a privatization project to construct 
201 units for Buckley AFB. 

Secretary White and General SHINSEKI. The Army has been on a campaign to re- 
duce out-of-pocket expenses. We have concentrated our efforts on the largest areas 
where out-of-pocket expenses occur: basic pay, housing, medical care, and perma- 
nent change of station (PCS) moves. With the help of Congress, we have been able 
to obtain pay raises at a rate higher than the National employment cost index 
through 2006. 

The Secretary of Defense established a goal to eliminate out-of-pocket housing ex- 
penses by fiscal year 2005 through increases to the basic allowance for housing. This 
initiative should increase off-post housing available to soldiers in the local commu- 
nity. At Fort Carson, the housing privatization contractor is constructing an addi- 
tional 840 housing units on post to meet the housing needs of soldiers assigned 
there. 

The Army has achieved substantial improvements to health care that our soldiers 
and their families receive. TRICARE Remote, elimination and reduction of co-pays, 
and reduction of pharmacy costs will help eliminate soldier out-of-pocket expendi- 
tures. Healthcare improvement is an ongoing process, and we will continue to adjust 
to meet the needs of an ever-changing world. 

A multi-service working group is reviewing ways to reduce out-of-pocket expenses 
related to PCS moves. The working group is reviewing ways to streamline the mov- 
ing process, introduce cost efficiencies, and improve entitlements for service mem- 
bers during and after their move. 


FORCE STRUCTURE 

61. Senator Allard. General Ryan and General Shinseki, we often hear reports 
that the PERSTEMPO and the OPTEMPO are high and that the services are hav- 
ing difficulty maintaining them with the current force structure. An increased reli- 
ance on the Reserve components has had a positive effect, but they too are suffering 
from a high OPTEMPO. At the readiness hearing last September, the service chiefs 
implied that the Quadrennial Defense Review would likely return a recommenda- 
tion to increase the size of our force structure, particularly in the Army. Yet in the 
fiscal year 2002 budget, all services maintain the same number of troops. How are 
you going to reduce the negative effects of a high PERSTEMPO and OPTEMPO now 
and in future years? 

General Ryan. The Expeditionary Aerospace Force (EAF) construct addresses high 
PERSTEMPO and OPTEMPO by spreading deployment requirements over a larger 
Total Force pool and making deployments more predictable for our airmen and their 
families. Ten Aerospace Expeditionary Forces (AEFs) and two Aerospace Expedition- 
ary Wings (AEWs) represent the core of the EAF’s deployable combat power and for- 
ward presence capability. Employing a rotational cycle allows us to manage the 
force better by making more Air Force people available for deployments and deter- 
mining when, where, and how to focus contingency OPTEMPO relief. We are also 
reviewing and “rightsizing” the number and type of airmen we deploy in support 
of contingency deployments. The AEF schedule further helps us identify shortfalls 
in the current force and make appropriate changes to our investment strategies. We 
are exploring options to reduce the tempo for Low Density/High Demand (LD/HD) 
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assets, standoff precision weapons capability, and Suppression of Enemy Air De- 
fense (SEAD) capabilities, but the bottom line is there are no quick fixes. 

We have also taken steps to ensure we have sufficient personnel to support future 
OPTEMPO and PERSTEMPO demands by addressing our total end-strength. The 
Air Force’s programmed-end strength was reduced from 357,000 in fiscal year 2001 
to 352,200 in fiscal year 2002. We are no longer attempting to achieve this reduced 
end strength and have added back 6,600 billets in pursuit of a new fiscal year 2002 
programmed end strength of 358,800. In addition to adequate manpower, we con- 
tinue to focus on other quality of life issues which address the effects of 
PERSTEMPO by providing improved family support, better working conditions, and 
improved compensation. 

General Shinseki. Please allow me this opportunity to define the terms 
PERSTEMPO, OPTEMPO, and deployment tempo or DEPTEMPO. OPTEMPO is 
the annual operating miles or hours for major equipment or systems in battalion- 
level or equivalent organizations. PERSTEMPO is the number of days an individual 
soldier is engaged in official duties at a location or under circumstances that make 
it infeasible to spend off-duty time in his or her normal residence. DEPTEMPO is 
the average number of days spent away from barracks or quarters for training or 
operational deployments. DEPTEMPO is measured as the number of days a unit 
would have to deploy as a whole. 

That said, I can best answer your question from a DEPTEMPO perspective. The 
Army has studied DEPTEMPO and associated readiness issues and implemented 
several initiatives to improve the readiness of the force, mitigate the impacts of de- 
ployments, and improve the well being of our soldiers and their families. 

The Army manning initiative has significantly improved the personnel readiness 
of our combat divisions. We have manned these units to 100 percent of their author- 
ized personnel to ensure they have the resources to execute and sustain the full 
range of missions they might be assigned. Fully manning the divisions has reduced 
personnel turbulence and increased unit readiness. 

We have implemented a corps alignment policy that tasks one corps at a time to 
support both Bosnia and Kosovo? allowing the other corps to focus on collective 
training requirements and quality of life. We believe this policy can provide addi- 
tional leader focus and predictability to both deploying and non-deploying units. 

The Army has increased the use of our Reserve component for overseas deploy- 
ments to distribute mission load, mitigate active force shortfalls, and reduce active 
component DEPTEMPO. At the same time, our Reserve component soldiers have de- 
veloped valuable mission experience. We have studied the frequency, deployment, 
and recovery for our Reserve components. We are adapting our model for mobiliza- 
tion, training, and deployment for contingency operations to reduce the impact on 
soldiers, families, and employers. 

The Army has implemented a deployment policy that limits operational employ- 
ment to 179 days. Where appropriate, based on specific mission requirements, we 
have reduced deployment lengths to as low as 120 and even 90 days. We are imple- 
menting PERSTEMPO legislation directed by the National Defense Authorization 
Act of Fiscal Years 2000 and 2001 that requires general officer involvement in deci- 
sions to deploy soldiers for greater than 182 days over a moving 365-day window. 
Additionally, the Army also implemented a PERSTEMPO tracking and management 
system and a stabilization policy that prevents soldiers from back to back deploy- 
ments. The Army also designs and announces deployment schedules to ensure de- 
ployments are spread throughout the force and to offer a greater degree of predict- 
ability of deployments. We continue to study ways to reduce soldier time away from 
home. 


DEPARTURE AREA CONTROL GROUP OPERATIONS AT PETERSON AIR FORCE BASE 

62. Senator Allard. General Shinseki, in your written statement, you state the 
budget meets the Army’s strategic mobility goal of fiscal year 2003. Does this in- 
clude the Army’s requirement for a building at Peterson Air Force Base to support 
the Departure Area Control Group operations? It is my understanding that building 
has been slipped to fiscal year 2004. Please explain. 

General Shinseki. The budget does not include the building at Peterson Air Force 
Base to support the Departure Area Control Group operations. During the fiscal 
year 2002 program review and subsequent discussions, U.S. Army Forces Command 
requested that funds programmed for the Departure Area Control Group building 
be reprioritized and reallocated to support the Sabre Hall project at Fort Stewart. 
The funds were subsequently reallocated with the understanding that since there 
is no funding for the Army Strategic Mobility Program in fiscal year 2004, the De- 
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parture Area Control Group building would compete within the Army’s normal in- 
stallation infrastructure program, until such time as funding becomes available. The 
project may also be considered in a planned follow-on program to the Army Strate- 
gic Mobility Program in support of Army Transformation, which will be the Army 
Power Projection Program. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Susan Collins 

63. Senator COLLINS. General Jones, you recently testified to the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Defense that “the future of naval precision fires is rep- 
resented by the Zumwalt class DD-21 Land- Attack Destroyer and the development 
of an Extended Range Guided Munition.” Further, General Nyland testified before 
our Seapower Subcommittee that the Marine Corps, at present, lacks organic fire 
support capabilities. General Nyland highlighted the need and requirement for the 
Advanced Gun System currently scheduled to deploy on DD-21, which would help 
to address this sustained fire support shortfall. He went on to state that, “I am con- 
fident that the top-down strategy review will reveal, given the state of the world 
and the potential for future conflict, that DD-21s validity and value will be certain 
to be characterized as a necessity and a relevant element of the future security.” 
Taken together, these planned enhancements will dramatically improve the range, 
responsiveness, accuracy, and lethality of the Naval Surface Fire Support provided 
to forces ashore. General Jones, would you agree that the attributes and tech- 
nologies, such as the Advanced Gun System, Extended Range Guided Munitions, 
and Land Attack Standard Missile, currently scheduled to deploy on DD-21 will 
make significant strides in addressing this critical fires support shortfall? 

How key is the DD-21 program to transforming our naval surface fires capabili- 
ties? 

General Jones. The attributes and technologies being developed for DD-21 are 
vital for meeting the Marine Corps’ Naval Surface Fire Support (NSFS) require- 
ments. The Navy has recognized the current deficiency in NSFS and has embarked 
upon a two-phased program to eventually satisfy the requirements of the Marine 
Corps. 

Near-term programs such as the 5762 gun, Extended Range Guided Munition and 
Land Attack Standard Missile will provide an enhanced NSFS capability, but will 
not meet all of the range and lethality requirements for supporting the Marine Air 
Ground Task Force in future expeditionary operations. These systems will enhance 
the fires support capability of the Navy in the near-term, but will also provide a 
means by which to leverage technological development to reduce the developmental 
costs of far-term. Specifically, the technological developments supporting the 5-inch 
Extended Range Guided Munition program will directly benefit the 155mm Long 
Range Land Attack Projectile under development for the Advanced Gun System for 
DD-21. 

In the far-term, the 155mm Advanced Gun System, with a family of precision- 
guided and ballistic ammunition, and the Advanced Land Attack Missile, with a 
family of general use and specialty warheads, will fully meet these requirements. 
The capabilities provided by the DD-21 and its associated systems remain vital to 
realizing the full potential of Expeditionary Maneuver Warfare and the conduct of 
expeditionary operations and sustained operations ashore in a fluid, non-linear 
battlespace. 


OBJECTIVE CREW SERVED WEAPON 

64. Senator Collins. Secretary White and General Shinseki, the Objective Crew 
Served Weapon (OCSW) is a perfect example of leap-ahead technology to support 
Army Transformation. The advanced materials from which it is made, and the in- 
creased lethality and survivability that come from this weapon should push it to the 
forefront of Transformation, yet it has taken a back seat to other work. As Sec- 
retary, can we expect you to press forward on this weapon system and ensure that 
our fighting men and women have the best possible equipment? General Shinseki, 
would you care to add any comments on this program? 

Secretary White. I agree that the OCSW has great potential to provide our sol- 
diers with a lighter, more lethal weapon system that has leap-ahead characteristics. 
Rather than saying that this program has taken a back seat, I would say that more 
work needs to be done before the Army can commit to full development and fielding. 
The Army has applied lessons learned from the Objective Individual Combat Sys- 
tem. Among those lessons are ensuring that the system is sufficiently mature before 
transferring it from the science and technology base to a program manager and ad- 
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dressing important issues, such as affordability, reliability, and manufacturability. 
Once these issues have been resolved, the Army will have confidence that OCSW 
is ready for transition to system development and demonstration and follow-on pro- 
curement. The Army shares your desire to get OCSW in soldiers’ hands as soon as 
possible. 

General Shinseki. I agree with Secretary White that OSCW, when successfully 
developed and fielded, will provide leap-ahead capabilities. I would add that OCSW 
will greatly enhance the lethality and survivability of dismounted warriors. It also 
has potential as an armament for vehicles. OCSW’s ability to engage targets in defi- 
lade at extended range offers the Army warfighting capabilities that we need. 

65. Senator Collins. Secretary England, we have discussed the P-3 aircraft as 
an integral part of our current war plans, patrol and reconnaissance programs be- 
fore, and the fact that the average age of the P-3 platform is roughly 25 years old. 
While aircraft avionics upgrades have kept the plane relevant and viable in today’s 
threat environment, the airframe itself is reaching the end of its useful service life. 
I am aware that an ongoing service life assessment program is studying this air- 
frame fatigue life issue and that there is an ongoing Analysis of Alternatives under- 
way to look at the Multi-Mission Aircraft as a follow-on to the P-3 program. 

What will the fiscal year 2002 budget amendment allow us to do to further extend 
the life of our current P-3 aircraft and/or further identify a follow-on program to 
meet this critical patrol and reconnaissance Navy mission? 

Secretary England. The fiscal year 2002 amended budget contains $53.8 million 
of Research, Development, Testing, and Evaluation funding to conduct the next 
phase of the planned acquisition (Component Advanced Development) for the P-3 
replacement aircraft. Contracts will be signed with one or more contractors to fur- 
ther refine concepts proposed late in 2000. The Navy plans to continue work on 
analyses supporting development of acquisition documentation, performance speci- 
fications, and acquisition planning required by current directives and law. 

66. Senator COLLINS. Secretary England, do you agree that the Department needs 
to actively pursue and apply resources in the near-term to ensure that we can con- 
tinue the P—3 reconnaissance operations without impacting readiness, as these 
aging aircraft reach the end of their useful service life? 

Secretary England. The Navy agrees that the capability provided by P-3 aircraft 
is a core capability it intends to leverage in the future. The Navy is actively pursu- 
ing alternative funding options that minimize impact on readiness within budgetary 
constraints. 

[Whereupon, at 12:54 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning everybody. The committee meets 
this morning to receive testimony on ballistic missile defense poli- 
cies and programs in the proposed fiscal year 2002 amended budget 
from Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz and the Director 
of the Ballistic Missile Defense Organization, Lt. Gen. Ron Kadish. 
I welcome you both to the committee this morning. 

We are 2 days away from the first attempted intercept test in 
over a year of a missile defense system intended to address the 
possibility of a limited long-range missile attack from a nation such 
as North Korea, Iran, or Iraq. All of us hope that Saturday’s test 
will be successful. However, the future of a research program will 
not hinge on the success or failure of any one test. Learning wheth- 
er or not a system can be developed and understanding the true 
costs will take many tests over many years. But there is a more 
fundamental uncertainty than the outcome of Saturday’s test or fu- 
ture tests. Would a National Missile Defense system that is unilat- 
erally deployed conflict with a treaty to produce a destabilizing re- 
sponse from other countries and increase the threat of proliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction? Further, would that response in- 
crease the possibility that the unimaginable horrors of a nuclear 
attack would be reigned upon us as a result of breaching the trea- 
ty? Would such a system make the United States, in other words, 
more secure or less secure? Is it worth risking those reactions to 
a unilateral deployment, particularly given the fact that we’re told 
by the intelligence community that a ballistic missile is the least 
likely means of delivering a weapon of mass destruction and that 
a truck, a ship, or a suitcase would be more reliable, less costly, 
and have no return address? These fundamental policy questions 
will be the focus of later hearings. 

Today we will try to understand the budget request for missile 
defense programs that the administration has presented for fiscal 
year 2002. The administration is proposing a large increase for 
missile defense — a $3 billion or 57 percent increase over the cur- 
rent fiscal year — while proposing to decrease investments in other 
critical areas of the defense budget, such as procurement, science 
and technology, and even some readiness areas. Secretary Rums- 
feld told the committee 2 weeks ago that the “taxpayers have a 
right to demand that we spend their money wisely.” Well, a 57 per- 
cent increase is a huge amount for any program to absorb and 
spend wisely and efficiently in a single year. The administration 
proposes to spend $8 billion on missile defense in fiscal year 2002 
but the Pentagon has not provided Congress the details of how it 
intends to spend that $8 billion. General Kadish briefed the com- 
mittee 3 weeks ago on his recommendations to the Secretary of De- 
fense. Two weeks ago Secretary Rumsfeld told us that the actual 
details of the R&D budget for missile defense are still in a state 
of flux. The administration’s plans for missile defense for fiscal 
year 2002 have been harder to zero in on than a target in a missile 
defense test. 

The purpose of today’s hearing is to attempt to get specific de- 
tails on activities proposed in this budget request and clear an- 
swers to critical questions. Among the questions is whether any 
proposed activities in the administration’s fiscal year 2002 budget 
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request for missile defense would be in conflict with the Anti-ballis- 
tic Missile (ABM) Treaty. General Kadish addressed this very ques- 
tion in a briefing to the committee 3 weeks ago. He said that if all 
of his recommendations for missile defense were implemented, 
there would be no conflict with the ABM Treaty in fiscal year 2002. 
We have put the question of possible violations of the treaty in fis- 
cal year 2002 to Secretary Rumsfeld twice in recent hearings. Sec- 
retary Rumsfeld first told the committee 3 weeks ago that “I don’t 
think the 2002 budget is a problem in that regard.” He then told 
the committee 2 weeks ago that “we don’t know for sure.” On July 
2, I sent a letter to Secretary Rumsfeld asking the following ques- 
tion: “Are their any activities proposed to be carried out with the 
funding you are requesting for missile defense in fiscal year 2002 
that would not be in compliance with the ABM Treaty and, if car- 
ried out, either would cause a violation of the treaty or would cause 
the United States to give notice under the provisions of the treaty 
that we would withdraw from the treaty?” I’ve yet to receive an an- 
swer to my July 2 letter. 

This morning the press reports that the administration has in- 
formed our allies that our missile defense research and develop- 
ment activities will conflict with the ABM Treaty in a matter of 
months, not years. That is exactly the question that I’ve been ask- 
ing the administration for weeks without getting an answer. If 
press reports are true, Congress will need to decide within months 
whether to fund research and development activities that conflict 
with the ABM Treaty. The consequences of such funding and the 
responsibility that goes with it are serious. Secretary Wolfowitz 
will, I am sure, tell us if the reports in the papers are true and 
that we have informed our allies and Russia that “these tests will 
come into conflict with the ABM Treaty in months, not years.” 

The President alone has the right to withdraw from a treaty, but 
Congress has the heavy responsibility of determining whether or 
not to appropriate the funds for activities that conflict with a trea- 
ty. Knowing the consequences of the budget actions requested of us 
is essential, not just for those who are concerned about whether a 
treaty violation would leave America less secure. It is also essential 
for those who are concerned about the huge 1-year increase in 
funding for missile defense given other pressing defense needs. 

Senator Warner. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I 
examined the article this morning. I think the only detail that I 
could determine was in the Washington Post and the Secretary I 
think has verified it, that emanated from briefings on Capitol Hill 
yesterday and it’s sort of a gathering of fragmentary reports that 
there is not a single press release in place. So, I hope we give our 
witnesses this morning, whom I welcome with you, the benefit of 
the doubt and we should hopefully receive the testimony today. I’ve 
reviewed Secretary Wolfowitz’s statement, the complete and accu- 
rate statement by the administration that was made yesterday. 
But you and I have been engaged here some 23 years in this com- 
mittee, in all types of reviews, of this issue of missile defense and 
it’s been a long and arduous uphill climb. In that period of time, 
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we have now reached, I think, clarity that all agree on here in the 
United States as well as abroad. There is a threat. 

It is absolutely the duty of any president of the United States to 
step up and prepare our Nation to defend itself against this threat. 
That’s precisely what President Bush is doing in my judgment. I 
think that we should as a Congress give him the opportunity to, 
in a statesman-like manner, prepare to lead this Nation and hope- 
fully our allies in a course of action to defend this country against 
what we clearly see now are actual threats. 

Secretary Wolfowitz in his opening statement refers to the attack 
in the Gulf War where we, the United States, sustained the largest 
number of casualties as a consequence of a SCUD attack during 
that conflict. I, together with Senators Inouye, Stevens, and Nunn, 
were in Tel Aviv one night during the war when a SCUD hit Tel 
Aviv. The following day we went out and saw the devastating dam- 
age inflicted upon the nation of Israel. Although we had our PAC 
system in there at the time, and I think that system was effective 
to a degree, it was defenseless and we as a Nation are just as de- 
fenseless 10 years after those attacks. Now, the PAC-3 has been 
upgraded, but there’s still a growing threat. We accept that and so 
now I think the President has properly outlined what he intends 
to do. He did that initially on May 1, 2001 and I quote him: “Today 
the sun comes up on a vastly different world. The wall is gone and 
so is the Soviet Union. Today’s Russia is not our enemy. Yet this 
is still a dangerous world — a less certain, a less predictable one.” 

More nations have nuclear weapons and still more have nuclear 
aspirations. Many have chemical and biological weapons. Some al- 
ready have developed a ballistic missile technology that would 
allow them to deliver weapons of mass destruction at long dis- 
tances. We need new concepts of deterrence to rely on both offen- 
sive and defensive forces. We need a new framework that allows 
us to build missile defenses to counter the different threats of to- 
day’s world. That is simply a responsible statement by the Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces as he is so designated under 
our Constitution. He is the chief architect, not Congress, of foreign 
policy. Quite true, we have the power of the purse. But I plead with 
my colleagues, let us form a partnership with the President to 
move forward. Let us recognize that he has the constitutional re- 
sponsibility to lead and see where and how we can best support 
him. 

I think it’s far too early to get tangled up in the small details 
of the lawyers trying to determine whether this does or does not 
comply with the ABM Treaty. As far as I know, the President has 
made good faith efforts in consultation with our allies. He has had 
preliminary discussions with Russia. This system which defends us 
against only perhaps as many as a dozen missiles is not a threat 
to the awesome — and I repeat, awesome — inventory of missiles that 
Russia has today in an operational status. I’m confident that if we, 
Congress, show our support to our President, he will eventually be 
able to work through the consultative process and eventually the 
negotiating process with Russia such that a hopeful new frame- 
work can be reached to replace the aging 1972 ABM Treaty and 
that we can go forward in such a way as to look at a far broader 
spectrum of technical options to defend this country and, in all 
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probability share to some extent that technology with our allies 
and possibly with Russia. Russia should recognize that it is also 
threatened and threatened by systems in existence today with 
shorter ranges whereas our principal threat here at home are from 
the longer range missiles. I believe our President will succeed and 
I just hope that Congress will act as a full partner and be support- 
ive to let him take the initiatives as the Constitution clearly em- 
powers him, and we hopefully will give him that support so that 
he can be successful. 

Now, I will just put the balance of my statement in the record. 
[The prepared statement by Senator Warner follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator John Warner 

Thank you, Senator Levin. I join you in welcoming our witnesses today. Secretary 
Wolfowitz and General Kadish, welcome, and I look forward with interest to hearing 
your testimony. 

The effort to develop and deploy missile defenses that will protect our Nation, our 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines deployed overseas, and our allies and friends 
has been a long and arduous one. There have been many setbacks and many inter- 
ruptions along the way. This year, that effort may hang in the balance. 

President Bush has proposed a bold new approach — to depart from the past and 
to restructure the strategic environment. “We need a new framework,” the President 
said on May 1 on this year, “that allows us to build missile defenses to counter the 
different threats of today’s world. To do so, we must move beyond the constraints 
of the 30-year-old ABM Treaty. This treaty does not recognize the present, or point 
us to the future. It enshrines the past. No treaty that prevents us from addressing 
today’s threats, that prohibits us from pursuing promising technology to defend our- 
selves, our friends and our allies is in our interests or in the interests of world 
peace.” 

I agree with every word of that. I remain firm in my conviction that the deploy- 
ment of effective missile defenses as soon as technologically possible is critical to 
the security of this nation. We have no higher responsibility than to protect our Na- 
tion, our troops, and our allies from the threats posed by the most lethal military 
weapons ever invented and the missiles which deliver these weapons. 

Today, the international situation is far different than in 1972 when the ABT 
Treaty was signed and missile defense for our Nation was banned. 

Our treaty partner, the Soviet Union, is no more. Our relationship with Russia 
is still evolving, but clearly we cannot remain mired in the notion that our two great 
nations are implacable enemies. Far from a world in which two giants embraced 
each other in a death grip, today, many nations, some of them unstable, unpredict- 
able and hostile to the United States, either have or are seeking to acquire ballistic 
missiles, weapons of mass destruction, or both. 

Yet today, despite these greatly changed circumstances in the world, our Nation 
remains completely defenseless against attack by even a single ballistic missile. Our 
friends and allies do not have the capability to defend themselves against short, me- 
dium, and intermediate range ballistic missile threats. 

Many in Congress have long recognized the critical need for missile defenses. I 
was a cosponsor of Cochran bill, which was finally enacted into law despite the 
strong opposition of the Clinton administration. That act — which is now the law of 
the land — states that “it is the policy of the United States to deploy as soon as tech- 
nologically possible an effective National Missile Defense system. . .” against lim- 
ited missile attacks. The decision to deploy has been made. President Bush has 
made that decision and Congress has already endorsed it. What we are now debat- 
ing is “when” and “how” to deploy-not “if.” 

We will today, I believe, hear many of the specifics in the BMDO program pro- 
posal that will help answer the questions of when and how. The lateness with which 
our committee has received the defense budget is a matter of concern, and time is 
short. I understand that the BMD program is intended to provide a flexible path 
forward. At the same time, in our oversight capacity, we need to have a clear sense 
of program content and structure to determine whether the BMDO budget proposal 
will support the goal of deploying effective missile defense systems as soon as tech- 
nologically possible. 

While the BMD program is vitally important, it is bound up in wider policy con- 
siderations, some of which I have already noted. Consequently, part of the path for- 
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ward must involve continued consultation with our allies and Russia. I commend 
the President for reaching out to allies and friends, and to Russia, to build a new 
foundation of security based on openness and trust and to move beyond the confines 
of Cold War relationships. 

To those who would argue that deployment of missile defenses is too dangerous 
and destabilizing I would say this: given American leadership a chance. If the 
United States leads, there is every reason to believe that Russia and our allies will 
respect American determination to move forward and work with us to build a safer 
world. But if congress undermines this effort, we will surely cede to others the right 
to dictate American vulnerability and that of our allies to missile threats from rogue 
nations. 

I am looking forward to the discussion with Secretary Wolfowitz today about the 
complex policy issues, ranging from arms control, to deterrence policy, to our rela- 
tionships with Russia, Europe, and our Asian friends and allies, that all relate to 
our efforts to defend our homeland, allies, and forces abroad from missile attack. 
Not all of the Department’s answers, particularly with respect to the arms control 
implications of the BMDO program about which we will hear today, have been en- 
tirely clear or consistent. I anticipate that any confusion that has been created by 
this lack of consistency will be addressed today. 

Thank you again, Senator Levin, for your courtesy. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Warner. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL D. WOLFOWITZ, DEPUTY 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Mr. Chairman, Senator Warner, members 
of the committee, before I get into my testimony I’d like to thank 
you particularly but also the ranking member and the entire com- 
mittee and your hard-working staffs for moving so quickly with our 
nominees. I know you held hearings when you weren’t even offi- 
cially organized yet to do so, and I know you moved, I think 15 of 
our nominees to the floor. We desperately need them. I hope the 
full Senate will act with the expedition that you did, but I sincerely 
thank you and everyone who participated in that. There are more 
coming. We need help. 

I also appreciate this opportunity to testify before you on this 
very important subject. General Kadish and I are here to try to an- 
swer in as much detail as we possibly can your questions and your 
concerns and to describe the program and to address those issues 
that you’ve raised — very important issues about where we are 
heading with respect to the treaty. But let me begin with a broader 
sketch. 

Imagine, if you will, the following scenario. A rogue state with 
a vastly inferior military but armed with ballistic missiles and 
weapons of mass destruction commits an act of aggression against 
a neighboring country. As President Bush sends forces into the the- 
ater to respond, the country’s genocidal dictator threatens our al- 
lies and deployed forces with a ballistic missile attack. Almost 
without warning, missiles rain down on our troops and pound into 
densely populated residential neighborhoods of allied capitals. 
Panic breaks out. Sirens wail as rescue crews in protective gear 
search the rubble for bodies and rush the injured to hospitals. Re- 
porters mumbling through their gas masks attempt to describe the 
destruction as pictures of the carnage are instantaneously broad- 
cast around the world. 

Mr. Chairman, that scene is not science fiction. It is not a future 
conflict scenario dreamed up by creative Pentagon planners. It is 
a description of events that took place 10 years ago during the Per- 
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sian Gulf War — events that Senator Warner personally witnessed 
in Tel Aviv. I too have a vivid recollection of those events. When 
Saddam Hussein was launching SCUD missiles against Israel, I 
was sent there with Deputy Secretary of State Lawrence 
Eagleburger to help persuade Israel not to get drawn further into 
that war. We saw children walking to school carrying gas masks 
in gaily decorated boxes — no doubt to try to distract them from the 
possibility of facing mass destruction. They were awfully young to 
be thinking about the unthinkable. With those missiles, Saddam 
Hussein terrorized a generation of Israeli children and almost suc- 
ceeded in changing the entire strategic course of the Gulf War. 

This year is the tenth anniversary of the first U.S. combat cas- 
ualties from a ballistic missile attack. In the waning days of Oper- 
ation Desert Storm, a single SCUD missile hit a U.S. military bar- 
rack in Dhahran, killing 28 of our soldiers and wounding 99, 13 of 
them from a single small town in Pennsylvania called Greensburg. 
For American forces, it was the worst single engagement of the 
Gulf War. For 13 families in Greensburg, it was the worst day of 
their lives. Today, 10 years later, it is appropriate to ask: How 
much better able are we to meet a threat that was already real and 
serious 10 years ago — and has become even more so today? The an- 
swer, sadly, is not much better. 

Today our capacity to shoot down a SCUD missile is not much 
improved from 1991, when we deployed — as Senator Warner cor- 
rectly recalled — on an emergency basis the PAC-2 missiles to 
Israel and to Saudi Arabia and other countries. 

We are still a year or 2 away from initial deployment of the 
PAC-3, our answer to the SCUD, and let me add, a very effective 
answer, and General Kadish will be talking about that technology 
in a few minutes. But we are still many years from full deploy- 
ment. Today, our forces in the Persian Gulf and Korea, and the ci- 
vilian populations they defend, have almost no means of protection 
against North Korean ballistic missiles armed with both chemical 
and conventional warheads. With no defenses, an attack by North 
Korea could result in tens or even hundreds of thousands of casual- 
ties. 

Mr. Chairman, we underestimated the ballistic missile threat 10 
years ago and today, a decade later, we are in danger of under- 
estimating it still. The time has come to lift our heads from the 
sand and deal with unpleasant but indisputable facts. The short- 
range missile threat to our friends, our allies, and our deployed 
forces arrived a decade ago. The intermediate-range missile threat 
is here now and the long-range threat to American cities is just 
over the horizon — a matter of years, not decades, away — and our 
people and our territory are defenseless. Why? The answer to that 
last question has four letters: A-B-M-T — the ABM Treaty. 

For the past decade, our government has not taken seriously the 
challenge of developing defenses against missiles. We have not ade- 
quately funded it. We have not believed in it, and we have given 
the ABM Treaty priority over it. That is not how this country be- 
haves when we are serious about a problem. It’s not how we put 
a man on the moon in 10 years. It’s not how we developed the Pola- 
ris program or intercontinental ballistic missiles in even less time. 
The time to get serious is long past. The number of countries pur- 
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suing nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons is growing. The 
number of countries pursuing advanced conventional weapons and 
ballistic missiles is growing. 

Consider these facts. In 1972, we knew of only five countries that 
had nuclear weapons. Today, we know of 12 with nuclear weapons 
programs. In 1972, we knew of a total of nine countries that had 
ballistic missiles. Today, we know of 28. In just the last 5 years, 
more than 1,000 of those missiles of all ranges have been produced. 
Those are just the cases that we know of. There are dangerous ca- 
pabilities being developed at this very moment that we do not 
know about and which we may not know about for years — perhaps 
only after they are deployed. For example, in 1998 North Korea 
surprised the world with its launch of a Taepo Dong 1 missile over 
Japan with a previously unknown and unanticipated third stage. 
The intelligence community tells us that this launch demonstrated 
a North Korean capability to deliver a small payload to the United 
States. North Korea is now developing the Taepo Dong 2 missile, 
which will be able to strike even deeper into U.S. territory and 
carry an even larger weapons payload. If we do not build defenses 
against these weapons now, hostile powers will soon have, or may 
already have, the ability to strike U.S. and allied cities with nu- 
clear, chemical, or biological weapons. They might not even have to 
use the weapons in their possession to affect our behavior and 
achieve their ends. 

While we have been debating the existence of the threat for near- 
ly a decade, other countries have been busily acquiring, developing, 
and proliferating missile technology. We can afford to debate the 
threat no longer. We are in a race against time and we are starting 
behind. Thanks in no small part to the constraints of the ABM 
Treaty, we have wasted the better part of a decade. We cannot af- 
ford to waste another one. 

President Bush has declared his intention to develop and deploy 
defenses capable of protecting the American people, our friends, our 
allies, and forces around the world from limited ballistic missile at- 
tack. The 2002 amended budget requests $8.3 billion for missile de- 
fense. 

We have designed a program to develop and deploy as soon as 
is appropriate, and General Kadish will be describing it in more de- 
tail. Developing a proper layered defense will take time. It requires 
aggressive exploration of key technologies, particularly those that 
have been constrained in the past by the ABM Treaty. So, we plan 
to build it incrementally, deploying capabilities as the technology 
is proven ready, and then adding new ones over time as they be- 
come mature. 

We have not yet chosen a systems architecture to deploy. We are 
not in a position to do so because so many promising technologies 
were not pursued in the past. 

In order to accelerate the program, we must first broaden the 
search for effective technologies before we can move forward to- 
ward deployment. We must dust off technologies that were shelved, 
consider new ones, and bring them all into the development and 
testing process. To do this we have designed a flexible and 
strengthened research, development, testing, and evaluation 
(RDT&E) program to examine the widest possible range of promis- 
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ing technologies and basing modes, including land, air, sea, and 
space-based capabilities that had previously been disregarded or in- 
adequately explored. 

Notwithstanding the delays of the past decade, the capability to 
defend America is within our grasp. A great deal of work was done. 
The technology of 2001 is not the technology of 1981, or, for that 
matter, 1991. 

Today, ballistic missile defense is no longer a problem of inven- 
tion. It is a challenge of engineering. It is a challenge we are up 
to and General Kadish will describe in a few minutes how to go 
about it. Before he does, Mr. Chairman, let me address the very 
important questions about the ABM Treaty and try as best as I can 
to answer your very pertinent questions. 

Our program is designed to develop, as I said, the most capable 
possible defense for our country, our allies, and our deployed forces 
at the earliest feasible time. That means it must at some point, and 
increasingly over time, encounter the constraints imposed by the 
ABM Treaty. We will not conduct tests solely for the purpose of ex- 
ceeding the constraints of the treaty, but neither have we designed 
our program to avoid doing so. 

However, this administration does not intend to violate the ABM 
Treaty. We intend to move beyond it. We are working to do so on 
two parallel tracks: First, we are pursuing the accelerated re- 
search, development, and testing program that I have described. 
Second, we are engaged in discussions with Russia on a new secu- 
rity framework — one that would reflect the fact that the Cold War 
is long over and that the U.S. and Russia are not enemies. We are 
moving forward on both of these tracks simultaneously, and we feel 
the prospects for success in both cases are promising. 

Mr. Chairman, we have begun a dialogue with Russia on how to 
build a new security relationship, one whose foundation does not 
rest on the prospect of the mutual annihilation of our respective 
populations that was the basis of the old U.S. -Soviet relationship. 
That is not a healthy basis for U.S. -Russian relations in the 21st 
century. 

On his recent visit to Europe, President Bush had good discus- 
sions with President Putin, and Secretary Rumsfeld had an unex- 
pectedly productive dialogue at NATO last month with Russian De- 
fense Minister Sergei Ivanov. Indeed, after their meeting, Minister 
Ivanov declared his agreement with Secretary Rumsfeld, and I’m 
quoting from the Russian Defense Minister, “there are not only 
more threats facing us now in the 21st century, but they are multi- 
faceted — much more so than in the past.” 

Our discussions with Russia are ongoing, and we have no reason 
to believe they will fail. The question of whether we will violate the 
ABM Treaty in 2002 presumes they will fail. But there is no reason 
to assume that and if we succeed, the ABM Treaty will no longer 
be an obstacle to protecting the American people, our allies, or our 
deployed forces from a ballistic missile attack. 

We hope and expect to have reached an understanding with Rus- 
sia by the time our development program bumps up against the 
constraints of the treaty. We would prefer a cooperative outcome, 
and we are optimistic that such an outcome is possible. But we 
must achieve release from the constraints of the treaty. 
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If we all agree that a cooperative outcome is the preferable one, 
I would submit, Mr. Chairman, that it is important also for Con- 
gress to demonstrate the same resolve as President Bush that we 
are going to proceed with development of defenses to protect our 
people, our friends and allies, and our forces around the world — 
defenses that cannot, by the wildest stretch of the imagination, be 
considered a threat to Russia or to Russia’s broader interests. Con- 
versely, if we give Russia the mistaken impression that, by insist- 
ing on adherence to the ABM Treaty, they can exercise a veto over 
our development of missile defenses, the unintended consequence 
could be to rule out, and certainly make a cooperative solution 
more difficult and perhaps leave the President no choice but to 
withdraw from the treaty unilaterally. 

As I stated earlier, as the program develops and the various test- 
ing activities mature, one or more of those will inevitably bump up 
against treaty restrictions and limitations. Such an event is likely 
to occur in months rather than in years. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the reason it has been difficult and re- 
mains still somewhat difficult to answer your questions with preci- 
sion, but we’re trying today to get as much precision as we possibly 
can. It is not possible to know with certainty whether that will 
occur in the coming year. This uncertainty is in part the result of 
the inevitable uncertainty of all research and development pro- 
grams. You learn from your tests. You proceed from your tests. 
Your program gets altered depending on the results of your test. 
But the uncertainty also reflects legal uncertainties. Many of the 
early issues that we will encounter inevitably involve legal com- 
plexities; legal ambiguities. These we will fully resolve through the 
treaty Compliance Review Group and the established procedure for 
addressing those issues. 

In the interest, Mr. Chairman, of trying to give you more preci- 
sion about where we see those issues coming in the next fiscal 
year, let me give you what I believe are the most important exam- 
ples. 

For example, the test bed currently scheduled to begin construc- 
tion in April 2002 is designed to permit the testing of a ground- 
based midcourse capability under realistic operational conditions. 
There will also be opportunities, while we are testing the Aegis 
midcourse system, to test the ability of Aegis ship-based radars to 
track long-range ballistic missiles and there will also be opportuni- 
ties in the coming fiscal year, if the program proceeds as planned, 
to combine the data from radars used in midcourse tests with the 
radars used to track short-range missiles. Will these tests exceed 
the limits of the treaty? In each case, you will be able to find law- 
yers who can argue on all three sides of the coin, but we have an 
established system for resolving these difficult issues and what I 
can tell you is this: by the time a planned development activity en- 
counters ABM Treaty constraints, we fully hope and intend to have 
reached an understanding with Russia. We would expect to identify 
any such issue 6 months in advance of its occurrence. At that 
point, we will either have reached an understanding with Russia, 
in which case the question would be moot, or we would be left with 
two far from optimal choices: either to allow an obsolete treaty to 
prevent us from doing everything we can to defend America, or to 
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withdraw from the treaty unilaterally, which we have every legal 
right to do. 

However, even in the latter circumstance, we should continue our 
efforts to reach an understanding with Russia. But our goal is to 
reach an understanding with Russia well before that time. Such an 
understanding is in both countries’ interest. The end of the Cold 
War has fundamentally transformed our relationship. We ask for 
your support as we continue to work towards that cooperative solu- 
tion. I can assure you that the President will adhere to the require- 
ments of the treaty to conduct the proper notifications as we go for- 
ward. 

Let me conclude with a few words about the new deterrence 
framework. We are optimistic about the prospects of reaching an 
understanding with Russia because the Cold War is over. The So- 
viet Union is gone. Russia is not our enemy. We are no longer 
locked in a posture of Cold War ideological antagonism. Yet, the 
ABM Treaty codifies a Cold War relationship that is no longer rel- 
evant in the 21st century. 

The missile defenses we deploy will be precisely that — defenses. 
They will threaten no one. They will, however, deter those who 
would threaten us or our friends with a ballistic missile attack. 
Russia is not such a country. Americans do not lie awake at night 
worrying about a massive Russian first strike, the way they wor- 
ried about a Soviet first strike during the Cold War. 

Our missile defenses will be of no threat to Russia. Their purpose 
will be to protect against limited missile attacks that are now pos- 
sible from an increasing number of sources — but not conceivably 
against the thousands of missiles in Russia’s arsenal. Further, they 
will be just one part of a larger 21st century deterrence framework. 

Just as we intend to build layered defenses to deal with missile 
threats at different stages, we also need a strategy of layered deter- 
rence which can deter and dissuade a variety of emerging threats 
at different stages. Just as America’s overwhelming naval power 
discourages adversaries from investing in competing navies, we 
should develop capabilities that, by their very existence, discourage 
adversaries from investing in other hostile capabilities. Missile de- 
fense is one example where we hope to achieve exactly that. It has 
received significant attention because it is new — but it is just one 
element of a new deterrence framework that includes several mu- 
tually-reinforcing layers of deterrence, including diplomacy, arms 
control, counterterrorism, counterproliferation, and smaller but ef- 
fective offensive nuclear forces. 

Having said what the program aims to do, let me say, briefly, 
what the program is not. It is not an effort to build an impen- 
etrable shield around the United States. This is not Star Wars. We 
have a much more limited objective to deploy effective defenses 
against limited missile attack. It is not a threat to anyone and will 
be a problem only for those states that wish to threaten our people, 
our allies, or our deployed forces with ballistic missiles. 

Very importantly, Mr. Chairman, it will not undermine arms 
control or spark an arms race. If anything, I believe building effec- 
tive defenses will reduce the value of ballistic missiles and remove 
incentives for their development and proliferation. Since they will 
have virtually no effect on Russia’s capabilities, there is no incen- 
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tive for Russia to spend scarce resources to try to overcome them. 
China is already engaged in a rapid modernization of its missile ca- 
pabilities, and will continue this modernization whether or not we 
build defenses. But, in fact, both the Russians and the Chinese, 
and I think this is very important, will be able to see that we are 
reducing our offensive nuclear forces substantially and there is no 
need for them to build up theirs. In this budget proposal alone, 
with Peacekeeper, Trident, and B— 1 reductions, we will be reducing 
START-countable warheads by well over a thousand. We plan to 
reduce our nuclear forces no matter what Russia decides to do, but 
we believe it is in their best interest, and we think sooner rather 
than later, they will recognize that it is in their best interest to fol- 
low the same path. 

This is not a “scarecrow” defense. We intend to build and deploy 
defenses that will grow more and more effective over time. The 
more capable, the better. But defenses don’t have to be perfect to 
save lives and reduce casualties. No defense is 100 percent effec- 
tive. Notwithstanding the billions we spend on counterterrorism, 
and should be spending on counterterrorism, we did not stop ter- 
rorist attacks on the Khobar Towers or on our embassies in Kenya 
and Tanzania, or on the World Trade Center. Yet no one would 
suggest that we stop spending money on counterterrorism because 
we have no perfect defense. Moreover, defenses don’t need to be 
100 percent effective to make a significant contribution to deter- 
rence. 

I’ve heard some astronomical figures attached to this program, 
Mr. Chairman. But we are not planning to spend hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars of taxpayer money. The money we propose to spend 
is comparable to other major defense development programs, and 
comparable to other elements of our security strategy. We are pro- 
posing $8.3 billion for missile defense in 2002. That is still a large 
amount, but the consequences of failure could be larger still. 

Finally, I do not believe it diverts attention and resources from 
other more pressing threats. Some have argued that we should not 
spend any money on missile defense, because the real threat comes 
from terrorists using suitcase bombs. There is no question that ter- 
rorist threat is a real one, and we should be addressing it. But we 
shouldn’t lock our front door because a burglar might break 
through the window. We should address both problems. 

As we move forward with accelerated testing and development, 
there are going to be test failures. There isn’t a single major tech- 
nological development in human history that didn’t proceed with a 
process of trial and error, including many of our most successful 
weapons systems. 

Let me just mention six. The Corona satellite program, which 
produced the first overhead reconnaissance satellites, suffered 11 
straight test failures at the beginning of the program. The Thor 
Able and Thor Agena launch programs failed four out of five times. 
The Atlas Agena failed five out of eight times. The Scout launches 
failed four out of six times. The Vanguard program failed 11 of its 
first 14 tries. The Polaris failed in 66 out of 123 test flights. Yet, 
from these failures and from the successes came some of the most 
effective capabilities we have ever fielded. Failure is how we learn. 
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If a program never suffers test failures, it probably means we’re 
not pushing the envelope hard enough. 

Mr. Chairman, let me conclude where I began. This threat is not 
fictional. It is not limited. It is not remote. It won’t disappear if one 
or another troublesome regime disappears. This is not a partisan 
issue. We do not know whether the President who first faces a cri- 
sis with a rogue state capable of striking Los Angeles, Detroit, or 
New York with nuclear, chemical, or biological weapons will be a 
Republican or a Democrat. But we do know that individual will be 
an American. That is how we must proceed — not as Republicans or 
Democrats, but as Americans. Let future generations who look 
back at this period see statesmen who rose above party lines to 
make sure that America and its allies and its deployed forces were 
protected against this real emerging threat. 

Thank you very much for your attention. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Wolfowitz] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Paul D. Wolfowitz 
introduction 

Chairman Levin, Senator Warner, members of the committee, thank you for this 
opportunity to testify on the administration’s 2002 budget request for Ballistic Mis- 
sile Defense. 

Imagine, if you will, the following scenario: A rogue state with a vastly inferior 
military, but armed with ballistic missiles and weapons of mass destruction, com- 
mits an act of aggression against a neighboring country. As President Bush sends 
U.S. forces into theater to respond, the country’s genocidal dictator threatens our 
allies and deployed forces with a ballistic missile attack. Suddenly, almost without 
warning, missiles rain down on our troops, and pound into the densely populated 
residential neighborhoods of allied capitals. Panic breaks out. Sirens wail, as rescue 
crews in protective gear race to search the rubble for bodies and rush the injured 
to hospitals. Reporters, mumbling through their gas masks, attempt to describe the 
destruction, as pictures of the carnage are instantaneously broadcast across the 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, the scene I have described is not science fiction. It is not a future 
conflict scenario dreamed up by creative Pentagon planners. It is a description of 
events that took place 10 years ago — during the Persian Gulf War. 

I have a particularly vivid recollection of those events. When Saddam Hussein 
was launching SCUD missiles against Israel, I was sent there with Deputy Sec- 
retary of State Lawrence Eagleburger to help persuade Israel not to get drawn fur- 
ther into the war, as Saddam Hussein was seeking to do. We saw children walking 
to school carrying gas masks in gaily decorated boxes — no doubt to try to distract 
them from the possibility of facing mass destruction. They were awfully young to 
have to think about the unthinkable. With those missiles, Saddam Hussein terror- 
ized a generation of Israeli children, and almost succeeded in changing the entire 
strategic course of the Gulf War. 

This year marks the 10th anniversary of the first U.S. combat casualties from a 
ballistic missile attack. In the waning days of Desert Storm, a single SCUD missile 
hit a U.S. military barracks in Dhahran, killing 28 of our soldiers and wounding 
99. Thirteen of those killed came from a single small town in Pennsylvania called 
Greensburg. For American forces, it was the single worst engagement of the Gulf 
War. For 13 families in Greensburg, it was the single worst day of their lives. 

Today, 10 years later, it is appropriate to ask how much better able are we to 
meet a threat that was already real and serious 10 years ago — and has become even 
more so today? The answer, sadly, is hardly any better. Despite this tragic experi- 
ence, here we are, a decade later, still virtually not yet able to defend against ballis- 
tic missile attacks, even from relatively primitive SCUD ballistic missiles. 

Today, our capacity to shoot down a SCUD missile is not much improved from 
1991. We are still a year or 2 away from initial deployment of the PAC-3 — our an- 
swer to the SCUD, and an effective one — and many years from full deployment. 
Today our forces in the Persian Gulf and Korea — and the civilian populations they 
defend — have almost no means of protection against North Korean ballistic missiles 
armed with both chemical and conventional warheads. With no missile defenses, an 
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attack by North Korea could result in tens or even hundreds of thousands of casual- 
ties. 

To those who wonder why so many of the regimes hostile to the United States — 
many of them desperately poor — are investing such enormous sums of money to ac- 
quire ballistic missiles, I suggest this possible answer: They know we don’t have any 
defenses. 

It cannot have escaped their notice that the only weapons that really permitted 
Saddam Hussein to make American forces bleed during the Gulf War — the only 
weapons that allowed him to take the war into the territory of his adversaries and 
murder innocent women and children — were ballistic missiles. 

We underestimated the ballistic missile threat 10 years ago — and today, a decade 
later, we are underestimating it still. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has come to lift our heads from the sand and deal with 
some unpleasant but indisputable facts: The short-range missile threat to our 
friends, allies, and deployed forces arrived a decade ago; the intermediate-range 
missile threat is now here; and the long-range threat to American cities is just over 
the horizon — a matter of years, not decades, away — and our people and territory are 
defenseless. 

Why? The answer has four letters: A-B-M-T. 

For the past decade, our government has not taken seriously the challenge of de- 
veloping defenses against missiles. We have not adequately funded it, we have not 
believed in it, and we have given the ABM Treaty priority over it. That is not how 
America behaves when we are serious about a problem. It is not how we put a man 
on the moon in just 10 years. It is not how we developed the Polaris program or 
intercontinental ballistic missiles in even less time. 

The time to get serious is long past. Today, the number of countries pursuing nu- 
clear, chemical and biological weapons is growing. The number of countries pursuing 
advanced conventional weapons is growing. The number of countries pursuing bal- 
listic missile technology is growing. The number of missiles on the face of the earth 
is growing. 

Consider these facts: 

• In 1972, when the ABM Treaty was signed, the number of countries pur- 
suing biological weapons was unknown; today there are at least 13; 

• In 1972, 10 countries had known chemical weapons programs; today 
there are 16 (4 countries ended theirs, but 10 more jumped in to replace 
them); 

• In 1972, we knew of only 5 countries that had nuclear weapons programs; 
today we know of 12; 

• In 1972, we knew of a total of 9 countries that had ballistic missiles; 
today we know of 28, and in just the last 5 years more than 1,000 missiles 
of all ranges have been produced; and 

• Those are only the cases that we know of. There are dangerous capabili- 
ties being developed at this very moment that we do not know about, and 
which we may not know about for years — perhaps only after they are de- 
ployed. 

For example, in 1998 North Korea surprised the world with its launch of a Taepo 
Dong 1 missile over Japan, with a previously unknown third stage. The intelligence 
community tells us this launch demonstrated a North Korean capability to deliver 
a small payload to the United States. North Korea is currently developing the Taepo 
Dong 2 missile, which will be able to strike even deeper into U.S. territory and carry 
an even larger weapons payload. 

Other unfriendly regimes, like Iran, Syria, and Libya, are also developing missiles 
of increasing range and sophistication. A number of these countries are less than 
5 years away from being able to deploy such capabilities. These regimes are collabo- 
rating with each other, sharing technology and know-how. 

The countries pursuing these capabilities are doing so because they believe they 
will enhance their power and influence; because they believe that if they can hold 
the American people at risk, they can prevent us from projecting force to stop acts 
of aggression, and deter us from defending our interests around the world. 

If we do not build defenses against these weapons now, hostile powers will soon 
have — or may already have — the ability to strike U.S. and allied cities with nuclear, 
chemical or biological weapons. They will have the power to hold our people hostage 
to blackmail and terror. They may secure, in their estimation, the capability to pre- 
vent us from forming international coalitions to challenge their acts of aggression 
and force us into a truly isolationist posture. They would not even have to use the 
weapons in their possession to affect our behavior and achieve their ends. 
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But we cannot be sure they would not use these weapons in a crisis. If Saddam 
Hussein had the ability to strike a Western capital with a nuclear weapon, would 
he really be deterred by the prospect of a U.S. nuclear strike that would kill millions 
of Iraqis? Is he that concerned about his people? Would we really want our only op- 
tion in such a crisis to be destroying Baghdad and its people? A policy of intentional 
vulnerability is not a strategy to deal with the dangers of this new century. 

While we have been debating the existence of the threat for nearly a decade, other 
countries have been busily acquiring, developing and proliferating missile tech- 
nology. We can afford to debate the threat no longer. We are in a race against 
time — and we are starting from behind. Thanks in no small part to the constraints 
of the antiquated ABM Treaty, we have wasted the better part of a decade. We can- 
not afford to waste another one. 

DEVELOPMENT AND TESTING 

President Bush has declared his intention to develop and deploy defenses capable 
of protecting the American people, our friends, allies and forces around the world 
from limited ballistic missile attack. The 2002 amended budget requests $8.3 billion 
for missile defense. 

We intend to develop defenses, capable of defending against limited missile at- 
tacks from a rogue state or from an accidental or unauthorized launch. We intend 
to develop layered defenses, capable of intercepting missiles of any range at every 
stage of flight — boost, midcourse, and terminal. 

We have designed a program to develop and deploy as soon as is appropriate. De- 
veloping a proper layered defense will take time. It requires more aggressive explo- 
ration of key technologies, particularly those that have been constrained by the 
ABM Treaty. So we plan to build incrementally, deploying capabilities as the tech- 
nology is proven ready, and then adding new capabilities over time as they become 
mature. 

We have designed the program so that, in an emergency, we might, if appropriate, 
deploy test assets to defend against a rapidly emerging threat. This has been done 
a number of times before with other military capabilities, both in the Gulf War and 
in Kosovo. But barring such an emergency, we need to consider the operational de- 
ployment of test assets very carefully — because such deployments can be disruptive, 
and can set back normal development programs. 

However, we have not yet chosen a systems architecture to deploy. We are not 
in a position to do so because so many promising technologies were not pursued in 
the past. The program we inherited was designed not for maximum effectiveness, 
but to remain within the constraints of the ABM Treaty. As a result, development 
and testing programs for defense against long-range threats were limited to ground- 
based components — ignoring air, sea and space-based capabilities with enormous po- 
tential. 

In order to accelerate the program, we must first broaden the search for effective 
technologies before we can move forward toward deployment. We must dust off tech- 
nologies that were shelved, consider new ones, and bring them all into the develop- 
ment and testing process. 

To do this, we have designed a flexible and strengthened research, development, 
testing and evaluation program to examine the widest possible range of promising 
technologies, of which there are many. We will expand our program to add tests of 
technologies and basing modes, including land, air, sea, and space-based capabilities 
that had been previously disregarded or inadequately explored. 

Notwithstanding the delays of the past decade, the capability to defend America 
is within our grasp. The technology of 2001 is not the technology of 1981, or, for 
that matter, 1991 — the year we suffered our first losses to a ballistic missile attack 
by a rogue state. 

Today, ballistic missile defense is no longer a problem of invention — it is a chal- 
lenge of engineering. It is a challenge we are up to. 

ABM TREATY 

Our program is designed to develop the most capable possible defense for our 
country, our allies and our deployed forces at the earliest feasible time. That means 
it will at some point — and increasingly over time — encounter the constraints im- 
posed by the ABM Treaty. We will not conduct tests solely for the purpose of exceed- 
ing the constraints of treaty — but neither will we design our program to avoid doing 
so. 

However, this administration does not intend to violate the ABM Treaty; we in- 
tend to move beyond it. We are working to do so on two parallel tracks: First, we 
are pursuing the accelerated research, development and testing program I have de- 
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scribed. Second, we are engaged in discussions with Russia on a new security frame- 
work that reflects the fact that the Cold War is over and that the U.S. and Russia 
are not enemies. We are moving forward on both of these tracks simultaneously, 
and we feel the prospects for success in both cases are promising. 

We have begun a dialogue with Russia on how we can build a new security rela- 
tionship whose foundation does not rest on the prospect of the mutual annihilation 
of our respective populations that was the basis of the old U.S.-Soviet relations. 
That is not a healthy basis for U.S. -Russian relations in the 21st century. 

On his recent visit to Europe, President Bush had a good discussion with Presi- 
dent Putin, and Secretary Rumsfeld had a productive dialogue at NATO last month 
with Russian Defense Minister Sergei Ivanov. Indeed, after their meeting, Minister 
Ivanov declared his agreement with Secretary Rumsfeld that “there are not only 
more threats facing us now in the 21st century, but they are multifaceted, much 
more so than they were in the past.” 

Our discussions with Russia are ongoing, and we have no reason to believe that 
they will fail. The question of whether we will violate the ABM Treaty in 2002 pre- 
sumes they will fail. But there is no reason to assume we will fail; and if we suc- 
ceed, the ABM Treaty will no longer be an obstacle to protecting the American peo- 
ple, our allies and deployed forces from ballistic missile attack. 

We hope and expect to have reached an understanding with Russia by the time 
our development program bumps up against the constraints of the ABM Treaty. But 
President Bush has also made clear that a 30-year-old treaty designed to preserve 
the nuclear balance of terror during the Cold War must not be allowed to prevent 
us from taking steps to protect our people, our forces, and our allies. We would pre- 
fer a cooperative outcome, and we are optimistic that such an outcome is possible. 
But we must achieve release from the constraints of the ABM Treaty. 

If we all agree that a cooperative outcome is preferable, then it is important that 
Congress demonstrate the same resolve as the President to proceed with develop- 
ment of defenses to protect our people, our friends and allies, and our forces around 
the world — defenses that cannot, by the wildest stretch of the imagination, be con- 
sidered a threat to Russia or its security. 

If, conversely, we give Russia the mistaken impression that, by insisting on adher- 
ence to the ABM Treaty, they can exercise a veto over our development of missile 
defenses, the unintended consequence could be to rule out a cooperative solution and 
leave the President no choice but to walk away from the treaty unilaterally. 

As I stated earlier, the current planned testing program is not designed with the 
constraints of the ABM Treaty in mind; neither has it been designed for the purpose 
of exceeding those constraints. However, as the program develops and the various 
testing activities mature, one or more aspects will inevitably bump up against treaty 
restrictions and limitations. Such an event is likely to occur in months rather than 
in years. It is not possible to know with certainty whether it will occur in the com- 
ing year. This uncertainty is in part the result of inevitable uncertainty of all re- 
search and development programs. Many of the early issues will involve legal com- 
plexities, which we will fully resolve through the treaty Compliance Review Group. 

For example, the test bed currently scheduled to begin construction in April 2002 
is designed to permit the testing of a ground-based midcourse capability under real- 
istic operational conditions. There will also be opportunities, while we are testing 
the Aegis midcourse system, to test the ability of Aegis ship-based radars to track 
long-range ballistic missiles. There will also be opportunities to combine the data 
from radars used in midcourse tests with the radars used to track short-range mis- 
siles. Will these tests exceed the limits of the treaty? In each case, there will be 
those who argue on all three sides of the coin. We have an established system for 
resolving these difficult issues. 

What I can tell you is this: by the time a planned development activity encounters 
ABM Treaty constraints, we fully hope and intend to have reached an understand- 
ing with Russia. We would expect to identify such issues 6 months in advance. We 
will either have reached an understanding with Russia, in which case the question 
would be moot, or we would be left with two less than optimal choices: to allow an 
obsolete treaty to prevent us from defending America, or to withdraw from the trea- 
ty unilaterally, which we have every legal right to do. 

However, even in the latter circumstance, we should continue our efforts to reach 
an understanding with Russia. But our goal is to reach an understanding with Rus- 
sia well before that time. Such an understanding is in both countries’ interests. The 
end of the Cold War has fundamentally transformed our relationship. We ask for 
your support as we continue to work towards a cooperative solution. I can assure 
you that the President will adhere to the requirements of the treaty to conduct the 
proper notifications as we go forward. 
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NEW DETERRENCE FRAMEWORK 

We are optimistic about the prospects of reaching an understanding with Russia, 
because reaching a new security framework is in both of our nations’ interests. The 
Cold War is over. The Soviet Union is gone. Russia is not our enemy. We are no 
longer locked in a posture of Cold War ideological antagonism. Yet the ABM Treaty 
codifies a Cold War relationship that is no longer relevant to the 21st century. 

The missile defenses we deploy will be precisely that — defenses. They will threat- 
en no one. They will, however, deter those who would threaten us with ballistic mis- 
sile attack. We do not consider Russia such a country. Americans do not lie awake 
at night worrying about a massive Russian first strike, the way they worried about 
a Soviet first strike during the Cold War. 

Our missile defenses will be no threat to Russia. Their purpose will be to protect 
against limited missile attacks from an increasing number of possible sources — but 
not against the thousand of missiles in Russia’s arsenal. 

Further, they will be just one part of the larger, 21st century deterrence frame- 
work we are working to build. During the Cold War, our aim was to deter one ad- 
versary from using an arsenal of existing weapons against us. In the 21st century, 
our challenge is not only to deter multiple potential adversaries from using existing 
weapons, but to dissuade them from developing dangerous new capabilities in the 
first place. 

This requires a different approach to deterrence. Just as we intend to build “lay- 
ered defenses” to deal with missile threats at different stages, we also need a strat- 
egy of “layered deterrence” in which we develop a mix of capabilities — both offensive 
and defensive — which can deter and dissuade a variety of emerging threats at dif- 
ferent stages. 

Such a strategy would aim to dissuade countries from pursuing dangerous capa- 
bilities in the first place, by developing and deploying U.S. capabilities that reduce 
their incentives to compete; to discourage them from investing further in existing 
dangerous capabilities that have emerged, but are not yet a significant threat; and 
to deter them from using dangerous capabilities once they have emerged to threaten 
us all, with the threat of devastating response. 

Just as America’s overwhelming naval power discourages potential adversaries 
from investing in building competing navies to threaten freedom of the seas — be- 
cause, in the end, they would spend a fortune and not accomplish their strategic 
objectives — we should develop a range of new capabilities that, by their very exist- 
ence, dissuade and discourage potential adversaries from investing in other hostile 
capabilities. 

Missile defense is one example. It has received significant attention because it is 
new — but it is just one element of a new deterrence framework that includes several 
mutually-reinforcing layers of deterrence, including diplomacy, arms control, 
counterterrorism, counterproliferation and smaller but effective offensive nuclear 
forces. 


WHAT THE PROGRAM IS NOT 

We have discussed what the program is; we must also discuss what the program 
is not. 

• It is not an effort to build an impenetrable shield around the United 
States. This is not Star Wars. We have a much more limited objective to 
deploy effective defenses against limited missile attack. Indeed the change 
in the threat — from the thousands of missiles in the Soviet arsenal to hand- 
fuls of limited missile attacks — makes deployment of effective defenses 
more realistic than ever before. 

• It is not a threat to anyone, and will be a problem only for those rogue 
states that wish to threaten our people, our allies or our deployed forces, 
with ballistic missile attacks. 

• It will not undermine arms control or spark an arms race. If anything, 
building effective defenses will reduce the value of ballistic missiles, and 
thus remove incentives for their development and proliferation. Since they 
will have virtually no effect on Russia’s capabilities, there is no incentive 
for Russia to spend scarce resources to try to overcome them. China is al- 
ready engaged in a rapid modernization of its missile capabilities, and will 
continue this modernization whether or not we build missile defenses. To 
the contrary, the Russians and the Chinese will be able to see that we are 
reducing our offensive nuclear forces substantially and there is no need for 
them to build up theirs. In this budget proposal alone, with Peacekeeper, 
Trident, and B-l reductions, we will be reducing START-countable war- 
heads by over 1,000. We plan to reduce our nuclear forces no matter what 
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Russia decides to do, but we believe it is in their best interest to follow the 
same path. 

• It is not a “scarecrow” defense. We intend to build and deploy effective 
defenses at the earliest possible moment. Those defenses will grow more 
and more effective over time, as we deploy an increasingly sophisticated 
mix of capabilities that provide “layered defenses” against all ranges of mis- 
siles at all stages of flight. The more capable the better, but the defenses 
don’t have to be perfect to save lives and reduce casualties. As imperfect 
as the PAC-2 system was during the Gulf War, there wasn’t a single ally 
or commander who didn’t clamor for more. 

Will our defenses be 100 percent effective? Mr. Chairman, no defense is 
100 percent effective. Notwithstanding the billions we spend on counter- 
terrorism, we failed to stop terrorist attacks on the Khobar Towers, our em- 
bassies in Kenya and Tanzania, or the World Trade Center. Yet I know of 
no one who has suggested that we stop spending money on 
counterterrorism because we have no perfect defense. Moreover, defenses 
won’t need to be 100 percent effective to make a significant contribution to 
deterrence. 

• It will not cost the taxpayers hundreds of billions of dollars. The money 
we propose to spend on missile defense is comparable to other major de- 
fense development programs, and comparable to other elements of our secu- 
rity strategy. We are proposing $8.3 billion for missile defense in 2002. 
That is still a large amount, but the consequences of the failure could be 
enormous. 

• It does not divert attention and resources from other, more pressing 
threats. Some have argued that we should not spend money on missile de- 
fense, because the real threat comes from terrorists using suitcase bombs. 
That is like arguing that you should not lock your front door because a bur- 
glar can break in through your window. Both threats are real — but for the 
last decade, work on countering the terrorist threat has proceeded aggres- 
sively, while work on ballistic missile defense has been hamstrung by an 
obsolete theory. We are correcting that. 

As we move forward with accelerated testing and development, Mr. Chairman, 
there will certainly be bumps along the way. We expect there to be test failures. 
There is not a single major technological development in human history that did not 
begin with a process of trial and error and many of our most successful weapons 
developments have been marked by testing failures: 

• The Corona satellite program, which produced the first overhead recon- 
naissance satellites, suffered 11 straight test failures. 

• The Thor Able and Thor Agena launch programs failed 4 out of 5 times. 

• The Atlas Agena launches failed 5 out of 8 times. 

• The Scout launches failed 4 out of 6 times. 

• The Vanguard program failed 11 of its first 14 tries. 

• The Polaris failed in 66 out of 123 flights. 

Mr. Chairman, from these failures came some of the most effective capabilities 
ever fielded. Failure is how we learn. If a program never suffers test failures, it 
means someone is not taking enough risks and pushing the envelope. Intelligent 
risk taking is critical to any advanced development program — and it will be critical 
to the development of effective ballistic missile defenses. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, let me conclude where I began. This threat is not fictional. It is 
not limited. It is not remote. It is not going to disappear if one or another trouble- 
some regime disappears. 

• If there were a war in Korea tomorrow, our best intelligence estimates 
are that North Korean missiles would wreak havoc on population centers 
and our deployed forces in South Korea, even if armed only with conven- 
tional weapons, and North Korea now poses a significant threat to Japan 
as well. 

• We know that it is a matter of time before Iran develops nuclear weap- 
ons, and may soon have the capacity to strike Israel and some NATO allies. 

Think about what kind of hearings we would be having 3 or 4 years from now 
if Iran demonstrates intermediate-range capability to strike Israel or U.S. troops de- 
ployed in the Gulf — or if North Korea demonstrates the capability to strike the U.S. 
with long-range nuclear missiles. I, for one, don’t want to have to come before this 
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committee and explain why we ignored the coming threat, and didn’t do everything 
we could to meet it. 

This is not a partisan issue. We do not now know whether the President who first 
faces a crisis with a rogue state capable of striking Los Angeles, Detroit or New 
York with nuclear, chemical or biological weapons will be a Republican or a Demo- 
crat. But we do know that individual will be an American. That is how we too must 
proceed — not as Republicans, or Democrats, but as Americans. 

Let future generations who look back at this period not see partisan bickering, 
but statesmen who rose above party lines to make sure America and its allies and 
deployed forces were protected against this real emerging threat. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Secretary Wolfowitz. 

General Kadish. 

STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. RONALD T. KADISH, USAF, 
DIRECTOR, BALLISTIC MISSILE DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 

General Kadish. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of the 
committee. It’s a pleasure to appear before you today and to 
present the Department of Defense’s fiscal year 2002 Ballistic Mis- 
sile Defense (BMD) program and budget. To allow more time for 
your questions, I request that the prepared statement that I for- 
warded to the committee be entered into the record. 

Chairman Levin. It will be made part of the record. 

General Kadish. The fundamental objective of the BMD program 
is to develop the capability to defend the forces and territories of 
the United States, its allies, and friends from all classes of ballistic 
missiles. The Department will develop and deploy promising tech- 
nologies and concepts in order to build and sustain an effective, re- 
liable, and affordable missile defense system. The research, devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation (RDT&E) program is designed to en- 
hance system effectiveness over time by developing layered de- 
fenses that employ complementary sensors and weapons to engage 
threats in the boost, midcourse, and terminal phases of flight and 
to deploy that capability incrementally. 

At the direction of the Secretary of Defense, we have developed 
a research, development, and test program that focuses on missile 
defense as a single integrated ballistic missile defense, no longer 
differentiating between theater and National Missile Defense. This 
revised structure involves three basic thrusts. First, the new Ballis- 
tic Missile Defense program will build on the technical progress we 
have made to date by providing the funding required to develop 
and test elements of the previous program. 

Second, the new program will pursue a broad range of activities 
in order to aggressively evaluate and develop technologies for the 
integration of land, sea, air, or space-based platforms to counter 
ballistic missiles in all phases of their flight. The new program will 
not cut corners. Rather, it is designed to pursue a parallel develop- 
ment path to improve the likelihood of achieving an effective, lay- 
ered missile defense. 

Third, the new testing program will incorporate a larger number 
of tests than in the past. They will employ more realistic scenarios 
and countermeasures. This will allow us to achieve greater con- 
fidence in our planning and development. Through this robust test- 
ing, we may discover opportunities to accelerate elements of the 
program based on their performance and increase the overall capa- 
bility and credibility of the Ballistic Missile Defense System. This 
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approach is designed to enable contingency use of the demonstrated 
ballistic missile defense capabilities if directed. 

The goal of the BMD System is a layered defense that provides 
multiple engagement opportunities along the entire flight path of 
a ballistic missile. Over the next 3 to 5 years, we will pursue par- 
allel technical paths to reduce schedule and cost risk in the individ- 
ual RDT&E efforts. We will explore and demonstrate kinetic and 
directed energy kill mechanisms for potential sea-, ground-, air-, 
and potentially space-based operations to engage threat missiles in 
the boost, midcourse, and terminal phases of flight. In parallel, 
sensor suites and battle management and command and control 
will be developed to form the backbone of this system. 

Before I proceed to describe the new program in detail, I would 
like to make clear what this program does not do. It does not de- 
fine a specific architecture yet. It does not commit to a procurement 
program for a full, layered defense. There is no commitment to spe- 
cific dates for production and deployment other than for lower tier 
terminal defense elements. It is not a rush to deploy untested sys- 
tems. It is not a step back to an unfocused research program. It 
is not a minor change to our previous program. Rather, this is a 
bold move to develop an effective, integrated layered defense 
against ballistic missiles of all ranges. 

The new program is a major change in our approach to develop- 
ing ballistic missile defense. The previous National Missile Defense 
program, for example, was a high-risk production and development 
deployment program dependent for its success on an RDT&E effort 
that was somewhat underfunded but charged with developing a 
system that would operate at the outset with near perfection. It 
was based on rigid military requirements. The new program is 
built around a fully-funded, rigorous RDT&E effort designed to 
demonstrate increasing capability over time through a robust, real- 
istic testing program. 

The objective of the new program is a layered defense to protect 
the United States, its allies, friends, and deployed forces against 
ballistic missiles of all ranges, and we will pursue this objective in 
the following way: First, we are recommending an acquisition ap- 
proach that is evolutionary — one that will allow us to field systems 
incrementally once they are proven through robust testing. Because 
of uncertainties in the development program, the evolutionary ap- 
proach is implemented in 2-year planning blocks. This allows us to 
adjust rapidly to change in the development performance of our 
sub-systems and allows us to build on our successes over time 
without the inherent difficulties of date certain expectations. 

Second, rather than committing to a single architecture as we 
have done in the past, we will deploy over time different combina- 
tions of sensors and weapons consistent with our national strategic 
objectives. 

We have designed the program so that, in an emergency and if 
directed, we might quickly deploy test assets to defend against a 
rapidly growing threat. This has been done before with other mili- 
tary capabilities, both in the Gulf War and in Kosovo. But barring 
such an emergency, we do not intend to deploy assets until they 
are ready because such emergency deployments are disruptive and 
can set back normal development programs by years. 
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The technical and operational challenges of intercepting ballistic 
missiles are unprecedented. While these challenges are significant, 
our testing accomplishments to date tell us they are not insur- 
mountable. Given the threats we expect to face, there is a premium 
on fielding highly reliable and effective systems. 

Reliability will be realized, in part, through redundancy in our 
system. Effectiveness is partly a function of the number of opportu- 
nities the system provides to intercept an in-flight missile and how 
early and often those opportunities occur in the missile’s flight. Be- 
cause we need redundancy, we determined that whatever BMD 
Systems we deploy, they should allow multiple engagement oppor- 
tunities in the boost, in the midcourse, and terminal phases of a 
ballistic missile’s flight. 

The boost phase is that part of flight when the ballistic missile’s 
rocket motors are ignited and propel the entire missile system to- 
wards space. It lasts roughly 3 to 5 minutes for long-range missiles 
and as little as 1 to 2 minutes for short-range missiles. 

When the missile boosters are spent, the missile continues its as- 
cent into what we call the midcourse part of flight, which lasts 
nominally 20 minutes for long-range missiles. In this stage of 
flight, a ballistic missile releases its payload warhead, submuni- 
tions, and/or penetration aids in space. The missile enters what we 
call the terminal phase when the missile or elements of its payload 
reenter the atmosphere. This is a very short phase, lasting from a 
few minutes to less than a minute. 

We are presented with unique opportunities and challenges when 
engaging a threat missile in each of these phases. The layered de- 
fense, or defense-in-depth approach, will increase the chances that 
the missile and its payload will be destroyed. 

Intercepting a missile in boost phase, for example, results in the 
defense of any target that the missile might be aimed at and can 
destroy a missile regardless of its design range. A midcourse inter- 
cept capability provides wide coverage of regions, while a terminal 
defense protects a localized area. Intercepting a missile near its 
launch point is always preferable to intercepting the same missile 
closer to its target. When we add shot opportunities in the mid- 
course and terminal phases of flight to boost phase opportunities, 
we increase significantly the probability we will be successful. 

Another advantage of the layered approach is that it complicates 
an adversary’s plans. Countermeasures, for example, will always be 
a challenge for the defense. But because countermeasures have to 
be tailored to the specific phase of the missile’s flight, layered de- 
fenses pose major challenges to an aggressor. 

The fiscal year 2002 program speeds development of established 
technologies, enables robust testing and evaluation of systems that 
are more mature, and explores new missile defense concepts and 
technologies. We plan to pursue multiple, parallel development 
paths to reduce the risk inherent in ballistic missile defense engi- 
neering with RDT&E initiatives in each of the boost, midcourse, 
and terminal defense segments of the overall system. 

We do not want to be in a position, in other words, where we dis- 
cover a fundamental design flaw in our kill vehicle or in our only 
sea-based booster that might be under development. That would 
amount to a single point failure that could cost us years in develop- 
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ing effective missile defenses. We must be agile in our engineering 
approaches to keep the program on track and affordable. 

This robust RDT&E program aims to demonstrate what does and 
does not work. These activities showing the greatest promise will 
receive greater resource emphasis. Our progress will inform an an- 
nual high level decisionmaking process that will steer the BMD 
program in the most promising direction, taking into account opti- 
mal approaches and the most reliable information on costs that we 
can get. This process will allow us to make informed decisions re- 
garding research, production, and any deployment. 

This RDT&E approach will also minimize possible disruptive ef- 
fects that the introduction of new technologies, development chal- 
lenges, or changes in the threat otherwise could have on any Ballis- 
tic Missile Defense program and allow us to keep pressing forward 
along the most promising paths. We will pursue enough paths so 
that the scaling back of any one effort will not undermine progress 
in other areas and that technological advances we make even in 
failed efforts will be put to good use. This represents the best ap- 
proach for pursuing promising capabilities that will allow us to get 
out in front and pace a dynamic ballistic missile threat. 

Now I’d like to discuss the fiscal year 2002 budget and how it 
helps to implement this aggressive program. As I’ve said, we pro- 
pose to invest in previous efforts as well as newer activities in 
order to set up multiple paths for solving this difficult technical 
challenge. 

The amended budget adds $2.54 billion to our program for a total 
of nearly $8.3 billion DOD-wide and just over $7 billion with the 
Ballistic Missile Defense Organization’s (BMDOs) RDT&E pro- 
gram. 

In the terminal defense segment we have $968 million, an in- 
crease of $212 million over fiscal year 2001 enacted funding. 

In the midcourse, for both ground- and sea-based approaches, we 
have $3.9 billion, an increase of $1.4 billion, and in boost we have 
$685 million, an increase of $313 million over the fiscal year 2001 
enacted funding. 

In fiscal year 2002, we are requesting $496 million for our sen- 
sors activities, which represents an increase of $221 million over 
the fiscal year 2001 enacted funding. 

For integration of these segments in the overall Ballistic Missile 
Defense System, we have $780 million, which is an increase of 
$253 million for test infrastructure and countermeasures. 

These funds will enable us to improve the more mature BMD ac- 
tivities, begin development of the much needed BMD test bed, and 
undertake new concept development activities and experiments. 

In the terminal defense segment, we will continue investment in 
two of our most mature programs, THAAD and Arrow. We have 
added resources to accelerate the acquisition of a THAAD radar 
and buy more test missiles. This will allow us to capitalize on any 
early flight test successes should our disciplined development pro- 
gram prove effective in the test program. The U.S-Israeli Arrow 
Program initiated deployments of its first battery this year. Next 
year, there will be additional flight-testing of the Arrow system, 
and we will invest in additional production capacity for the Arrow 
missile. 
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Patriot and Navy Area are approaching procurement and deploy- 
ment decisions. For this reason, and in compliance with our pro- 
gram philosophy to have BMDO do research, development, test and 
evaluation and the services do procurement, and to support the 
services’ air defense mission, the Department is transferring to re- 
spective services the responsibility for the execution and manage- 
ment of these three programs: Patriot 3, Navy Area, and the Me- 
dium Extended Air Defense System — MEADS. The transfer of 
these systems will maintain internal focus, consistency, and the 
interdependence of both BMDO and the services. 

In the midcourse segment we will continue to make improve- 
ments to counter the long-range ICBM threat, and to expand the 
ballistic missile defense test bed. The test bed is a central part of 
this program. It will provide an operationally realistic environment 
to test system elements and integration and to prove our construc- 
tion, transportation, and logistics concepts. Over time, the test bed 
will expand to include weapons and sensor capabilities, to improve 
overall missile defense capabilities as they are made available. We 
will also proceed toward the development of a sea-based midcourse 
capability against long-range missile threats. Under the new 
BMDO program, we will continue the Navy Theater Wide Aegis 
LEAP Intercept, or ALI program, to counter short-range threats. 

In the boost defense segment, we will explore directed energy 
and kinetic energy options leading to experiments and demonstra- 
tions in the 2003 to 2005 timeframe. We are considering a sea- 
based boost activity to develop a high-speed, high-acceleration 
booster coupled with a boost-phase kill vehicle. This activity will si- 
multaneously support a proof-of-concept space-based experiment 
somewhere after 2004 using a space-based kinetic energy kill vehi- 
cle. 

We will continue the airborne laser development and plan a le- 
thal demonstration in the 2003 to 2004 timeframe. We will also 
continue space-based laser risk reduction as we work towards an 
integrated flight experiment early in the next decade. The Depart- 
ment will consolidate program and management responsibility for 
the airborne laser and the space-based laser within BMDO. 

The sensors program element funds two key efforts: the SBIRS- 
Low, which was transferred from the Air Force to BMDO, and the 
Russian-American observation satellites cooperative research 
project with Russia. 

Mr. Chairman, we have an aggressive RDT&E program designed 
to enhance system effectiveness over time by developing layered de- 
fenses that employ complementary sensors and weapons to engage 
threat targets in the boost, midcourse, and terminal phases of 
flight and to deploy that capability incrementally. Along the way, 
there will be successes and there will be failures. We will learn 
from both and make significant progress in developing a layered 
Ballistic Missile Defense System. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a short film, if the equipment works, to 
demonstrate the fact that we have achieved the ability, at least in 
the demonstration phase in some of our programs, to hit an incom- 
ing warhead very accurately. If I might, I would like to walk you 
through the low altitude, the medium altitude, and in the space 
realm that we are testing on Saturday, and the successes that we 
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have had. Now, to be sure, we have had failures, but I want to 
show you the continuity of hitting warheads directly with hit-to-kill 
technology and how that has developed over the past few years. 

Chairman Levin. About how long will it take? 

General Kadish. 3 V2 minutes. 

Chairman Levin. That is fine. Thank you. [Video.] 

[Copy of video retained in committee files.] 

General Kadish. We will start out with this, a target launch for 
our Patriot 3. You can see the Patriot 3. This is in the atmosphere, 
hit-to-kill. There are no explosives on Patriot for theater ballistic 
missile (TBM) intercepts. You can see the Patriot maneuvering to 
get in the position to very accurately intercept a TBM warhead 
that is coming in, a short-range missile. Towards the terminal, you 
will see white smoke and you will see that hit. That is a direct hit, 
hit-to-kill, in the atmosphere with the Patriot. 

The Patriot has missed only once in our test program, and we 
have had nine flights. 

Now we move to THAAD, which is higher up in the atmosphere 
and into space. That was the target launch, THAAD missile taking 
off. To stay on the range, it has to do a maneuver, but it is very 
high acceleration. This program is now in development to fix some 
of the problems we had with it. You can see it climbing into alti- 
tude to intercept the warhead in outer space. Here is a depiction 
of the target, and the THAAD you can see maneuvering to hit it 
very accurately. There were no explosives. That is pure kinetic en- 
ergy, hit-to-kill, body-to-body impact on the program. 

That was high enough so that you could see this particular inter- 
cept from Albuquerque from over White Sands. 

This is another view of it in more real-time. 

Now an example of what we are going to try to do on Saturday. 
The first time we did a National Missile Defense or long-range mis- 
sile defense intercept, this is the last frame that THAAD saw be- 
fore it intercepted. You can see the image of that warhead getting 
bigger in the sights of that intercept vehicle. 

This is a target launch out of Vandenberg into the South Pacific, 
5,000 miles away. It occurred in October 1999, the first time we 
tried this. You can see the ranges are getting longer. This is the 
rise of the target into outer space. This is the interceptor at Kwaja- 
lein. Now, the intercept takes place over 140 miles into space, and 
you can see in a minute the two bodies coming together, from an 
infrared sensor. 

This is a more real-time look at it from a better perspective. That 
is the warhead in there coming together. 

Now, to be sure, we have major difficulties in making this type 
of technology work and work reliably and effectively. That is what 
this test program is designed to do, especially in the midcourse. We 
have had many failures in this process. However, it is an engineer- 
ing challenge at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my opening remarks. 

[The prepared statement of General Kadish follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Lt. Gen. Ronald T. Kadish, USAF 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. It is a pleasure to ap- 
pear before you today to present the Department of Defense’s Fiscal Year 2002 Bal- 
listic Missile Defense program and budget. 
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The fundamental objective of the BMD program is to develop the capability to de- 
fend the forces and territories of the United States, its allies, and friends against 
all classes of ballistic missile threats. The Department will develop technologies and 
deploy systems promising an effective, reliable, and affordable missile defense sys- 
tem. The RDT&E program is designed to develop effective systems over time by de- 
veloping layered defenses that employ complementary sensors and weapons to en- 
gage threat targets in the boost, midcourse, and terminal phases of flight and to de- 
ploy that capability incrementally. 

At the direction of the Secretary of Defense, we have developed a research, devel- 
opment and test program that focuses on missile defense as a single integrated 
BMD System, no longer differentiating between theater and National Missile De- 
fense. This revised structure involves three basic thrusts. First, the new BMD pro- 
gram will build on the technical progress we have made to date by providing the 
funding required to develop and test selective elements of the current program fully. 

Second, the new program will pursue a broad range of activities in order to ag- 
gressively evaluate and develop technologies for the integration of land-, sea-, 
air-, or space-based platforms to counter ballistic missiles in all phases of their 
flight. The new program will not cut corners. Rather, it is designed to pursue par- 
allel development paths to improve the likelihood of achieving an effective, layered 
missile defense. 

Third, the new testing program will incorporate a larger number of tests than in 
the past. They will employ more realistic scenarios and countermeasures. This will 
allow us to achieve greater confidence in our planning and development. Through 
this robust testing activity, we may discover opportunities to accelerate elements of 
the program based on their performance, and increase the overall credibility and ca- 
pability of BMD Systems. This approach is designed to enable contingency use of 
the demonstrated BMD capabilities, if directed. 

The goal of the BMD System is a layered defense that provides multiple engage- 
ment opportunities along the entire flight path of a ballistic missile. Over the next 
3 to 5 years we will pursue parallel technical paths to reduce schedule and cost risk 
in the individual RDT&E efforts. We will explore and demonstrate kinetic and di- 
rected energy kill mechanisms for potential sea-, ground-, air-, and space-based op- 
erations to engage threat missiles in the boost, midcourse, and terminal phases of 
flight. In parallel, sensor suites and battle management and command and control 
(BMC 2 ) will be developed to form the backbone of the BMD System. 

But before I proceed to describe the new program in detail, I would like to make 
clear what this program does not do. It does not define a specific architecture. It 
does not commit to a procurement program for a full, layered defense. There is no 
commitment to specific dates for production and deployment other than for the 
lower tier terminal defense elements. It is not a rush to deploy untested systems; 
it is not a step back to an unfocused research program; and it is not a minor change 
to our previous program. Rather this program is a bold move to develop an effective, 
integrated layered defense that can be deployed as soon as possible against ballistic 
missiles of all ranges. 

The new program is a major change in our approach to developing ballistic missile 
defense. The previous National Missile Defense Program, for example, was a high 
risk production and deployment program dependent for its success on an RDT&E 
effort that was underfunded but charged with developing a system that would oper- 
ate at the outset with near perfection; and it was based on rigid military require- 
ments. The new program is built around a fully-funded, rigorous RDT&E effort de- 
signed to demonstrate increasing capability over time through a robust, realistic 
testing program. 

The objective of the new program is a layered defense to protect the United 
States, allies, friends, and deployed forces against ballistic missiles of all ranges. We 
will pursue this objective in the following way: First, we are recommending a broad, 
flexible approach to RDT&E that allows us to explore multiple development paths 
and to reinforce success based on the best technological approaches and the most 
advantageous basing modes in order to hedge against the inherent uncertainty of 
the ballistic missile defense challenge. Second, we are recommending an acquisition 
approach that is evolutionary, one that will allow us to field systems incrementally 
once they are proven through realistic testing. Third, rather than committing to a 
single architecture as we have done in the past, we will deploy over time different 
combinations of sensors and weapons consistent with our national strategic objec- 
tives. 

We have designed the program so that, in an emergency and if directed, we might 
quickly deploy test assets to defend against a rapidly emerging threat. This has 
been done before with other military capabilities, both in the Gulf War and in 
Kosovo. But barring such an emergency, as the Deputy Secretary has stated, we do 
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not intend to deploy test assets until they are ready because such emergency deploy- 
ments are disruptive, and can set back normal development programs by years. 

LAYERED DEFENSE — EFFECTIVE AGAINST COUNTERMEASURES 

The technical and operational challenges of intercepting ballistic missiles are un- 
precedented. While these challenges are significant, our testing accomplishments to 
date tell us that they are not insurmountable. Given the threats we expect to face, 
there is a premium on fielding a highly reliable and effective system. Reliability will 
be realized, in part, through redundancy in our system. Effectiveness is partly a 
function of the number of opportunities the system provides to intercept an in-flight 
missile and how early and how often those opportunities occur in the missile’s flight. 
Because we need redundancy, we determined that whatever BMD Systems we de- 
ploy, they should allow multiple engagement opportunities in the boost, midcourse, 
and terminal phases of a ballistic missile’s flight. 

The boost phase is that part of flight when the ballistic missile’s rocket motors 
are ignited and propel the entire missile system towards space. It lasts roughly 3 
to 5 minutes for a long-range missile and as little as 1 to 2 minutes for a short- 
range missile. When the missile boosters are spent, the missile continues its ascent 
into what we call the midcourse part of flight (wbich lasts nominally 20 minutes 
for a long-range missile). In this stage of flight, a ballistic missile releases its pay- 
load warhead(s), submunitions, and/or penetration aids it carried into space. The 
missile enters what we call the terminal phase when the missile or the elements 
of its payload, for example, its warheads, reenter the atmosphere. This is a very 
short phase, lasting from a few minutes to less than a minute. 

There are opportunities and challenges to engage a threat missile in each of these 
phases. The layered defense, or defense-in-depth, approach will increase the chances 
that the missile and its payload will be destroyed. 

Intercepting a missile in the boost phase, for example, results in the defense of 
any target that the missile might be aimed at and can destroy a missile regardless 
of its design range. A midcourse intercept capability provides wide coverage of a re- 
gion or regions, while a terminal defense protects a localized area. Intercepting a 
missile near its launch point is always preferable to intercepting that same missile 
closer to its target. When we add shot opportunities in the midcourse and terminal 
phases of flight to boost phase opportunities, we increase significantly the prob- 
ability that we will be successful. 

Another advantage of the layered approach is that it complicates an adversary’s 
plans. Countermeasures, for example, will always be a challenge for the defense. 
But because countermeasures have to be tailored to the specific phase of a missile’s 
flight, layered defenses pose major challenges to an aggressor. 

RDT&E ACTIVITIES 

The Fiscal Year 2002 Program speeds development of established technologies, en- 
ables robust testing and evaluation of systems that are more mature, and explores 
new missile defense concepts and technologies. I will address some of these activi- 
ties in a moment. We plan to pursue multiple, parallel development paths to reduce 
the risk inherent in BMD engineering, with initiatives in each of the Boost, Mid- 
course, and Terminal Defense Segments of the BMD System. As part of our risk re- 
duction activity, we will explore different technologies and paths. We will also pur- 
sue technologies that may be useful across multiple segments and employ multiple 
technologies to avoid single point failures in each segment. 

We do not want to be in a situation, for example, to discover a fundamental de- 
sign problem in our only Exoatmospheric Kill Vehicle (EKV), or in our only sea- 
based booster under development. That would amount to a single point failure that 
could cost us years in developing effective missile defenses, not to mention leaving 
America and our allies unnecessarily exposed. We must be agile in our engineering 
approaches to keep the BMD program on track and affordable. 

This robust RDT&E program aims to demonstrate what does and does not work. 
Those activities showing the greatest promise will receive greater resource empha- 
sis. Our progress will inform an annual high-level decisionmaking process that will 
steer the BMD program in the most promising direction, taking into account optimal 
approaches and the most reliable information on costs, allowing informed research, 
production, and deployment decisions. 

This RDT&E approach also will minimize possible disruptive effects that the in- 
troduction of new technologies, development challenges, or changes in the threat 
otherwise could have on the BMD program and allow us to keep pressing forward 
along the most promising paths. We will pursue enough paths so that the scaling 
back of one effort will not undermine progress in other areas and the technological 
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advances we make even in failed efforts will be put to good use. This represents 
the best approach for pursuing promising capabilities that will allow us to get out 
in front and pace a dynamic ballistic missile threat. 

The business of missile defense requires coping with a number of technological, 
developmental, acquisition, and threat uncertainties. For this reason, I cannot tell 
you today exactly what the system will look like 15, 10, or even 5 years from now. 
This system will take shape over time. We do not intend to lock ourselves into a 
highly stylized architecture based on either known technologies or hoped for ad- 
vances in technology that will take a decade or more to complete. We intend to go 
beyond the conventional build-to-requirements acquisition process. 

We have adopted a capability-based approach, which recognizes that changes will 
occur along two separate axes. On the one axis, the threat will evolve and change 
over time based on the emergence of new technologies, continued proliferation of 
missiles worldwide, and operational and technical adjustments by adversaries (in- 
cluding the introduction of countermeasures) to defeat our BMD System. On the 
other axis lie changes we will experience. These include improving technologies, in- 
cremental system enhancements, evolving views of system affordability, and out- 
year decisions expanding coverage, potentially including the territory and popu- 
lations of our allies and friends. 

The BMD System will feature a uniform battle management and command and 
control network and leverage, where possible, other Department communication 
channels to integrate elements of the BMD System. Because the system must act 
within minutes or even seconds to counter ballistic missiles, the information we re- 
ceive on threats must be accurately received, interpreted, and acted upon rapidly. 
The information network must be seamless and allow information to be passed 
quickly and reliably among all the elements of the system. 

Mobility in our sensor and interceptor platforms and the capability to do boost 
phase and/or midcourse phase intercept must be central features in our architecture 
if we are to provide effective territorial protection at home and abroad. Placing sen- 
sors forward, or closer to the target missile launch point, either on land, at sea, in 
the air, or in space, will expand the battle space, improve discrimination of the tar- 
get complex, and increase engagement opportunities. We will develop complemen- 
tary elements in different combinations in order to afford the system a high degree 
of synergism and effectiveness. 

Specific system choices and timelines will take shape over the next few years 
through our capability-based, block approach. We will increase our capability over 
time through an evolutionary process as our technologies mature and are proven 
through testing. The block approach allows us to put our best, most capable tech- 
nologies “in play” sooner than would otherwise be possible. We have organized the 
program with the aim of developing militarily useful capabilities in biannual blocks, 
starting as early as the 2004-2006 timeframe. These block capabilities could be de- 
ployed on an interim basis to meet an emergent threat, as an upgrade to an already 
deployed system, or to discourage a potential adversary from improving its ballistic 
missile capabilities. 

Consequently, the CINCs and military services will be involved throughout the 
development process so that with each block we move steadily forward towards sys- 
tems with ever increasing military utility that complement other operational capa- 
bilities and that minimize life cycle cost. 

TESTING 

We have restructured the BMD program to facilitate success through rigorous, ro- 
bust, and realistic testing. To ensure rigor our BMD testing philosophy recognizes 
that we must have an integrated, phased test program that comprehensively covers 
all aspects of testing; and our budget submission reflects our investment in the req- 
uisite test infrastructure to support this. To enable more robust testing we will in- 
vest in additional test articles and targets. The test bed we propose constructing will 
enhance our ability to test the full range of missile defense capabilities in realistic 
configurations and scenarios. Let me describe our approach to testing and discuss 
broadly what we are undertaking in fiscal year 2002. 

Our BMD developmental testing entails conceptual prototype development, as- 
sesses the attainment of technical performance parameters, generates data on risk, 
supports risk mitigation, and provides empirical data to validate models and simula- 
tions. Testing of systems, subsystems, and components, especially early in the devel- 
opmental cycle, helps us to achieve two fundamental objectives: (1) determine per- 
formance capabilities, and (2) identify potential design problems to support timely 
changes. Later testing will demonstrate the broad range of effectiveness and suit- 
ability of missile defenses in increasingly realistic environments. 
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Our test philosophy is to add, step-by-step over time, complexity such as counter- 
measures and operations in increasingly stressful environments. This approach al- 
lows us to make timely assessments of the most critical design risk areas. It is a 
walk-before-you-run, learn-as-you-go development approach. These testing activities 
provide critical information that reduces developmental risk and improves our con- 
fidence that a capability under development is progressing as intended. 

Given the number of technical challenges shared among the many elements of the 
BMD System, we will conduct a number of program-wide tests, experiments, and 
measurement projects each year to achieve our program-wide objectives. System 
interoperability and critical measurements flight tests and ground experiments will 
be conducted to support development of BMD System operating concepts, reduce de- 
velopment risks, and assess BMD System integration and interoperability. Program- 
wide collection and measurement needs will be met by phenomenology measure- 
ments, countermeasure characterizations, and analysis of lethality, kill assessment, 
and discrimination. International cooperative test and evaluation activities could be- 
come an important part of our program. 

Each test range currently in use is equipped with precision instrumentation sen- 
sors (radar and optical), telemetry capabilities, and flight and range safety systems. 
Additionally, BMDO deploys mobile airborne sensors. Core supporting ranges in- 
clude both short- and long-range test facilities with multiple launch sites, primarily 
in New Mexico and over the Pacific Ocean. These collection capabilities are a critical 
part of our program. In fiscal year 2002, we will be engaged in a number of activi- 
ties to develop and upgrade the test range infrastructure we require. 

The new program will feature range improvements for boost segment and system 
level testing, and will allow us to increase the tempo of our testing operations. Ex- 
isting ground facilities will be upgraded for testing of Boost Segment elements, ad- 
vanced sensors, counter-countermeasures, and nuclear weapons effects. Airborne in- 
strumentation platforms will be upgraded, and modeling and simulation software 
having system-level and program- wide application will be developed. 

Ground test facility development and enhancement will help us to improve sensor 
testing, strengthen our end-to-end test capability, and undertake tests using sce- 
narios we cannot duplicate in our flight-testing, such as nuclear weapons effects 
testing. Facilities for program- wide interoperability ground tests must be upgraded 
to be capable of both analyzing yesterday’s flight test data and predicting tomor- 
row’s expected system performance. 

With our more robust test program we will increase the number of tests and add 
tests of different technologies and basing modes. To meet the challenges of missile 
defense development we must upgrade our capabilities to test with flexibility over 
greater distances. Test scenarios must accommodate multiple intercepts occurring 
nearly simultaneously at realistic intercept geometries. Upgrades will be required 
in our launch facilities, flight hardware, and range tracking and collection assets. 

In fiscal year 2002 we will develop an inventory of targets and initiate procure- 
ment of additional test hardware to support a more aggressive test program. We 
must have quicker reaction in our targets program in order to accommodate changes 
in threat knowledge and to incorporate countermeasures. The BMD program will 
fund development of new threat-credible ballistic missile targets and counter- 
measures for all defense segment development activities, risk reduction flights, and 
comprehensive target system support, to include direct target costs and launch oper- 
ations. 

Challenges we face in this area include development of new targets for boost seg- 
ment testing, proper incorporation of countermeasures, and overcoming a dwindling 
supply of target hardware, particularly hardware incorporating countermeasures. 
The objective is to ensure an adequate supply of target boosters, reentry vehicles, 
and countermeasures to prevent major delays in development schedules resulting 
from a shortage of these major target components. We need to be able to test more 
and more often, and this requires that we have the test articles on hand and ready 
for use. Larger quantities of hardware also will help us overcome lengthy delays 
caused by, for example, a pre-launch problem with a target booster. 

As I mentioned earlier, we will increase testing of alternative technologies, espe- 
cially in the medium and high-risk areas of development. We must be hardware rich 
if we are to have a robust testing program and if we are to avoid single point fail- 
ures in any of our development efforts. 

Among the challenges that faced the previous NMD program was overcoming 
flight test restrictions on trajectories, impact areas, and debris in space in order to 
test overall system performance limits. The range we have been using between Van- 
denberg Air Force Base in California and Kwajalein Missile Range, while useful for 
developmental testing, lacks realism for tests of BMD interceptors and sensors. 
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The amended budget request contributes significantly to the development of a 
BMD test bed, which will be used initially to prove out the midcourse capabilities. 
That test bed will expand test boundaries and develop and enhance test infrastruc- 
ture and will provide for more operationally realistic testing. Over time the test bed 
will expand to include weapons and sensor capabilities to improve all missile de- 
fense capabilities as they are made available. 

The integrated test bed will be oriented in the Pacific region and extend many 
hundreds of miles from the Marshall Islands in the South Pacific to Alaska. It will 
allow more realistic flight-testing of capabilities in the Boost, Midcourse, and Termi- 
nal Defense Segments. 

The new test bed would make use of early warning radars at Beale Air Force 
Base and Cobra Dane at Shemya Island, and use the Kodiak Launch Facility in 
Alaska to launch targets and interceptors. The test bed would continue our practice 
of integrating early warning cueing information from Defense Support Program sat- 
ellites and leveraging a battle management system operated out of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. The test bed also will include up to five ground-based silos at 
Fort Greely, Alaska. We anticipate a prototype ground support capability, to include 
launch facilities, sensors, and networked communications, will be developed in fiscal 
year 2002 and built in fiscal year 2003. We will initiate construction of an intercep- 
tor integration facility in fiscal year 2002 to support a wide range of interceptor 
needs for testing. 

This test bed will allow us to test more than one missile defense segment at a 
time and exploit multiple shot opportunities so that we can demonstrate the viabil- 
ity of the layered defense concept. The test bed will provide a realistic environment 
to test different missile defense capabilities under varying and stressing conditions. 
It will also help us prove out construction, transportation, and logistics concepts we 
will need to clarify as we execute deployment decisions. 

If directed, the BMD test bed also could provide a basis for a contingency defen- 
sive capability if the security environment warrants. 

BMD PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

We must deviate from the standard acquisition process and recognize the unprece- 
dented technical challenges we are facing. We do not have major defense acquisition 
programs in the fiscal year 2002 budget. We do not have program activities with 
traditional fixed milestones and clearly marked phases showing the road to produc- 
tion. 

The new approach to BMD development features more streamlined, flexible man- 
agement through comprehensive and iterative reviews. We will establish yearly de- 
cision points to determine the status of the available technologies and concept eval- 
uations in order to be in a position to accelerate, modify, truncate, or terminate our 
efforts in a particular area. This comprehensive annual review process will also help 
us make decisions to shape the evolving systems and allocate resources to optimally 
support them. This decision process will allow for: (1) more complete understanding 
of current technologies and the evolving capabilities; (2) evaluation of innovative 
concepts; (3) development of competing technologies to reduce cost, schedule, and 
performance risks; and (4) better estimation of complete costs for making informed 
decisions concerning system capability, production, and deployment. We believe that 
full annual evaluations of our program activities and demonstrated technical 
achievements will build confidence for decision makers. 

This program is designed to seek opportunities to provide the most effective and 
efficient missile defense by exploiting advances in technology as they emerge and 
by making timely decisions to direct individual development activities. We will 
make adjustments as we learn what we can and cannot do technically and as we 
make the tough calls on selecting among the promising technologies to create the 
best mix of missile defense capabilities across the threat missile flight envelope. 

As missile defense capabilities mature, we envision transferring the individual 
elements to the military department for production and procurement as part of a 
standard acquisition program. This approach will ensure that the military depart- 
ment can operate these capabilities effectively and reliably. 

PROGRAM ELEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 

To manage and account for program resources, BMDO plans a configuration of 
nine Program Elements (PE): BMD System; Terminal, Midcourse, and Boost De- 
fense Segments; Sensors; Technology; Pentagon Reservation Maintenance Reserve 
Fund; Small Business Innovative Research; and Headquarters Management. This 
PE structure supports the revised BMD program goals by aligning activities and 
funding with the program’s internal technical focus. It also provides the flexibility 
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to mitigate, through internal adjustment, unforeseen consequences and risks in 
budget and schedule. The following table illustrates the PE structure. 


(TY $ In Millions) 


Program Element Title 

FY 02 

BMD System 

779.584 

Terminal Defense Segment 

988.180 

Midcourse Defense Segment 

3,940.534 

Boost Defense Segment 

685.363 

Sensors 

495.600 

Technology 

112.890 

Pentagon Reservation Maintenance Reserve Fund 

6.571 

HQ Management 

27.758 

Small Business Innovative Research* 

0.000 

Total RDT&E 

7,036.480 

BMD System MILCON 

7.549 

Terminal Defense Segment MILCON 

0.750 

Total MILCON 

8.299 

Total Program 

7,044.779 


• Funds for this PE arc allocated immediately following the annual appropriation, the amount is based on internal redistribution of RDT&E funding 
(2.65% of extramural RDT&E). Total program appropriation does not change 


Program Element Descriptions 
BMD System 



The BMD System Program Element allocates the resources required for the over- 
arching conduct and integration of the multi-layered BMD System. The BMD Sys- 
tem PE comprises five primary projects: Battle Management, Command and Control 
(BMC 2 ); Communications; Targets and Countermeasures; System Engineering and 
Integration (SE&I); and Test and Evaluation (T&E). System-level activities involve 
integrating the Boost, Midcourse, Terminal, and Sensors segments into a single and 
congruous missile defense system; this PE also includes management efforts to pre- 
serve and promote architectural consistency, interoperability, and integration of 
PAC-3, MEADS, and Navy Area systems within the overarching BMD mission. Our 
amended request of $780 million for these activities represents an increase of $253 
million over fiscal year 2001 enacted funding, and $251 million over the initial fiscal 
year 2002 budget submission. 

Our evolutionary acquisition process will increase the BMD System capabilities 
over time in 2 year increments. Each BMD System block will comprise multiple 
weapon and sensor elements. The BMC 2 and Communications project funding is for 
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developing and integrating the command and control and communications for the 
BMD System. The BMC 2 project includes the development and allocation of BMC 2 
specifications to ensure the weapons and sensor system products are fully interoper- 
able with each other and with external systems, providing optimum flexibility to the 
warfighter. To this end, a Ballistic Missile Defense Integration Center will be estab- 
lished at BMDO’s Joint National Test Facility. 

The Communications project consolidates and refines BMD System-wide commu- 
nication systems to allow components to exchange data and to permit command and 
control orders to be transmitted to the weapons and sensor systems. 

The Targets and Countermeasures project funding provides threat-credible ballis- 
tic missile targets, countermeasures, and target system support. This project will 
provide new target and countermeasure development, risk reduction flights, and tar- 
get characterization. 

As the central engineering component within BMDO, the Systems Engineering 
and Integration (SE&I) project provides the overall system engineering development 
and integration of the BMD System. The SE&I mission is to define and manage the 
layered BMD System, providing the collaborative, layered, and detailed systems en- 
gineering and integration required across the entire spectrum of BMD warfighter 
capabilities. 

Lastly, the Test and Evaluation project provides consolidated system-wide Test 
and Evaluation capabilities and resources required to allow for cohesive facilitation, 
management, and execution of test activities. Test and Evaluation efforts include 
the development, operation, maintenance, and modernization of the BMD program- 
wide Test and Evaluation infrastructure. The T&E program also addresses cross- 
cutting issues related to BMD System lethality, discrimination, and other T&E de- 
rived mission critical functions. Finally, the T&E program conducts system integra- 
tion tests for the entire BMD System and will validate performance of each block. 
Test & Evaluation activities are grouped in terms of Program Wide Test & Evalua- 
tion; Test Support of facilities, ranges, sensors, and test instrumentation; modeling 
and simulation; and facilities, siting, and environmental efforts. 

Terminal Defense Segment 


$14 Ftogram 



The Terminal Defense Segment (TDS) allocates resources to support development 
and selective upgrades of defensive capabilities that engage and negate ballistic mis- 
siles in the terminal phase of their trajectory. The primary projects under this PE 
are the Theater High Altitude Area Defense (THAAD) system and the Israeli Arrow 
Deployability Program (ADP). Related activities include the Israeli Test Bed (ITB), 
Arrow System Improvement Program (ASIP), and studies via the Israeli Systems 
Architecture and Integration (ISA&I) effort that assess the Arrow performance rel- 
ative to both existing and emerging threats. Our amended request of $988 million 
represents an increase of $212 million over fiscal year 2001 enacted funding, and 
an increase of $224 million over the initial fiscal year 2002 budget submission. Note: 
The PAC-3, MEADS, and Navy Area programs are funded within their respective 
service accounts. 
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The mission of the THAAD System is to defend against short- and medium-range 
ballistic missiles at significant distances from the intended target and at high alti- 
tudes. THAAD will protect U.S. and allied Armed Forces, broadly dispersed assets, 
and population centers against missile attacks. This evolutionary program is struc- 
tured to demonstrate capability in Block 2004, with planned improvements based 
on upgraded seekers, ground support equipment, and discrimination software. Cur- 
rent efforts are addressing component and system performance, producibility, and 
supportability. A robust ground-testing program will precede flight testing, cur- 
rently planned for fiscal year 2004. The budget adds resources to accelerate acquisi- 
tion of a THAAD radar and to buy more test missiles in order to capitalize on early 
flight test successes should our disciplined development program prove effective. 
The Arrow Weapon System (AWS) (developed jointly by the U.S. and Israel) pro- 
vides Israel a capability to defend against short- and medium-range ballistic mis- 
siles and helps ensure U.S. freedom of action in future contingencies. Arrow also 
provides protection against ballistic missile attacks for U.S. forces deployed in the 
region. The successful Arrow intercept test on September 14, 2000, resulted in Israel 
declaring the system operational in October 2000. The Arrow Deployability Program 
(ADP) also supports Israel’s acquisition of a third Arrow battery and Arrow’s inter- 
operability with U.S. TMD systems. Interoperability will be achieved via a common 
communication architecture utilizing the Link-16. An interoperability test was com- 
pleted in January 2001 using the Theater Missile Defense System Exerciser 
(TMDSE) that validated that the Arrow Weapon System is interoperable and can 
exchange surveillance and missile track cueing data with U.S. Patriot and Aegis 
missile defense systems. The Arrow System Improvement Program (ASIP) will in- 
clude both technical cooperation to improve the performance of the AWS and a coop- 
erative test and evaluation program to validate the improved AWS performance. We 
added $20 million in our amended budget specifically for additional flight testing 
and development of additional production capacity for the Arrow missile. 

Equally important to the integrated BMD System are the lower tier programs 
that are being transferred to the military departments. We have had significant suc- 
cess with the PAC-3, and interceptor missiles will be delivered to training battal- 
ions this year. PAC-3 system will provide critical operational capability to defend 
our forward-deployed forces, allies, and friends. The system is designed to counter 
enemy defense suppression tactics that may include tactical ballistic missiles, anti- 
radiation missiles, and aircraft employing advanced countermeasures and low radar 
cross-section. The PAC-3 technology has a proven record of hit-to-kill success. We 
are now 7-for-8 in body-to-body intercepts against ballistic missile targets. PAC-3 
missile technology also accomplished 4-for-4 body-to-body intercepts against cruise 
missiles and air-breathing threats. Recent successes included multiple simultaneous 
engagements of both short-range ballistic missiles and cruise missiles using PAC- 
2 and PAC-3 interceptors. 

Although the Navy Area Program has experienced technical, cost and schedule 
challenges we are now at a point where we can execute a rigorous set of flight tests 
and likely achieve a capability in the middle of this decade. A fly-by test is antici- 
pated for early 2002, to be followed by a series of intercept flight-tests. At-sea test- 
ing is expected to begin in late 2002/early 2003. Navy Area has been positioned to 
undertake initial at-sea tests using, Aegis “LINEBACKER” ships. 

With the German Parliament funding recently made available to continue the tri- 
lateral MEADS activity, that program is about to embark on a 3-year risk reduction 
effort. MEADS will use the PAC-3, which has already begun production, as its in- 
terceptor. Once deployed, MEADS will improve tactical mobility and strategic 
deployability over comparable missile systems and provide robust, 360-degree pro- 
tection for maneuvering forces and other critical forward-deployed assets against 
short- and medium-range missiles. 

These systems have been in development for many years and Patriot and Navy 
Area are approaching procurement and deployment decisions. For this reason, and 
in compliance with our program philosophy to have BMDO do RDT&E and the mili- 
tary departments do procurement, and to support the military departments’ air de- 
fense mission, the Department is transferring to the respective services the respon- 
sibility for execution and management of PAC-3, Navy Area, and MEADS. 

Midcourse Defense Segment 
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The Midcourse Defense Segment (MDS) develops increasingly robust capabilities 
for countering ballistic missiles in the midcourse stage of flight. The MDS will de- 
velop and test multiple technologies to provide credible capabilities against this 
threat to operate in this segment of flight. The MDS program of work is divided 
into multiple elements including Ground-Based Midcourse System, and Sea-Based 
Midcourse System, the successors to the National Missile Defense and Navy Theater 
Wide programs, segment Systems Engineering and Integration, and segment Test 
and Evaluation. Our amended request of $3,941 million represents an increase of 
$1,455 million over fiscal year 2001 enacted funds, and an increase of $1,237 million 
over the fiscal year 2002 initial budget submission. 

Under the previous BMD program, we had under development only one system 
that could provide a midcourse intercept capability for defeating ICBMs. We made 
significant progress in the National Missile Defense (NMD) program and brought 
system development to the point where an independent review team led by retired 
Air Force General Larry Welch concluded that, despite some challenges, the tech- 
nical capability was in hand to develop and field the limited system to meet the pro- 
jected threat. We were pursuing a highly concurrent development and production 
program focused on a 2005 deployment. While the NMD testing program experi- 
enced delays in development and testing, our analysis last year showed that ground 
and flight tests to date have demonstrated about 93 percent of the system’s critical 
engagement functions and have shown the ability to integrate the system elements. 

The revised Ground-Based Midcourse System has three objectives: (1) to develop 
and demonstrate an integrated system capable of countering known and expected 
threats; (2) to provide an integrated test bed that provides realistic tests and reli- 
able data for further system development; and (3) to create a development path al- 
lowing for an early capability based on success in testing. During its initial phase, 
the program will develop an integrated system, further demonstrate a “hit-to-kill” 
capability, and prepare for the RDT&E test bed capability and subsequent blocks. 
Each block will develop capability against increasing threat complexity. 

Within the MDS, the bulk of the resources are designed to build and sustain an 
operationally realistic test architecture that represents the envisioned operational 
capability. We plan to have an RDT&E ground-based test bed available in the 2004- 
2006 time frame. As designed, this test bed will expand to enhance overall test in- 
frastructure and system maturation, although its initial development will occur 
within the midcourse segment. Over time the test bed will expand to include weap- 
ons and sensor capabilities from throughout the BMD System when they become 
available. 

The test bed will consist of up to five ground-based silos with an upgraded Cobra 
Dane radar; associated command and control and launch facilities; other sensors; 
and networked communications to support robust testing with credible targets, sce- 
narios, and countermeasures. This project includes four flight tests in fiscal year 
2002. Moreover, upon availability, the test bed could incorporate air launched tar- 
gets, thereby providing geographically realistic scenarios and improving overall test- 
ing realism. Throughout, enhancements will be made to both the Fort Greely and 
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Kodiak Island test facilities, improving both target and interceptor launch capabili- 
ties. 

This approach might provide a near-term option to employ the test facilities — ra- 
dars, C 2 , and interceptor missiles at Fort Greely and Kodiak — in an operational 
mode. Its use in this mode could provide an interim capability to meet an emergent 
threat. This interim capability could subsequently be upgraded through technical 
improvements, replaced by deployment of production-quality radars, C 2 , and inter- 
ceptors as described below or supplemented with a Sea-Based Midcourse System, 
described below. 

The Sea-Based Midcourse System is intended to intercept hostile missiles in the 
ascent phase of midcourse flight, which when accompanied by a ground-based sys- 
tem, provides a complete midcourse layer. By engaging missiles in early ascent, sea- 
based systems also offer the opportunity to reduce the overall BMD System’s suscep- 
tibility to countermeasures. The Sea-Based Midcourse System will build upon tech- 
nologies in the existing Aegis Weapon System and the Standard Missile infrastruc- 
tures and will be used against short and medium-range threats. Funding in fiscal 
year 2002 offers the ability to continue testing and enables a potential contingency 
sea-based midcourse capability that can grant limited defense to U.S. and allied de- 
ployed forces as an element of the BMD System Block 2004. To support this effort 
five flight tests of the sea-based midcourse system are planned in fiscal year 2002. 
Funding also begins concept development and risk reduction work for advanced ca- 
pability blocks to include more robust capability against intermediate and long- 
range threats to complement ground-based midcourse capabilities later this decade. 

The United States and Japan signed a memorandum of understanding in August 
1999 to conduct a 2-year cooperative project to conduct systems engineering and to 
design four advanced missile components for possible integration into an improved 
version of the SM-3 interceptor. This project leverages the established and dem- 
onstrated industrial and engineering strengths of Japan and allows a significant de- 
gree of cost-sharing. 

Other segment activities include Systems Engineering and Integration (SE&I), 
Test and Evaluation (T&E), and Program Operations. SE&I funding will allow for 
further risk reduction activities and counter-countermeasure development and will 
begin a complementary kill vehicle development which could be common to both 
ground- and sea-based interceptors. T&E funding starts a new target booster devel- 
opment that will allow for testing against more realistic targets. 

Boost Defense Segment 


$20 Program 
Ops 



The mission of the Boost Defense Segment (BDS) is to define and develop boost 
phase intercept (BPI) missile defense capabilities. Our amended request of $685 mil- 
lion for the Boost Defense Program represents an increase of $313 million over the 
fiscal year 2001 enacted funding, and an increase of $384 million over the initial 
fiscal year 2002 budget submission. 

The capabilities defined and developed in the BDS will progressively reduce the 
“safe havens” available to a hostile state. A “safe haven,” is formed by geographic 
and time constraints associated with BPI. It is the region of a state from which it 
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can launch a missile safely out of range of a potential boost phase intercept. To en- 
gage ballistic missiles in this phase, quick reaction times, high confidence decision- 
making, and multiple engagement capabilities are needed. The development of high- 
er power lasers and faster interceptor capabilities are required to reduce the size 
of safe havens, whereas development of viable space-based systems could potentially 
eliminate them entirely. Thus, resources have been allocated to develop both kinetic 
and directed energy capabilities in an effort to provide options for multiple engage- 
ment opportunities and basing modes to address a variety of timing and geographic 
constraints. 

Successful BDS operational concepts could be fully integrated with midcourse and 
terminal elements in the overall BMD System. In accordance with the overall BMD 
acquisition strategy, BDS will employ multiple paths and acquisition methodologies 
to deliver initial capability blocks as soon as practical, and upgrade the initial capa- 
bilities over time. From information gained following this approach, BMDO will 
evaluate the most promising projects to provide a basis for an architecture decision 
between 2003 and 2005. 

There are four principal objectives for the BDS. First, it will seek to demonstrate 
and make available the Airborne Laser (ABL) for a contingency capability in Block 
2004 with a path to an initial capability in Block 2008. Second, it will define and 
evolve space-based and sea-based kinetic energy Boost Phase Intercept (BPI) con- 
cepts in the next 2 to 4 years, supporting a product line development decision in 
2003-2005. This effort will include concept definition, risk reduction activities, and 
proof-of-concept demonstrations. For example, the sea-based boost program is con- 
sidering a high-speed, high-acceleration booster coupled with a boost kill vehicle. 
This same booster will be evaluated (with a different kill vehicle) for sea-based mid- 
course roles. Third, the BDS will execute a proof-of-concept Space-Based Interceptor 
Experiment (SBX). Fourth, the BDS will also continue Space-Based Laser (SBL) 
risk reduction on a path to a proof-of-concept SBL Integrated Flight Experiment 
(SBL-IFX) in 2012. At appropriate times, BMDO will insert mature system concepts 
and technologies into product line development and deployment. Planned tests with- 
in the Boost Segment include a ground test of the ABL project and a ground test 
of the Sea-Based Boost concept in 2002. 

Kinetic Energy Concepts 

Little has been done in this area in recent years. We intend to address operational 
concept development and technical risk reduction to produce experiments and sys- 
tems to deliver demonstrations in the 2003-2006 timeframe. Kinetic boost phase 
intercept is a challenge because the threat missile must be detected and confirmed 
within a few seconds of launch. It then becomes a race between an accelerating bal- 
listic missile and the interceptor in which the threat missile has had a head start. 
Another technical challenge is designing a kill vehicle that can detect and track the 
target following missile-staging events and then impact the missile in the presence 
of a brilliant plume. 

The money requested in fiscal year 2002 will allow us to begin risk reduction ac- 
tivities to resolve critical technological risks associated with candidate boost systems 
and the development of a concept of operations through war-gaming and other plan- 
ning activities. We are considering a sea-based boost activity to develop a high- 
speed, high-acceleration booster coupled with a boost kill vehicle. This activity will 
simultaneously support a proof-of-concept Space-Based Experiment (SBX) using a 
space-based kinetic energy kill vehicle. 

Directed-Energy Capabilities 

The two primary programs in this area are the Airborne Laser (ABL) and Space- 
Based Laser, now transferred to BMDO. The Air Force ABL program has been fo- 
cused on short- and medium-range threats. We are taking deliberate steps to pre- 
pare ABL for a strategic defense role as well. With onboard sensors, each ABL air- 
craft will conduct long-range, wide-area surveillance of regions from which threat 
missiles might launch. The fiscal year 2002 budget request will allow us to conduct 
an initial flight test of ABL and plan for a lethal demonstration in 2003. 

The budget request will enable BMDO to continue SBL risk reduction work. Near- 
term SBL activity will focus on ground-based efforts to develop and demonstrate the 
component and subsystem technologies required for an operational space-based laser 
system and the design and development of an Integrated Flight Experiment vehicle 
that is scheduled to be tested in space in 2012. The SBL project builds on many 
years of previous development and is based on prudent reduction of technical risk 
as early as possible in the design process. 

Sensors 
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Sensors developed in this segment will have multi-mission capabilities intended 
to enhance detection of and provide critical tracking information for ballistic mis- 
siles in all phases of flight. This PE funds the Block 2010 SBIRS-Low sensor sat- 
ellite constellation, and the Russian-American Observation Satellites (RAMOS) Pro- 
gram, as well as emergent technologies and test and evaluation activities. In addi- 
tion, resources are provided to further concept development and risk reduction ef- 
forts. Our amended budget request of $496 million represents an increase of $221 
million over the fiscal year 2001 enacted funding, and an increase of $113 million 
over the initial fiscal year 2002 budget submission. 

SBIRS-Low (transferred from the Air Force) will incorporate new technologies to 
enhance detection; improve reporting of Intercontinental Ballistic Missile (ICBM), 
Sea-Launched Ballistic Missile (SLBM) and tactical ballistic missiles; and provide 
critical midcourse tracking and discrimination data for BMD. SBIRS-Low, in con- 
junction with SBIRS-High (developed by the Air Force), form the SBIRS system, 
which will consist of satellites in Geosynchronous Orbits (GEO), Highly Elliptical 
Orbits (HEO) and Low Earth Orbits (LEO) and an integrated centralized ground 
station serving all SBIRS space elements and Defense Support Program (DSP) sat- 
ellites. 

The Russian-American Observation Satellites (RAMOS) Program is an innovative 
U.S. -Russian space-based remote sensor research and development program ad- 
dressing ballistic missile defense and national security directives. This program en- 
gages Russian developers of early warning satellites in the joint definition and exe- 
cution of aircraft and space experiments. 

Technology 
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The Technology Segment will develop components, subsystems and new concepts 
needed to keep pace with the evolving ballistic missile threat. The primary focus of 
the Technology Segment is the development of sensors and weapons for future plat- 
forms that can complement today’s missile defense capabilities. Investments will 
maintain a balance between providing improvements in current acquisition pro- 
grams and demonstrating the enabling technology for new concepts. Our amended 
request of $113 million represents a decrease of $74 million relative to the fiscal 
year 2001 enacted funding (and congressional adds), and a $41 million increase over 
the initial fiscal year 2002 budget submission. 

The technology program is divided into four thrust areas: (1) terminal missile de- 
fense, (2) midcourse counter-countermeasures, (3) boost phase intercepts, and (4) 
global defense. Specific projects include the development of a doppler radar to be 
used in a missile seeker, the demonstration of active and interactive midcourse dis- 
crimination techniques, the design and development of miniature kill vehicles for 
boost and midcourse application, and the development and/or testing of space relay 
mirrors for laser tracking systems. In addition to thrust area projects, investments 
are made in technology at the component level to improve the state-of-the-art in ra- 
dars, infrared sensors, lasers, optics, propulsion, wide band gap materials, and 
photonic devices. 

In closing, the Ballistic Missile Defense System Strategy balances significant engi- 
neering, management, schedule and cost challenges. It also provides for a robust 
RDT&E program with rigorous testing. Your support will be critical to our success. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would be happy to answer any questions you and 
the members of the committee might have. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you both. 

The issue that this Nation is going to have to face is not whether 
North Korea is trying to develop missile capability, but whether 
our response to that will make us less secure or more secure. That 
is the issue. 

The moral obligation that the President has and that Congress 
has is to make us more secure. If it comes down to the breach of 
a treaty, which leads to a Russian and Chinese response to in- 
crease the number of weapons they otherwise would have and to 
increase the amount of nuclear material on Russian soil particu- 
larly, and speed up the development of a nuclear program in 
China, this could lead to the greater possibility that terrorists could 
get their hands on a nuclear weapon. This increases the terrorist 
threat because of the greater access to nuclear material, the great- 
er number of nuclear weapons in this world. If that is the re- 
sponse — and that very well could be the response — we then have 
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a new arms race on our hands, a new Cold War on our hands and 
a greater proliferation threat on our hands. 

This is the reason for the original ABM Treaty. Countries are 
going to respond. As one of the experts put it back then, one side’s 
quest for safety can heighten the other side’s insecurity. That is the 
issue. Is our quest for safety in this particular way going to in- 
crease Russian and Chinese insecurity? You hope it does not. We 
would all hope it does not. You say it should not. We would all feel 
it should not. But the question is, will it? 

Does that mean we give anybody a veto? Of course not. Nobody 
has a veto. But does that mean that the response of other coun- 
tries, nuclear powers with the capability of increasing their capabil- 
ity, MIRVing their weapons, of transferring countermeasures and 
decoys to other countries and developing themselves — is that re- 
sponse relevant to what we do? It seems to me it surely is relevant. 
If it comes down to a unilateral deployment in violation of a treaty, 
we need to weigh that response and decide whether or not we will 
be left more or less secure by a unilateral deployment. 

That is a particularly difficult question, it seems to me, in light 
of the fact that we have been informed over and over again by our 
intelligence sources that the more likely means of delivery of a 
weapon of mass destruction is not a missile. It is not a ballistic 
missile. It is a truck or a suitcase or a ship. Do we then take action 
to defend unilaterally in violation of a treaty against the least like- 
ly means of delivery with the likelihood of increasing a prolifera- 
tion threat when there is another means of delivery more likely, 
cheaper, more accurate, stealthier? 

Those are the questions which this administration I believe has 
not given adequate attention to. We will be spending a lot of time 
on those questions at a later hearing. Obviously, today people will 
comment on that, and you already have. 

What I want to focus on today with my time has to do with the 
testing, which is now being requested, the budgeting that you are 
requesting. 

For the first time we are told in your statement that the tests 
or activities that you are seeking funding for are likely to bump up 
against the ABM Treaty in months rather than years. Now, as my 
good friend Senator Warner said in his opening statement, when 
the press reported that this morning, we were wondering whether 
that was just sort of snippets from various comments put together 
by the press. Well, it is not. What we have here this morning for 
the first time is the administration telling us that, if we fund this 
budget request, the likelihood is that this treaty will be violated in 
months not years. 

We have been told that our allies and the Russians have been 
informed of that recently. That is what the press was told yester- 
day. That is what we have been told, that the Russians and the al- 
lies have been informed that the activities that would be budgeted 
for 2002 are likely to bump up against and be in conflict with the 
ABM Treaty in months not years. 

Now, we were told by General Kadish just 3 weeks ago that 
there would be no treaty violation in 2002 based on the rec- 
ommendations that he had made. We were briefed on that, and 
that is what you told us, General, 3 weeks ago. 
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Something has changed in the last 3 weeks. 

You obviously hope that these tests proceed well. You want them 
to proceed well, these tests that we budget. Therefore, if it is likely 
that they will bump up against the treaty in months not years, 
that means that you are telling us that if we adopt this budget that 
you have requested, that this treaty, if not amended — everybody 
hopes there will be an amendment, but if it is not amended with 
the Russians — that this treaty would be violated unless we with- 
drew from it during fiscal year 2002. Is that correct? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. There is a very important measure of dif- 
ference. I used in my testimony the phrase “bump up.” I think in 
the talking points we used with our allies, we used the phrase “en- 
counter.” I noticed the newspaper uses the phrase “conflict,” and 
that is a very different — that presumes you have already made the 
legal judgment. 

As I tried to lay out very clearly in my testimony, at this early 
stage, the legal issues are just loaded with ambiguities. The central 
ones in the examples I mentioned have to do with the question of 
whether the development of a test bed, which would clearly be 
legal under the treaty, becomes illegal if you harbor the intention 
or the plan or the possibility of turning that test bed into an oper- 
ational capability. It is going to take a great deal of legal argument 
to decide what the answer is to that. 

The other issues that I described involve issues essentially of 
testing non-ABM radars in so-called ABM modes or essentially 
issues that were argued throughout the period of the treaty be- 
cause we had one interpretation and the Russians had another. 
The lawyers are going to have to come up with some definitive 
judgments as to which of those interpretations apply. 

We are in a gray area, Mr. Chairman, and that is why I use a 
fuzzy phrase like “bump up” rather than a very clear-cut phrase 
like “conflict.” As I said in my testimony, if we come to a judgment 
that it conflicts and we have not yet revised the ABM Treaty, then 
we either can withdraw from the ABM Treaty, not violate it — we 
are not going to violate it. We are legally allowed under the treaty 
to give 6 months’ notice of withdrawal — or we can scale back our 
program and take out some tests that would otherwise be useful 
or stop doing something that would give us both the test and oper- 
ational capability. 

Chairman Levin. Mr. Secretary, I must tell you the administra- 
tion handed out a document to the press yesterday. The press 
asked us to comment on it. Can we give them a copy of this? 

I am just going to read this. This is what the press quoted. You 
can say there is a big difference between conflict and bump up 
against. OK. The administration said conflict in this document. The 
document is titled, “The Administration’s Principal Themes on Mis- 
sile Defense: Questions and Answers.” It says, “Moreover and again 
as we have told both allies and the Russians, while we do not know 
precisely when our programs will come into conflict with the ABM 
Treaty in the future, the timing is likely to be measured in months 
not years.” Those are your words. Those are the administration’s 
words. Now you are telling us you did not mean conflict, you mean 
bump up. 
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You cannot tell us whether there is anything in this budget 
which, if everything works well, would lead to activities which con- 
flict with the ABM Treaty? You do not know? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I can tell you — and I have identified 
them — that there are activities in this budget that will raise issues 
of treaty interpretation, and we have not yet come to a resolution 
of those issues. 

Chairman Levin. You have a Compliance Review Group, do you 
not? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Which is working on these issues as we 
speak. 

Chairman Levin. Have they decided whether they would conflict 
or not? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I do not believe they have. 

Chairman Levin. When will we know that? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. At least 6 months before we proceed with 
these. 

Chairman Levin. We are not going to know that before you are 
asking us to vote on this budget, whether your own Compliance Re- 
view Group thinks that the activities that you are asking us to 
fund are in conflict with the ABM Treaty, which could lead to all 
kinds of ramifications for the world? We are not going to have that 
assessment from your Compliance Review Group before you are 
asking us to approve a budget? Is that what you are telling us this 
morning? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I am telling you, Mr. Chairman, that we 
do not have that assessment now. We will get it as soon as we can, 
and we will certainly get it well in advance of 6 months of the 
event. 

Chairman Levin. The whole purpose of that group, by the way, 
is to tell us whether or not an activity violates a treaty. A pretty 
significant judgment. You are proceeding without it, and you are 
asking us to proceed without it. I hope we do not. 

Senator Warner. 

Senator Warner. I opened the comments that I provided at this 
hearing with the statement that it is really my belief that Congress 
will work constructively as a partner in a calm manner to achieve 
the necessary defenses that this Nation must have. 

Now, I also point out that we are going to talk about different 
interpretations of different statements, but clearly on page 7, your 
last sentence, “I can assure you that the President will adhere to 
the requirements of the treaty to conduct the proper notifications 
as we go forward” — in other words, time and time again our Presi- 
dent has indicated that he is going to follow a path of consultation, 
then negotiation. I think that should be sufficient reassurance to 
Congress that we can work as full partners. 

Now, much was said rather loosely about unilateral withdrawal. 
I think the President had no alternative but to lay down very clear- 
ly the threat against this country, his determination as the con- 
stitutional leader to deal with that threat technologically, to the ex- 
tent that we can, but at the same time, leave no doubt that if con- 
sultations and subsequent negotiations do not result in a frame- 
work, we have no alternative but to exercise the right under the 
treaty to withdraw. 
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Otherwise, it is my judgment — and I ask the question to you, 
Secretary Wolfowitz — we put squarely in the hands of the Russians 
a veto. Am I not correct in that assumption? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I believe that is what we would be doing 
and then we would, in effect, be making the judgment that the 
kinds of dangers Chairman Levin has talked about and which I be- 
lieve are very manageable are much more serious than what I be- 
lieve the rather unmanageable proliferation of missile threats in 
the hands of rogue nations. 

Senator Warner. Now, this phrase that within months we will — 
whatever you want to use — bump up or challenge the ABM Trea- 
ty — all during that period, our President will be conducting con- 
sultations and negotiations, will he not, Secretary Wolfowitz? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. We expect those negotiations and discus- 
sions to be intensifying significantly in the coming months. 

Senator Warner. Correct. In good faith, he is manifesting not 
only to our country but to the world that he is trying to work with- 
in the treaty framework to seek a resolution of the differences. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. That is absolutely right. We are also dem- 
onstrating in a number of ways, including most importantly with 
the way we are bringing down our offensive forces, that we are no 
longer enemies with Russia and that we need to move beyond the 
old thinking that put the focus on being able to annihilate one an- 
other within 30 minutes of warning. That is old. I understand we 
lived with that kind of thinking for so long. There are vestiges of 
it certainly even in this country. It is rife in Russia, but I think 
we can move beyond it. 

Senator Warner. I think that case is made very clearly. 

Another observation in my judgment, and I say this with great 
deference to this institution which I have been privileged to serve 
these almost 23 years. I really believe Congress will reach down 
into its own wisdom and find a common basis to support our Presi- 
dent. But should somehow we fail to do so or should we turn up 
the rhetoric and heat it up, does that not hinder our President in 
those negotiations? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I think, Senator, you are absolutely right. 
The entire record of negotiating with almost every country and cer- 
tainly with Russians and the former Soviet Union suggests that the 
most effective way to reach agreement is to demonstrate some de- 
termination to move forward on our own. 

Senator Warner. If we can move as partners, it is more likely 
that he will succeed. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Absolutely. I think partnership and soli- 
darity between the executive and legislative branches on this issue 
is crucial. 

Senator Warner. Now, the law of the land was stated by Con- 
gress in the Cochran legislation. There were 97 yea votes to 3 nega- 
tive votes on that piece of legislation. It is very clear that it gives 
the President, this President — it was enacted and signed by the 
previous President — the clear authority to move within the techno- 
logical framework of milestones. In any way can anyone point to 
where the President has breached that law? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I believe he is in full compliance with both 
the letter and the spirit of it. 
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Senator Warner. I agree with that. 

Now, General Kadish, let us assume for the moment that we are 
able to work through a satisfactory revision of the framework of the 
ABM Treaty. Your program under 2002 is consistent with the 
Cochran bill, namely that we will pace ourselves in accordance 
with technology? 

General Kadish. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Warner. I think it is important, General Kadish, that 
we also address the question of the limited defense which we use 
in terms of the intercontinental ballistic missiles. That is what we 
are endeavoring to do to defend ourselves against the hopefully less 
than a dozen that attack us. Assuming this system becomes effec- 
tive, I do not see how it poses a threat to Russia. Their arsenal 
could crush that system like an ant. Am I not correct? 

General Kadish. The system certainly would have inherent limi- 
tations against long-range missiles. 

Senator Warner. The question simply is this. If we are able to 
bring into being technologically this limited defense, the Russian 
inventory today could overwhelm it in a matter of hours. Am I not 
correct? 

General Kadish. That is correct. 

Senator Warner. It does not pose a threat. Do you see that it 
poses any threat to Russia to induce them to go into an arms race 
again? 

General Kadish. It is not designed against thousands of nuclear 
warheads. 

Senator Warner. It would be overwhelmed. 

General Kadish. So, it would be overwhelmed, as could any de- 
fenses in the history of mankind could eventually be overwhelmed. 

Senator Warner. Now, again, the word “limit” is applied to the 
intercontinental system, but when we get down to the smaller sys- 
tems, particularly those systems we hope to have in the architec- 
ture to defend our forward deployed troops, those systems could 
interdict more than the few missiles. Am I not correct? 

General Kadish. That is correct. Our intention would be to have 
enough inventory to have a robust protection of our deployed 
forces. 

Senator Warner. I think some clarity has to be made as we 
move along because the fundamental concept is limited and that is 
the main target that we are dealing with under the ABM Treaty. 
But there will be more missiles involved in that system. 

My time is up. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Warner. 

Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Wolfowitz and General Kadish, I thank you for your 
testimony today. I think this is a very important day and discus- 
sion on a most significant and difficult issue. I do think that you 
have moved us forward today by speaking directly about this new 
approach to a ballistic missile defense. I for one find it helpful. 

I hope that the aim that you described, Secretary Wolfowitz, of 
ultimately having bipartisan support here in Congress is realized 
because this is a very important question of national security we 
are discussing. Traditionally we have found ways not to divide on 
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partisan lines on exactly this kind of question. That goal will be 
greatly assisted if the administration speaks with more clarity and 
consistency on this question than it has up until this time. I would 
like to feel that the statements that you have made today, which 
I have found at least personally to be helpful and clear, whether 
one agrees with them or disagrees with them, whether one is reas- 
sured by them or alarmed by them, will set a standard for what 
will follow. 

Words are very important here, as Senator Levin’s questions illu- 
minated. I think it is very important that everyone in the adminis- 
tration use the same language, be on the same program, and that 
will help us to find the common ground that we ought to be able 
to find on this critical issue. 

I implore you to spend as much time as necessary in speaking 
directly to the members of this committee in closed and open ses- 
sion, and to members of the relevant House committees so we can 
find that common ground that is ultimately going to be in the in- 
terest of our country. 

The prevailing law here — and we are, after all, a Nation of 
laws — is the National Missile Defense Act of 1999. I was an origi- 
nal cosponsor of this proposal with Senator Cochran and others. I 
think it is important for us to go back to it because it is important 
for our allies and others around the world to understand this, that 
in this law, the United States committed to deploy as soon as is 
technologically possible an effective National Missile Defense sys- 
tem capable of defending the territory of the United States against 
limited — limited — ballistic missile attack. 

So the question then, according to this law, is not whether we 
will build a ballistic missile defense, but how and when we will do 
it. 

These are serious questions that involve matters of international 
treaty and international security. I think you have spoken directly 
to this today, and I appreciate it. I for one will not shy away from 
supporting authorization and appropriation that might necessitate 
a withdrawal from the ABM Treaty if I am convinced that it is nec- 
essary to do so for the protection of our national security and that 
the administration has made every possible effort to negotiate the 
appropriate modifications of the ABM Treaty with the Russians 
and that effort has failed. 

I think your directness has helped us to move forward here into 
difficult territory, but it is important territory. I urge you to hold 
the line on the position you have taken as we begin to negotiate 
and discuss more specifically how we can achieve a bipartisan 
agreement on this critical question. 

The National Missile Defense Act of 1999 had in it what I would 
consider to be two qualifications or conditions. The first is that the 
deployment of the National Missile Defense would be subject to the 
annual authorization of appropriations and the annual appropria- 
tion of funds for National Missile Defense. 

I have taken that to mean that we in Congress and members of 
whatever administration was in office at the time would have to 
make a judgment about priorities. How much are we prepared to 
invest in NMD or BMD now as compared to other national security 
needs? 
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I want to ask you to go into a little more detail in answering a 
question that you touched on in your opening statement. The Bush 
administration’s proposed defense budget for fiscal year 2002 goes 
up overall 7 percent after inflation. The budget proposal for the 
Ballistic Missile Defense Office goes up 57 percent after inflation. 
We have seen in hearings that this committee has held that, not- 
withstanding the 7 percent overall increase, there are serious cuts 
in weapons procurement. Procurement for the Navy, for instance, 
is down as we rapidly head toward less than a 300-ship Navy. 
Basic research and development for the Air Force, for instance, is 
down, and certain elements of readiness and training are less than 
they have been in the past. 

So, my question is, can you respond to that qualifier or condition 
in the National Missile Defense Act of 1999 that the administration 
has its priorities right here and that the reductions in funding that 
are part of the overall budget, as compared to the dramatic in- 
crease in the National Missile Defense budget, are justified? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. A couple of points, if I might. First, on 
your original comment, if there has been any lack of clarity in what 
people say — and I also address this to the chairman — it is not be- 
cause of a lack of desire to achieve clarity. It is because these 
issues are murky. As I said, there are technological uncertainties 
and there are legal uncertainties. We are trying — and my state- 
ment represents another part of that effort — to be as clear and di- 
rect as we possibly can. 

We have never for a minute hidden the fact that we have di- 
rected General Kadish to develop a program that is not in any way 
constrained by the treaty, not to go out of his way to look for oppor- 
tunities to violate the treaty at its earliest possible time, but also 
not to foreswear something that makes developmental or deploy- 
ment sense because it would conflict with the treaty. That has been 
a whole new revision in the way BMDO has done its work. It has 
flushed new ideas and new issues on the table, and we are trying 
to be as clear as we possibly can with Congress. 

I agree these are important issues and we will continue to do 
that. I appreciate the effort of bipartisanship, but we have never 
made a secret of the fact that the President fully intends to deploy 
a defense of the United States. Of course, that is what the National 
Missile Defense Act calls for as well. It should be no secret to any- 
one that article I of the treaty explicitly prohibits such defense of 
American territory. 

So, we are on a collision course, and trying to determine the 
exact point of collision or the closest point of approach. But no one 
is pretending that what we are doing is consistent with that treaty. 
We have to either withdraw from it or replace it. 

The question about priorities is a crucial one, we have been wres- 
tling hard with it. I would challenge the notion that we have in- 
creased missile defense at the expense of everything else. I am 
sorry the numbers are not as fresh in my mind as I would like, but 
we have I think approximately a $22 or $23 billion real increase 
in defense spending this year over the 2001 budget, and I believe 
of that, roughly 10 percent of that increase is in missile defense. 
We have weighed that against many other priorities. We have in- 
vested even more heavily in improved flying hours, improved base 
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maintenance, not to mention increased health care costs, in which 
there is a $5 billion real increase. The largest single portion of that 
$23 billion increase is essentially going to welfare and training of 
our troops which is the first priority. There is a $7 billion increase 
in research and development over and beyond the $2.4 billion that 
we are adding to missile defense. 

Yes, Senator, I really do believe that is an appropriate allocation. 
As I said in my opening statement, our current schedule for deploy- 
ing PAC-3 is woefully inadequate. It has to be accelerated. On the 
current schedule, it will not be until the year 2007 that we com- 
plete the planned deployment, and that is not nearly as thick as 
it ought to be in places like Korea. So, we are accelerating theater 
missile defense, as well as longer-range missile defense, and we 
will continue to weigh those priorities very carefully as we look in 
the 2003 budget where we really have to address the fundamental 
issues of force structure — how large the Navy should be, for exam- 
ple — as you mentioned in your comments just now. What Secretary 
Rumsfeld is trying mightily to do with a very intensive approach 
to the quadrennial defense review is to flush up as much as pos- 
sible the tradeoffs so that he, the President, and ultimately Con- 
gress can make sensible decisions about what we are funding and 
what we are not funding and where those tradeoffs lie. But I really 
do believe this is a very important priority for our country. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. My time is up. 

I would just say finally that it seems to me that you and General 
Kadish have laid out the administration’s plans regarding missile 
defense with clarity and directness today. That is an important 
step in this very significant debate. I just urge you again to not 
only work as hard as you can with the Russians to see whether we 
can achieve a modification in the treaty to allow the testing pro- 
gram that the administration wants to carry out or something like 
it, but that you work as hard as you possibly can with members 
of both parties in Congress to see if we can find a way to go for- 
ward on this critical national security matter without having party 
identification divide us. I think that weakens the overall effort and 
it is worth really reaching as far as possible to avoid that result. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman has made reference to the National Missile 
Defense Act, and we will make part of the record at this point the 
entire act, including section 3, which was not referred to, which is 
the policy of the United States to seek continued negotiated reduc- 
tions in nuclear forces of Russia. 

The statement by President Clinton when he signed that Missile 
Defense Act on July 23, 1999, will also be made part of the record, 
including his words that our missile defense policy must take into 
account our arms control and nuclear nonproliferation objectives. 

I do not know if that was the second condition that Senator 
Lieberman was going to refer to, but his time ran out. We will 
make both of those documents part of the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 



PUBLIC LAW 106-38 — JULY 22, 1999 


113 STAT. 205 


Public Law 106—38 
106th Congress 

An Act 

To declare it to be the policy of the United States to deploy a national missile 
defense. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled , 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “National Missile Defense Act 
of 1999”. 

SEC. 2. NATIONAL MISSILE DEFENSE POLICY. 

It is the policy of the United States to deploy as soon as 
is technologically possible an effective National Missile Defense 
system capable of defending the territory of the United States 
against limited ballistic missile attack (whether accidental, 
unauthorized, or deliberate) with funding subject to the annual 
authorization of appropriations and the annual appropriation of 
funds for National Missile Defense. 

SEC. 3. POLICY ON REDUCTION OF RUSSIAN NUCLEAR FORCES. 

It is the policy of the United States to seek continued negotiated 
reductions in Russian nuclear forces. 

Approved July 22, 1999. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY— H.R. 4 (S.257) (S. 269): 

HOUSE REPORTS: No. 106-39, Pt I (Co mm, on Armed Services). 

SENATE REPORTS: No. 106—4 accompanying' S, 257 (Comm, on Armed Services). 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VoL 145 (1999): 

Mar. 18, considered and passed House. 

May 18, considered and passed Senate, amended, in lieu of S. 257 
May 20, House concurred in Senate amendment. 

WEEKLY COMPILATION OF PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS, VoL 35 (1999): 

July 23, Presidential statement 


July 22, 1999 
[H.R. 4] 


National Missile 
Defense Act of 
1999. 

10 USC 101 note. 


10 USC 2431 
note. 


22 USC 5901 
note. 
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July 23, 1999 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

* THE WHITE HOUSE 

Office of the Pres3 Secretary 

For Immediate Release July 23, 1999 


- STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

I have signed into law H.R. 4, the "National Missile Defense Act of 
1999." My Administration is committed to addressing the growing danger 
that rogue nations may develop and field long-range missiles capable of 
delivering weapons of mass destruction against the United States and our 
allies. 

Section 2 of this Act states that it is. the policy of the United 
States to deploy as soon as technologically possible an effective 
National Missile Defense (NMD) system with funding subject to the annual 
authorization of appropriations and the annual appropriation of funds for 
NMD. By specifying that any NMD deployment mu3t be subject to the 
authorization and appropriations process, the legislation makes clear 
that no decision on deployment has been made. This interpretation, which 
is confirmed by the legislative record taken as a whole, is also required 
to avoid any possible impairment of my constitutional authorities. 

Section 3 of the Act states that, it is the policy of the United States 
to seek continued negotiated redactions in Russian nuclear forces. Th us , 
section 3 puts the Congress on record as continuing to support negotiated 
reductions in strategic nuclear arms, reaffirming my Administration's 
position that our missile defense policy must take into account our arms 
control and nuclear nonproliferation objectives. 

Next year, we will, for the first time, determine whether to deploy a 
limited National Missile Defense, when we review the results of flight 
tests, and other developmental efforts, consider cost estimates, and 
evaluate the threat. ’ Any NMD system we deploy must be operationally 
effective, cost-effective, and enhance our security. In making our 
determination, we will also review progress in achieving our arms control 
objectives, including negotiating any amendments to the ABM Treaty that 
may be required to accommodate a possible NMD deployment. 

# '# # 
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Chairman Levin. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, General Kadish, I appreciate the visual that you 
brought with you today and the way you explained it. I wish all 
of the American people could be here watching this. 

I said to Senator Smith, because he was a little late in getting 
here, Secretary Wolfowitz, that your opening statement I believe 
was the most passionate, accurate, and superb opening statement 
I have heard in the 15 years that I have served in the House and 
the Senate. I thank you very much for that. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Inhofe. I know it came from your heart. 
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I want to ask four quick questions that should just take a minute 
to answer. The reason I want to ask these questions is we sit 
around the table here and we are with Senators and we are with 
top military leaders and with negotiators and experts. But there 
are a lot of people who are not here today, and those are the peo- 
ple, a lot of whom are in Oklahoma. There are some basic ques- 
tions that I think need to be brought to their attention, questions 
we know the answer to but they do not. But they are performing 
one important thing, and that is they are paying for all this fun 
that we are having. So, I would like just to pose four quick ques- 
tions and then I want to get into something here. 

The first is, does the United States currently have the ability to 
defend the 50 States against an incoming missile? Very simply 
asked. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. None at all, Senator. 

Senator Inhofe. Does article I of the ABM Treaty not explicitly 
prohibit the United States from defending our territory, the 50 
States, against missile attack? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Yes, it does. 

Senator Inhofe. Does article V not prohibit the development, 
testing, and deployment of sea-based, air-based, space-based, or 
mobile land-based missiles? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Yes, it does, Senator. 

Senator Inhofe. Now the other question. The three of us have 
something in common. We are not attorneys. So, let me ask you the 
question that is asked of me quite often because I have not heard 
a good answer yet. Why is it we are sitting around spending so 
much time talking about the violation or the amending of a treaty 
that was between two countries, one of which no longer exists 
today? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I am not a lawyer, so I will not get into 
legal issues. I know the President has made a judgment that rather 
than to get into those legal issues — and I know there are lawyers 
who would argue that the treaty lapsed with the demise of the So- 
viet Union — that it is a very important fact in the relationship be- 
tween the United States and Russia. In fact — I will try to keep this 
answer short, but my impression from discussions that I had in 
May in Moscow, when the President sent Steve Hadley and I there 
and from the discussions that Secretary Rumsfeld has had with his 
Russian counterpart, is that the ABM Treaty is important more be- 
cause it is a tie to the United States that they badly want to pre- 
serve, rather than because of its exact content. I think that is the 
spirit in which we are trying to replace it. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much. 

Let me just share with you — there are two areas of this whole 
debate that I have found most offensive. One is the argument 
about the suitcase and the terrorist threat. It is a very real threat. 
It is there. There is no one in this hall today who is more sensitive 
to that than I am being from Oklahoma, being from an area where 
I was moments after the largest domestic terrorist attack in the 
history of this country, and seeing what happened to the Murrah 
Federal Office Building and seeing the parts of bodies stuck to the 
walls and people I knew intimately with loved ones that were 
never found. 
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To think that the explosive power of that was about 1 ton of 
TNT, and yet those nuclear warheads that we talk about, in most 
cases the smallest ones are about a kiloton, 1,000 times the explo- 
sive power that devastated the Murrah Federal Office Building and 
killed 168 Oklahomans. When you put that in perspective, it 
changes the whole thought I think around this subject in terms of 
defending ourselves. 

The other thing that I have found offensive is this discussion 
today of the treaty. It is a treaty that could be argued is not there, 
but let us assume that that treaty is in some degree of effect. It 
was put together at a time in our history that we three are all old 
enough to remember even though I did not agree with it at the 
time, but there was a pretty smart guy named Henry Kissinger 
who did. He felt that we did have two super powers and that per- 
haps this mutual assured destruction made some sense at that 
time. 

But Henry Kissinger himself has said — and I have used his 
words on the floor of the Senate many times — this is not 1972. 
There are not two superpowers. In fact, the threat that is facing 
America today because of its proliferation and its lack of identity 
is greater in my opinion than it was at that time. He said, “It is 
nuts to make a virtue out of our vulnerability.” Here is the guy 
who was the architect of the ABM Treaty of 1972. As you have 
both so accurately pointed out, along with some others, that is not 
true today. 

So, with that treaty as a major discussion, in the last few sec- 
onds here I want to just throw out a few things to at least get into 
this meeting the real sense of threat that faces this country. I 
agree with George Tenet, Director of Central Intelligence, who be- 
fore this committee said that we are very likely in the most threat- 
ened position today that we have been in the history of our Nation. 

Remember the movie that we saw recently that is out right now, 
“Thirteen Days,” talking about the Cuban missile crisis of the 
1960s. We have the same defenses today that we had back then. 
People really are not aware of this. 

We had something happen in 1996 in the straits off of Taiwan. 
Trying to intimidate their elections, the Chinese were firing mis- 
siles. Their second highest military authority said that we are not 
concerned about America getting involved because they would rath- 
er defend Los Angeles than Taipei. 

We recall that just 2 years after that, the Minister of Defense of 
China, Chi Hou Tun, said war with America is inevitable. 

You look at all of these and as you pointed out in your opening 
statement, Secretary Wolfowitz, the three-stage rocket — that was 
August 31, 1998 — was a rocket from North Korea that has the ca- 
pability of hitting the United States of America. Only 7 days before 
that, we had a letter, dated August 24, 1998, that said that it 
would be 5 to 10 years before that threat would be there. 

We know that when they talked, during the last administration, 
about how far out this threat was, later on they said, well, that is 
an indigenous developed missile. We are not talking about that 
anymore. We are talking about countries that we know have the 
ability to fire a rocket to hit us and we have no defense for that. 
We know that they are trading technology and assistance with 
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countries like Iraq, Iran, Syria, Libya, Pakistan. We know specifi- 
cally that Iraq is trading technology and systems with North 
Korea. We know that Saddam Hussein said at the end of the war, 
if we had waited 10 years to go into Kuwait, we would not have 
had to worry about America because we would have had a missile 
that could have reached them. Here it is now 10 years later. 

So, my question is, what is your current comfort level? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. My comfort level is very low, or my dis- 
comfort level is very high. I should have said that in partial answer 
to Senator Lieberman’s previous question on the relative priorities: 
if you go back to the Gulf War, we over-estimated virtually every 
Iraqi capability except this one. Ballistic missiles were the only 
area in which Saddam Hussein was much more capable than we 
thought he would be. 

We know if there were a war in Korea this year that the ballistic 
missile threat from North Korea would be one of the most serious 
threats we would face. One of the decisions Secretary Rumsfeld 
made was to stop talking about this difference between national 
and theater because many of these capabilities apply across the 
board. Just as North Korea is seeking to extend the range, it is 
also true that our ability to defend across the board in a Korean 
conflict would be crucial. 

The airborne laser, for example, which would be a clear violation 
of the ABM Treaty, if it is successful, can shoot down short-range 
missiles as well as long-range missiles in boost phase. When you 
do an analysis of what would make the greatest difference for a 
theater missile defense on the Korean peninsula, I believe the anal- 
yses conclude the most important effective advance would be air- 
borne lasers. 

So, I think we are sitting here already very vulnerable to short- 
range missiles, increasingly vulnerable to intermediate-range mis- 
siles, and as you said, Senator, it is only a matter of time and not 
15 years but 5 or less before those countries acquire the capability 
to reach the United States, and not just a limited piece of the 
United States. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Cleland. 

Senator Cleland. Thank you very much. Thank you all for ap- 
pearing today. 

General Kadish, you mentioned an interesting point that in the 
history of warfare, there has been no defense system that was 100 
percent perfect. Is it your opinion that this National Missile De- 
fense system that is seeking to be deployed will not be 100 percent 
perfect in defense? 

General Kadish. We will make it as good as we can make it, 
Senator. 

Senator Cleland. No, no. The question is, is it not true that this 
system that we are going to spend billions on to perfect and test 
will not be 100 percent effective? 

General Kadish. I do not think I could answer that question the 
way it is stated because 100 percent against what amount of 
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threat? Although you could be overwhelmed at some point, these 
systems can be very effective against a certain number of threats. 

Senator Cleland. All it takes is one nuclear warhead to ruin our 
day. 

Now, is it not true? You just said it yourself. In the history of 
warfare, there was no defense system that could not be over- 
whelmed. So, is it not true the deployment of this National Missile 
Defense system will not be 100 percent effective? There is no such 
thing out there as 100 percent security that we are going to get 
from that in terms of incoming missiles? Is that not true? 

General Kadish. That is true, but it is true for all the weapons 
systems we have in all our services. 

Senator Cleland. Now, is it not also true that over the last 29 
years since 1972, the inauguration of the ABM Treaty, that the 
combination of our deterrence and our treaty obligations, particu- 
larly in terms of the ABM Treaty, has been 100 percent effective? 
We have not had an incoming missile in terms of the United States 
territory. Is that not true? 

General Kadish. That is true. 

Senator Cleland. It does seem to me that this is part of the crux 
of this argument here. Are we going to shift from a system that has 
been reliable for 30 years, a combination of deterrence and treaty 
obligations, particularly with Russia, to something here that actu- 
ally is not going to be 100 percent effective and may, indeed, desta- 
bilize, as the chairman has indicated, our relationships not only 
with Russia, but with China and cause the Russians to MIRV their 
warheads, cause the Chinese to build more missiles and actually 
destabilize our relationship with our allies? 

Secretary Wolfowitz, in all honesty, your comment about bump- 
ing up against the ABM Treaty but not inhaling — [Laughter.] 

That is strange credibility. 

So, that is where I get off the boat. I happen to be a big sup- 
porter of theater missile defense. There is a distinction between 
theater missile defense and a National Missile Defense system. 
Theater missile defense is allowed under the law. All this testing 
we saw, General Kadish, that you pointed out, was that not allow- 
able under the ABM Treaty? 

General Kadish. Yes, it was. 

Senator Cleland. Well, we could continue to test and do those 
kind of things that we need to do. As a matter of fact, I am a 
strong supporter of the Arrow missile defense program with the 
Israelis, the THAAD missile high altitude intercept, the Patriot-3. 
Those are theater missile defense programs that can protect our 
troops and can be moved from time to time against whatever rogue 
nation we choose to target it against. 

This deployment of a National Missile Defense system is actually 
illegal under the ABM Treaty, and I think if we throw out the 
ABM Treaty here, we are throwing out the baby with the bath 
water. That is where I get off the boat. 

Let me just say I also think that it compromises other aspects 
of our defense. I just finished reading “Waging Modern War.” It is 
a book about the whole Balkan war. We used precision weapons to 
a degree unheard of in modern warfare, and yet the Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force sat right at that table 2 days ago, and when I 
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asked him if we had replenished our stockpile of precision muni- 
tions, he said no. Yet, we are going to spend $2.2 billion extra here 
on some National Missile Defense system in an effort to deploy it 
when it is not quite ready for prime time and we cannot even re- 
plenish the stockpile of precision munitions that do work. I am 
greatly concerned that we are putting the cart before the horse 
here. 

I will say that the chief sat here and talked about $30 billion in 
unfunded requirements that are not being met. I would say to you 
that increasing National Missile Defense funding by some 57 per- 
cent more than last year is a little bit out of line with what we are 
trying to do in other aspects of our military. 

I think, quite frankly, the real threat, as the chairman has indi- 
cated and as others have indicated and intelligence analysts have 
indicated, is not so much from a missile with a return address, but 
from a terrorist attack somewhere. Look at the most recent attack. 
It was on the U.S.S. Cole, sitting dead in the water and vulnerable 
to a terrorist attack. 

So, I think we have to rethink our priorities here. The Defense 
Department’s own reports call the deployment of this National Mis- 
sile Defense program into great question. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a copy of the report. It took 8 months to 
get this out of the Pentagon. I would like to have it entered into 
the record, along with an article, “Pentagon Report Reveals Flaws 
in Missile Defense.” I ask that this report be included in the record. 

Chairman Levin. Both will be made part of the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The Department of Defense Deployment Readiness Review (DRR) for National 
Missile Defense (NMD) will recommend to the President whether to begin the process of 
deploying an initial capability to defend all fifty of the United States against limited 
attacks from “states of concern” 1 or from accidental or unauthorized launches. 2 A 
decision to move toward deployment will permit site preparation for an X-band radar in 
Shemya, Alaska; construction schedules call for this decision by November 2000 if an 
operational capability is to be ready by 2005. 3 

This report provides an independent assessment of the NMD system’s potential 
operational effectiveness and suitability at this time. Since NMD is still early in its 
development process, the data available for this assessment is limited, particularly at the 
system leveL There also have been development delays, planned simulations were not 
available, and several important test events have slipped beyond the DRR. Also, it is 
unusual for a major defense acquisition program to be placing emphasis on a deployment 
decision based on limited data four or more years before the scheduled start of Initial 
Operational Test and Evaluation (IOT&E). We recognize that we are making our 
assessment of operational effectiveness before the system has completed development, 
and we expect our assessment will change as the system evolves. 

The Ballistic Missile Defense Organization (BMDO) has defined - and OSD has 
approved 4 - seven Deployment Readiness Criteria for this DRR. These criteria address 
the potential of the NMD design and technology to meet the User’s operational 
requirements, the ability to manufacture, field and sustain the initial system and, lastly, its 
affordability. This report focuses on the three criteria related to operational effectiveness 


1 Formerly referred to as rogue states. 

2 NMD ORD Revision (Approved 27 June 2000). 

3 A DAB is planned for FY 2001 to authorize upgrades to Early Warning Radars and to build the XBR. 
A DAB in FY 2003 will authorize procurement and deployment of the interceptors. 

4 The NMD deployment readiness criteria were approved by the Under Secretary of Defense 
(Acquisition & Technology) in June 1999. 
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and suitability, 5 and our assessment is made relative to the threshold ORD requirements 
for the initial increment of the NMD system called Capability 1 or Cl. In addition to 
assessing how well the criteria have been demonstrated from a technical standpoint, this 
report also addresses the impact of test limitations and NMD Program evolution on the 
operational utility of a system to be deployed by 2005. We make only minimal comment 
on the criteria addressing manufacturing, contractual readiness, and affordability. 

This report draws on data from the Integrated Flight Tests, Integrated Ground 
Tests, and exercises at the Joint National Test Facility (JNTF). We also draw on 
developmental test data at the element level, such as radar data gathered in Risk 
Reduction Flights, to the very limited extent that it is available. We have reviewed 
products from both the Lead System Integrator (LSI) and the joint Operational Test 
Agency (OTA) team, have monitored tests and exercises, and have attended design 
review and test analysis meetings. A complete listing of data products used is given in 
Appendix B. 


5 Traditionally, operational assessments address the Critical Operational Issues (COIs) listed in the Test 
and Evaluation Master Plan (TEMP). A crosswalk (see Appendix A) between the OSD approved 
Deployment Readiness Criteria and the COIs defined in Part IV of the TEMP indicates that the criteria 
pertaining to operational effectiveness and suitability generally span the space defined by the COIs, 
with one major exception. The Deployment Readiness Criteria do not explicitly address system 
survivability and security (COI-5); Criterion 6 (Capability to Sustain the System) could be broadly 
interpreted to cover this area. 
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II. SUMMARY 


The NMD system has partially fulfilled the three Deployment Readiness Criteria 
relating to operational performance, a finding based on the results from ground and 
integrated flight testing conducted to date. The NMD program has experienced 
significant delays in development and testing. Unless the program is restructured, the 
proposed deployment schedule is not likely to be realized. Also, the operational role of 
the limited system that might be initially deployed is still evolving. Lastly, the NMD 
Program has not yet developed a plan for growing the initial Cl capability to the full 
objective system. 

A. DEMONSTRATION OF DEPLOYMENT READINESS CRITERIA 

Criterion #1: “Demonstration of integrated system/element level functions through 
integrated ground and flight test, including two intercepts... of which one must be an 
integrated system test To protect the FY05 IOC, a single intercept allows award of 
construction contracts (but not the start of construction), long haul communications, 
and approval of necessary long lead hardware.’’ 6 

This criterion has not been fully met since the NMD system has not achieved two 
intercepts nor demonstrated integrated system performance with a successful intercept. It 
did achieve an intercept in IFT-3, which permits the award of construction contracts and 
acquisition of long lead hardware to protect the FY05 IOC. Furthermore, a significant, 
but not complete, degree of system functionality has been demonstrated with prototypes 
and surrogates. In each test, new functionality has been demonstrated in one element or 
another, and the program intends to integrate new performance features as it moves 
forward. The successful intercept was achieved in a test focused on demonstrating hit-to- 
kill and was not in an integrated system test with all the system elements represented. 


6 Briefing by BG Willie Nance, NMD Decision Criteria , 11 June 1999. Criteria approved by 
USD(A&T), 23 June 1999. 
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The demonstrations of system functionality have significant caveats associated 
with them, including reliance on surrogate elements and range assets, e.g., GPS and/or 
the FPQ-14 range radar for engagement planning including Weapon Task Plan 
generation. Also, the scope of the threat presented in the flight tests was limited. 
Chapter V discusses this area in more detail. 

Criterion #2: “An assessment of the ability of NMD system design to meet system 
performance requirements as specified in the NMD ORD.” The assessment 
addresses four Key Performance Parameters (KPPs): 

1. Defense of the United States (at ORD specified levels) 

2. Human-in-Control 

3. Automated BMC3 

4. Interoperability 

The NMD system’s ability to defend all fifty states from attacks at ORD-specified 
levels (KPP #1) can not be satisfactorily assessed, primarily because the simulations that 
were to demonstrate this with confidence and high fidelity have not developed as 
planned. 

Integrated Ground Tests (IGTs), using the computer processor-in-the-loop 
Integrated System Test Capability (ISTC) simulation, were to provide operationally 
realistic data on 13 “design-to” scenarios. A high fidelity digital simulation, the LSI 
Integration Distributed Simulation (LIDS), was to have been used by the contractor and 
OTA team to perform analysis of an even broader set of scenarios to demonstrate that the 
entire United States would be adequately defended. The ISTC proved to be too immature 
to provide reliable estimates of performance, and the development of the digital 
simulation, LIDS, is behind schedule and was not available to support analyses of overall 
system performance as originally intended. 

Battle Planning Exercises and C2Sims show that the system has demonstrated 
satisfactory progress in meeting two of the four required KPPs, namely, Human-in- 
Control and automated BMC3. Demonstration of the interoperability KPP has not yet 
begun. 7 Refer to Chapter V for more details. 


7 The approved ORD of January 1997 had only KPPs 1-3. The addition of the interoperability KPP 
was raised in 1999 but was not formally added until the new June 2000 ORD was approved. Assessing 
interoperability was not part of the LSI evaluation plan for the DRR. 
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Criterion #3: Maturity of the deployable system design, including the potential to 
evolve to counter more sophisticated threats. 

Design reviews have not identified any significant issues pertaining to the 
maturity of the design of the NMD system or elements. However, the ability to perform a 
credible assessment of NMD design maturity is confounded by the current immature state 
of ground test facilities and models and simulations. Furthermore, the IPO has not yet 
developed a formal, credible plan for evolving the design from Cl to C2/C3. In 
particular, the ability to discriminate more sophisticated countermeasures needs special 
consideration. 

Discrimination is a technical challenge for the hit-to-kill NMD system and a cause 
of concern regarding the potential of the Cl system to evolve to an effective C2 and C3 
capability. The program has presented analysis and simulation results that indicate that 
techniques to discriminate unsophisticated countermeasures are in hand. However, the 
target suites flown in the three intercept tests to date included only two objects - an RV 
and a large balloon - and the EKV was required to discriminate the RV from only the 
large balloon and deployment bus, objects with signatures very dissimilar to the RV. 8 
The EKV did successfully discriminate in IFT-3, but this demonstration is modest 
relative to the Cl threat space of unsophisticated countermeasures. Tests using balloons 
that match elements of the RV’s signature begin with IFT- 9, scheduled for late FY 2002. 
The present lack of a high fidelity hardware-in-the-loop facility precludes convincing 
demonstrations of discrimination against the broader set of unsophisticated 
countermeasures, except in flight test. 

Evolution of the Cl system to counter more sophisticated countermeasures has 
not been described by the NMD program in detail. We are unaware of any significant 
simulation efforts that address the issue of meeting C2 performance levels using either 
the EKV alone or with the discrimination capability of the radar. In addition, the current 
Cl test program does not consider other simple unsophisticated countermeasures - those 
falling outside the strict definition of “unsophisticated” yet seemingly simple to 
implement, e.g., tumbling RVs and non-spherical balloons. 


8 Ihe deployment process can create incidental debris in addition to the objects intentionally deployed. 
On IFT-5, the large balloon was carried but apparently did not deploy. 
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B. OPERATIONAL SCOPE 

Over the recent course of the development program, the intended operational role 
of an NMD system has been defined in different ways. These differences are reflected in 
inconsistencies in requirements documentation and, thus, there is some ambiguity as to 
what is really desired. 

The NMD Program transitioned from a technology readiness progrant to a Major 
Defense Acquisition Program in 1996. The 1997 BMDO Report to Congress (RTC) 
stated the objective of the system “to defend the United States from an emerging Rcst-of- 
World (ROW) rogue state ballistic missile threat or against a limited or unauthorized 
missile launch.” 9 That Report also stated that: 

The intelligence community has concluded that no country, other than the 
major declared nuclear powers, will develop or otherwise acquire a 
ballistic missile in the next 15 years that could threaten the contiguous 48 
states; only a North Korean missile in development, the Taepo Dong 2, 
could conceivably have sufficient range to strike portions of Alaska or the 
far-western Hawaiian Islands, but the likelihood of it being operational 
within five yean is very low. [italics added] 

- 1997 BMDO Report to Congress, Page 3-3 

Consistent with this threat estimate, thirteen “design-to” scenarios were developed 
that included both ROW threats and accidental or unauthorized launches by established 
nuclear powers. Only four of the thirteen scenarios posited launches by ROW or rogue 
states; the rest postulated accidental or unauthorized launches by the major declared 
nuclear powers, including launches at targets on the East Coast. The thirteen design-to 
scenarios assumed unsophisticated countermeasures only. 

The NMD Program's focus appears to have shifted to the threat posed by North 
Korea with the accidental/unauthorized threat becoming a secondary consideration. The 
recently issued Defense Planning Guidance Update FY 2002-2007 goes further, defining 
the purpose of NMD in terms of only rogue nations. The recently revised NMD ORD 
continues to mention accidental and unauthorized launches prominently, DoD and 
BMDO leadership have identified a limited missile attack from states of concern as a 
primary threat while continuing to mention some, “residual” capability to defend against 


9 RTC. page 3-1 
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the possibility of an unauthorized or accidental launch of more sophisticated threats. 10 
Thus, there is some ambiguity in the operational requirements, particularly in defining the 
nature of the residual capability expected from NMD. 

Contractually, the LSI contractor is required to deliver a Cl Capability that is 
effective against threats that deploy only “unsophisticated” countermeasures; this has not 
changed since the contract’s inception. It is now recognized that accidental or 
unauthorized launches could employ countermeasures that would be considered 
sophisticated according to the definition in the LSI contract. A more aggressive program 
to complete the evaluation of Cl performance against unsophisticated countermeasures 
and to explore the technology to address more sophisticated countermeasures would 
better define the residual capability and move development toward realizing a C2 
capability. 

C. SCHEDULE ISSUES 

Since the program was restructured in January 1999, the NMD program has 
experienced numerous program development delays, while the construction and 
production schedules have not slipped. To the program's credit, the flight test program 
has been event driven, with tests conducted only when the Program Office felt ready. As 
a result, IFT-3 was conducted 18 months behind the original 1996 schedule and four 
months behind the 1999 schedule. More recently, as illustrated in Figure II- 1, additional 
significant test slips have occurred since the January 1999 program restructure. In 
particular, EFT-5 was to be conducted about six months before a June 2000 DRR but was 
actually executed on 8 July. This forced the DRR to be moved to August 2000. IFT-6, 
which had also been planned to precede the DRR, is expected to occur in January or 
February 2001. 


10 For example, on February 2, 1999, the Secretary of Defense stated: “The primary mission of the NMD 
system being developed is the defense of the U.S. - all 50 states - against a limited strategic ballistic 
missile attack such as could be posed by a rogue nation. Such a system also would provide some 
capability against a small accidental or unauthorized launch of strategic ballistic missiles from more 
nuclear-capable states.” 
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SCHEDULE SLIPS IN NMD TEST PROGRAM 
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Figure 11-1. Schedule Slips in the NMD Test Program 

Development delays have already caused schedule slips of flight tests of the 
tactical booster to beyond the DRR. Boost Vehicle (BV) test #1 was originally scheduled 
for February 2000, then July 2000, and now second quarter of FY01. BV2 has slipped 
about a year. BV3, the first test to integrate the EKV with the booster, is behind about a 
year and a half. Additionally, the first use of the operational booster stack in an intercept 
test will now occur in IFT-8, vice IFT-7 as originally planned. As a result, the 
authorization of long lead acquisition for the Capability 1 (Cl) interceptor system will 
have to be delayed commensurate with that testing. 

Delays in the flight test program are the most visible, but developmental problems 
in simulation and ground test facilities may have an even greater impact. Since the flight 
test scenarios are severely constrained, ground testing and simulation are critical to 
evaluating system performance and the fulfillment of ORD requirements. The shortfalls 
in ISTC and delays in the LIDS delivery have already been mentioned. 
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Original Date of Scheduled Event 
(Jan 1999 Schedule) 

Figure 11-2. Accumulation of Slips in Test and Development Schedule 

Unless these trends are reversed, an IOC in FY05 appears unlikely. Figure II-2 
illustrates the trend of development schedule slips and estimates schedules slipping at a 
rate of 20 months every three years. If these trends persist and efforts by the NMD Joint 
Program Office (JPO) to “buy back” schedule are unsuccessful, the first flight test with a 
production representative interceptor (IFT-13), scheduled for the first quarter of FY03, 
would slip about two years. 
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III. PROGRAM OVERVIEW 

A. SYSTEM DESCRIPTION 

The National Missile Defense (NMD) system has the mission of defending the 
entire United States against strategic ballistic missile attacks. The initial deployment 
capability. Cl, is intended to defend against deliberate attacks by adversaries from states 
of concern and, to a lesser extent, limited accidental or unauthorized launches from the 
established nuclear-capable states. The Cl system is designed to meet the User’s 
threshold effectiveness requirements, in terms of attack size and sophistication of 
countermeasures, and is the architecture under review at the Deployment Readiness 
Review, Key NMD system design concepts include: 

• The NMD system is sized for limited attacks. 

. The NMD system employs the hit-to-kill intercept concept; Le., the threat is 
destroyed by force of impact. 

. The NMD Cl system design will be constrained to a single weapons site. 

. The NMD C 1 system design is a ground-based system. Space-based sensors 
provide warning and cueing only. 

The NMD program is expected to evolve from Cl in two phases to meet the 
system’s objective effectiveness requirements. This will be accomplished by enhancing 
sensors and weapons, adding a constellation of low-orbit satellites (SBIRS-low), and 
increasing the number of radars, interceptors, and interceptor fields. The objective NMD 
system is referred to as Capability 3. 

The NMD system is an integrated collection of “elements” that perform 
surveillance, detection, tracking, discrimination, and battle management functions, 
including engagement planning, intercept, and kill assessment. As depicted in Figure HI- 
1, the NMD Cl system consists of the following elements; 

. Bank Management, Command, Control, and Communications (BMC3) 

. Weapon system: Ground Based Interceptors (GBIs) and support subsystems 
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• Space-based sensors: Defense Support Program (DSP) and high-orbit Space 
Based Infrared System (SBIRS-GEO/HEO) satellites 

• Ground-based sensors: Five Upgraded Early Warning Radars (UEWRs) and 
one X-Band Radar (XBR) 



Figure IIM. NMD System Cl Architecture 


1. Battle Management, Command, Control, and Communications 

The BMC3 integrates and processes data from space-based and ground-based 
sensors to perform engagement planning, situation awareness, and decision support 
functions while maintaining a “human-in-control.” It consists of the following principal 
subsystems: 

. Battle Management, Command, and Control (BMC2) performs command and 
control, engagement planning, tasking, and situational awareness. 

. NMD Communications Network provides the communication links between 
the individual NMD elements and external systems. 
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• In Flight Interceptor Communications System (IFICS) enables the BMC3 to 
communicate with the interceptor while in flight. For example, target data are 
uplinked to the kill vehicle through the IFICS to reduce and correct errors in 
targeting estimates. 

2. Weapon System 

The Weapon System consists of Ground Based Interceptors and supporting 
subsystems. The interceptor is a silo-based, three-stage missile with a separating 
Exoatmospheric Kill Vehicle (EKV) that engages the threat above the atmosphere, well 
in excess of 100 kilometers. The kill vehicle employs visible and infrared sensors to 
acquire and track the target, performs onboard discrimination to select the reentry vehicle 
(RV) from associated objects, and fires divert thrusters to steer the vehicle to achieve a 
direct hit on the RV. 

3. Space-Based Sensors 

The HMD system relies on the constellation of early warning satellites to detect 
launches of enemy missiles and to track them during their boost phases. The NMD Cl 
space component will consist of a combination of existing DSP satellites as well as 
SBIRS High satellites yet to be deployed. The Mission Control Station is the ground 
component of the SBIRS system that consolidates satellite detection data, generates 
Quick Alert and Boost Phase Reports, and forwards them to the BMC3. From these 
reports, the BMC3 generates Sensor Task Plans that provide cues to the ground based 
radars for acquisition of the target complex. The SBIRS system is being developed as an 
Air Force program. 

4. Ground-Based Sensors 

The NMD Cl architecture includes six ground-based radars: five Upgraded Early 
Warning Radars and a single X-Band Radar that is currently under development. 

The UEWRs are upgraded versions of the Air Force’s existing UHF phased-array 
ITW/AA surveillance radars. They can operate autonomously or search for threat objects 
in response to cueing from the BMC3. The UEWRs are expected to track all threat 
objects and attempt to classify them as “threatening” or “non-threatening.” Such 
information is provided to the BMC3 for supporting the generation of Weapon Task 
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Plans 11 and In Flight Target Updates. If the intercept occurs within their coverage 
volume, the UEWRs will collect intercept data to support a kill assessment made by the 

BMC3. 

The X-band, phased-array radar based in Shernya, Alaska, provides radar 
coverage for a subset of threats aimed at Alaska, Hawaii, and the Western United States. 
In most cases, it cannot participate in engagements that threaten the Eastern Seaboard. 
Responding to cueing from the BMC3, it acquires threat objects, tracks them with great 
accuracy, and attempts to discriminate the RV from decoys and associated objects. Such 
information is provided to the BMC3 for supporting the engagement. The XBR will also 
collect kill assessment data, if the intercept occurs within its coverage volume. 

B. NMD ACQUISITION STRATEGY - PHASED DEPLOYMENT 

In April 1996, the DoD comprehensive review of its theater and national ballistic 
missile defense programs shifted NMD from a Technology Readiness Program (1993- 
1996) to a Major Defense Acquisition Program (Acquisition Category ID), known as the 
NMD “3+3” Deployment Readiness Program. This program called for three years of 
intensive development work, followed by a deployment decision in FYOO that could 
result in an IOC three years later (FY03). 

In January 1999, the Secretary of Defense redirected and modified the NMD 
program to implement a phased deployment approach, based upon technical progress, 
leading to an operational system as early as the end of FY05. The first decision point, the 
DRR, is to decide on the following issues: a recommendation to the Secretary of Defense 
whether to commit to deployment of the Cl system, selection of sites for all the elements, 
award of site-construction contracts, long haul communications, and approval of long 
lead radar hardware. 

The January 1999 restructuring of the NMD program also added two other 
decision points (phased approach). 

. An FY01 DAB will consider the building and/or upgrading of required 
ground-based radar systems - XBR and UEWR - and the integration of 
command and control software into the Cheyenne Mountain Operations 
Center. 


11 A Weapon Task Plan consists of pre-launch instructions that are used by the weapon system for 
generating a flyout solution that places the EKV on an intercept path with the target RV. Such a plan 
is required before an interceptor is conunitted/launched to engage the threat. 
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• An FY03 DAB will determine if the weapon system is ready for Cl 
production and deployment. 

In the spring of 1998, the Ballistic Missile Defense Organization awarded the 
Lead System Integrator (LSI) contract to Boeing North American. Boeing 12 serves as the 
prime contractor for NMD system development and is responsible for integrating the 
NMD elements. In addition, Boeing is responsible for demonstrating and verifying 
system capability through integrated ground testing, integrated flight testing, and 
modeling and simulation. 


12 in this report, “Boeing" is synonymous to “Lead System Integrator." 
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rv. TEST ADEQUACY AND RESULTS 

A. TEST PROGRAM 

The NMD Test and Evaluation Program is being planned and executed by the 
NMD Lead System Integrator, Boeing, under the direction of the NMD Joint Program 
Office. The test program is derived from the current NMD Test and Evaluation Master 
Plan (TEMP) and aims to demonstrate, incrementally, progress toward Cl capability by 
fulfilling the following objectives: 

. Demonstrate end-to-end integrated system performance, including the ability 
to prepare, launch, and fly-out a designated weapon; and kill a threat- 
representative target through body-on-body impact. 

• Demonstrate end-to-end target detection, acquisition, tracking, correlation, 
and handover performance. 

. Demonstrate real-time discrimination performance. 

. Demonstrate NMD system kill assessment capability. 

. Demonstrate the ability of the NMD battle management software to develop 
and coordinate battle engagement plans; prepare, launch, and fly out a 
designated weapon, and kill a threat representative target. 

. Demonstrate integration, interface compatibility, and performance of system 
and sub-system hardware and software. 

. Demonstrate human-in-control operations of the NMD system. 

. Demonstrate system lethality. 

In the first three years of the NMD program - the Initial Development Phase - 
test events consisted of Integrated Ground Tests (IGTs) 3, 4, and 5; Integrated Flight 
Tests (IFTs) 1A, 2, 3, 4, and 5; Modeling and Simulation activities; Risk Reduction 
Flights (RRFs); and User Exercises. This phase culminates with the DRR. Near-term 
test and evaluation focuses on the ability to provide accurate test information and data in 
support of the DRR. Test and evaluation activities are also essential for the development 
and maturation of system elements. 
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The NMD program activities following the DRR will focus on completing the 
development and deployment of the NMD Cl system. The test and evaluation activities 
during this period consist of Integrated Ground Tests, Integrated Flight Tests, Modeling 
and Simulation, Risk Reduction Flights, and User Exercises - as for the initial 
development phase - and are intended to support developmental activities and the FY01 
and FY03 DAB decisions. The FY01 DAB will decide whether to proceed with the 
UEWR Upgrade, XBR build, and BMC3 integration into the Cheyenne Mountain 
Operations Center, and the FY03 DAB decision will decide if the weapon system is ready 
for production and deployment. 

B. LIMITATIONS ON INTEGRATED FLIGHT TESTS 

The flight test program has demonstrated basic functionality and interoperability 
of the NMD system. The most notable achievements have been the hit-to-kill intercept of 
EFT-3 and significant “in-line” participation in IFT-4 and IFT-5 by system elements. 
However, the configuration of the NMD system during both IFT-4 and IFT-5 remains a 
limited functional representation of the objective system, as discussed below. 

Early integrated flight tests, like IFT-4 and IFT-5, make use of surrogate and 
prototype elements, because the NMD program is still in its developmental phase. As 
such, element maturity in near-term flight testing is limited: 

. An interim build of the BMC3 - Capability Increment 3A - will be utilized in 
all integrated flight tests through IF 1-6. It is a build with about 60% of the 
planned functionality but has the basic engagement functions necessary to 
execute a mission. The next build. Build Increment 1, may not add any new 
functionality but will begin the re-hosting of the software onto a Defense 
Information Infrastructure / Common Operating Environment and Joint 
Technical Architecture compliant architecture. IFT-7, scheduled in FY01, 
will be the first time Build Increment 1 is used in an integrated flight tesL 

• Defense Support Program (DSP) satellites, which provide launch warning to 
the BMC3 in the form of Quick Alert messages, act as the Space Based 
Infrared System element. DSP satellites are not able (and were not designed) 
to perform surveillance and boost track functions at the levels necessary to 
meet NMD ORD system effectiveness requirements, and therefore, will be 
replaced by SBIRS satellites. DSP messages are not currently in NMD 
tactical format and, during integrated flight testing, require message 
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translation by range assets at the Joint National Test Facility 13 before being 
lorwarded to the BMC3. 

. The Payload Launch Vehicle, a two-stage booster system consisting of 
modified Minuteman II motors and supporting subsystems, has been the 
surrogate for the interceptor booster in all integrated flight tests to date. The 
tactical booster 14 was scheduled to be flown in IFT-7 (c/. Figure II-l), but 
schedule slips in Boost Vehicle testing have delayed the first flight of the 
tactical booster to IFT-8. 

. The Ground Based Radar Prototype, located at Kwajalein Missile Range 
(KMR), supports integrated flight tests as the prototype element for the X- 
Band Radar. GBR-P participation in integrated flight tests is limited, because 
as discussed below, its siting at KMR precludes it from adequately supporting 
weapon task planning by the BMC3. As a result. Global Positioning System 
(GPS) instrumentation and/or a C-band transponder on the target reentry 
vehicle are the sources of information for weapon task planning by the BMC3. 

In part, the operational realism of integrated flight testing has been limited by 
having located the GBR-P at KMR. As illustrated in Figure IV- 1, the GBR-P is not 
sufficiently forward in the test geometry, as it would be in many operational scenarios, 15 
requiring that other sensors provide data to the BMC3 for weapon task planning. In the 
integrated flight tests conducted to date and for the foreseeable future, these “other 
sensors” are either GPS data sent from the RV and/or the FPQ-14 radar receiving data 
from a C-band transponder on the target RV. The FPQ-14 radar located on Oahu, 
Hawaii, picks up the C-Band signal radiating from the target RV and provides the BMC3 
with target track information as though it were from a UEWR. Similarly, as in IFT-3 and 
IFT-4, the GPS can provide the BMC3 with target track information as though it were 
from an X-Band Radar. In tests to date, the BMC3 was required by the concept of 
operations to generate a Weapon Task Plan only after the threat object - the RV - had 
been resolved by ground based radars. 16 Although the GBR-P acting as the XBR 


13 The Joint National Test Facility is located at Shriever Air Force Base near Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 

14 The tactical booster is a Commercial-off-the-Shelf (COTS), three-stage, lCBM-class missile that has a 
burnout velocity nearly 2.5 times that of the PLV. Launched from central Alaska, the tactical booster 
must be powerful enough to engage threats, in a timely manner, targeted at the East Coast. 

15 Missiles launched from eastern Asia would generally come into the X-Band Radar’s field of view 
much earlier than in test scenarios. Missiles coming over the North Pole or from the Middle East 
would generally have to rely on other sensors for generating the Weapon Task Plan. 

16 The NMD system is required to engage the threat under one of three “categories” of operation: (A) 
resolved and discriminated RV; (B) cluster track of threat complex; or, (C) space-based sensor data of 
boosting missile. 
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surrogate can acquire the target cluster soon after radar horizon break, the GBR-P alone 
is not capable of supporting the Weapon Task Plan generation since the target RV cannot 
be discriminated early enough. 



Figure IV-1. Integrated Flight Test Geometry 


Another critical function performed by the BMC3 is the generation and uplink of 
In-Flight Target Updates (IFTUs) - target data sent to the EKV while in flight - to 
correct for any targeting errors. In the “on-line" portion of IFT-3, the GBR-P acting as 
the XBR surrogate was not required nor planned to be the sole provider of track data to 
the BMC3 for 1F1U generation. Rather, GBR-P track data was augmented by FPQ-14 
data for IFTU generation. GBR-P participation in IFTU generation - especially of IFTUs 
sent Sate in the engagement timeline - has increased in recent flight tests. In particular, 
the BMC3 generated all three IFTUs exclusively from GBR-P data in IFT-5. 

Characteristic of ballistic missile defense flight tests, limitations associated with 
developmental testing impact the operational realism of integrated flight tests. Safety 
concerns about intercept debris and range constraints impose limitations on engagement 
scenarios. While a successful intercept during any future flight test will be a significant 
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achievement in the development of the NMD system, it should be seen in context of the 
caveats enumerated above as well as the following limitations: 

. Engagement Conditions. Test target launches from Vandenberg Air Force 
Base (VAFB) and interceptor launches from KMR place significant 
limitations on achieving realistic engagement conditions. A target missile 
cannot be launched from a “threat country” toward the United States. Test 
targets are outbound from the United States rather than inbound relative to 
early warning radars. Consequently, during flight tests, early warning radars 
track the target complex during phases of its flight different from what is 
expected during a true engagement. The target missile launched near the early 
warning radar presents an easy target for detection and is tracked during its 
boost phase. Other limitations on engagement conditions include the fact that 
interceptor flyout range and time of flight are short, 17 intercept altitudes are 
low (for debris containment), and closing velocities during the endgame are 
not stressing. These limitations would be mitigated somewhat with the 
addition of a new test geometry to the flight test program: for example, target 
launches from Kauai or Wake Island and interceptor launches from Kodiak 
Launch Complex in Alaska, or target launches from Kodiak and interceptor 
launches from KMR. 

. Target Suite Reduction. The target suites flown in IFTs 3, 4, and 5 each 
contained only two objects - a Medium Reentry Vehicle (MRV) and a Large 
Balloon - a significant reduction in complexity from the original plan. Target 
requirements listed in the JPO-signed 1997 TEMP called for nine to ten 
objects in flight tests EFT-1 through IFT-5, suites that contained both 
unsophisticated and sophisticated decoys In 1998, target requirements were 
pared down to three balloons (one large and two small balloons) and the 
MRV. Then, in July 1999, less than three months before LFT-3, the target 
suite was further reduced to two objects, as indicated above. In all cases, the 
deployment bus is in the field of view of the EKV seeker and also has to be 
discriminated. 

. Target Suite Complexity. The NMD test program is designed to test within 
the Cl threat space, which means that target suites in flight tests will have at 
most unsophisticated countermeasures, even though the threat from accidental 
or unauthorized launches could employ sophisticated countermeasures. 
Currently, the most stressing intercept flight tests will fly target suites 
consisting of a mock warhead and a collection of simple balloon decoys. The 
target suites flown in IFT-3, IFT-4, and IFT-5 were each limited to an MRV 


17 An issue related to the short interceptor flyout is that the COTS booster is nearly too powerful for 
flight testing with short GBI flyout ranges. The LSI and JPO are considering options - e.g., not firing 
the third stage or initiating extreme general energy management - to resolve this issue. 
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and a Large Balloon. Signature simulations show that since the large balloon 
and deployment bus have IR signatures very dissimilar to the MRV, the EKV 
can easily discriminate the MRV from these objects. 

• Multiple Simultaneous Engagements (MSE). NMD system performance 
against multiple targets is not currently planned for demonstration in the flight 
test program, although multiple engagements are expected to be the norm in 
NMD system operation. The Joint Program Office has plans for constructing 
a second interceptor silo at Kwajalein Missile Range as well as a second 
missile silo at VAFB, therefore, some of the additional infrastructure cost for 
performing such testing is already in the NMD budget. From a technical 
viewpoint. Multiple Simultaneous Engagement testing is considered essential 
for the following reasons: 

- There may be unanticipated synergistic effects between simultaneously 
deployed EKVs; many questions or issues simply cannot be resolved from 
the testing of 1-on-l engagements. Debris, BMC3 workload, 
discrimination, etc., all make extrapolating from 1-on-l to more likely 
scenarios uncertain. 

- Effectiveness requirements pertaining to M-on-N engagements will be 
carried out through modeling and simulation. In order to have traceability 
to the real world, these simulations need “anchoring” and validation from 
M-on-N flight-testing. 

Operational engagements for the NMD Cl System are expected to cover a much 
larger engagement space than what can be achieved during integrated flight tests. Figures 
IV-2, IV-3, and IV-4 illustrate the differences. Figure IV-2 shows that targets launched 
from VAFB in California toward KMR in the Western Pacific occupy one point of the 
target-apogee vs. target-range parameter space. Figure IV-3 underscores the fact that 
interceptor flyout in the VAFB-KMR engagement is on the very low end of the 
engagement space - a flyout range of roughly 700 kilometers - and at a fixed intercept 
altitude of 230 kilometers. And, Figure IV-4 compares the flight envelope - closing 
velocity vs. interceptor ground range - of the test program to that of the Cl engagement 
space. The engagement space of the test program occupies nearly a single point. 
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Figure IV-3. Interceptor Flyout Comparisons 
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Figure IV-4. Closing Velocity vs. Interceptor Ground Range Parameter Space 


Integrated ground testing using simulated environments and full threat scenarios 
will be used to evaluate the performance and effectiveness of the NMD Cl system 
throughout the engagement envelope. These ground activities, along with modeling and 
simulation, are planned to mitigate flight test limitations described above. Unless 
additional points in the flight envelope of Figure IV-4 are flown in integrated flight tests, 
the scope and validity of system performance estimated in ground testing would remain 
limited. 

C. FLIGHT TEST RESULTS 

1. Integrated Flight Test 1A - Boeing EKV Flyby 

Integrated Flight Test 1A (IFT-1A), conducted on 24 June 1997, was the first 
flight test of the NMD Test Program. A test was attempted in January 1997 (IFT-1) but 
was aborted because the surrogate for the ground based interceptor booster failed to 
launch. The primary objective of IFT-1 A and the subsequent test, IFT-2, was to provide 
a basis for down-seiecting candidate EKVs built by competing contractors, Boeing and 
Raytheon. 
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IFT-1A assessed the performance of the Boeing EKV sensor, collected 
phenomenological data used for post-test analysis of the onboard discrimination 
algorithms, and collected functional data on the dynamic flight-test environment and its 
effects on the EKV. Range assets and surrogate hardware - GPS and the FPQ-14 radar 
tracking a C-band transponder - were used to guide and deliver the EKV to a point in 
space where it began executing sensor functions; the BMC3 element played no role in the 
execution of IFT-1A. Since the EKV did not have propulsion capabilities, it was 
incapable of intercept but came to within 5200 ft of the target reentry vehicle. 

The principal component of the Boeing EKV design is a multiple-waveband IR 
sensor that allows the EKV to acquire, track, and collect data on objects of the 
representative threat target suite. The sensor payload consists of a focal plane array of 
highly sensitive silicon-based sensors and a cryogenic cooling assembly at the end of an 
optical telescope. 

The EKV sensor payload was launched from Meek Island in the Kwajalein Atoll 
and set on a trajectory that permitted it to view a pre-planned target scene. The target 
suite was launched from VAFB using a specially configured Minuteman II booster and 
consisted of nine objects: one medium reentry vehicle, two medium rigid light replicas, 
one small canisterized light replica, two canisterized small balloons, two medium 
balloons, and a large balloon. Viewing objects of the target suite, the EKV seeker 
successfully gathered signature and phenomenology data which, in turn, were used to 
verify predictions made by corresponding models and simulations. One of the medium 
balloons did not fully inflate. 

• Nine of ten objects of the target suite (including the deployment bus) were 
detected, acquired, and tracked. For some unknown reason, one of the 
canisterized small balloons was not observed. As stated in the GBI 60-Day 
Report for IFT-1A, "No object detected on the focal plane could be correlated 
with the white canisterized small balloon; therefore, no seeker measurements 
for this object are available.” 

. Space (exoatmospheric) operation of the silicon seeker was verified. 

. The EKV seeker collected IR signature data that were downlinked to ground 
receiving stations. Predictions from target signature models match seeker 
measurements acquired in flight for both IR bands. 

• Using IR signature data collected by the EKV, post-test execution of 
discrimination algorithms were able to discriminate successfully the medium 
reentry vehicle as the threat object of the target suite. The successful 
discrimination of the medium reentry vehicle should not viewed as a 
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verification of the discrimination algorithms in an operational engagement, 
but rather, as a successful experiment, 

2. Integrated Flight Test 2- Raytheon EKV Flyby 

Integrated Flight Test 2 (IFT-2) conducted on 16 January 1998 was the second 
flight test of the NMD Test Program. The objectives of EFT-2 were the same as that for 
IFT-1A, namely, to assess the performance of the EKV sensor built by the second EKV 
contractor, Raytheon Missile System Company. The same target suite of nine objects 
was flown. 

EKV seeker data was downlinked and used for evaluating sensor performance and 
for performing post-test discrimination and signature analyses of the target suite. Range 
assets and surrogate hardware - GPS and the FPQ-14 radar tracking a C-band 
transponder - guided the EKV to a point in space where it began executing sensor 
functions; the BMC3 element played no role in the execution of IFT-2. As in IFT-1A, 
the Raytheon EKV did not attempt to intercept the medium reentry vehicle since it had no 
propulsion capabilities. 

The principal component of the Raytheon EKV design is a multiple-waveband, 
Visible/IR sensor payload that allows the EKV to acquire, track, and collect data on 
objects of the representative threat target suite. The sensor payload consists of a HgCdTe 
focal plane array and a cryogenic cooling assembly at the end of an optical telescope. As 
in the launch of the Boeing EKV, the Raytheon EKV sensor payload was launched from 
Meek Island at KMR and set on a trajectory that permitted it to view a similar target 
scene of ten objects (nine objects of the target suite plus the deployment bus). And, as in 
IFT-1A, one of the medium balloons did not fully inflate. 

IFT-2 was successful in collecting target object data, and post-test analyses 
demonstrated that the MRV could be discriminated from the other objects of the target 
suite. Because the discrimination algorithms were not executed in real time and relied on 
simulations that were anchored by IFT-2 test data, the successful discrimination of the 
medium reentry vehicle should not be viewed as a verification of the discrimination 
algorithms in an operational engagement, but rather, as a successful experiment. 

At the recommendation of the Lead System Integrator (Boeing North American), 
the NMD Joint Program Office opted to down-select to a single EKV design prior to IFT- 
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3, which afforded more intercept test opportunities before the DRR. The Joint Program 
Office selected Raytheon as the EKV contractor over Boeing. 18 

3. Integrated Flight Test 3 - Intercept Achieved 

The first NMD intercept attempt of a target reentry vehicle by the Raytheon-built 
EKV was successful, albeit with significant limitations to operational realism, on 2 
October 1999. IFT-3 began with the launch of a Minuteman-based booster from VAFB 
and the subsequent deployment of its target payload - MRV and Large Balloon - for 
reentry near KMR. An interceptor was launched from Meek Island to engage the MRV, 
and EKV intercept of the MRV occurred at an altitude of 230 km, 1782 seconds after 
target liftoff. IFT-3 was planned and jointly executed by the NMD Joint Program Office 
and Boeing, the LSI. Future flight tests will be planned and executed by Boeing. 

IFT-3 was an element test of the Raytheon-built EKV, not an Integrated System 
Test. IFT-3 was comprised of two concurrent test activities: an “in-line” test that focused 
on the performance of the EKV, and a simultaneous “on-line” or shadow test that focused 
on assessing NMD functionality as an integrated system using prototype elements that 
approximate the objective system. The principal objective of the on-line test was to 
demonstrate integration and operation of system elements as a risk reduction effort for 
future flight tests, IFT-4 and EFT-5. 

IFT-3 In-Line Test (EKV Flight Test) 

The in-line or flight test part of IFT-3 was a test of the Raytheon-built EKV. GPS 
track information of the target RV was used to guide and deliver the EKV to a point in 
space where it began executing mission-critical functions: midcourse guidance, target- 
complex acquisition, real-time discrimination, target selection, active homing, and 
intercept. Although the EKV successfully intercepted the MRV, acquisition of the target 
complex by the EKV was accomplished in an off-nominal manner because of a 
malfunctioning Inertial Measurement Unit (IMU) onboard the EKV. The IMU problem 
was caused by a vendor calibration procedure error, which was corrected for IFT-4. 

Because of the problem with IMU operation, the EKV was forced to utilize its 
“step-stare” capability that comes on-line only during off-nominal situations. 


18 Originally, the EKV down-selection was to occur after IFT-3 and IF 1-1, intercept attempts of a target 
RV by the Boeing and Raytheon EKVs, respectively. 
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• The IMU was unable to measure angular position (pointing) of the EKV with 
sufficient accuracy to allow for nominal target acquisition. Large angular 
slew rates of the EKV, performed during star shots to refine angular 
navigation, were directly responsible for the malfunction of the IMU. The 
anomalous behavior of this IMU should not be seen in future flight tests, 
because a new tactical IMU - built by Fibersense - will be used in the Cl 
EKV design and flown in integrated flight tests beginning with IFT-6 in 
January 2001. 

. When the EKV “opened its eyes,” no object of the target complex was in its 
field of view. The EKV executed the “step stare” procedure to extend its field 
of view and, subsequently, acquired the Large Balloon, deployment bus, and 
MRV. Had the Large Balloon not been deployed with the target suite, the 
EKV probably would have acquired the deployment bus and, subsequently, 
acquired and intercepted the MRV. 

. Discrimination and target selection of the MRV from the Large Balloon and 
deployment bus were successfully accomplished. The guidance, navigation, 
and control functions were performed without incident and resulted in the 
intercept of the MRV. 

IFT-3 On-Line Test (Shadow Test) 

The on-line portion of IFT-3 ran in parallel with the in-line test to assess the 
performance of NMD functionality as an integrated system using prototype and surrogate 
elements. Elements operating on-line did not affect the operation of the in-line test but 
did demonstrate NMD functionality in a configuration more representative of the 
integrated system to be deployed. The most notable results of the IFT-3 on-line test 
pertained to BMC3 and GBR-P performance. 

The BMC3 successfully demonstrated integrated system performance through the 
coordination of system elements operating in shadow mode. It performed engagement 
planning that ultimately led to a successful (simulated) mission. GBR-P performance 
was generally poor and unsuitable for anchoring associated radar simulations. GBR-P 
track quality was adversely affected by a software error in the antenna mount motion 
equation. A software fix was implemented and later verified in the target of opportunity 
flight, RRF-7, which was conducted in November 1999, IFT-4, and IFT-5. 

4. Integrated Flight Test 4 - Intercept Not Achieved 

Integrated Flight Test 4, which was conducted on 18 January 2000, was the first 
end-to-end NMD flight test attempting a hit-to-kill intercept of a target reentry vehicle. 
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Whereas IFT-3 was an element test of the Raytheon-built EKV, IFT-4, using surrogate 
and prototype elements, strived to demonstrate NMD system integration in a 
configuration more representative of the system to be deployed. In particular, both the 
BMC3 and the GBR-P participated in the flight test “in-line.” The FPQ-14 radar located 
in Oahu, Hawaii, was to have used the C-Band transponder data from the MRV to 
provide the BMC3 with target track information as though it were from a UEWR. The 
FPQ-14 data, however, was (erroneously) judged in real time to be of poor quality. 
Instead, GPS track data of the MRV was used in IFT-4 after being translated into XBR 
format. The geometry of the test scenario of IFT-4 was identical to that of IFT-3. 

The EKV failed to intercept the MRV, a failure directly traceable to the cryogenic 
cooling system of the EKV. The primary cooling line that delivers krypton to the IR 
focal plane arrays was restricted with either frozen moisture or contamination, and the IR 
sensors were prevented from cooling down to their operating temperatures. 
Consequently, the IR sensors did not acquire or track target objects for terminal homing 
and intercept. 

IFT-4 demonstrated the successful operation and integration of NMD elements. 
Data analysis of IFT-4 has been completed, and the following assessment of test results 
can be made: 

. Battle Management, Command, Control, and Communications. The non- 
tactical flight test version of the BMC3 operated in a fully functional, dual 
node configuration (Commander-in-Chief and Site). In particular, the BMC3 
demonstrated end-to-end tracking of the target complex and successfully 
generated Weapon Task Plans, Sensor Task Plans, one of three In-Flight 
Target Updates, and a Target Object Map. 

. Defense Support Program. DSP satellites successfully acquired the boosting 
Minuteman II target vehicle and sent Launch Alert and Boost Event Reports 
to the BMC3. 

. Early Warning Radar Test Article. Post-mission analysis indicates that the 
EWR provided the BMC3 with sufficiently good track data of the target 
cluster for successful GBR-P cueing. It must be noted, however, that the 
EWR test article is located up-range and has the advantage of tracking targets 
at close range as opposed to longer ranges expected in typical NMD 
engagements. At close range, the radar return signal is large, which enables 
the radar to generate higher quality tracks of deployed objects. 

. Ground Based Radar-Prototype. The GBR-P participated in IFT-4 as a 
surrogate X-Band Radar element. Its participation in IFT-4 as an integrated 
element of the system was limited, since its track data and discrimination 
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information was not utilized by the BMC3 for the generation of the Weapon 
Task Plan. The GBR-P was successful in many respects: it acquired the target 
complex, tracked and resolved ail objects of the target complex, and conectly 
discriminated all tracked objects as either tank- like, debris, or RV. In 
addition, the GBR-P supplied track information used by the BMC3 for the 
generation of one IFTU. 

5. Integrated Flight Test 5 - Intercept Not Achieved 

Integrated Flight Test 5 was conducted on 8 July 2000. It was to be an end-to-end 
NMD intercept flight test nearly identical to IFT-4 and aimed to demonstrate NMD 
system integration with surrogate and prototype elements in a configuration 
representative of the system to be deployed. The most prominent new feature of the test 
was the participation of the In Flight Interceptor Communications System as the 
communication link between the BMC3 and EKV. As in all previous intercept tests, a 
Minuteman-based target system was launched from VAFB, and its target payload 
consisting of an MRV was deployed for reentry near KMR. The target payload also 
included a Large Balloon, but it was never deployed because of some unknown failure of 
the deployment mechanism. Then, at 1294 seconds after target liftoff, an interceptor was 
launched from Meek Island to engage the MRV. The planned intercept, which did not 
occur, was to have been at an altitude of 230 km, 1782 seconds after target liftoff, 
identical to the planned intercepts on IFT-3 and IFT-4. 

The failure to intercept the MRV is the direct result of the EKV not separating 
from the upper stage assembly of the Payload Launch Vehicle, the surrogate for the 
interceptor booster. Preliminary failure analysis of the telemetry data indicates that the 
EKV did not receive a second-stage burnout message, a prerequisite for initiating the 
separation sequence. The cause of this failure has not yet been determined but appears to 
be isolated to the Payload Launch Vehicle. A notable consequence of the failure is that 
all EKV events subsequent to separation, e.g., sensor operation and divert and attitude 
activities, did not occur. Therefore, none of the EKV primary objectives were met. 

The FPQ-14 radar located at the Kaena Point Satellite Tracking Station in Oahu, 
Hawaii, which tracked the C-Band transponder on the MRV, played an important role in 
IFT-5. Unlike IFT-4 in which GPS track data was the source for Weapon Task Plan 
generation, the BMC3 generated the Weapon Task Plan using FPQ-14 transponder data. 
GPS was still used, however. The FPQ-14 data, prior to being used to generate the 
Weapon Task Plan, was checked against the GPS track for accuracy; GPS data could 
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have been used in the event that FPQ-14 data was of poor quality. 19 The Weapon Task 
Plan directed the launch of the interceptor at 1294 seconds TALO. 

The GBR-P, the prototype X-Band Radar, successfully participated in EFT-5 as an 
integrated element of the system. It received target cluster cues from the BMC3, tracked 
all objects of interest, and correctly performed real-time discrimination on all target 
objects. The GBR-P tracking and discrimination timeline of EFT-5 closely matched the 
timeline predicted by pre-mission simulations, except that MRV acquisition occurred 
earlier than predicted. GBR-P participation in integrated flight tests is increasing. In 
IFT-5, all In Flight Target Updates (IFTUs) including the backup IFTU were generated 
solely from GBR-P track data. However, GBR-P track data was prevented from entering 
the BMC3 element until after the Weapon Task Plan had been sent to the Weapon 
System and, therefore, did not contribute to Weapon Task Plan generation. 20 

IFT-5 demonstrated integrated system performance through the operation of the 
non-tactical, flight-test version of the BMC3. The BMC3 provided end-to-end tracking 
of the target complex utilizing multiple sensor sources and demonstrated all operations of 
engagement planning and real-time communications. It successfully generated the 
Weapon Task Plan, Sensor Task Plans, Communication Task Plans, and IFTUs. Failure 
of EKV operation precluded the successful in-line operation of the IFICS - closure of the 
BMC3-EKV communication link - and, thus, associated objectives were not fully 
achieved, e.g., the receipt of In Flight Status Reports from the EKV were not evaluated. 
System integration of early warning elements with the BMC3 was achieved: DSP 
satellites successfully acquired the boosting Minuteman II target vehicle and sent Quick 
Alert and Boost Event Reports to the BMC3. The EWR also acquired and tracked the 
target complex, including spent fuel tanks, early in the mission timeline. 

D. INTEGRATED GROUND TESTS 

Boeing is performing ground testing to mitigate the risks associated with the 
limited flight test program. Ground testing can exercise the system through variation of 
threat characteristics such as launch point, aimpoint, trajectory, apogee, number of RVs, 
target type, and environmental effects. This ground testing is done in month-long phases 


19 In EFT-4, the FPQ-14 transponder track data was judged to be of unsatisfactory quality and, therefore, 
only GPS data was used to generate the Weapon Task Plan. 

20 The GBR-P is unlikely to resolve and discriminate the RV from other objects in the target duster early 
enough to generate a weapon task plan. The test plan for all intercept tests to date call for launching 
the interceptor only after the RV has been resolved and identified. 
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called Integrated Ground Tests, IGT-4 and IGT-5 occurred in 1999; IGT-6 will not occur 
until after the DRR. 

These ground tests use the Integrated System Test Capability (ISTC) at the U.S. 
Army Space and Missile Defense Command’s Advanced Research Center in Huntsville, 
Alabama. ISTC provides test execution and control, threat and environment data, and 
test drivers for some NMD elements. Each NMD element is represented at a standalone 
computer station called a node. Each node incorporates system element mission and 
communications processors, which run prototype element software. ISTC supplies the 
nodes with simulated inputs - threats and associated environments, natural and man- 
made - which are nominally consistent for each NMD element in the scenario. 21 

IGTs use a combination of models, software-in-the-loop, and hardwarc-in-the- 
loop to test the NMD engagement space and threat in an operational environment. They 
are supposed to validate the functionality and functional interfaces between the elements, 
subject the system to stressing environments and tactical scenarios, and evaluate target- 
intercept boundary conditions. IGTs can help to identify “unknowns” in an interactive 
system context and verify interoperability of NMD system elements. 

There was very little operational hardware or software used in IGT-4 or IGT-5. 
The BMC3 was a prototype, flight-test version of the operational BMC3; it included 
some real communications hardware (T1 links). It is possible that some of the software 
in the UEWR representation could eventually be used in the operational UEWR. Also, 
some of the EKV digital signal processing software and data processing software might 
be used in the operational EKV. 

The element hardware components are represented digitally in the Processor Test 
Environment. It duplicates the real-time tactical interfaces in order to inject the perceived 
data into the test article. For example, the Processor Test Environment for the GBR-P 
element contains simulation software that represents the transmitter, receiver, antenna, 
signal processor, measurement generation, beam volume, detection response, and radar 
status. 

IGT-4 and IGT-5 had a number of limitations. For example, the threat apogees 
were unrealistically high in IGT-4, which provided optimistic assessments of timelines 
and radar detections. Because the simulation had limited processing capability, Boeing 
(LSI) eliminated most of the threat objects in many of the scenarios, which was 


2 1 One exception is the gravity model, which is different for the EKV and the other elements. 
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unrealistic for testing discrimination, radar resource management, and BMC3 processing 
capabilities. In addition, all of the element representations suffered from limitations that 
produced significantly different performance than is expected from the NMD Cl system. 
These limitations included, but were not limited to: 

• Only five high-fidelity representations of the EKV were available. There 
were 15 low fidelity models, but the two representations could not be used 
together. Thus, a full-up scenario involving multiple RV attacks could not be 
represented. 

. UEWR representations did not include pulse integration, leading to lower than 
expected signal-to-noise ratios and objects not being tracked. 

. UEWR tracking accuracies often failed to meet specifications. 

. The XBR was represented by a modified GBR-P model that differed in 
power-aperture product, field-of-view, sensitivity, slew rate, etc. Work- 
arounds such as increases to target cross sections were implemented to 
mitigate some, but not all, of these limitations. 

The primary goal of IGT-4 and IGT-5 was to demonstrate the integration of 
BMC3 with the UEWR and XBR. Boeing successfully demonstrated integration between 
these three NMD elements in the two IGTs. The secondary goal of the IGTs was to 
assess the Cl architecture and performance against a limited set of Cl scenarios. This 
goal was less successful, in part because of the immaturity of the element representations 
in IGT-4 and IGT-5. The exact amount attributable to element model immaturity is 
currently undefined and will remain so until truly element-representative models are 
installed in ISTC. 

Boeing demonstrated integration between the BMC3 and radars by generating and 
recording messages between the elements. They confirmed that the planned messages 
had been exchanged between the BMC3 and the GBR-P and UEWR, and measured the 
time delays between the messages. 

The radar performance in IGT-4 and IGT-5 was generally poor. In IGT-4 the 
XBR had reasonable position track performance but the velocity track performance was 
much worse than specifications. The XBR improved in IGT-5 and usually met the track 
accuracy performance. The UEWR failed to detect a significant number of RVs in IGT-4 
and IGT-5. Once an RV was acquired, the performance of the UEWR representation at a 
given time was generally much better than specifications in both position and velocity 
tracking. However, the UEWR rarely succeeded in maintaining the specified track 
accuracies against RVs throughout an engagement. The probability of track maintenance 
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was well below the NMD system specification requirements for both the XBR and 
UEWR. The XBR discrimination results were also well below the NMD system 
specification requirements. 

The ISTC hardware and software used to date in the IOTs are immature and do 
not provide an adequate representation of the NMD Cl architecture. None of die major 
NMD elements - BMC3, XBR, UEWR, Weapon System, and DSP/SBIRS - is mature 
enough to provide a good assessment of the Cl system. The 1997 TEMP discussed the 
consequences if the representations were not mature before the DRR: “The validity and 
credibility of the surrogates and the representations must be fully characterized with 
respect to the NMD system and element requirements prior to making any decisions 
based on data drawn from tests using these systems. Without this information, the results 
of the tests will be inconclusive at best and misleading at worst.” IGT-4 and IGT-5 did 
demonstrate the integration of the BMC3 with the UEWR and XBR (not with the weapon 
system, however), but these tests will provide only limited data to support an evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the proposed NMD Cl system at the DRR. 

E. BATTLE PLANNING EXERCISE 99-5 AND BMC3 ASSESSMENT 

Battle Planning Exercise 99-5 (BPEx 99-5) was conducted in the BMC3 Element 
Laboratory at the Joint National Test Facility on 28-30 September 1999. Conceived in 
1998 by US Space Command (USSPACECOM/J35), BPEx events enable the User to 
examine and assess as-built BMC3 operational functionality for the purpose of 
influencing future development of the BMC3 element. The OTA Team was invited by 
USSPACECOM to co-lead BPEx 99-5 to benchmark BMC3 behavior in support of the 
Deployment Readiness Review. 

The primary objective of BPEx events is to identify operational defects of the 
BMC3 element to be corrected in future builds. BPEx 99-5 was performed, in particular, 
to evaluate BMC3 element behavior in support of the OTA Team’s early operational 
assessment of Key Performance Parameters #2 and #3 - human in control (HIC) and 
automated battle management - for the DRR. The evaluation of Key Performance 
Parameter#!, effectiveness of the NMD system to defend the US against ballistic missile 
attacks, was not an objective of BPEx 99-5. The test environment representing the NMD 
system consisted of the following components: 

. Two representative nodes of the BMC3 element - CINC and Site - running 
Capability Increment 3A software. 
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« Trained military personnel - from USSPACECOM, NORAD, Army Space 
Command, and Air Force Space Command - were assigned specific roles as 
BMC3 operators daring the exercises. These operators are known as "Smart 
Rounds” and underwent intensive training before the exercises were 
conducted. 

. A “simulation cell" provided simulated external input from the national 
command authority (NCA) and JTW/AA to the CINC BMC3 node. 

. The BMC3 Test Exerciser simulated the remaining elements of the NMD 
system: DSP/SBIRS, Upgraded Early Warning Radar, X-band radar, and the 
Weapon System. 

Notable BMC3 Behavior 

The following BMC3 behavior was observed during BPEx 99-5 execution: 

. Phantom Tracks (Track Splitting). For scenarios in which the tracking of a 
threat object transitions from the XBR to a UEWR, the correlation algorithms 
of the BMC3 treat the UEWR returns as originating from a new, lethal object. 
In other words, the track of the “old" threat object splits into two tracks 
thereby creating a phantom track. Whenever there is sufficient battlespace for 
an engagement, the BMC3 battle manager would automatically allocate 
interceptors against this phantom object. 

. Battlespace (Time-to-Go) Bars. The BMC3 software provides visual 
displays - blue horizontal bars - illustrating the time that remains for 
engaging a given threat object. These “time-to-go” graphics bars did not 
provide accurate situational awareness to the operator, because kinematic 
capability of the interceptor is the only constraint defining the time-to-go. 
The graphics bars do not reflect limitations from solar exclusion, IFICS 
loading, interceptor launch rates, intercept spacing, and nuclear weapons 
effects avoidance, for example. 

. Kill Assessment Whenever the BMC3 cannot make a kill assessment for a 
given engagement - because of a lack of radar coverage - an alarm is so unded 
and the target is treated as a “leaker.” W'ith the current radar architecture, kill 
assessments are frequently not available. Hence, the operator is led to believe 
that there are actual leakers and is dependent upon nuclear detonation reports 
from external sensors for situation awareness. 

BMC3 Assessment 

The BMC3 element is currently at an early stage of development and noted 
shortcomings are likely to be addressed before the planned initial operational capability 
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in FY05. NMD operators had difficulty with resource management, engagement control, 
and situation awareness. 

. Resource management In the majority of scenarios, more interceptors than 
nominally required by the ORD were expended to defeat threat objects. For 
example, in a scenario with two RVs, 15 interceptors were launched. The 
reason for such behavior is two-fold: 

- Interceptors were launched against phantom tracks. 

- The BMC3 was very conservative during the exercises. Anything with a 
lethality- value greater than 0.02 (out of a maximum of 1.00) was engaged. 

• Engagement control. When NMD operators believed that interceptors were 
allocated against phantom tracks, they tried a variety of techniques to override 
the automated battle manager to prevent the launch of interceptors. 

- Management-by-exception (MBE) 22 holds were placed on phantom tracks 
to prevent interceptors from being launched. Although such actions 
should have worked, they were unsuccessful in all cases. The system 
simply was not behaving according to operator actions. In any event, 
MBE was not intended by BMC3 developers to be used as a resource 
management tooL 

- The only successful technique used to prevent interceptors from being 
launched against phantom tracks was to allocate all remaining interceptors 
to reserve status. 

. Situation Awareness. BPEx 99-5 indicated a lack of situation awareness on 
the part of NMD operators. 

- As mentioned above, battlespace graphics bars did not give NMD 
operators an accurate estimation of all times a threat object could be 
engaged. Engagements with short timelines were most problematic. 
There were scenarios for which the battle manager did not allocate 
interceptors - because the system did not have the battlespace to engage 
the threat - even though the associated graphics bars indicated positive 
battlespace. This was particularly frustrating to the operators who could 
not control the engagement to launch interceptors. 

- The possibility of phantom targets stemming from radar-to-radar handover 
tended to make NMD operators anxious. There was no tool that could 
definitively warn operators when a phantom track appeared, so the 


22 MBE is defined as the capability of the Human-in-ControI to make inputs influencing the system 
engagement behavior on a track by track basis. 
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operators were forced to rely on their judgement in this regard. In t he end, 
~ the operators tended to discount information derived from the UEWRs. 

- The identification of threat objects as leakers for engagements without 
KAs forced operators to speculate on whether the engagement was 
successful 

The LSI is developing the BMC3 with maximum automation. Inherently, the 
BMC3 is designed to preclude direct launch control by the operator. Rather, positive 
control is exercised through RuIes-of-Engagement development, battle-planning 
development, and management by exception. The BPEx, therefore, reflects the outcome 
of these efforts and can be frustrating to an operator attempting real time control. 

F. MODELING AND SIMULATION 

Restrictions on realistic operational flight testing force the T&E program to rely 
heavily on integrated ground testing and the execution of digital simulations for assessing 
the operational suitability and effectiveness of the NMD system concept Integrated 
ground testing was of limited utility, as discussed in Section FV.D, in assessing the 
potential performance of the NMD system. Late delivery of LIDS - a high fidelity, 
system-level digital simulation of the NMD system - precluded its use for making a 
credible assessment of potential NMD system performance. 

LIDS model development is taking much longer than expected. It was to be the 
principal digital simulation tool providing DRR support. Modeling and simulation in 
general and LIDS in particular were supposed to be employed to repeat hypothetical 
experiments in order to improve the statistical sample and to determine the values of key 
technical parameters unable to be measured by testing. Boeing released a beta version 
LIDS Build 4 at the end of April 2000. There was not enough time before the DRR to 
accredit LIDS and perform the required system analyses. As a result, the Service 
Operational Test Agencies do not have a simulation that they can use to assess the 
potential system effectiveness. 

LIDS build 4 has serious limitations, so even if it had been released on time there 
would still be major issues in using LIDS to assess the potential per formance of the NMD 
system. One problem is that LIDS users will not be able to generate their own scenarios. 
Boeing will provide users with canned scenarios, including fixed launch points, aim 
points, ICBMs, debris, and apogees. The Operational Test Agencies had been planning 
to run hundreds of digital simulation scenarios, varying such parameters as raid size, 
trajectories, atmospherics, debris, nuclear effects, threat launch and impact points, threat 
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types, and Penetration Aids (PENAIDS). LIDS will not have the flexibility to support 
such studies. 

LIDS will allow users some flexibility. They will be able to change the location 
and number of the various NMD elements. Users will also be able specify such 
parameters as the reliability of GBI boost phase completion, the probability of target 
acquisition by the EKV sensor, the probability of the EKV correctly identifying the RV, 
the probability of hitting the RV given correct discrimination, and the probability of 
killing the target given a hit. Such analyses will be useful but not sufficient to adequately 
assess the potential performance of the Cl system. 

LIDS does not simulate any of the element prototypes or surrogates currently used 
in flight testing. Consequently, use of the IFTs to provide traditional model validation 
data will not be possible until the actual system elements finally work their way into the 
intercept flight test program. This limits the confidence that can be placed on LIDS 
predictions in the foreseeable future. 

Boeing is using a number of low-fidelity simulations in their development of the 
NMD system. One is NMDSim, which estimates the interceptor launch windows for 
different scenarios. The NMDSim does not simulate discrimination functionality, does 
not generate weapon task plans, has no interceptor flyout representation, and does not 
perform kill assessment. It can be a useful tool for planning engagements in higher- 
fidelity models or simulations, but it is too limited to credibly assess the potential 
performance of the NMD system. 

G. LETHALITY TESTING 

NMD lethality testing and analysis activities before the DRR have focused on the 
development and accreditation of version 8.1 of the Parametric Endo-Exoatmospheric 
Lethality Simulation (PEELS). PEELS is the only lethality simulation to be accredited 
for endgame evaluation of NMD intercepts. In effect, it is the simulation used in both 
lethality and effectiveness analyses to assess whether an NMD hit on a threat target 
results in a target kill. To develop an NMD-capable version of PEELS, the database of 
empirical results that anchors the simulation for theater ballistic missiles had to be 
expanded to include lethality information for intercepts of NMD-type targets by the EKV 
in the velocity regime expected for NMD engagements. Because there is no capability to 
run ground tests at the upper end of NMD intercept velocities, a series of hydrocode 
analyses were used to generate the bulk of the “empirical data” for NMD EKV intercepts. 
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A total of 490 hydrocode simulations are planned, covering the quarter-scale 
Light Gas Gun test projectile, warhead and aeroshell damage, and different threat targets 
and intercept parameters. Of these, 218 have been completed to date, namely, 178 for the 
Attitude Control Reentry Vehicle target and 20 for Medium Lethality Reentry Vehicle 
target. The main purpose of the quarter scale Light Gas Gun series was to generate 
instrumentation data and damage data, which are used to anchor the hydrocode prediction 
methodology for varying hit points, velocities, and impact angles. 

A series of 20 quarter-scale light-gas-gun impact tests were conducted at the 
Arnold Engineering Development Center in Tennessee in 1999 against Attitude Control 
Reentry Vehicle targets, and a second series of 20 shots have begun testing in FYOO 
against the Medium Size Reentry Vehicle, Long Range Nuclear Threat, and Attitude 
Control Reentry Vehicle targets. These tests employ a quarter-scale surrogate of the 
EKV launched against a quarter-scale replica of the target at a nominal velocity of 7 
km/s. FY99 test results are described in the U.S. Army Space and Missile Defense 
Command Test Report 23 A report comparing test results to hydrocode predictions, 
originally scheduled for publication in April 2000, is still pending. 

Besides providing a backup for the hydrocode prediction methodology, the 1999 
tests provided the following information: 

. The damage capability of the EKV against the Attitude Control Reentry 
Vehicle payload for a variety of intercept conditions (two different impact 
velocities, five different impact angles, and various hit locations on the target). 

. The sensitivity of damage level to impact velocity (two different impact 
velocities). 

. The validity of the lethality criteria used in the NMD-capable version of 
PEELS for the tested intercept conditions. 

. The post-impact debris characteristics. 

. The sensitivity of the lethality results to different target fabrication techniques. 

Additional testing is being done to improve and validate the hydrocode 
simulations. Sandia National Laboratory is conducting a set of high-speed impact tests 
using a three-stage Light Gas Gun to develop the equations of state - the characterization 
of the physical phenomena that occur during impact - of several aerospace materials 


23 USASMDC, Classified Detailed Test Repost for the NMD Quarter-Scale Light Gas Gun Lethality 
Tests of the Exoatsmospheric Kill Vehicle Surrogate Against the Attitude Controlled Reentry Vehicle 
Target, Books !&2 (U), 15 February 2000. 
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present in the test targets and EKV at impact velocities of 6 km/s and 12 km/s. The 
materials studied are silica phenolic, E-glass, and graphite epoxy. Testing is expected to 
be completed later this year. If significant differences between the new empirically- 
derived equations of state and inputs used for the hydrocode runs are found, the 
hydrocode analysis will be corrected and PEELS modified accordingly. Results to date 
suggest that such modifications will not be necessary. 

Sandia is also performing a series of hydrocode analyses for the Attitude Control 
Reentry Vehicle and Medium Target Reentry Vehicle targets. Their objective is to 
characterize the lethal volume for aerothermal structural kills. Aerothermal structural 
kills could occur if the target incurs sufficient damage from an EKV impact and suffers 
aerothermal demise during atmospheric reentry. As of March 2000, 93 hydrocode runs 
had been made. The analyses are expected to continue through 2000. 

Based on the accumulated data from lethality tests and analyses, PEELS 8.1 was 
accredited by the Accreditation Working Group (AWG) on 4 April 2000. In the 
accreditation report dated 28 April 2 000, 24 the AWG recommends accreditation of 
PEELS 8. 1 for the following experiments: 

. Determination of RV negation given the parameters that specify the RV, kill 
vehicle, and intercept conditions. 

. Determination of Technical Performance Measures (TPMs) as specified in the 
Detailed Analysis Plan: 

- TPM#23. Probability of Single Shot Kill 

- TPM#24. Probability of Hitting Target within Specified Aimpoint 
Accuracy. Note: This TPM cannot be calculated by PEELS alone, since 
PEELS can only predict the probability of kill given a hit point and miss 
distance. 

- TPM#25. Probability of the NMD System Meeting its Objective. 

• Determination of aimpoint selection to support DRR. However, the user 
should be aware of the disproportionate lethal volumes for the three targets 
currently modeled. Specifically, the Long Range Nuclear Threat does not 
contain an expanded lethal volume. In addition, the lethal volumes are 
expected to change in the future when late-time structural effects are included. 


24 Joint Program Office, National Missile Defense, The Parametric Endo/Exoatmospheric Lethality 
Simulation (PEELS) Accreditation Report for the National Missile Defense System (U), 14 April 2000, 
UNCLASSIFIED. 
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Therefore, the optimum aimpoint suggested by PEELS 8.1 may change in 
subsequent versions. 

The accreditation report has specified the following caveats under the 
recommendation for accreditation approval 

. PEELS 8.1 fa not suitable for the calculation of endgame maneuvers 
undertaken by the EKV to achieve intercept. 

. PEELS 8. 1 lethal volumes contain no velocity dependence. 

• PEELS 8. 1 provides limited probabilistic outputs. Generally, the user feeds 
system 6-DOF data into PEELS 8.1 for engagement-by-engagement target 
negation calculations and then post-processes the data to provide a complete 
Pkiu/tm solution. 

• PEELS 8.1 does not contain all Cl threats. PEELS 8,1 only contains those 
threats that have been officially released by the DIA (Attitude Control Reentry 
Vehicle, Medium Lethality Reentry Vehicle, and Long Range Nuclear 
Threat). 

• Because of time constraints, hydrocode runs against the Long Range Nuclear 
Threat have not been performed. Therefore, the expanded lethal volume used 
in PEELS 8.1 for the Attitude Control Reentry Vehicle and Medium Test 
Reentry Vehicle are disproportionate to that used for the Long Range Nuclear 
Threat. 

. The EKV model and target models are not user changeable. Any significant 
change to the EKV design will require review by DOE to determine any 
possible changes to the lethal volume data. 

• PEELS 8.1 does not calculate post-impact damage to an RV that survives 
impact. 

Lethality Assessment 

The quarter-scale Light Gas Gun testing conducted to date utilized a low fidelity 
surrogate of the EKV that matched the average mass properties of both the Raytheon and 
Boeing EKV concepts but not their precise structure or materials. The results obtained 
could be representative of the grosser aspects of NMD’s direct hit lethality against the 
Attitude Control Reentry Vehicle target. The tests showed that damage to NMD targets 
from direct hit by the EKV will depend on the location of the impact within the payload. 
Not every hit would necessarily result in a kill. 
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The hydrocode analyses provided predictions of expected NMD lethality against 
threat targets in the hypervelocity regime and supported the development of the lethal 
volume in PEELS version 8. 1 and enabled its use as a tool for DRR analysis. 

After DRR, the development of the Live Fire Test and Evaluation (LFT&E) 
program will be addressed in the NMD Lethality IPT under the joint leadership of the 
JPO and the LSI. Although the LFT&E strategy is yet to be finalized, it is expected to 
include three flight tests, reduced-scale light gas gun tests, hydrocode analyses and 
PEELS analyses. 
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V. ASSESSMENT OF DEPLOYMENT READINESS CRITERIA 


The NMD Joint Program Office, with OSD approval, 25 defined seven readiness 
criteria to measure development progress and the technical capabilities of the system. 
These criteria, shown in Figure V-l, are grouped into three categories, namely: Design 
Development (Le., potential to meet ORD performance requirements). Deployment (i.e., 
ability to deploy an operational NMD system by 4QFY05), and Program Cost. A joint 
LSI-Govemment DRR Team is assessing/evaluating the seven criteria and will present 
their findings at the NMD Deployment Readiness Review. The Operational Test Agency 
Team will make an independent assessment of the five NMD Critical Operational Issues 
(COIs), which are listed in the NMD Cl TEMP, and do not directly address the seven 
deployment readiness criteria. 



Figure V-1. Deployment Readiness Criteria 


25 The NMD deployment readiness criteria were approved by the Under Secretary of Defense 
(Acquisition & Technology) in June 1999. 
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Definitions of the seven criteria are given below, repeated verbatim from the LSI 
document, Deployment Readiness Review (DRR) Criteria and Metrics (D742-10063-1 
Rev B), 22 October 1999, Our assessment focuses on the effectiveness demonstrated thus 
far and is based upon results from Integrated Flight Tests (IFTs), Integrated Ground Tests 
(IGTs), exercises, and discussions with JPO officials and members of the OTA Team. 
We address all seven criteria, but for the Deployment and Program Cost criteria, we 
simply point out issues that are relevant to their assessment. The standards by which our 
assessment of the criteria is made are the same that we would apply to any acquisition 
program that is being considered for deployment. 

A. DESIGN DEVELOPMENT CRITERIA (CRITERIA 1-3) 

The three design development criteria address whether the NMD system has the 
potential to meet threshold operational effectiveness requirements at the time of IOC 
planned for FY05. An assessment is based upon ground and flight test data but requires 
extensive use of modeling and simulation to examine performance throughout the 
engagement envelope. Given the immaturity of ground testing, the delays in ground-test 
capabilities, the limitations of flight testing, and the inadequacy of available simulations, 
a rigorous assessment of potential system performance cannot be made. That is, no one 
can reliably predict that the NMD system will perform at the stressing ORD levels. 

1. Criterion #1: Demonstration of Integrated System/Element Functionality 

Definition: “Demonstration of system/element level functions through integrated 
ground and flight testing, including two intercepts (body-to-body contact), of which one 
intercept must be an integrated system test (1ST). To protect the FY05 IOC, a single 
intercept allows award of construction contracts (but not the start of construction), long 
haul communications, and approval of necessary long lead hardware. ” 

Assessment: This criterion has not been fully met since the NMD system has not 
achieved two intercepts nor demonstrated integrated system performance leading to a 
successful intercept. It did achieve an intercept in IFT-3, which allows for the award of 
construction contracts and long lead hardware to protect the FY05 IOC. A significant but 
incomplete degree of system functionality has been demonstrated over several tests. 
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Discussion: The LSI has identified eleven top-level NMD system functions that 
are to be performed by the NMD system. 26 As shown in Table V-l, seven of the eleven 
functions have been demonstrated to some degree in a combination of past It' Is, IGTs, 
Risk Reduction Flights (RRFs), and Battle Planning Exercise (BPEx) 99-5. As discussed 
in Chapter IV, these functional demonstrations have significant caveats associated with 
them, chief among them the heavy reliance on range assets and surrogate elements in 
IFT-3 (and in the other intercept tests, albeit to lesser extent), and the immaturity of the 
element representations used in IGT-4 and IGT-5. 


Table V-1. Achievement of NMD System Functions 


System Function 

Demonstration Test Events 

1. System Operations Activation 

IGT-4, 5. BPEx 99-5. 

2. Maintain Readiness Operation 

(To be addressed after DRR) 

3. System Status 

IGT-4, 5. BPEx 99-5. 

4. Collateral Missions 

(Independent of Test Program) 

5. Control of Defense 

IFT-4, 5. IGT-4, 5. RRF-5, 6, 7. BPEx 99-5. 

6. Integrated Engagement Planning 

IFT-4,5. IGT-4, 5. RRF-5, 6, 7. BPEx 99-5. 

7. Surveillance 

IFT-3, 4, 5. RRF-5, 6, 7. 

8. Sensor Operations 

IFT-3, 4, 5. RRF-5, 6, 7. 

9. Engage 

IFT-3, 4. RRF-5, 6, 7. 

10. Hit/Kill Assessment 

(Not demonstrated - See also Criterion 2) 

1 1. Launch Essential Maintenance 

(To be addressed after DRR) 


With the exception of Kill Assessment, testing has demonstrated the basics of the 
seven engagement-related functions listed in Table V-l. 27 Kill Assessment has only been 
demonstrated in the case of a clean miss 28 and will be phased in as new space-based 


26 NMD Functional Architecture (LSI Document Number D742-10081). 

27 The seven functions are: System Status; Control of Defense; Integrated Engagement Planning; 
Surveillance; Sensor Operation; Engage; and, Hit/Kill Assessment. 

28 Real-time kill assessment was not possible in IFT-3 because the GBR-P and BMC3 were not part of 
the “in-line" test. 
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sensors (SBIRS High) become available. The functions related to maintenance and 
sustainability will not be quantitatively addressed until after the DRR when prototypical 
system elements become available. Collateral Missions, function 4, is not evaluated in the 
formal test program since it serves no role in the active NMD defense of the United States. 

The eleven functions defined by the JPO do not specifically single out 
discrimination as one of the “system functions,” although it clearly is involved in 
“engagement planning,” “sensor operations,” and the “engage” function. Given the 
technical challenge posed by discrimination, subsuming it at a lower level is inadvisable. 
Using its IR sensors and on-board processing, the EKV did distinguish the MRV from a 
large balloon and deployment bus in IFT-3. However, not only did the balloon and bus 
have IR signatures very different from the MRV, the EKV contractor was provided with 
detailed information about the target suite - required to execute the discrimination 
algorithm - before the flight test was performed. 29 The ability to function in a 
challenging - but still unsophisticated - countermeasure environment has not yet been 
demonstrated. Also, the simulations in ground tests have not convincingly demonstrated 
system functionality in a multiple target environment. 

IFT-4 did show that the GBR-P could discriminate the MRV from tank-like 
objects, the large balloon, and debris. In addition, 1FT-5 demonstrated that the GBR-P 
could discriminate the MRV from tank-like objects and debris. However, the target 
suites in the intercept flight tests did not include objects with radar signatures designed to 
mimic those of the MRV. 

The Vandenberg-Kwajalein test geometry with the GBR-P radar essentially co- 
located with the interceptor limits the realism with which integration of the elements can 
be demonstrated. The Upgraded Early Warning Radar (UEWR) surrogate in California 
cannot replicate the role of an UEWR since it can acquire the target almost immediately 
after launch and is looking at a receding target at short range. The GBR-P on Kwajalein 
is limited by power and radar horizon from acquiring and discriminating the target early 
enough to be the source of Weapon Task Plan data. The test geometry forces the reliance 
on external, non-system assets such as GPS or the FPQ-14 range radar to provide data to 
support engagement planning. 


29 Balloons with IR signatures matched to the RV being flown will not be used until 1FT- 10; there are no 
plans as yet to withhold detailed information about target signatures in an intercept test. 
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2. Criterion #2: Ability of the System Design to Meet Key Performance Parameters 

Definition: “An assessment of the ability of NMD system design to meet system 
performance requirements as specified in the NMD Operational Requirements Document 
(ORD), including a plan to resolve shortfalls in the design, if required, " 

Assessment: The NMD system has demonstrated satisfactory progress in meeting 
two of the four required KPPs, namely, Human-in-Control and automated BMC3. 
Demonstration of the interoperability KPP has not yet begun. The system’s ability to 
defend all fifty states from attacks at ORD-specified levels (KPP #1) has not been 
satisfactorily assessed, primarily because the simulations that were to demonstrate this 
with confidence and high fidelity have not matured as planned. Assessing KPP #4 
(Interoperability) is not part of the LSI evaluation plan for the DRR. However, the OTA 
Team and DOT&E will evaluate KPP #4 as part of the continuing evaluation of NMD. 

Discussion: A Key Performance Parameter (KPP) is that capability or 
characteristic so significant that failure to meet the threshold value can lead to the 
reassessment or termination of the program. The latest (June 2000) NMD ORD identifies 
four KPPs: 

• KPP #1 - Defense of the United States. The ability of the system design to 
meet threshold operational effectiveness requirements - negation and 
performance probabilities - given a specific attack size and sophistication of 
associated countermeasures. 

• KPP #2 - Human-in-Control (HIC). The capability of the system for positive 
control of the NMD system by human operators for system functions such as 
battle redirection, weapon release, and engagement termination. 

. KPP #3 - Automated BMC3. The ability of the system to provide automated 
battle management capability. 

• KPP #4 - Interoperability. The ability of the system to be interoperable and 
compatible with external systems such as ITW/AA and NORAD. The 
operational benefit of interoperability will be enhanced flexibility enabling the 
addition of new users or new missions and optimized information flow. 

Criterion 2 focuses on the ability of the system design to meet ORD specified 
requirements in key areas. However, as indicated above, the immaturity of ground 
testing and the inadequacy of available simulations preclude evaluators from making a 
rigorous assessment of potential system performance. One example is the current limited 
ability to conduct nuclear survivability testing of the EKV to the required flux levels. 
Additionally, IGTs did not incorporate nuclear environment effects in the design-to 
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scenarios. Neither the DRR Team nor the OTA Team can reliably predict that the NMD 
system will perform at the ORD levels. 

LIDS, the principal M&S tool to have been used by the OTA Team to evaluate 
NMD system performance, was not available in time to support the DRR. Furthermore, 
the LIDS version that was delivered has the following limitations that may preclude it 
from being accredited in the future as a valid evaluation tool 

. LIDS emulates BMC3 operations in an unrealistic, low-fidelity manner. 

. Radar models within LIDS are represented as “cookie cutters.” The 

representations arc relatively simplistic and arc specification-based rather than 

physics-based. 

• LIDS does not have much flexibility with regards to operator control of 

engagement conditions. 

The Integrated System Test Capability (ISTC) hardware and software used in the 
IGTs to date are immature and do not provide an adequate representation of the NMD Cl 
architecture. None of the major NMD elements (BMC3, XBR, UEWR, Weapon System, 
and DSP/SBIRS) are mature enough to provide an adequate performance evaluation of 
the NMD Cl system. IGT-4 and IGT-5 did demonstrate the integration of the BMC3 
with the UEWR and XBR, but these tests provide only limited data to support an 
evaluation of the proposed NMD Cl system at the DRR. Major shortcomings in IGT-4 
and IGT-5 that hamper the evaluation of the system to meet its Key Performance 
Parameters include the following limitations: 

• Weapon System 

- No position or velocity errors in GBI/EKV flyout 

- IF1U/TOM not used by EKV 

- IHCS communications event windows are ignored 

- No raid sizes greater than one using the high fidelity representations of the 
EKV (RTSim) 

- Larger raid sizes not assessable because weapon system test drivers lack 
high enough fidelity 

- Limited number of interceptors available 

- No valid representation of command and launch equipment 

- No RTSim V&V information available to OTAs or DOT&E; fidelity of 
RTSim model is unknown 
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- EKV acquisitions of targets are unrealistically optimistic due to low noise 
assumptions 

. DSP/SBIRS Simulation 

- Timing and transmission of threat launch alert messages are scripted and 
not indicative of actual DSP or SBIRS performance 

- DSP/SBIRS booster bum out messages are near perfect, so radar 
detections based on these cues are unrealistic 

. Radars Simulation 

- UEWR Simulation does not support discrimination or classification, and 
therefore cannot identify threat RVs 

While ground testing isn’t adequate for reliably predicting system performance at 
IOC, it has raised significant issues that call into question the ability of the NMD system 
to negate threats at the ORD levels. Each KPP entails issues that are not fully resolved 
by the time of the DRR: 

. KPP #1 - Defense of the United States. 

- SBIRS High for NMD utilization (at least three satellites) is not expected 
to be available until 2006. Therefore, cueing of NMD radars will continue 
to rely on DSP. SBIRS High unavailability will also degrade kill 
assessment capabilities. 

- Even if SBIRS High is available and meets its own ORD requirements for 
target position and velocity, the OTA Team has indicated that SBIRS High 
might not be accurate enough to enable the XBR to acquire the target 
complex. This is particularly problematic when the “blind time” between 
booster burnout and XBR acquisition of the missile complex is long. 30 

- UEWR participation in RV detection, tracking, and classification is 
absolutely essential in dealing with ICBM threats to the East Coast of 
CONUS. The OTA Team has raised system architecture issues on the 
limitations of UEWR coverage to deal with some of these threats. Also, it 
is not clear that the UEWRs will have the detection and classification 
performance necessary to negate all the Cl threats to the 50 United States. 

- The uncertainty in predicted impact points near but within the boundary of 
the protected area, as determined by the battle-management software, may 
result in the failure to engage the threat. Similarly, predicted impact 
points near but outside the boundary of the protected area may result in the 
unnecessary launch of interceptors. 


30 The uncertainty in target position grows linearly with time. 
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- The JPO has determined that the CATV estimate for meeting the reliability 
requirements for long-haul communications is currently unaffordable. 
The User community has, therefore, deferred full satisfaction of these 
requirements at this time. Thus, the ability of the NMD system to meet 
reliability requirements will not be met at IOC but will be eventually 
phased in. 

KPP #2 - Human-in-Control (HIC). The HIC requirements will likely be 
achieved by the time of IOC. 

- To date, C2Sim’s and BPEx’s have demonstrated all three HIC actions, 
namely, “Granting Defense Engagement Authorization (DEA),” 
“Management by Exception,” and ‘DEA Withdraw.” 

- However, BPEx’s have shown that situation awareness is degraded because 
of the phenomenon of “phantom tracks.” Phantom tracks arise when radar 
coverage of a tracked RV transitions from one radar to a second (known as 
“handover”), and the BMC3 mistakenly interprets the new radar returns as 
originating from a second RV. BPEx 99-5 rums have demonstrated that 
this phenomenon occurs with sufficient frequency that operator control of 
the NMD system is adversely impacted. 

KPP #3 - Automated BMC3. The automated BMC3 requirements will likely 
be achieved by the time of IOC. 

- To date, C2Sim’s and BPEx’s have demonstrated the ability of the BMC3 
to provide automated decision support. An unresolved issue pertaining to 
automated BMC3 is the timeliness of integrated engagement planning, and 
in particular, the inability of the battle manager to meet required time 
constraints for certain scenarios. 

- An issue of resource management was uncovered during BPEx 99-5. 
Operators were unable to prevent interceptors from being launched at 
phantom RVs by employing Management by Exception. Rather, they were 
forced to put interceptors in reserve mode. 

KPP #4 - Interoperability. The approved ORD of January 1997 had only 
KPPs 1 - 3. The addition of the interoperability KPP was raised in 1999 but 
was not formally added until the new June 2000 ORD was approved. 
Assessing interoperability was not part of the LSI evaluation plan for the 
DRR. The NMD system is not yet mature enough to fully assess 
interoperability. 

- The NMD Communications architecture is not yet finalized. The OTA 
Team warns that, as a result, the system might not be ready to support 
IOT&E. 
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The BMC3 to Commander-In-Chief (CINC) interface inside Cheyenne 
Mountain will not be tested prior to the DRR, and the User has not yet 
approved a plan for this integration. 

3. Criterion #3: Maturity of the Deployable System Design 

Definition: “An assessment of the readiness of the system design to be 
manufactured, deployed, supported, and potentially evolved to counter more 
sophisticated threats. ” 

Assessment: Design reviews have not identified any significant issues pertaining 
to the maturity of the design of the NMD system or elements. However, the ability to 
perform a credible assessment of NMD design maturity is confounded by the current 
immature state of ground test facilities and models and simulations. Furthermore, the 
JPO has not yet developed a formal, credible plan for evolving the design from Cl to 
C2/C3. In particular, the ability to discriminate more sophisticated countermeasures 
needs special consideration. Discrimination is a high-risk area that if left unresolved 
could prevent NMD from meeting its requirements. 

Discussion: The EKV and XBR are being designed to counter the C2 threat, and 
the BMC3 has an internal architecture suitable for evolution. However, these are all 
theoretical assessments. We are unaware of any testing that verifies these assessments 
and, thus, have serious concerns with the evolution of the Cl architecture to C2 and C3 
architectures. 

. Discrimination is perhaps the most challenging aspect of national missile 
defense. As discussed extensively in open literature, the enemy could employ 
various types of countermeasures to overwhelm this function. Furthermore, 
onboard discrimination relies heavily on a priori threat information derived 
from intelligence sources. In short, there has not been any demonstration that 
the discrimination algorithms are sufficiently robust for handling unexpected 
sophisticated countermeasures in realistic scenarios. 

. SBIRS Low is an integral component of the NMD C3 (objective) system, 
necessary for performing midcourse tracking and discrimination in many 
operational engagements. A preliminary System Requirements Review 
recently held in July 2000 indicated that SBERS Low might not adequately 
augment NMD system discrimination capability. 
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A 1992 Defense Science Board (DSB) report 31 on ballistic missile defense 
underscores our concerns on discrimination. Not only does the report speak of the 
unpredictability of the actions of ‘Third World Aggressors” with regards to then- 
employment of penetration aids. The DSB panel makes the following recommendation: 
“The US response to the problem of PENAIDS should be a highly focused intelligence 
effort and a substantial testing program in which flexible and robust radar and interceptor 
techniques can be developed and proven against a wide variety of simple PENAIDS and 
tactics.” The findings and recommendations of this report remain valid today. 

B. DEPLOYMENT CRITERIA (CRITERIA 4-6) 

The three criteria under deployment - production readiness, capability to sustain, 
and capability to field - were selected to demonstrate that all necessary planning 
functions have been completed with enough detail at the time of DRR to allow for the 
production and deployment of an operationally suitable and sustainable system by 2005. 

1. Criterion #4: NMD Production Readiness 

Definition: “An assessment of the program's readiness to produce the system. ” 

Assessment: While there is no direct data to support findings in this area, it is 
apparent ftom difficulties in maintaining flight test schedules that the extreme quality 
control that must be maintained in assembly and preparation of the EKV will complicate 
the weapon system production process. 

Discussion: This criterion is an assessment of the NMD program’s readiness to 
produce the components of the NMD system - with the quality and reliability necessary 
to meet the NMD program requirements - on time to support a FY05 deployment in 
accordance with the phased production program and required DAB milestones. A 
production readiness assessment will be based on system and element manufacturing and 
producibility plans. 

2. Criterion #5: Capability to Field the NMD System 

Definition: “An assessment of the program’s readiness to field the system. ” 


31 Report of the Defense Science Board Task Force on Ballistic Missile Defense ( U ), 1991 Summer 
Study, SECRET. 
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Assessment: As stated in the Criterion #4 assessment above, the quality control 
requirements in assembling the EKV will probably drive the weapon system production 
timelines. Past experience in preparation for integrated flight testing suggests that this 
may have a major impact in satisfying the FY 05 and 07 delivery requirements. The LSI 
states that it is “aware of no evidence” that quality control is an issue. 

Discussion: This criterion is an assessment of the NMD program’s readiness to 
field the system. In order to support site selection and a construction award, deployment 
functions such as facility/site design and environmental impact statements must be 
complete. The DRR Team has indicated that tactical and tactical support facility 
designs 32 will not be at the required 100 percent completion by the DRR date. Long-lead 
times required for construction and environmental work make progress in this area 
especially critical in order to meet the deployment schedule. 

3. Criterion #6: Capability to Sustain the NMD System 

Definition: “An assessment of the program’s readiness to sustain the system 
once fielded. " 

Assessment: Insufficient data available to make an assessment. The OTA 
assessment is expected to address survivability aspects of the program in their Early 
Operational Assessment (EOA) report. 

Discussion: This criterion is an assessment of the NMD program’s readiness to 
sustain the system once fielded. An evaluation will be made based on progress toward 
the development or completion of the following items: 

• JPO-generated documents 

- Joint Manpower Estimate (JME) 

• LSI-generated documents: 

- Integrated Logistics Support Plan (ILSP) 

- System Training Plan (STP) 

- Operational Suitability Assessment Report 

• OTA assessment 


32 Tactical facilities are those needed to meet the operating requirements of the NMD system, including 
the XBR antenna mount facility, radar control and support systems facility, launch farm complex, 
missile field, readiness station, interceptor receiving and processing facility, interceptor storage 
facilities, and maintenance and vehicle heated storage facility. 
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Early Operational Assessment 

C. PROGRAM COST CRITERION (CRITERION 7) 

Definition: “An estimate of the total system acquisition, sustainment, and 
disposal cost” 

Assessment: The total cost of the Capability 1 NMD system was assessed by the 
United States General Accounting Office at S36.2B. 33 There are still several cost 
uncertainties in the T&E arena that the Department needs to address that could drive the 
cost higher. Removal of the limitations to operational realism will have to be factored 
into the overall program cost 

Discussion: A cost assessment includes a comprehensive review and comparison 
of program information from a variety of sources. The following items must be 
evaluated: 

. Funding assessment. 

. A Program Life-Cycle Cost Estimate (PLCCE) of the NMD Ct program 
reconciled with the BMDO NMD cost assessment. 

. A review of CATV Trades and Cost Targets assessments. 

An Independent Cost Estimate (ICE) of NMD Program Life-Cycle Cost 
performed by the Cost Analysis Improvement Group (CAIG). 


33 Refer to GAO Report G AO/N 5 I AD-OO- 13], Status of the Notional Missile Defense Program, May 
2000. 
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VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. FLIGHT TESTING 
1. Testing Complexity 

Testing is currently designed to accommodate an aggressive pace of development. 
Flight testing, however, needs to aggressively increase in complexity to keep pace with 
NMD Cl development and to adequately stress design limits, particularly for the missile 
system. 

• Target suites used in integrated flight tests need to incorporate challenging 
unsophisticated countermeasures that have the potential to be used against the 
NMD Cl system (e.g., tumbling RVs and non-spherical balloons). Use of the 
large balloon should be discontinued, as it does not mimic in any way the 
current test RV. True decoys that attempt to replicate RV signatures as well 
as balloon-type countermeasures that have been examined by the 
Countermeasures Hands-On Program (CHOP) need to be integrated into flight 
test target suites. 

• Engagement times of day and solar position need to be planned to stress the 
acquisition and discrimination process by all of the sensor bands. 
Additionally, the effects of weather on radar, telemetry and satellite operations 
need to be tested either during intercept or risk reduction flight tests or other 
targets of opportunity. Radar discrimination, IF1CS transmission/reception, 
and DSP/SBIRS launch detection may be operating at their technical limits, 
and heavy rain or dense cloud conditions may have significant effects on their 
performance. 

. Category B engagements are engagements in which an interceptor is launched 
against a target cluster (based on radar track) before the threat RV is resolved 
and discriminated. Since such engagements are expected to be common 
during NMD missions, this capability will need to be demonstrated in an 
integrated flight test before IOC. Such engagements are currently not 
included in the defined test plan. 

• Multiple engagements will be the expected norm in tactical situations, 
therefore, simulated extrapolation from 1-on-l scenarios to M-on-N need to 
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be validated through intercept flight testing. Multiple engagements of at least 
l-on-2 scenarios need to be flight tested, as too many technical challenges to 
the system exist beyond merely the command and control software. 
Identifying the impact of the interaction of one kill vehicle to another and 
assessing the performance of ground tracking systems in M-on-N scenarios 
lead to several questions: 

- How will an EKV respond to another EKV in its field of view, or multiple 
RVs in its field of view? 

- How is the performance of an EKV seeker affected by a thrusting EKV or 
another EKV intercepting an object in its field of view? 

- Can the X-Band radar simultaneously track multiple RVs that require 
different antenna orientations? 

- Can the IF1CS communicate with multiple KVs? 

. Radar discrimination with limited a priori knowledge of the target complex 
needs to be flight tested prior to the FY01 radar decision. This type of test 
(“pop quiz” type) of flight test needs to be executed, at least during a risk 
reduction flight. This test should employ multiple decoys designed to mimic 
the RV radar signature but should not provide unrealistically detailed target or 
decoy information to the GBR-P radar prior to the engagement. 

2, Testing Artificiality 

Current test range limitations need to be removed to adequately test the NMD 

system. 

. Use of the FPQ- 14 range radar as the source of Weapon Task Plan data needs 
to be phased out. Target trajectories or radar surrogate locations need to be 
changed to permit the organic NMD system to provide early radar cueing with 
the appropriate degree of position and velocity accuracy. 

• Engagement geometries need to be devised that will provide higher speed 
engagement conditions for the EKV, as would be expected in the Cl 
timeframe with the tactical booster. 

3. Operational Realism 

Avoidable limitations to operational realism must be removed before conduct of 
IOT&E. 

• Rehearsed engagements with a priori knowledge of target complex, target 
trajectory, and time of launch need to be discontinued during operational 
testing. Situations employing lack of a priori knowledge also need to be 
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examined in DT to assure acquisition and discrimination algorithms are 
properly designed. 

• The flight testing artificialities addressed above must be eliminated for 
IOT&E. Alternative intercept test scenarios must be devised that employ 
inbound or crossing targets rather than outbound relative to the Early Warning 
Radar. GPS and midcourse radar tracking using a transponder cannot be used 
by the NMD system to perform its mission. The Weapon Task Plan must be 
prepared based on organic NMD tracking systems. Option for higher speed 
intercepts must be investigated. 

. Deployed element usage needs to be maximized for IOT&E. The X-Band 
Radar and/or Upgraded Early Warning Radar should be used. Deployed 
IFICS ground antennas and tactical communications should also be tested as 
part of the IOT&E. 

. Multiple engagements must be accomplished during IOT&E. Furthermore, 
this type of engagement should be flown in IFTs before IOT&E to maximize 
the chance of success in IOT&E. 


4. Spares 

Plans for providing adequate spares should be developed, especially for targets 
where current target components can be as much as 30 years old. 

. Adequate GBI booster spares need to be procured as a risk reduction effort, to 
preclude further schedule slip should a failure occur in preflight booster 
testing. 

. NMD is currently employing what is referred to as a “rolling spare” concept 
for its targets. It can take up to six weeks to prepare for and reset the IFT 
launch date. A “hot spare” approach for which an additional target is prepared 
at the target launch site would eliminate the need to stand down operations at 
the interceptor launch site in the event of a failed target launch. This could be 
more significant as flight testing becomes more complex or critical, such as in 
the small number of OT shots, when a failed target launch might be much 
more costly to the program. The delay to the target launch during 1FT-5 is a 
strong example of this potential problem. If the last minute target problems 
could not have been corrected, IFT-5 would have slipped an additional month. 
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B. GROUND TESTING AND SIMULATION 

1. Hardware-in-the-Loop (HWIL) 

An innovative new approach needs to be taken towards HWIL testing of the EKV, 
so that potential design problems or discrimination challenges can be wrung out on the 
ground in lieu of expensive flight tests. 

• HWIL development needs to focus on the EKV, since this ts the most 
challenging technical area for NMD hit-to-kill. Funding and development 
needs to be accelerated or the required capability in this area will not be 
available to support Cl testing. 

• The HWIL facility and test approach needs to be done at the highest level of 
EKV system integration achievable, so that all component interaction, from 
sensors to the divert systems, can be examined simultaneously. 

• An innovative approach should be taken that provides an interactive scene 
generation capability that adapts to changes in EKV and target aspect angles. 

« Scene generation should have the capability to challenge target acquisition by 
the EKV, discrimination and homing algorithms with anticipated or potential 
countermeasures. 

2. Lethality 

Current analysis of exoatmospheric lethality is limited to computer simulations 
and light gas gun tests. 

• New techniques or facilities need to be developed to achieve higher speed 
intercepts on the ground in full scale to validate hydrocode simulations and V4 
scale light gas gun tests. 

. Investments need to be made in the Holloman High Speed Test Track to 
permit lethality testing of medium to high fidelity representations of the kill 
vehicle to at least the low end of the range of potential intercept velocities. 

3. Simulation 

LIDS development has taken much longer than originally promised. 
Additionally, it is practically a hard-wired simulation that only the Boeing developers can 
modify. This precludes independent, Government sensitivity analysis and assessment. 

. LIDS needs to evolve to a fully validated high fidelity simulation. It should 
be flexible enough to allow both DOT&E and Service Operational Test 
Agencies to examine subsystem drop-outs and graceful degradation or other 
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areas of sensitivity or design margin analysis. There is currently no apparent 
plan by the LSI to do this. 

C. PROGRAMMATIC ISSUES 

1. Performance Criteria 

Discrimination by the radar and weapon system (EKV) should be given more 
weight in performance criteria. All other aspects of the NMD performance requirements 
appear to be within the state of the art of technology. Discrimination by the EKV on the 
other hand will be the biggest challenge to achieving a hit-to-kill intercept. Decoys that 
provide a close representation of the RV or modify the RV signature have only been 
minimally investigated. 

2. ORD Reliability Requirements 

The NMD requirements for reliability, availability, and effectiveness are specified 
in the NMD ORD. When these requirements are allocated to the individual elements of 
the NMD system, the resulting reliability performance standards are unrealistically high 
as well as difficult to test. As the program develops, it may be necessary to re-examine 
the overall requirements for NMD reliability and availability. 

3. Risk Reduction Efforts 

The following programs can make significant contributions to risk reduction 
efforts if properly utilized. 

• Minuteman Missile OPEVAL testing needs to continue to be leveraged, not 
only for IFT rehearsal, but also to look at the impact of countermeasures to 
ground radar systems. 

• Ballistic Missile Critical Measurements Program tests need to be conducted to 
examine countermeasure signatures and discrimination algorithms. 

4 Countermeasures Hands-On Program (CHOP) 

BMDO sponsors a red team approach to the possible development of 
countermeasures. Operated at very modest funding levels, CHOP develops and 
demonstrates ROW countermeasures that could be challenging for U.S. missile defense 
systems. By charter, CHOP does not try to develop “sophisticated” countermeasures. 
However, the unsophisticated, ROW countermeasures they do develop are realistic and 
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challenging and should be included as an integral part of the NMD flight testing and 
ground test HWIL simulation programs. 

• The CHOP program needs to be supported for aggressively examining the 
potential of states of concern to develop more sophisticated countermeasures. 

. The Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) needs to begin tracking CHOP 
experiments. They should then investigate and bound the ability of states of 
concern to develop and apply the technologies that the CHOP teams use in 
their experiments to counter an NMD system. This information should then 
be fed back to CHOP management for planning and executing CHOP 
developments. 

5. Operations in a Nuclear Environment (OPINE) 

The NMD Program Office chartered a red team to look at OPINE testing and 
facility requirements for the EKV. The red team found the Raytheon-proposed test and 
parts screening program to be inadequate. 

* OPINE testing needs to be conducted at the EKV system level in nuclear 
environments that replicate expected operational conditions, including 
expected flux levels. 

. OPINE test facilities at Aberdeen Proving Ground and Arnold Engineering 
Development Center need to receive appropriate and timely funding to 
support EKV OPINE testing required to begin in FY02. 

6. Hit to Kill 

The NMD Program Office should investigate lethality enhancement options for 
dealing with potential countermeasures, using relatively simple techniques, that try to 
alter the effective RV size or shape in an attempt to foil discrimination and aimpoint 
selection. 
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APPENDIX A - CROSSWALK 


The U.S. Army Test and Evaluation Command (ATEC), the U.S. Air Force 
Operational Test and Evaluation Center (AFOTEC), and the Joint Interoperability Test 
Command (JTTC), acting as an Operational Test Agency (OTA) team, are addressing 
NMD system operational effectiveness and suitability for the DRR. The OTA team 
results will be recorded in the Early Operational Assessment (EOA) report and presented 
in briefing format at the DRR. Rather than evaluating the seven DRR criteria, as is being 
done by the LSI-JPO DRR team, the OTA Team is focusing on the Critical Operational 
Issues (COIs) 34 , listed below, to address system effectiveness and suitability. 

. COI-1 (Negate Threat): Does the NMD System have the ability to detect, 
discriminate, engage, intercept, and negate the threat to defend the 50 United 
States? 

. COI-2 (Battle Management/Decision Support): Does the NMD System 
generate and provide the required Human-in-ControI and automated battle 
management decision support to ensure the system responds in a way 
consistent with operational requirements? 

• COI-3 (Interoperability/Graceful Degradation): Does the NMD System allow 
for interoperability and integration with existing and planned systems, in 
accordance with joint standards, to provide for effective mission performance, 
to include graceful system degradation? 

. COI-4 (System Supportability): Does the NMD System supportability and 
operational availability provide for continuous operations through each phase 
of the system’s lifecycle? 

• COI-5 (Survivability/Security): Is the NMD System survivable and secure in 
expected operational environments? 

Table A-l depicts the relationship between COIs, Key Performance Parameters 
(KPPs), and the DRR criteria. 35 As indicated in Table A-l, the COIs do not readily map 
into the DRR criteria. Indeed, the DRR criteria were generated to answer whether an 


34 The COIs, which are derived from the NMD ORD and developed by USSPACECOM, are documented 
in Part IV of the NMD TEMP. 

35 Refer to Chapter in, “Deployment Readiness Review,” for complete definitions of the KPPs and 
deployment criteria. 
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effective NMD system could be deployed by FY05, whereas the COIs address 
effectiveness and suitability issues, given a deployed system, during Operational Test and 
Evaluation (OT&E). The five COIs overlap primarily with the Design Development 
Criteria (Criteria 1 - 3) as well as Criterion 6 (Capability to Sustain the NMD System). 


Table A-1. COI, KPP, DRR Criteria Crosswalk 


Critical Operational Issue 

Key Performance 

Parameter 

DRR Criteria 

COI-1 (Negate Threat). Does 
the NMD System have the 
ability to detect, discriminate, 
engage, intercept, and negate 
the threat to defend the 50 
United States? 

KPP 1 (Defense of the US). 

Criterion 1 (Demonstration of 
System/Element Functionality). 

Criterion 2 (Meeting KPPs). 

Criterion 3 (Maturity of System 
Design). 

COI-2 (Battle Management/ 
Decision Support). Does the 
NMD System generate and 
provide the required Human- 
in-Corrtrol and automated 
battle management decision 
support to ensure the system 
responds in a way consistent 
with operational requirements? 

KPP 2 (Human-in-Control). 

KPP 3 (Automated BMC3). 

Criterion 1 (Demonstration of 
System/Element Functionality). 

Criterion 2 (Meeting KPPs). 

COI-3 (Interoperability/ 

Graceful Degradation). Does 
the NMD System allow for 
interoperability and integration 
with existing and planned 
systems, in accordance with 
Joint standards, to provide for 
effective mission performance, 
to include graceful system 
degradation? 

KPP 4 (interoperability). 

Criterion 1 (Demonstration of 
System/Element Functionality), 

Criterion 2 (Meeting KPPs). 

Criterion 3 (Maturity of System 
Design). 

COI-4 (System Supportability). 
Does the NMD System 
supportability and operational 
availability provide for 
continuous operations through 
each phase of the system’s 
lifecycle? 

KPP 4 (Interoperability). 

Criterion 2 (Meeting KPPs). 

Criterion 6 (Capability to Sustain 
the System). 

COI-5 (Survivability/Security), 

Is the NMD System survivable 
and secure in expected 
operational environments? 

KPP 1 (Defense of the US). 

KPP 4 (Interoperability). 

Criterion 2 (Meeting KPPs). 

Criterion 6 (Capability to Sustain 
the System). 
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APPENDIX B - DATA SOURCES 

The following test execution reports, documents, briefings, etc. were referenced in 
the writing of the DOT&E DRR Report. 

INTEGRATED FLIGHT TESTS 

HT-iA 

. Sensor Flight Test Final (60 Day) Report, Addendum 1 - Classified Data and 
Results, 24 June 1997, BOEING COMPETITION SENSITIVE (SECRET) 

. National Missile Defense (NMD) Integrated Flight Test I A (IFT-1A) Test 
Execution Report, 31 August 1997, BOEING COMPETITION SENSITIVE 

. Integrated Flight Test I A Post-Test Analysis Report ( PTAR ) for the National 
Missile Defense System, 10 September 1997 (SECRET) 

• IFT-1A Final Integrated Truth Data Package, 15 September 1997 (SECRET) 

EFT-2 

. IFT-2 Sensor Flight Test Final Report, 6 April 1998, RAYTHEON 
COMPETITION SENSITIVE (SECRET) 

• National Missile Defense Integrated Flight Test 2 Test Execution Report, 27 
March 1998, RAYTHEON COMPETITION SENSITIVE 

• National Missile Defense (NMD) Final Post Test Analysis Report Integrated 
Flight Test (I FT) 2, 28 May 1998 (SECRET) 

. IFT-2 Final Integrated Truth Data Package, 16 March 1998, (SECRET) 

• IFT-2 Post Mission Data Review Presentation Package, 26 March 1998 

1FT-3 

• IFT-3 Quick Look Data Review Briefing, 7 October 1999 

• IFT-3 Post Test Analysis Briefing, 18-19 November 1999 

• IFT-3 60-Day Integrated Data Package Report, 3 December 1999 (SECRET) 

. IFT-3 Test Evaluation Report, 21 January 2000, RAYTHEON 
COMPETITION SENSITIVE (SECRET) 
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. NMD OTA IFT-3 Level Ht Authenticated Database, 1 March 2000, 1 CD- 
ROM (SECRET) 


EFT-4 

. Integrated Flight Test 4 Initial Results Briefing, 28 January 2000 

. IFT-4 Post Test Analysis Briefing, 22 March 2000 

. NMD OTA IFT-4 Level HI Authenticated Database, 4 April 2000, 1 CD- 
ROM (SECRET) 

IFT-5 

• NMD Integrated System Test 5 48-Hour Report, 10 July 2000 

INTEGRATED GROUND TESTS 

IGT-3 

. Integrated Ground Test Three (IGT-3) Quick Look Report (QLR), 22 February 
1999 

IGT-4 

. Integrated Ground Test Four (IGT-4) Quick Look Report (QLR), 20 August 
1999 

. IGT-4 Test Evaluation Report, 3 November 1999 (SECRET) 

. NMD OTA IGT-4 Level III Authenticated Database, 13 December 1999, 5 
CD-ROMs (SECRET) 

. NMD OTA IGT-4 Frame-grabber Data, 28 December 1 999 (SECRET) 

IGT-S 

• IGT-5 Test Evaluation Report, 23 December 1999 (SECRET) 

. NMD OTA IGT-5 Frame-grabber Data, 28 December 1999 (SECRET) 

. NMD OTA IGT-5 Level III Authenticated Database, 8 March 2000, 7 CD- 
ROMs (SECRET) 

RISK REDUCTION FLIGHTS 

. National Missile Defense Lead System Integrator Risk Reduction Flight 5 Post 
Test Report, 19 April 1999 
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. National Missile Defense Lead System Integrator Risk Reduction Flight 7 48 
Hour Assessment Report, 15 November 1999 

• NMD OTA RRF-6 Level m Authenticated Databases, 28 March 2000, 1 CD- 
ROM (SECRET) 

BATTLE PLANNING EXERCISES 

. National Missile Defense (NMD) Battle Planning Exercise (BPEx) 99-1 Final 
Report , 24 March 1999 

. National Missile Defense (NMD) Battle Planning Exercise (BPEx) 99-2 Final 
Report, 4 August 1999 

• National Missile Defense (NMD) Battle Planning Exercise (BPEx) 99-3 Final 
Report , 25 August 1999 

• National Missile Defense Early Operational Assessment Battle Planning 
Exercise 99-5 After Action Report, 7 December 1999 

EXTERNAL ASSESSMENTS 

» NMD OTA Team Interim Early Operational Assessment I Briefing, 15 
February 2000 

DATA SOURCES - PENDING 

Integrated Flight Tests 

. IFT-4 Test Evaluation Report 

. IFT-4 Integrated Data Package Report 

. IFT-5 Test Evaluation Report 

• IFT-5 Integrated Data Package Report 

. NMD OTA IFT-5 Level III Authenticated Database 

Risk Reduction Flights 

• RRF-6 Post Test Report 

. RRF-7 Post Test Report 
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APPENDIX C - ACRONMYS 

ABM 

Anti-Ballistic Missile 

AFOTEC 

Air Force Operational Test and Evaluation Center 

ATEC 

Army Test and Evaluation Command 

AWG 

Accreditation Working Group 

BI-1 

Build Increment 1 

BMC2 

Battle Management, Command, and Control 

BMC3 

Battle Management Command, Control, and Communications 

BMD 

Ballistic Missile Defense 

BMDO 

Ballistic Missile Defense Organization 

BPEx 

Battle Planning Exercise 

Cl 

Capability 1 

C2Sim 

Command and Control Simulation 

CAIG 

Cost Analysis Improvement Group 

CATV 

Cost as an Independent Variable 

CHOP 

Countermeasures Hands-On Program 

CI-3A 

Capability Increment 3A 

CINC 

Commander-In-Chief 

COE 

Common Operating Environment 

COI 

Critical Operational Issue 

CONUS 

Contiguous United States 

COTS 

Commercial Off The Self 

DAB 

Defense Acquisition Board 

DEA 

Defense Engagement Authorization 

DIA 

Defense Intelligence Agency 

DII 

Defense Information Infrastructure 

DoD 

Department of Defense 

DOT&E 

Director, Operational Test and Evaluation 

DRR 

Deployment Readiness Review 
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DSB 

Defense Science Board 

DSP 

Defense Support Program 

EKV 

Exoatmospheric Kill Vehicle 

EOA 

Early Operational Assessment 

FY 

Fiscal Year 

GBI 

Ground Based Interceptor 

GBR-P 

Ground Based Radar-Prototype 

GN&C 

Guidance, Navigation, and Control 

GPS 

Global Positioning System 

HIC 

Human-in-Control 

HTK 

Hit to Kill 

HW 

Hardware 

HWXL 

Hardware in the Loop 

ICBM 

Inter-Continental Ballistic Missile 

ICE 

Independent Cost Estimate 

IFICS 

In-Flight Interceptor Communications System 

IFT 

Integrated Flight Test 

IFTU 

In Flight Target Update 

IGT 

Integrated Ground Test 

ILSP 

Integrated Logistics Support Plan 

IMU 

Inertial Measurement Unit 

IOC 

Initial Operational Capability 

IOT&E 

Initial Operational Test and Evaluation 

IR 

Infrared 

1ST 

Integrated System Test 

ISTC 

Integrated System Test Capability 

rrw/AA 

Integrated Tactical Warning / Attack Assessment 

JITC 

Joint Interoperability Test Command 

JME 

Joint Manpower Estimate 

JNTF 

Joint National Test Facility 

JPO 

Joint Program Office 

JTA 

Joint Technical Architecture 

KLC 

Kodiak Launch Complex 
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KMR 

Kwajalein Missile Range 

KPP 

Key Performance Parameter 

LFT&E 

Live Fire Test and Evaluation 

LGG 

Light Gas Gun 

LIDS 

LSI Integration Distributed Simulation 

LSI 

Lead System Integrator 

MDAP 

Major Defense Acquisition Program 

MBE 

Management-by-Exception 

MRV 

Medium Reentry Vehicle 

MSE 

Multiple Simultaneous Engagement 

NCA 

National Command Authority 

NMD 

National Missile Defense 

OPINE 

Operations in a Nuclear Environment 

ORD 

Operational Requirements Document 

OSD 

Office of the Secretary of Defense 

OTA 

Operational Test Agency 

OT&E 

Operational Test and Evaluation 

PEELS 

Parametric Endo-Exoatmospheric Lethality Simulation 

PLCCE 

Program Life-Cycle Cost Estimate 

PLV 

Payload Launch Vehicle 

ROW 

Rest-of-World 

RRF 

Risk Reduction Flight 

RTC 

Report to Congress 

RTSitn 

Real-Time Simulation 

RV 

Reentry Vehicle 

SBIRS 

Space Based Infrared System 

STP 

System Training Plan 

SW 

Software 

TD 2 

Taepo Dong 2 

TEMP 

Test and Evaluation Master Plan 

TPM 

Technical Performance Measure 

UEWR 

Upgraded Early Warning Radar 

UHF 

Ultra-High Frequency 
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USSPACECOM 
VAFB 
WTP 
XBR 


US Space Command 
Vandenberg Air Force Base 
Weapon Task Plan 
X-Band Radar 
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10 July 2001 

Pentagon report reveals flaws in missile defense 

by Rep. John F. Tierney 
Boston Globe 

http:// www.boston .com/dailyqlobe2/ 191/ ... 

NOT TOO LONG ago, the Pentagon's purchase of $400 hammers and $640 toilets 
raised eyebrows in Congress and among the public. Yet few people claimed those 
deluxe hammers couldn't cleanly hit their targets - most likely overpriced nails. And 
the toilets were said to flush with exquisite efficiency. 

Not so the Pentagon's latest folly - an obscenely expensive but flawed missile 
defense system the Bush administration appears determined to deploy as early as 
2004, even though the individual who was charged with evaluating its readiness 
has declared that it will not be ready, even in a limited form, until 2011. 

Philip Coyle, formerly the Pentagon's chief civilian test evaluator, testified last 
September at a hearing before the national security subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Reform, of which I am a member. Coyle outlined the 
findings of a report he prepared during the National Missile Defense Deployment 
Readiness Review a month earlier. I asked him to provide his report, which is 
unclassified, to the subcommittee. Neither he nor Lieutenant General Ronald 
Kadish, director of the missile defense program, expressed reservations about 
making the report public. 

The subcommittee voted unanimously to make the report part of the hearing 
record. 

Finally pried free two weeks ago - after eight months, six official requests, threats of 
subpoenas, a letter to Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld from 55 House 
Democrats, and over the continuing objections of Pentagon officials - the report 
confirms the glaring deficiencies in the testing program that Coyle raised last 
September. 

The report describes a phenomenon in simulation exercises called "phantom 
tracks" in which interceptors were accidentally launched against missiles that did 
not exist. Although operators attempted to take emergency actions to override 
these launches, they failed every time. The system "simply was not behaving 
according to operator 
actions." 

Coyle concluded that the system's effectiveness is not yet proven, even in the most 
elementary sense. In fact, according to his report, the program is so immature that 
"a rigorous assessment of potential system performance cannot be made." 

Yet the Pentagon has no plans to test basic elements of the system, not even to 
conduct flight tests with more than a single missile, even though the Pentagon 


http://www.gn.apc.org/cndyorks/yspace/articles/bmd/mdflaw.htm 
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concedes that multiple engagements are the most likely scenario. The testing 
program also ignores widely available decoys that adversaries would find simple to 
implement." 

The report describes how flight tests are being dumbed down to ensure the public 
perception of success. The Pentagon, for example, is reducing the number of 
decoys, operators are relying on artificially "canned" scenarios, and interceptors are 
being given advance information they won't have in real engagements. Even with 
these "adjustments," the program has experienced embarrassing failures. 

Significantly, the report finds that the system can't defend against accidental or 
unauthorized launches from major nuclear powers, as originally envisioned. The 
Pentagon has been backtracking on this issue and no longer considers it a key 
goal. 

Despite these warnings, President Bush proposes accelerating deployment and 
spending $3 billion more for all missile defense next year - a 57 percent increase. 
The Pentagon will move to deploy a "rudimentary" system, even before this limited 
and flawed testing Is complete, just to build "something" by the politically significant 
date of 2004. 

As Congress examines the president's missile defense program, and as the 
administration begins testing components of the system this weekend, I submit that 
the 52 recommendations in the Coyle report should be the minimum standard by 
which the new program is evaluated. And the Pentagon's "you-can't-handie-the- 
truth" attitude that kept this report bottled up for eight months must give way to a 
constructive and reasoned public dialogue based on full disclosure and honest 
information. 

Absent that, the Pentagon might consider those $640 toilets as a more reliable way 
to dispose of the $200 billion to $300 billion that this flawed system could cost our 
nation. 

John F. Tierney of Massachusetts is a Democratic member of the US House of 
Representatives. 
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Senator Cleland. Why are we in such a hurry to spend an addi- 
tional $3 billion on National Missile Defense? It is termed National 
Missile Defense in the law. I can find no good reason to justify the 
increase. I think it is unconscionable when our servicemen and 
women are flying aircraft that are 18 to 22 years of age. It is un- 
conscionable when American pilots flying foreign-built fighters de- 
feat those flying our own equipment in 90 percent of training en- 
gagements. That is one reason why I am so big on the F-22. It is 
unconscionable when we are procuring ships at a rate that will 
erode our Navy to a level of ships well below that which is reason- 
able to meet our requirements, and it is unconscionable when 70 
percent of our Army’s major combat systems are more than half- 
way through their projected service lives. 

I just state quite sincerely that I was as much for a theater mis- 
sile defense as anyone and the technology involved in it. But in a 
fiscal environment that precludes us from meeting our legitimate 
bread and butter needs, in a global security environment that pre- 
sents us with a multitude of potential threats more imminent than 
missiles not yet off the drawing board, I cannot look the taxpayers 
of this country and of my state in the eye and tell them that this 
is a worthy expenditure of their money. I am convinced that this 
NMD effort is something we need to take a strong look at and that 
Congress ought to use the power of the purse in rejecting this in- 
crease. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Cleland. 

Senator Bunning. 

Senator Bunning. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I would like to thank both the Secretary and the 
General for their clarity and straightforwardness in answering 
questions and discussing our National Missile Defense and all the- 
ater missile defenses and for the notification of Russia and our al- 
lies that we intend to go forward with this defense system. The 
first priority in the Constitution is national defense, and things cer- 
tainly have changed since 1972 and we are now in the year 2001 
and spending money to defend the United States of America from 
intercontinental ballistic missiles ought to be the top priority that 
we have. I congratulate you on making that decision and doing 
what is necessary to defend the majority of our American people. 

General Kadish, are you positive the technology is there to build 
this system? 

General Kadish. I guess the way I would answer that is that at 
this point for the technologies we are pursuing, there are no inven- 
tions required to do it. It is a matter of very difficult engineering 
activities. Then as we pursue some of the additional ideas that 
might come out of this new process, because of treaty issues and 
other activities we did not explore very much, there may be some 
new technologies that could be applied. So, it is an engineering 
challenge rather than an invention challenge for the types of sys- 
tems that we are looking at very early in this process. 

Senator Bunning. Secretary Wolfowitz, I just came back from 
Seoul, Korea. There are about 45 million people in the greater 
Seoul area. The North Koreans have just moved up their conven- 
tional artillery 10 miles behind the 38th parallel. Not only do we 
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face the nuclear threat out of North Korea but a conventional 
weapons threat. Do we have anything possible in our systems right 
now if North Korea decided to pull the trigger on the conventional 
weapons? Could we defend ourselves and our 35,000 to 38,000, de- 
pending on what time of the year it is, American troops that are 
there? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Against conventional ballistic missiles, 
our capability is negligible. 

I would like to make this also an answer to some of Senator 
Cleland’s comments before. The theater missile threat, as you were 
describing it, is very real and very urgent. There are hundreds of 
those North Korean conventionally armed missiles. Some may have 
chemical weapons on them. 

Frankly, I do believe, particularly when we are talking about 
conventional missiles, if you can take out 50 percent of them, that 
is a heck of a lot better than 0. During the Gulf War with the 
PAC-2, which was a lot less than 50 percent, there was not a sin- 
gle ally or a single commander who did not clamor for more. 

We are adding a substantial amount of money. I believe it is on 
the order — and General Kadish can correct me — of $1.5 billion, 
Senator Cleland, in this increase goes exclusively for theater mis- 
sile defense. 

Another large part of what we are doing is dual capable. I bring 
up, as I said before, the airborne laser, which when it starts to 
shoot down missiles will be a clear violation of the ABM Treaty, 
whether those missiles are heading for Los Angeles or heading for 
Seoul, because it shoots them down in the boost phase when it can- 
not tell the difference, unless we are going to start putting software 
in to tell it you can only shoot down missiles of a certain limited 
boost capability. 

That threat is very real. I agree strongly with Senator Cleland 
on the urgency of dealing with the theater missile threat, but what 
I would also urge all of your colleagues to consider is that the more 
serious we are across the board, the more our capability will be 
across the board. By pursuing defenses against long-range missiles, 
we develop technologies that are also useful against shorter-range 
missiles and vice versa. Frankly, if it has taken us more than 10 
years to field PAC-3, I have to conclude we have not yet been seri- 
ous as a country. It is time to be serious. 

Senator Bunning. In other words, the money we are devoting to 
the upgrade of not only theater missile defense but National Mis- 
sile Defense is a priority that should be at the top of the list not 
down the list. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. In fact, every theater commander will tell 
you that is his biggest vulnerability. Again, I believe strongly in in- 
vesting in ships and aircraft, and I wish we had more money to 
spend on them. But in a war in Korea, many of our air bases could 
be rendered completely useless, many of our ships would be sunk 
by a ballistic missile attack. It is a critical deficiency in our mili- 
tary capability in both that theater and in the Persian Gulf. 

Senator Bunning. I suggest that everybody on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee that has not been to the 38th parallel can look just 
10 miles north and see the encampment and the batteries that 
have been moved in place that expose 45 million people to, my God, 
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who knows what, whether there is nuclear or whether — if it is just 
conventional warheads on those, we would have a slaughter that 
would shock not only our own people in the United States, but 
would put in jeopardy all of the 35,000 or 38,000 U.S. service peo- 
ple that are there to defend and help defend and enforce the 1953 
cease-fire that was put in force. 

So, I want to thank you for going forward with this and make 
it as fast and quick as possible. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Thank you, Senator. 

By the way, the increasing range of North Korean missiles 
means that it is not just South Korean facilities that are at risk. 
Everything in Japan 

Senator Bunning. No. I am just talking about those bases. The 
other ones are capable of reaching the United States of America. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Bunning. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, 
Mr. Secretary, General Kadish. 

This morning’s testimony, together with other positions of the ad- 
ministration with respect to the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT) and others, raises great concerns because I believe what is 
happening is there is conscious rejection of arms control as a cen- 
tral tenet of American foreign policy, and by that I mean an en- 
deavor, through bilateral and multilateral agreements, not just to 
limit weapons, but to create a stable strategic structure. I know the 
Secretary has indicated that you intend to talk to the Russians, but 
the definite insistence that, regardless of the result of those discus- 
sions, you will proceed with these plans, suggests that that is less 
than an invitation to negotiations and more of a demand for acqui- 
escence, which is very difficult to achieve in the international 
arena. 

What I have heard this morning I would sum up as the four 
noes. No specifics with respect to a deployable system. No cost esti- 
mates with respect to the life cycle of a deployable system. No 
agreement with our allies, both our old allies and our newfound al- 
lies, and most emphatically, no ABM. 

Now, let me turn to some specific issues. Mr. Secretary, you have 
several times referred to the reduction of our missiles as part of 
this new framework, making specific reference to Peacekeeper. Yes- 
terday we had the opportunity in the Strategic Subcommittee to 
discuss these issues with Admiral Mies and General Blaisdell and 
Admiral Dwyer. You have budgeted $5 million to acquire some 
equipment to begin the preparation for the reduction and elimi- 
nation of the Peacekeeper. 

We are told that is less than a third of what is necessary. There 
is absolutely no provision going forward that we were shown to 
suggest that you have budgeted the approximately $500 million 
necessary to actually retire the Peacekeeper missile. So, your words 
today do not seem to be supported by your budget proposals in this 
budget and looking forward to 2003. Is that accurate? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I would have to get the details, Senator, 
because you are asking me something I am not completely certain 
about, but I believe the remaining funds would be coming in 2003 
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and possibly future years, although I assumed we would be fin- 
ished in 2003. You do not have a 2003 budget request yet. You 
have an old 2003 budget that did not plan for Peacekeeper in or 
Peacekeeper out. 

Senator Reed. I understand that, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. The clear intent is to retire Peacekeeper. 

Senator Reed. Well, if that is your clear intent, then you are 
grossly underfunding the first preliminary step in terms of acquir- 
ing equipment to do that, and you apparently have not made any 
provisions, at least not to the awareness of Strategic Command, to 
fund the approximately $500 million that will be necessary to do 
that. 

Again, when not just the Senate but the world looks at our words 
and then looks at our budget, if there is a discontinuity, then I 
think they will tend to look more at the budget than our words. 

General Kadish, the proposed budget dedicates funds to some- 
thing called space-based kinetic. Is it right to assume this is a Bril- 
liant Pebbles type system? If so, I have some specific questions. Are 
you planning to ultimately deploy a space-based interceptor system 
if the technology works? 

General Kadish. The line also includes sea-based kinetic as well. 
So, this is an effort to define how we can do boost phase kinetic 
energy intercepts as a hedge against the directed energy that we 
have in that area, namely the airborne laser. There has been very 
little work done on that in the last few years. 

The situation we face with kinetic energy boost phase intercep- 
tors, terrestrially based, is that you have to catch an accelerating 
missile with another accelerating missile that is launched many 
minutes after the first one. Overtaking and intercepting an accel- 
erating missile is a very tough challenge. So, we are going to ex- 
plore that area with the monies involved. 

We have an additional effort to look at an experiment doing the 
same from space because you are in a better position to do that, 
and that has some legacy back to Brilliant Pebbles but it is not a 
major effort at the beginning to look at that as part of our architec- 
ture other than to do the early experiments. 

Senator Reed. But if these experiments prove to be effective, 
there is a possibility that you could propose to deploy a system of 
satellites in order to acquire these targets and essentially put in a 
space-based system. Is that correct? 

General Kadish. That would just be one of the many hundreds 
of decisions that have to be made about how the architecture devel- 
ops in an incremental way. That is certainly not imminent in our 
program right now. 

Senator Reed. It is not imminent, but we have heard repeatedly 
in the discussions, both your responses and my colleagues’, that 
Russia, China, no one has anything to fear with the proposals that 
we are talking about today in this budget. Yet, you are beginning 
to do research which could create a space-based interceptor system, 
which unlike the airborne laser needs to be closely proximate to the 
threat area, and could effectively interdict Russian or Chinese mis- 
siles. Is that correct? 

General Kadish. Well, Senator, if my memory serves me, we got 
$5 million out of a $7 billion budget to look at that effort. 
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Senator Reed. General, you know I will not quibble with you on 
the dollars, but essentially you are beginning to investigate possi- 
bilities that could, in fact, raise legitimate concerns from a tech- 
nical point with both the Russians and the Chinese. Is that fair? 

General Kadish. I am not sure exactly what their concerns would 
be. 

Senator Reed. Let me put it this way. If Russia had a system 
in space that was capable of intercepting our Intercontinental Bal- 
listic Missiles (ICBMs) when they left our launch pad, would you 
be concerned? 

General Kadish. I am always paranoid about those types of 
things. That is what you pay me for. [Laughter.] 

I guess it is a strategic framework issue, and maybe the Sec- 
retary should answer that from a policy 

Senator Reed. My time has expired, but if — Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Levin. Yes. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I would say, Senator, that we are years 
away from anything of that kind. Whether it is in space in Russian 
altitudes or in space over Iranian altitudes or Iraqi altitudes, for 
example, would make all the difference in the world. But we are 
just years away from that. As the General said, it is a very small 
piece of the program. But I think it is important to try to under- 
stand what the technological possibilities are. 

We are looking for a relationship with Russia where we are not 
threatening one another. We have already moved significantly in 
that direction. We have a much longer way to go. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Secretary, if I may, but if you would throw 
off an ABM Treaty, this research could — there is no constraint on 
deploying a system such as this if it proves out technically. Is that 
correct? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Unless we came to some different agree- 
ment with the Russians that constrained it, or unless we decided 
politically to constrain it because it was a matter of concern, or un- 
less we limited it in a way that made it clear to the Russians that 
it was not a matter of concern. We could perhaps do it coopera- 
tively because we are both vulnerable to those kinds of attacks. 

We are talking about something that is at least 10 years away 
from even being something that you could talk about concretely. By 
that time, I would hope the U.S. -Russian relationship is genuinely 
transformed and then, in fact, we could talk about whether those 
capabilities could be mutually beneficial if deployed in the right 
way or the right numbers. 

Lord knows neither of us want to be vulnerable to an accidental 
attack by the other side. If you asked me, would I feel threatened 
if the Russians had a limited capability to shoot down an acciden- 
tally launched American ICBM, I would feel much more com- 
fortable if they had that capability than if they are primed, as they 
are today, to launch on warning. They nearly launched a few years 
ago when they saw a Norwegian weather rocket. I would feel so 
much safer if they had some ability to defend against a limited at- 
tack than if they sit there thinking that launch on warning is the 
answer. 

So, I am not trying to be contentious. We are miles down the 
road. We are trying to develop a relationship with the Russians 
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where we are talking regularly and frequently about where we are 
heading in our defense programs across the board from a perspec- 
tive of essentially common interests, which I think are growing. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Secretary, my colleagues have been very kind, 
but let me say it is not just a question of how far down the road 
we are going. It is what roads we are taking. I think this is a criti- 
cal issue. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Reed. 

Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank Secretary 
Wolfowitz and General Kadish for I think a ringing call to reality 
to face the fact that the world has changed and we have different 
threats. Jim Inhofe referred to Henry Kissinger. I believe one of 
the statements I heard him make was that he never heard of a 
country whose policy it was to keep itself vulnerable to attack 
when we have the ability to defend ourselves from attack. 

Secretary Wolfowitz, you served on a commission to examine 
this, a bipartisan commission when President Clinton was in office. 
Would you tell us how many people served on that commission, the 
makeup of it, and what your conclusion was? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. In fact, it was known as the Rumsfeld 
Commission because Don Rumsfeld — I guess he was already Sec- 
retary Rumsfeld by that time — was the chairman of the commis- 
sion. There were nine of us, five Republicans, four Democrats. Very 
diverse points of view. I felt honored to be included among those 
people. 

Senator Sessions. The commission rendered a unanimous report, 
did it not? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. It did, and I think that surprised all of us. 
We came in there with very diverse points of view. Our mandate 
was — let me emphasize — not to assess how to deal with this prob- 
lem. It was to assess what the problem was. If we had been asked 
to recommend how to deal with it, you would have probably had 
11 different solutions from our nine members. But on assessing 
what the threat was, we came to a degree of unanimity that sur- 
prised me and I think surprised everyone. It happened because the 
more we dug into the facts, the more astonished we were at how 
rapidly this ballistic missile technology had proliferated, how much 
the various bad actors were cooperating with one another, sharing 
technology with one another, and how aggressively this had all 
moved forward. 

Senator Sessions. Well, I think you found that in 1972 nine na- 
tions had ballistic missiles and now we have 29 nations with ballis- 
tic missiles. Those things I think are important. 

As to what is unconscionable, I think it is unconscionable for us 
to have the President of the United States handcuffed in the ability 
to take strong action around the world because in doing so, he 
might subject the American people to a missile attack. It is that 
fundamental to me. 

Now, with regard to the Soviet Union, which is gone, and the 
now existing Russia, it is my great hope and belief that we can 
reach a peaceful partnership between those two countries and that 
we can move forward carefully to expand that friendship in a way 
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that we cannot even imagine today. Nothing would be better for 
the world, and I think we have every reason to believe that is pos- 
sible. 

But is it not true that we have a treaty with Russia, the ABM 
Treaty — presumably it is still a treaty — and that agreement does 
not impact any of the other nations around the world who have 
these ballistic missiles? It does not bind them. Is that right? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. That is correct, although some of them 
feel it should bind us, but it does not bind them. 

Senator Sessions. So, what we are saying is this agreement we 
have with Russia over how we are going to conduct our bilateral 
relations beginning in 1972 is now a major detriment to our ability 
to protect ourselves from North Korea or some other nation that 
may decide to attack us with a ballistic missile. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Or from even a limited accidental attack. 

Senator Sessions. It might come from one of the Russian mis- 
siles. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. It could. 

Senator Sessions. So, to me we are in a new world here. We are 
holding on to this relic of the Cold War, this agreement between 
the United States and a nation that no longer exists, the Soviet 
Union, and we are denying ourselves the ability to prepare a de- 
fense against attack by missiles from any other country in the 
world. Is that fair to say? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I think that is pretty accurate. 

Senator Sessions. Are you familiar with the 1999 legislation, 
Secretary Wolfowitz, that the Senate passed 97 to 3 to move for- 
ward with a National Missile Defense, to deploy it as soon as we 
are technologically able to do so? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Yes, I am. 

Senator Sessions. I know the chairman mentioned that Presi- 
dent Clinton, when he signed it, made a statement that did not 
make any reference to the abrogation of the ABM Treaty or not. 
But that language is not a part of the law of the United States, 
is it? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I am not a lawyer. I will not try to prac- 
tice without a license. But I think not. 

Senator Sessions. I think not also. I am a poor lawyer and I do 
not think that a piece of legislation can be changed by a statement 
made at the time the President signed it if it is not made a part 
of that legislation. So, that is not a factor here. 

Secretary Wolfowitz, is it your view that it is now time in this 
post-Cold War period for us to reassess how we are going to defend 
America, what the threats are to America? Do you consider it your 
challenge to analyze this situation and move us into a new period 
to deal with the changed threats to America? Is that what the 
President has directed you to do? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Yes, Senator, but can I also make a bipar- 
tisan appeal? I think it is much broader than just rethinking those 
threats and developing the abilities to defend against them. It is 
also a matter of rethinking the whole relationship with Russia. 

I think General Kadish was a little nonplussed at the question 
of how we would feel about a Russian ability to shoot down an 
American ICBM. I do not mean to suggest that my good colleague 
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here is mired in the Cold War, but frankly I think we need to think 
about an era in which, if the Russians have a capability to shoot 
down an accidentally launched American missile, we will under- 
stand that to be in our interest just as it is in their interests if we 
are not vulnerable to their accidental attack. If we could pass an 
agreement that abolished all ballistic missiles in the world, we 
would probably be a lot better off. We cannot do that, but let us 
move away from the mind-set that said stability rests on the ability 
of Moscow and Washington to push a button and be absolutely sure 
within 30 minutes they had annihilated the other country. It is ab- 
solutely appalling. 

Senator Cleland said it worked 100 percent. It worked 100 per- 
cent for a limited amount of time. I lived through the 1962 Cuban 
missile crisis, old enough to be pretty darned scared. I do not think 
it is the greatest system in the world, but a big change in thinking 
is necessary to get beyond it. 

Again, I am going to pick on General Kadish because he is here 
and he is useful. The fact that somebody as forward thinking as my 
colleague here has a little bit of trouble thinking that way, imagine 
the mental changes, the intellectual changes we are asking of the 
Russians who in many ways are much more mired in the Cold War 
than anyone you could find in this country. 

But let us think beyond not just in terms of defenses, but in 
terms of our whole relationship with Russia. It is a different coun- 
try. It is a brand new country. It will never be the threat to the 
United States that the Soviet Union was, and frankly I think it can 
be a real partner because if you look around the world at real sta- 
bility, which in my view is not the stability that comes from mutual 
annihilation, it is the stability that comes from a stable Europe. It 
is the stability that comes from a stable Northeast Asia. It is the 
stability that comes from a stable Persian Gulf. Those three critical 
parts of the world are right around the border of Russia. They are 
not interested — they should not be. Sometimes they act contrary to 
their interests, I think. We need to try to talk them out of that. 
But Russia’s interests are served by stability in those regions just 
as ours are served. We ought to be aiming at a relationship that 
is based on that kind of interest in mutual stability, not the inter- 
est in mutual annihilation. 

Senator Sessions. Well, I thank you for that wonderful response. 
I think you are right and I think your concern that we need to be 
able to defend ourselves from other threats around the world that 
are growing and becoming more sophisticated is legitimate. I thank 
you for having the courage to articulate a new vision for America’s 
defenses. Thank you very much. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Sessions. 

Senator Dayton. 

Senator Dayton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, I share with the President and with your administra- 
tion, being newly arrived in Washington, in our responsibilities in 
January of this year. So, from the outset, I have thought that the 
administration’s request for the broadest possible latitude in devel- 
oping its plans and the budget were appropriate and I think they 
have been supported by Congress with, among other things, what 
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I am told was an unprecedented provision in the budget resolution 
that permitted the Secretary of Defense, subsequent to the adop- 
tion of that resolution, and the chairman of the two budget commit- 
tees to put in what had not been contemplated until that time. So, 

1 think Congress has been responsive and supportive. 

I would say that my own view is, before today’s testimony, that 
there has been a reprehensible lack of detail and even at times 
candor about these enormously consequential decisions that you 
are making and we are being asked to concur with. I support en- 
tirely what Chairman Levin recounted in terms of the difficulty of 
obtaining accurate information. I noted that you, Mr. Secretary, re- 
spectfully had a different perspective, which is understandable, 
from the chairman in your response to Senator Lieberman. 

I would just go back again and say that if you reviewed the pre- 
pared testimony of the Secretary on June 21 and June 28 of this 
year and his response to questions posed here, to hear this now, 

2 weeks later, it has either been a great intellectual leap forward 
or it has been a matter of, I think, difficulty for this committee to 
obtain the information that I would believe I and others are enti- 
tled to in order to carry forward our responsibilities. 

I would just say, again from my own personal experience, I have 
learned more information about your intentions by watching and 
reading the independent news reports than I have from any hear- 
ing in this room or even in closed session and executive session. I 
think that is antithetical in terms of what you are talking about 
here in terms of a collaboration and a partnership. 

I think it would be one thing to ask for that kind of latitude and 
ambiguity if what you were discussing or proposing is the continu- 
ation of essentially the previous and generally accepted military 
and diplomatic strategy rather than what is in this case a very dra- 
matic and even radical departure from both prior military theory 
and strategy, as well as what is contemplated to be an abrupt rup- 
ture of a longstanding international arms control agreement. 

I would say today’s testimony is the first real specificity and I 
certainly trust the veracity that has been forthcoming and I com- 
mend you for that. I think perhaps now on the basis of this — and 
I would certainly second what the chairman, Senator Lieberman, 
and others have said in urging you to make this the new hallmark 
and trademark of this relationship, that perhaps this committee 
and Congress can now begin to engage in the same process that the 
administration claims it is pursuing with its allies and its former 
adversaries — that is a discussion and a debate about the merits 
and the demerits of these momentous decisions. 

I recall the very distinguished former chairman of this commit- 
tee, the Senator from Virginia, noted the word “partnership” be- 
tween Congress and the administration, and I think that is appro- 
priate to ask for. In my business and professional experience, the 
partnership requires that I know who or what my partner really 
is and that I will be consulted and informed rather than engaged 
in an intellectual game of hide and seek where words are often 
more intended to evade and even to mislead than to inform and 
then finally being told what the administration has already decided 
it is going to do and asked to concur with that under the guise of 
partnership and patriotism. 
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I would also like to say to you in partial response to some obser- 
vations that have been made by other members of this committee 
that I do not think there is anybody on this committee or anybody 
in Congress or in this administration or I believe in former admin- 
istrations who does not want to make this country safer and more 
secure, who does not want to reduce the chance of nuclear war and 
annihilation anywhere and everywhere in this world. But I think 
we can admit that we need to have an honest debate and even dis- 
agreement about how best to achieve those conditions. I hope we 
can proceed on that basis. 

I guess I would ask, Mr. Secretary, in your testimony you said 
that this system will not undermine arms control or spark an arms 
race. If anything, defenses will reduce the value of ballistic missiles 
and thus remove incentives for their development and proliferation. 
Are you willing to acknowledge that that constitutes at least a sig- 
nificant departure from previously established U.S. military theory 
and strategy? 

I recall that the former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Shalikashvili said words to the effect that any new defen- 
sive system creates a new wave of offensive systems and tech- 
nology. You referred to the former Soviet Union, Russia, and our 
hope for a new relationship there. But as you yourself have noted, 
sir, this world is in a constant state of flux. Is it reasonable to as- 
sume that setting up this kind of multi-layered defense system is 
not going to spawn worldwide an attempt to develop offensive sys- 
tems of greater ability to evade and destroy? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Before I answer that question, let me just 
address very briefly the concern you stated at the outset. I really 
do not believe in intellectual games of hide and seek. I do not be- 
lieve I have ever practiced them in my dealings with Congress. 

Senator Dayton. When I referred to you, sir, I am speaking in 
general terms. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Well, I understand what you are saying, 
and I am understanding the desire of this committee and the whole 
Congress to be as well informed as possible on these crucial issues. 
We will do our level best to give you that information. 

One of the reasons that some of these independent news reports 
tell you things that we have not told you is because sometimes they 
know things that we do not know and some of those things are not 
true. You get a contractor who has a gleam in his eye about some 
way that General Kadish can help keep him going, and before you 
know it, there is a story in some newspaper that says we are ac- 
tively considering or maybe even have decided. We have to be a lot 
more careful before we come up with something that is actually a 
program. Even when we have a program, as we have tried to ex- 
plain, programs change, especially development programs, in the 
course of testing. 

So, as far as I am aware, there has been no effort to conceal. 
There has been a genuine difficulty in absorbing a lot of change, 
a lot of facts in a really relatively short period of time. As you al- 
luded to, Senator, this is not the only issue on which we have been 
having to scramble hard. So, I appreciate your indulgence, and I 
hope that you will take this testimony today as a significant meas- 
ure of trying to respond to those concerns. Quite honestly, I would 
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acknowledge that I think the mere scheduling of this hearing has 
flushed a lot more information up in our system to higher levels, 
and that has been useful. 

On the question you raised about defenses spawning a new arms 
race, at the risk of picking a fight with an even higher ranking gen- 
eral, or at least an intellectual argument, I think that thinking is 
a vestige of the Cold War. There is no reason for the Russians to 
start taking their scarce resources and investing them in new nu- 
clear systems because we build a very limited capability to shoot 
down an accidental launch or a North Korean or Iranian ballistic 
missile. I do not honestly believe they will. I think they might come 
and ask us for some relief from some of the arms control restric- 
tions that are going to end up costing them money because their 
security problems are above all economic security problems. 

But you have to take each of these things I think in very specific 
context. I used in my testimony the example of what American 
naval supremacy — in fact, you could go back further and say Anglo- 
American naval supremacy — has done to piracy. People, except in 
fairly remote parts of the world, do not invest in big pirate fleets 
because they cannot succeed. In fact, very few countries invest in 
big navies because they cannot challenge us. So, the effect of our 
improving missile defense capability I think will be to discourage 
countries from following the path of North Korea and Iran and 
maybe even discourage North Korea and Iran from investing so 
heavily in those capabilities. 

You have to take it case by case. You have to look carefully. But 
I really do believe that it is a nontrivial fact that this is the one 
capability where Iraq did better than expected in the Gulf War. It 
is the one Achilles’ heal of the American military. The reason these 
countries are putting so much money into ballistic missile capabili- 
ties, conventional and non-conventional, has to be because they 
cannot beat us any other way, and they see this as a vulnerability. 
I think it is a vulnerability we should close. 

Senator Dayton. I thank you again for your specificity and can- 
dor and the diligence you are putting into this. You have an enor- 
mous responsibility and we want to share that with you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My time has expired. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Thank you, Senator Dayton. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Dayton. 

Senator Allard. 

Let me, before you start, indicate where we are. We have two 
votes that are now scheduled. The first vote began just a few min- 
utes ago. After Senator Allard, we have Senator Nelson for the first 
round. There may be other Senators who come for their first round, 
and the question is how do we proceed to our second and third 
rounds? 

One possibility, because there is a huge amount of material here 
which we have not yet proceeded to discuss — I guess the possibility 
that I want to talk to Senator Warner about is that given the fact 
that we have a subcommittee meeting this afternoon and that we 
have much material to cover, that after everybody concludes their 
first round here — we will call on Senator Allard in a moment be- 
cause he can get his questions in before the first vote is over. I am 
not sure that Senator Nelson will be able to do that — that we then 
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adjourn this hearing until next Tuesday where we had an open slot 
and we pick up at that point. It is either that or we go after lunch, 
which would create a conflict I think with the subcommittee, which 
we would like to avoid. 

So, this is no way to consult on this publicly, but we do not have 
much choice. 

Senator Warner. I am just wondering. If I were to go vote right 
now and Senator Allard used the time for his questions, then you 
and I each have a follow-on round, I think we could almost continu- 
ously use the time between now and, say, 1:30 and conclude this 
hearing. I am prepared to do that. 

Chairman Levin. Is that agreeable with you, that you stay here 
until 1:30 if we are able to conclude by then? If I make an assess- 
ment that we can conclude — I would like to talk to other members 
of the committee, but assuming that we reach that assessment, are 
you able to stay that late? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Yes, I will be a little late to something 
else, but this is more important. 

Chairman Levin. You can do that. 

Senator Dayton. 

Senator Dayton. We have received an enormous amount of infor- 
mation today, and given the importance of this subject, I think I 
would be better prepared, others perhaps as well, to come back 
next Tuesday and ask a follow-up round of questions. 

Chairman Levin. I think I am going to proceed that way for this 
reason, and I hate to do it, given Senator Warner’s suggestion, 
which is somewhat different. But we did not have your testimony 
until this morning. We expect it 48 hours in advance under our 
rules. You were asked about that at your confirmation. This is a 
hugely important subject. Given the fact that we have this problem 
now and that we need time to digest that testimony, I think what 
we will do is after everyone’s first round here now, we will adjourn 
this until next Tuesday, if that is an agreeable time with the rank- 
ing member. If that is not an agreeable time, we will pick this up 
at another date which is agreeable with the ranking member. 
There is just too much material here to squeeze in this way. 

Senator Warner. Mr. Chairman, we accept your perfect right to 
schedule for next Tuesday, but I would like that you and I at least 
have the opportunity — I have purposely withheld one or two obser- 
vations until I could have the benefit of hearing all colleagues com- 
ment on this. So, I do have some concluding remarks about what 
I think has been an extraordinarily successful hearing. 

Chairman Levin. We will do that. After everybody’s first round 
here today, you and I will then take a few minutes to wind up 
today. We will then adjourn until next Tuesday, at least ten- 
tatively, at the same time. We will now call upon Senator Allard. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Mr. Chairman, does that mean that I 
would go ahead and do mine next Tuesday or whenever it is set? 

Chairman Levin. No. If you can squeeze it in today, definitely. 
Anybody who has not had a first round today will have an oppor- 
tunity today to do their first round. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Come back after the two votes? 

Chairman Levin. After the two votes, absolutely. 

Senator Ben Nelson. OK, thank you. 
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Senator Allard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to commend the panel on their great presentation 
today. I have watched the presentation by General Kadish in the 
past where he showed the technology, that we do have the capabil- 
ity to use a missile to hit another missile during flight. I think that 
is phenomenal technology and every time I see that, I am contin- 
ually amazed. It demonstrates to me that we are clearly on the way 
technologically to being able to even apply that kind of technology 
to longer-range missiles, and I am confident that we are moving in 
the right direction technologically and showing that that can tech- 
nologically be done. 

The other thing that particularly amazes me is that the argu- 
ment is made that somehow or other we are perpetuating a nuclear 
arms race because we are just responding to what other nations 
are doing throughout the world. I was struck by your statement 
that we now have some 28 countries that have ballistic missiles. 
We have some 12 countries that are developing the ability to have 
a nuclear program. 

Yet, when we come forward and this administration comes for- 
ward with a proposal that says that we are going to move from 
strictly an offensive posture established during the Cold War and 
we are going to begin to look more closely at a truly defensive way 
of protecting ourselves and that even when the administration has 
said, look, we are willing to even step ahead of any treaty that we 
have signed and reduce our nuclear warhead capability below what 
is being called for in any other treaties that we have signed, that 
somehow or other we are accused of moving towards some kind of 
an arms race. 

From what I see out of this administration, there is a definite 
commitment to bring about world peace. I commend the President 
for reaching out to our allies. He has really just started that proc- 
ess. I think he has a long ways to go, but I think it will work and 
I think it is the right thing to do. I think that we need to move 
ahead with our own technology, and I am impressed with what the 
panel has presented to this committee here today. 

Senator Levin, chairman of the committee here, had raised con- 
cerns that the ballistic missile budget before us had not been fully 
vetted, in other words, had not been looked at as to whether it was 
complying with the treaties and the review process. But I under- 
stand that the BMDO budgets have never been fully vetted when 
they have been submitted to Congress. In fact, they have never 
been fully vetted even after they have passed Congress. I am told, 
for example, that the Compliance Review Group certified your last 
long-range missile defense test on June 30, 2000, and the test took 
place on June 8, 2000. 

So, the question I have is, does the process to determine the com- 
pliance of program activities during the budget cycle differ signifi- 
cantly from the process used in past years? In other words, you are 
using the same budget process as far as the vetting process as we 
have ever done in that past. We have not deviated from that, have 
we? 

General Kadish. No, Senator. We are using the same compliance 
review process, but that will be adjusted somewhat I think to en- 
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sure that we put more attention than we have in the past on that, 
given the Secretary’s interest in this subject. 

Senator Allard. Which shows again a commitment I think by 
the administration to try and comply and work with our allies. 

I want to follow that up with another question. Is it not true that 
compliance certification usually comes in only a matter of days to 
months prior to the test event? 

General Kadish. That has been true in the past because there 
is so much analysis that goes into those compliance reviews of test- 
ing activities. So, many times we do not know exactly the final con- 
figuration of the test until days beforehand or weeks beforehand. 
We are trying to improve that, but that is just a fact of life. There- 
fore, the final compliance certification tends to follow those deci- 
sions in the program. So, we have had that situation I think in the 
past few tests that we have done. 

Senator Allard. Were you going to comment, Secretary 
Wolfowitz? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Well, my first comment, Senator, is you 
have just informed me of something rather significant that I did 
not know about before that we certified a test after it had been con- 
ducted. So, obviously, there is more I have to understand about this 
arcane process than I knew before I came here. Obviously, we have 
to make it work in a way that gets information on these legal judg- 
ments to the President and to Congress in a more timely way than 
that particular example suggests, but at this moment I cannot tell 
you how we are going to do that exactly. 

Senator Allard. According to my information, it was a week be- 
fore. 

My understanding is that I have a vote on the floor. I am the 
only one here in the committee, so I am going to put it in recess 
so I do not miss my vote. Then when I return, I will finish my 
question period. I will put the committee in recess. [Recess.] 

I would like to go ahead and call the Armed Services Committee 
back to order. When you are at the first of the alphabet and you 
get a chance to vote first, sometimes there is an advantage. So, I 
was the last to leave and first to arrive. 

I will continue to use my time to question the panelists, I would 
like to move forward with my questioning by addressing this to 
General Kadish. 

In your testimony, you spoke about a significant effort to improve 
your testing capabilities in the Pacific. As I recall, the realism of 
your testing program has been criticized considerably not only by 
individuals like Mr. Coyle, who is the former Director of Oper- 
ational Testing and Evaluation, but also by groups like the Union 
of Concerned Scientists and even some Members of Congress. 

In fact, Mr. Coyle made the following recommendations in his 
NMD DRR report, “Current test range limitations need to be re- 
moved to adequately test the NMD system. Target trajectories or 
radar surrogate locations need to be changed.” It goes on to say 
that “flight testing artificialities must be eliminated. Multiple en- 
gagements must be accomplished. This type of engagement should 
have flown in integrated flight tests before OT&E.” 

The Union of Concerned Scientists stated that testing should be 
conducted — and I quote them — “under realistic conditions.” 
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The GAO had cited in their May 20, 2000 report — and I quote 
that report — “A number of test limitations affect the ability to test, 
analyze, and evaluate system performance.” 

Now, it seems to me that the test bed you are proposing should 
go a long way towards answering the criticism that I have just 
mentioned. In fact, it seems that it is a much better way to test 
the systems we are trying to develop. Could you comment on the 
advantages of the test bed that you are proposing? 

General Kadish. You are exactly right, Senator. In fact, all of 
those recommendations have been, in one way or another, incor- 
porated into this test bed idea because the best way to test against 
a long-range missile threat in a midcourse type system, whether it 
is ground-based or, for that matter, sea-based, is to do it the way 
you plan to operate. 

This test bed in the Pacific, with elements at Fort Greely and Ko- 
diak, Alaska, and at Kwajalein and Vandenberg, and other ele- 
ments, does exactly that. To the best of our ability, it replicates an 
operationally realistic test arrangement. That gives us many more 
geometries to test against. It gives us much more flexibility and re- 
alism to test the communications and command and control, as 
well as reliability and maintainability of the systems. It provides 
us with a lot more information than we had planned to get. But 
it is expensive. 

Senator Allard. Now, as I had mentioned in some of my re- 
marks earlier, the President has proposed a new strategic frame- 
work that relies on a mix of offensive nuclear forces, missile de- 
fenses, and nonproliferation efforts. I wondered if the panel would 
elucidate again what you see as the fundamental differences be- 
tween deterrence during the Cold War and the 21st century chal- 
lenge. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I guess the heart of it comes down to who 
it is you are trying to deter and what you are trying to deter them 
from doing. 

While there were many other concerns that we had during the 
Cold War, I think our whole nuclear posture, the whole structure 
of arms control during the Cold War was driven by the fact that 
there were 23 Soviet divisions, heavy divisions, in eastern Ger- 
many. There were some 100, more or less, divisions backing them 
up all the way to the Urals. They had operational plans to, in the 
event of war, move within a matter of a few weeks to the English 
Channel. We on the other side went from planning to deal with 
that with tactical nuclear weapons to planning to deal with it with 
increasing levels of long-range nuclear weapons, and the Soviets re- 
sponded in kind. So, we had a hair trigger situation built on a 
major military confrontation in the heart of Europe. 

What we have today is something very different. The relationship 
with Russia is just completely transformed. It bears no similarity 
to the old Soviet Union, and I would submit not only are we not 
enemies, but as I said to one of your colleagues earlier, I believe 
we have a real interest in mutual stability, but it is not the mutual 
stability that comes from mutual annihilation. It is the mutual sta- 
bility that comes from stability in Europe, stability in East Asia, 
and stability in the Persian Gulf. 
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The people we are trying to deter are a number of countries 
whose hostility in the United States and hostility to its friends has 
been made abundantly clear. What they are really trying to do, as 
exemplified in some ways by the Gulf War, is find ways to keep us 
from applying our unquestioned conventional superiority to protect 
our friends and allies from threats from those countries. 

If you imagine what the Gulf War crisis would have been if Sad- 
dam Hussein had had the capability to threaten Tokyo and Paris 
and London with nuclear armed ballistic missiles or, even worse, 
if he could have threatened Washington with nuclear armed ballis- 
tic missiles, maybe we would have gone ahead in just the same 
way that we proceeded. I question that. I question even more 
whether our allies would have proceeded in that way. 

So, what we are trying to do is add to the obvious, enormous of- 
fensive nuclear capability we have relative to any of those small 
countries and to the impressive conventional capability that we 
have an ability to protect against limited attacks and to deny them, 
as much as we possibly can, that option of blackmailing us or 
blackmailing our friends. 

In this framework, I think the larger efforts of nonproliferation 
and counterproliferation loom much larger as well. The Soviet 
Union’s capabilities were almost entirely indigenous, although we 
did make a big effort to make sure that they did not get help from 
our friends and allies. In the case of these countries, they all de- 
pend on a great deal of help from other places, and we cannot cut 
off all of it. We cannot stop North Korea from cooperating with 
Iraq. But we can try to prevent France and Japan from cooperating 
with Iraq or North Korea. So, that has to be another major piece 
of preventing these threats from emerging. 

Senator Allard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Allard. 

Senator Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I want to thank both of you, Mr. Secretary and Gen- 
eral Kadish, for being here today. I appreciate the opportunity to 
learn more about missile defense and some of the other issues that 
are extremely important to national defense. 

I have a lot of questions about missile defense, but personally I 
think it is important to say that we should never say no to missile 
defense outright. There are some who say absolutely yes and there 
are some who say absolutely no. I want it clear that I am saying 
maybe. Maybe not because I do not think there is a legitimate 
threat. I think there is a legitimate concern from the so-called 
rogue nations, that they might launch toward us. I think there is 
a legitimate concern about accidental launch. I think these are cer- 
tainly things that we do need to take into account. 

But I want to be assured that sufficient research has been done 
and is being done so that we can determine if missile defense is 
even possible and how likely it is that it is going to work because 
it is a cost-benefit analysis in many respects. It is certainly a per- 
sonal safety and humankind safety issue as well. 

But what we are being asked to do is to consider it in terms of 
the overall budget for defense and how it might relate to taking 
money away from other threats that are very likely. Biological war- 
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fare is clearly very possible or chemical warfare or even another 
weapon of mass destruction being delivered through another mech- 
anism. 

So, I want to make sure that what we do is based on sound 
science and that our cost-benefit analysis is thorough. 

I have asked the Secretary if he could give me some idea of a 
percentage of success that we might be able to evaluate to deter- 
mine whether or not missile defense is possible, whether it truly 
is the kind of security that we would want it to be if we are going 
to spend that kind of money. 

I have heard the argument that at least it is a scarecrow. I come 
from an agricultural state, and I know my Nebraska farmers would 
not put a scarecrow out that did not scare crows and they would 
not call it a scarecrow if it did not scare crows. They would want 
to know how much that scarecrow costs before they invested in it 
and whether on a cost-benefit basis it was going to be worthwhile. 

What I am leading up to is that I want to make sure that we 
have done everything that we can in this arena because I am wor- 
ried that we are inching our way toward deployment before I have 
received answers to my questions. I think whether it is a runaway 
train that is heading down the track or whether it is boiling a lob- 
ster slowly or whatever it is, I think there is a decision made that 
we are going to have it and we are going to have it regardless. I 
hope that is not the case, but everything that I hear, everything 
that I see would almost lead me to that conclusion. 

I do not want to be a cynic. I hope that we are being asked to 
pursue this honestly and sincerely, as I am attempting to do, be- 
cause I have not concluded that we ought not to deploy it. But I 
have not concluded either that there is such a thing as a true mis- 
sile defense. I know we can call it that, but will it be a defense? 
Will it really work the way we want it to work and how will it fit 
into our other defense needs and our defense requirements? Those 
are my questions. They are very simple. 

I know that we have tried to arrange schedules to get together 
where I could talk to you privately and I hope we are able to do 
that because I do not simply want to talk about it in the public 
forum. I want to talk about it in every way and explore every ave- 
nue that I can. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Well, first of all, I would be eager to get 
together with you privately and talk at whatever length is useful. 

Let me just, therefore, sort of summarize by saying we have no 
intention of deploying things that do not work. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Maybe you can give me what the definition 
of “work” is. What does it have to do to work? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Let me give you an example which I think 
is germane. It is not with respect to defense against longer-range 
missiles, but we are getting ready to deploy the PAC-3 as a de- 
fense against shorter-range missiles. Up to what range, General? 

General Kadish. In tens of kilometers, 20, 30 kilometers. 

Senator Ben Nelson. More for the theater defense. 

General Kadish. Oh, the range of the incoming. They are short- 
range missiles up to 600 kilometers. 

Senator Ben Nelson. So, the theater defense 

Secretary Wolfowitz. We are getting ready to deploy finally. 
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Senator Ben Nelson. I really do not have a problem with that 
at all. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. It does work, but it did not work 4 years 
ago and 5 years ago, and we are actually investing significant addi- 
tional amounts in that program because it does work. 

If you look at the defenses against longer-range systems, what 
this program represents is a certain stepping back to explore what 
does and does not work and to research much more aggressively 
things that we set aside maybe for other reasons, but I think large- 
ly because they raised ABM Treaty issues. We will try and learn 
from research and development which of those potentially promis- 
ing technologies work and which ones do not. When we have de- 
cided which ones work, we will come up with sustainable notions 
of what they can do and what they cannot do. 

For example, the airborne laser, which we have referred to many 
times in this hearing — if it works as we hope it may work, that still 
then leaves the issue about how much to invest in it because its 
geographical range is intrinsically limited. 

So, we definitely are going to take this step by step and every 
one of those steps will be up here for thorough scrutiny and appro- 
priation and authorization. So, the intention is certainly not to 
throw money at things that do not provide us real capability. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Well, I would not suggest that we would 
or that you would advocate that either. 

My time has expired. Maybe you can clarify for me what the in- 
stallation — maybe during the next round of questions, you can help 
me understand a definition of deployment. As we work on the defi- 
nition of what works and what percentage of success it has to have 
for us to be able to say it works, maybe you can help me under- 
stand the steps of deployment because I must admit that I would 
see the installation in Alaska as steps 1, 2, 3, some incremental 
steps, of deployment. But maybe I do not understand the word. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I do not know if we have time. 

Senator Ben Nelson. We can do it the next round. 

Chairman Levin. We are going to pick this up Tuesday, and that 
is the type of question which we are going to be focusing on, those 
kinds of technical questions at the Tuesday hearing. 

Senator Warner. Mr. Chairman, that is such a key question. I 
think we really ought to take just a minute or 2. I will yield a 
minute or 2 of my time. 

Chairman Levin. It will take many more minutes to answer it, 
but fire away. 

Senator Warner. I think it is important. The Senator raises a 
key question and a lot of people want to know because I look at 
the Missile Defense Act of 1999, and it is clear that we are not 
going to do anything until it is technologically feasible. There are 
97 votes behind that. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Excuse me. That is what I am referring to 
because I am in favor of research and development to get the tech- 
nology to the point where we can say it works. But I am worried 
that we have not defined what “works” is yet, and I certainly do 
not have any understanding of what deployment is when it starts. 
I think I will know when it is over, but I will not know when it 
started. That is what worries me. 
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Secretary Wolfowitz. Let me try a quick answer. If it needs cor- 
rection, I will ask General Kadish to correct. If it just needs elabo- 
ration, then we will keep the elaboration until next week. 

The Alaskan system is a complicated issue because what we are 
trying to develop there is a uniquely realistic test bed for exploring 
the land-based midcourse intercept system. It would be hard to im- 
prove on it I think as a way of finding out as well as possible how 
that kind of system would work. In fact, it will do it so well that 
at some point we might say, gosh, this works as well as we ex- 
pected or maybe even better than we expected. If at that same time 
country orange — let us not be too specific — came out with a primi- 
tive ballistic missile threat to the western United States, we would 
say, well, we have a primitive capability to shoot down that primi- 
tive missile. 

Senator Ben Nelson. So, is it part of development? Is it part of 
the technological development to comply with the vote, the 97 vote? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. But that is not the capability we are aim- 
ing at. That would be sort of an emergency departure. What we 
would really anticipate is if we say, gosh, it works and we are not 
in an emergency state, we would take that information that it 
works, develop a real architecture that makes maximum use of 
that capability, and then come here with a full-fledged, long-term 
program for deployment of that full-up capability. 

Senator Ben Nelson. It might be in the range of development 
at this point in time or research or something, not deployment. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. That is the way I would consider it, Sen- 
ator. But it has a little bit of dual potential. 

The Joint Surveillance and Target Attack Radar System 
(JSTARS), which is one of the most spectacular technological devel- 
opments of the last decade — it has this ability to track vehicles 
moving on the ground with amazing precision — was still in the de- 
velopment phase when the Gulf War broke out. Someone said, gee, 
it is just developmental, but we can use anything that might pos- 
sibly work. So, we sent it to the Gulf. It turned out it worked amaz- 
ingly well. We tracked the one major Iraqi attack on Khafgi. These 
aircraft in the air saw three large armor formations converging on 
one place and we were able to destroy them from the air. So, it cer- 
tainly proved its worth. 

People will also tell you that it set back the long-term develop- 
ment of the JSTARS program by some significant amount of time 
because it is disruptive to do that. So, you do it in an emergency. 
You do not do it according to a plan. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Nelson. 

We will now turn to Senator Warner for his remaining questions 
and wrap-up. Then I will do the same. 

Senator Warner. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, I think we have had an excellent hearing. The inten- 
sity of the debate I think is constructive. We have made a solid 
foundation for the Senate, indeed, I think for Congress eventually, 
to make a decision. It is my personal judgment that we move for- 
ward, that we had a positive sequence of exchanges today on the 
whole and that you move forward toward the goal of defending this 
country. We have a long way to go, but I commend both of you. 
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I am going to just ask some very basic questions here because 
so many people are going to look at this hearing in many parts of 
the United States, and some of it is a little complicated. I recognize 
that, and I am just going to ask some basic questions. 

First, General Kadish, I am confident that our President, if not 
hindered by Congress, will be able to achieve a new framework 
with Russia. That is just my own personal conviction. 

Now, on that assumption that we resolve that this new frame- 
work will enable us to go ahead with these various options which 
the treaty has precluded our country from doing for 30 years in its 
various formulations of trying to meet this threat, if we are able 
to go ahead, would we not then be able to get a system that is more 
effective and achieve it in less time? 

General Kadish. I believe that to be the case, Senator. 

Senator Warner. So do I, and I have often said that, for decades, 
around here that that treaty has acted — well, it was designed for 
the purpose of not letting the United States — it was the intent of 
the treaty not to let us build any defenses. So, once we resolve this 
new framework, then we can go ahead and it will be more effective. 

Now, much has been said about the suitcase bomb, and this is 
a chart that the Joint Chiefs have provided the committee. 

[The information referred to follows:] 


UNCLASSIFIED 



Quite accurately, my colleague points out that the suitcase bomb 
sort of falls in the middle spectrum of threats. In other words, it 
is more likely that someone would bring a suitcase bomb than the 
intercontinental exchange of an accidental or a rogue firing of a 
missile. 

But at the same time, the other axis of the chart clearly shows 
that the damage done by a suitcase bomb is but a small fraction 
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of the damage that potentially could be done by an intercontinental 
ballistic missile. Am I not correct in that, General Kadish? 

General Kadish. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warner. Could you give us some possible multiple of the 
damage? Would it be 10 or 100 times more damaging? Say that the 
North Koreans did send that missile on to a major city in Califor- 
nia or Hawaii or the Chinese who had some bellicose statements 
about firing a missile against California at one time. Suppose that 
did happen and it had a nuclear warhead. What is the multiple of 
damage that that missile would create as opposed to the suitcase 
bomb? These are just rough estimates. I realize it is speculation. 

General Kadish. To speculate a little bit, probably 15 times. 

Senator Warner. 15 times as great. 

General Kadish. I would say 14 to 15 times. 

Senator Warner. Now, also in the case of the suitcase bomb, it 
is in the category quite properly of a terrorist weapon. Secretary 
Wolfowitz, as I have sat here these many years, we, the United 
States, have put in place as best we can technologically and by 
other means by the expenditure of literally billions of dollars every 
resource we can to prevent that suitcase bomb. Take, for example, 
the intelligence. That is the first and it has proven to be the most 
successful way to interdict that suitcase bomb. 

But in sharp contrast to the accidental firing of a missile where 
we have not yet been able to devise a defense, we have in place 
significant defenses and deterrence for the suitcase bomb. Am I not 
correct? We have expended enormous sums of dollars. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. That is correct, and we should do so. I 
think we should continue to aggressively pursue every reasonable 
avenue in that direction. As you are implying, Senator, in the case 
of an accidental missile launch, we have not only not pursued it ag- 
gressively, we have allowed our hands to be tied behind our backs. 

Senator Warner. We have covered that ground very clearly. 

Now, you pointed out I think quite clearly that the accidental fir- 
ing could be an accident here by the United States of America in 
our arsenal. I regret to have to point out that we have seen two 
very significant military accidents here in a little over 12 months: 
one, the Russian submarine which I think the public should under- 
stand was the very top of their technology, a modern submarine. 
We have every reason to know that their crews are the finest 
trained among their Armed Forces. Yet, they lost that submarine 
with all hands. The full accident report is yet to be known. But it 
happened. 

In stark contrast, one of our own submarines with one of the fin- 
est trained crews that we have was brought to the surface neg- 
ligently, in my judgment, and created a loss of life. 

There is a clear example of how the military itself, both sides, 
Russia and the United States, is subject to accidents happening. I 
do not know what clearer proof we need that accidents can happen. 

If we were to accidentally fire a missile, your comment was we 
would want to have Russia be able to interdict that missile with 
a system which presumably we might be able to help them with 
in building rather than have it cause severe damage. Am I not cor- 
rect in that? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Correct. 
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Senator Warner. We cannot, under the current framework of the 
ABM Treaty and the current provisions, share that technology 
should our President and successive presidents so desire. Am I not 
correct? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I believe that is correct, Senator. 

Senator Warner. I know it to be correct. So, I think there is an- 
other example of the reason why we should move forward and 
change this framework. 

Lastly, the reductions in the levels of our own inventory of nu- 
clear weapons. That has been a subject that has been discussed by 
our President. It is his intention at an appropriate time. To the ex- 
tent that you can inform the Senate in public hearing, is that to 
be an integral part of the negotiations with Russia in the ABM 
framework of negotiations? Is it independent? What is the likely 
timing of a decision? Again, is it linked to the ABM or could our 
President independently make that decision? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I think, Senator, we are still in a discov- 
ery mode. We have already made some decisions, as I pointed out, 
three quite significant ones in this year’s budget that were done 
without relation to any requirement to negotiate with the Russians 
or see how our forces compare with the Russians. 

But in his meetings in Genoa later this month with President 
Putin, I would hope one of the points President Bush makes is that 
we are already doing this kind of thing. We are not trying to 
threaten Russia and we would encourage Russia to take as many 
economies as she can in her forces. It just does not make sense to 
have unnecessary nuclear capabilities. 

But we are trying to proceed with more precision, as rapidly as 
possible, to come up with a structure for what is a truly required, 
long-term nuclear posture in an era when Russia is no longer an 
enemy. I think that is going to come in stages. I think it will be 
part of this framework of discussions with the Russians. Some will 
be formal negotiations, some will be other kinds of things. 

In fact, I think a major goal of what we would like to achieve 
with the Russians is the kind of dialogue and transparency that we 
take for granted with allies. We do not have treaties with Britain 
and France to regulate the nuclear balance between our two coun- 
tries. Russia is not yet at the level of being a member of NATO, 
but we have very important common interests. We think that with 
openness and with showing them what we have in mind and where 
we are going, that we can encourage them in a positive direction 
with us. 

Senator Warner. Lastly, you are one of the most seasoned and 
experienced members of this administration with regard to Russia. 
You were recently there. Do you share my view of optimism that 
our President can work out a framework agreement? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I do very strongly because I think so 
strongly that it is in the interests of both Russia and the United 
States. I really think we are in a new era. I understand for every- 
one, myself included, there are a lot of thoughts that come from the 
Cold War that you have to extract from your brain, but the faster 
we can do that, the further we can go with that. That is I think 
really building mutual security for the future. 
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Senator Warner. That is a very sound note on which to conclude 
my participation. I thank both of you. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Thank you, Senator Warner. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Warner. 

I think everybody wants to make this world safer. We all start 
with that. There is no argument that North Korea is seeking that 
capability. The only real question here is whether or not our re- 
sponse to it, if it is unilateral and if it results in a Russian and 
Chinese response to maintain a lot of additional nuclear weapons 
on Russian soil, nuclear material, which then makes the prolifera- 
tion of it, the theft of it more likely by terrorists, surely that is 
going to make us less safe, not more safe. If China speeds up their 
activities, works on countermeasures, decoys, sells them to others, 
we have then helped to unleash an arms race, which will make us 
less secure, not more secure. 

So, the question is not whether there is a threat that is emerging 
over here. The question is whether the response to that threat will 
make us more secure or less secure. That is a very significant 
issue. The issue is not whether there is a threat which is emerging, 
which North Korea is working on, it is what is the best way to re- 
spond to that threat in a way which makes us more secure. 

That is our moral obligation. That is the moral obligation of the 
President and the moral obligation of Congress, to make us more 
secure and not to respond to the least likely threat, which is the 
attack with a ballistic missile from North Korea, and increase the 
likelihood of terrorist threats from a different direction as a result. 

That, it seems to me, is what requires a great deal of analysis. 
It is not good enough to simply say there is a threat without asking 
yourselves: is there a way to respond to that threat which makes 
us more secure rather than less secure? Would a unilateral re- 
sponse, if we cannot get a modification of the treaty with Russia, 
precipitate some actions by Russia or China, including not just the 
increased likelihood of proliferation, but also the countermeasures 
and the decoys which can be then created by them in order to over- 
come such a threat and then be transferred to others as a result? 

I could not agree with you more about getting out of Cold War 
thinking, by the way. I think everybody agrees with that, but I 
hope that you will firmly keep in your minds what was known back 
then, which is still true. It was known in the 1970s, is known now, 
and will always be the case that when one country seeks unilater- 
ally to achieve its own safety, it can increase the insecurity in an- 
other country. That is not our intent. I could not agree with you 
more. That is not your intent. 

But you have to consider the Russian and Chinese view. Do not 
give them a veto. No one is going to give them a veto, but at least 
consider why it is that they do not agree with you. Why is it that 
they feel less secure if we deploy a limited defense? You have to 
consider it and I hope you will consider it. 

The problem is you have made a decision. You are going to de- 
ploy without consideration of why it is that those other guys out 
there will feel less secure by that unilateral deployment. That is 
the challenge. 

I wish you had gone about this in a very different way, frankly, 
I wish you had started with the argument, hey, let us move to- 
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gether to a different structure based on defenses. The world will be 
better off. Then try to persuade people, rather than the statement, 
the declaration, we are going to do it, like it or not. We hope you 
like it. Because it is more likely you are going to precipitate a neg- 
ative response by taking that approach than you would by the per- 
suasive approach, which is, hey, does it not make more sense for 
us to have defenses rather than to continue the same form of deter- 
rence? 

Deterrence has worked. I think you would agree with that. De- 
terrence is important. You are not aiming to end deterrence. It has 
worked with North Korea, by the way. Has it not? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. A combination of different things, yes. 

Chairman Levin. Yes, but deterrence has worked with North 
Korea. 

All those missiles that North Korea now has have not been used. 
There are probably a number of reasons, but I will tell you one 
good reason. It would amount to their suicide if they used them. 
We have been told by our intelligence people that the number one 
goal of the North Korean regime is survival. That is the number 
one goal we have been told. That being the case, for them to launch 
a missile at us, which may or may not work, which would lead to 
their immediate destruction, runs counter to their number one 
goal, which is the survival of their regime. 

In addition, we have been told on this threat spectrum, that 
there are other means of delivery of a weapon of mass destruction, 
not just a truck bomb, but a nuclear weapon, biological, chemical 
weapon, not just with a suitcase, but with a truck and with a ship. 
I take it, General, that a nuclear weapon that is delivered by truck 
of the same size as a nuclear weapon delivered by a ballistic mis- 
sile would have the same damage. Is that a fair statement? The 
same size nuclear weapon. 

General Kadish. The same size nuclear weapon. It would be a 
little harder to deliver by truck I think, though. 

Chairman Levin. It may be a little harder, but if it were deliver- 
able by truck, would that be about the same damage? 

General Kadish. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. How about two trucks and three trucks? 

General Kadish. Scales. 

Chairman Levin. So, in addition to being concerned about the re- 
sponse and why other countries respond to this unilateral approach 
of ours, there is this other factor, which is that in pursuing that 
road, we are ignoring the fact that it is much easier, cheaper, more 
accurate for them to deliver a weapon of mass destruction with an- 
other means. No return address, which does not lead necessarily to 
their own destruction if we do not know where it came from. 

Those are critical policy questions. Now, we have many technical 
questions as well, and we are going to get into those next time. But 
I just want to ask a few questions and then wrap it up. 

General Kadish, 3 weeks ago you told us there was nothing in 
your recommendations which, if implemented, would violate the 
ABM Treaty in 2002. Is that still true in your judgment? 

General Kadish. No, it is not, Senator. 

Chairman Levin. What has changed since you testified before? 
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General Kadish. At the time we talked about this, I believe I 
said at the time that the program was not fully approved and that 
the Compliance Review Process was ongoing and could change 
things a lot. 

Chairman Levin. What has changed? 

General Kadish. What has changed is that the definition of the 
program in getting into the compliance review, which is a lengthy 
process to some degree, pointed out events that were potentially 
more near-term that the Secretary described. So, this process is on- 
going and it will yield the types of decisions that you are talking 
about. 

Chairman Levin. Now, we need to know precisely. If everything 
goes well in this program in 2002, what are those events which 
would be in conflict with the ABM Treaty? If everything that goes 
well that is in your budget request, what specific activities are in 
conflict with the ABM Treaty? 

General Kadish. That is a living list, and I think Secretary 
Wolfowitz has outlined a couple of them in his testimony already. 

Chairman Levin. He did not say they would in 2002. 

General Kadish. That is right. 

Chairman Levin. I am asking you if everything goes well in 
2002, give me the specific activities in your budget which would be 
in conflict with the ABM Treaty. Just give me one, two, and three. 

General Kadish. That is not my responsibility to determine 
whether they are in compliance. 

Chairman Levin. OK. Secretary Wolfowitz, what activities in 
your budget request will be in conflict with the ABM Treaty in 
2002 if all those activities in the budget go well? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Again, that is also not my responsibility. 
It is a legal determination that goes through the treaty compli- 
ance — 

Chairman Levin. You have not asked your lawyers yet. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. The lawyers are working on these issues. 
What I have outlined in my testimony, Senator, are, as best we can 
identify them, the most significant issues that are coming. I am 
sorry I do not have the same version of the testimony that you 
have, but as I said, as the program develops, we have some issues 
coming. 

The first issue is the test bed currently scheduled to begin con- 
struction in April 2002, designed to permit the testing of a ground- 
based midcourse capability under realistic operational conditions. 

Chairman Levin. Are you saying that is in conflict with the ABM 
Treaty? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. No. I am saying that raises an issue about 
ABM Treaty interpretation. 

Chairman Levin. You do not care what the answer to the issue 
is? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Of course I care but I do not know the an- 
swer. 

Chairman Levin. When will we find out? When will you find out? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I do not know. 

Chairman Levin. If you care, why is it in your budget before you 
know? 
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Secretary Wolfowitz. Because we are trying to do two things at 
once, and we have to. I mean, we need to proceed. 

I have listed the other two major examples in my testimony. 

Chairman Levin. But you are not able to say now, without this 
board giving us a decision, whether or not those activities are in- 
consistent with the ABM Treaty. Is that correct? Is that your testi- 
mony today? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. That is correct. 

Chairman Levin. I just want to end with this one comment. 
Clarity is important and I think at least there is a little greater 
clarity today than there has been. But I have to tell you, we are 
a long way from there. Just on policy issues, we are a long way 
from there because just yesterday — just think about this. We have 
an issue here which is so significant to the world. Everybody is in- 
volved in this issue. Just about every country cares about this 
issue. We get visits from the British. We get visits from other allies 
in Europe. They come and visit us. This is the issue we talk about. 

Yesterday the administration hands out a document which says 
that “while we do not know precisely when our programs will come 
into conflict with the ABM Treaty in the future, the timing is likely 
to be measured in months not years.” That is just yesterday. 

Today you tell us that one or more aspects will inevitably bump 
up against the treaty. Such an event is likely to occur — that is, the 
bump up — in months rather than years. 

Now, this is not splitting hairs because you also testified today 
that there is a difference between bumping up and in conflict with. 
That is your testimony. So, yesterday the administration hands out 
a document which uses the word in “conflict” with ABM. Today the 
administration testifies that it will bump up in months, or likely 
to bump up in months instead of years. 

We have a long way to go before there is just clarity, and clarity, 
it seems to me, is the basis for a solution — hopefully a bipartisan 
solution — because that has to be the goal of everybody, but then ul- 
timately a solution not just between Congress and the administra- 
tion, but ultimately a solution that hopefully will allow us to move 
together with our allies, who are very skeptical of this, and hope- 
fully with the Russians towards a new kind of structure because 
that is everybody’s goal I think, to try to move together towards a 
new kind of structure where defenses have a role. 

That is the reason that we are doing the testing. We want to see 
if we can come up with something that is operationally effective, 
cost effective, and which will make us more secure. That is 
everybody’s goal. 

I think this has been a helpful hearing. I agree with Senator 
Warner. I also feel, though, that it is important that we spend this 
time, and I hope you feel it is useful as well for us, for Congress, 
being asked to fund these programs, as well as for the country and 
for the world, that we really explore what roads we are walking 
down at what speed with what advantages, what disadvantages, 
with what risks, and what gains. 

We hope that your recovery is complete so that when we see you 
next Tuesday, you will be out of that temporary interim cast. 

Senator Warner. I would like to say a word here. I thank you, 
my colleague. 
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First, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that our commit- 
tee proceed to try and declassify that testimony that General 
Kadish provided this committee which has been the subject of dis- 
cussion as to what you did say. It seems to me there are sufficient 
caveats in here that you properly placed about taking certain steps 
with lawyers and others before proceeding. 

Chairman Levin. I would very much like that, as a matter of 
fact. What I have said here, however, I want to assure my good col- 
league was approved. I think it is important, though, however, that 
we try to declassify General Radish’s entire testimony. 

Senator Warner. Lastly, Mr. Chairman, we have had a lot of 
discussion today about unilateralism and the term has been used 
by a number of Senators. I think I would like to just clarify my 
own view on a very important point. 

First, the treaty explicitly provides for that. Am I not correct? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Absolutely, Senator. 

Senator Warner. So, it is not a matter of breaking the law. The 
treaty gives a president that option. 

Chairman Levin. Do you mean to withdraw? I am sorry. 

Senator Warner. Yes. I mean it is explicit. It is not something 
that we would just do. It is in the treaty. Those who wrote the trea- 
ty — and I happen to have been around at the time it was written — 
envisioned a problem could arise some day and it would be in the 
national interest, and the commander in chief, our President, 
would have to make that decision. So, it is in the treaty. 

Second — and this is my own view. Having come to know our 
President and having formed a great respect for him, I am con- 
fident that if after a clear and credible program of, first, consulta- 
tion with allies and then negotiations with Russia, if he were of the 
mind that that was the only alternative to go to that provision of 
the treaty, that he would come to Congress, particularly when I 
predict that Congress will be a full partner in each step of the way, 
and consult with Congress before he would take that action under 
the treaty. He would not simply be raising the telephone and call- 
ing the leadership and say, I am going to do this tomorrow morn- 
ing. He would go through a period of consultation. 

Would you share that view with me? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I believe so, yes, Senator. 

Senator Warner. I think that should be known by the people fol- 
lowing this. 

Chairman Levin. Well, it also should be known that we will give 
you a chance. It is great to hear that he is going to consult, but 
the President said he is going to withdraw if he cannot get modi- 
fication. I mean, he has already said that. We always welcome con- 
sultation, but the consultation needs to come before decisions, not 
after. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Well, this is part of the consultation. 

Senator Warner. I think he had to say that in fairness to the 
Russians to know the full 

Chairman Levin. He said that to the American people, not just 
to the Russians. 

Senator Warner. Well, the Russians know it. It is in the treaty, 
and he simply says, I have to protect this Nation and I want to do 
it through a new framework. 
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Chairman Levin. What is in the treaty is the power to withdraw. 
The President has told the American people he is going to deploy, 
and if he does not get an agreement to modify, he is withdrawing. 

So, I welcome consultation but again, the consultation, to be real, 
needs to be real. It has to come before decisions, not after decisions. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Mr. Chairman, can I make one quick re- 
sponse? 

Chairman Levin. Yes, absolutely. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. There is a great deal in what you said 
that I guess we will discuss at length on Tuesday. I agree with you. 
All these choices are a matter of balancing risks, and you and I 
may assess the risks differently. Maybe if we discuss them more, 
we will come to convergence on that. 

But I think we would absolutely agree that the way to minimize 
most of the risks that you are concerned about is to come to some 
kind of cooperative approach with the Russians. I do not think 
there is any argument on that question. 

On that question, I think I would implore you and everybody in 
Congress to think about the fact that I think the record shows con- 
sistently that our success in getting that kind of cooperative out- 
come depends on having some momentum. The ABM Treaty itself 
would never have come into being if the United States had not 
shown some determination through some extremely difficult votes 
up here, one of which in fact succeeded on a tie vote, as I recall, 
to move ahead with the so-called Safeguard system. That is what 
brought the old Soviets to the negotiating table. 

We went through a very difficult period a few years ago with a 
completely different country, that is, Russia, over the subject of 
NATO enlargement. It was difficult, but I think if you look at it 
from 20/20 hindsight now a couple of years later, I think even the 
Russians are beginning to realize that bringing Poland into NATO 
is no threat to Russia and has actually improved relations between 
Poland and Russia. 

Chairman Levin. We never had a treaty with Russia that we 
would not enlarge NATO. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Each case is different, but what I am say- 
ing is if the Clinton administration brought the Russians around 
I think in that process to a framework, not an agreement, but a 
framework of understanding that actually did include a formal 
agreement between Russia and NATO, that was part of the en- 
largement of NATO process, I think what you need to achieve a co- 
operative approach is both a willingness to cooperate and some de- 
termination to move forward. I think that is the combination that 
the President is looking for. 

Chairman Levin. A lot of determination to move forward, plenty 
of momentum in the billions that we put into test programs, a lot 
of momentum that everyone has supported. We have supported the 
research and development programs. So, there is a lot of momen- 
tum in that. 

But I think we will pick this up next Tuesday at 9:30. Let me 
just make this clear to everybody. There have been a number of 
people who have not had a chance to have their first round. We 
will start with questions instead of opening statements, except if 
the ranking member and I want to make a brief opening statement 
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at the beginning. But other than that, we will not have opening 
statements from you. We will go directly to questions. I want to 
hold open the possibility that if there is time, that we consider ad- 
ditional witnesses on the technical side, which we want to get to 
at some point anyway. 

Senator Warner. Mr. Chairman, they may wish, upon examina- 
tion of today’s lengthy record, to make some brief opening state- 
ment. 

Chairman Levin. We would have to keep it very limited, other- 
wise we are going to run into the same kind of problem. We would 
welcome corrections, clarifications. 

Senator Warner. That gives them the chance. 

Chairman Levin. They may be very long in that case, though. 
[Laughter.] 

We will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:40 p.m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 9:30 a.m., Tuesday, July 17, 2001.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. The committee will come to order. The commit- 
tee meets this morning to continue our hearing from last Thursday 
with Deputy Secretary Paul Wolfowitz and General Ron Kadish on 
the Defense Department’s missile defense programs in the fiscal 
year 2002 amended budget request. 

General Kadish, before we begin, I want to congratulate the 
BMDO team that was involved in last Saturday night’s successful 
intercept test. That test, as you pointed out, is just one of many 
tests that are needed to determine whether an operation of a suc- 
cessful system is feasible, but it is an important test, and we con- 
gratulate you for it. 

Protecting and defending the American people must be our goal 
in all that we do. In my judgment, we should be mighty cautious 
before ripping up an arms control treaty in order to meet the high- 
ly unlikely threat of North Korea using a missile against us. 

Unlikely, because they could use a truck more cheaply and with 
greater accuracy, and without a return address. Unlikely, because 
if they launched a missile against us, it would lead to their imme- 
diate destruction. We are told that regime survival is their number 
one goal, so in order to meet a highly unlikely threat, if you rip 
up an arms control treaty and you start a new kind of arms com- 
petition or cold war with Russia and China, America could be less 
secure. 

Protecting and defending America from that state of affairs must 
also be one of our goals. No one I know of is willing to give Russia 
or anyone else a veto over our actions, but Russian reaction to a 
unilateral breach of an arms control agreement is relevant to our 
security and could leave us a lot less secure. That is an issue that 
Congress hopefully will grapple with. Long before the administra- 
tion submitted this budget request that is before us, it notified the 
world that it would rip up the ABM Treaty if Russia refused to 
modify it. Congress will hopefully find a more moderate course 
than that. Senator Warner. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, you 
and I have been here many years together, and I rarely challenge 
you on an opening statement, but I really believe that the terminol- 
ogy, “ripping up”, is not supported by the record of our President. 
I have talked with him one-on-one several times, and I feel he is 
pursuing first a course of orderly consultation with our allies. 

He has had some initial discussions — perhaps they could be clas- 
sified as preliminary negotiations — with the President of Russia on 
the subject of the treaty. He is due to meet with him again. I feel 
very strongly that he is pursuing an orderly process consistent with 
the ABM Treaty at this point in time, and that we in Congress 
should give our President a chance in his role as commander in 
chief and chief architect of not only foreign policy but of those poli- 
cies that relate to the Armed Services and our weapons programs, 
and hopefully we can work with him and structure a partnership. 

To the extent that Congress backs a President, it is more likely 
that President can succeed throughout history. I remember very 
well, when I was Secretary of the Navy, the early negotiations on 
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the ABM Treaty, the presentation, the action by the Senate and 
Congress, and they were narrow margins, but nevertheless, Presi- 
dent Nixon did succeed in negotiating that document and signing 
it. Treaties are the law of the land, and I find our President is 
doing the best he can. 

I join my distinguished colleague, General Kadish, in saluting 
you and many others in the program for the test over the weekend. 
I note very carefully the observations by the Secretary of Defense, 
yourself and others, putting into proportional balance the signifi- 
cance of this test, but making clear that it is but a step in a long 
process. It is not the decisive one, but certainly we are pleased that 
it did add a constructive step forward in this program, and that it 
is subject to the evaluation of the vast quantity of test analysis 
that has to be done with this particular test. We will have to await 
all of that analysis, but it looks like it is a step forward. 

I am hopeful that we can work out the partnership with the 
President. I think we are making good progress. I would like to 
bring a matter to the attention of my colleagues here today. During 
last Thursday’s hearing there was a concern expressed that the 
President was asking Congress to vote for a ballistic missile de- 
fense budget request even though all the programs in that budget 
request had not gone through, “the compliance review process,” 
which to an extent determines whether the activities are compliant 
or noncompliant with the ABM. 

In the many years I have been here there has never been total 
clarity among the lawyers on this subject. The issue of judging 
compliance is often subject to a conscientious difference of opinion 
of lawyers, but we do our best in the compliance process. 

This concern here in the committee was picked up and properly, 
I think, reported in the press. I just wanted to go back and point 
out the following. I think it is important to note for the record that 
the process this administration is following is consistent with the 
steps taken by the BMDO office for many years. I hope you can as- 
sert that in your testimony, General. 

I point to our distinguished former chairman, now ranking mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Strategic, Senator Allard, who pointed 
out last Thursday that the BMD programs had never been fully 
vetted through the compliance review process either when the 
BMDO budget is submitted to Congress or when Congress has ap- 
proved the BMDO budgets. 

You, Senator, noted an excellent example on Thursday. The cer- 
tification that last year’s integrated flight test under the Clinton 
administration, test number 5, was compliant with the ABM Trea- 
ty. That was issued on June 30, 2000, the compliance analysis. The 
test took place on July 8, just 8 days later, clearly indicating that 
the test had to start the preparations long before the compliance 
letter was in hand. 

In fact, most of the time the Compliance Review Group continues 
to review test plans as these tests are refined, until shortly before 
the test is conducted. In other words, every time we voted, that is, 
Congress, on a BMDO budget in past years, we have voted without 
full knowledge that each of the test activities contained in the 
BMDO budget request would be ABM-Treaty compliant. 
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Therefore, it seems to me we are following a consistent pattern. 
That pattern may be changed under this administration. Perhaps 
Secretary Wolfowitz wants to attest to that this morning, or others, 
but I just point that out. 

So I welcome you, Mr. Secretary, once again, and General, and 
I am going to strive as best I can to see that Congress gives our 
President every opportunity to discharge his constitutional respon- 
sibilities with regard to this treaty. Hopefully Congress will form 
a partnership in the near future, because I must say that this par- 
ticular piece of legislation that the Armed Services Committee is 
entrusted each year to prepare, the annual authorization bill, is a 
crossroads at which these issues will be met, and we have had an 
authorization bill for 30-plus years now. 

I am absolutely desirous, as is the President, to have another one 
this year, but these issues have to be, with due respect to my col- 
leagues who have different views, worked out ahead of time. Other- 
wise this bill could be held up, or stalled on the Senate floor, and 
this bill covers the entire Armed Services of the United States, in 
all aspects. The missile defense portion of the bill, the authoriza- 
tion, is a vital part of it. Hopefully we can reconcile such dif- 
ferences as we may have before the time of a markup in this com- 
mittee and, indeed, debate on the floor, such that this bill can be 
passed by the Senate eventually. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Warner. 

Again, Secretary Wolfowitz, we are very anxious to mark up this 
budget, but we need the justification material, which is not yet in 
from two of the services. We have been very impatiently awaiting 
that material. It is essential for our markup, because we absolutely 
share the goal that Senator Warner just set forth of trying to mark 
up our bill as quickly as possible so we can get an authorization 
bill to the floor. Secretary Wolfowitz, do you have a statement? 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL D. WOLFOWITZ, DEPUTY 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Let me be very brief, Mr. Chairman. I 
know you want to get to questions. I do not have an extended open- 
ing statement, but let me just make a brief comment about events 
that have taken place since we met last week. Last Saturday we 
conducted a successful test intercept of an intercontinental ballistic 
missile over the Pacific Ocean, and General Kadish has a short film 
clip of that intercept. It is very short. I would ask your indulgence 
to show it to the committee. 

Chairman Levin. We would be happy to see it. 

STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. RONALD T. KADISH, USAF, 
DIRECTOR, BALLISTIC MISSILE DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 

General Kadish. If you could roll it, this will show the intercep- 
tor in the Kwajalein Islands. The intercept kill vehicle is on top of 
the silo. You will see the shroud remove itself on launch. This pro- 
totype booster accelerates rather rapidly. It is not the booster that 
we intend to ultimately use, but it is only for the test program at 
this point. You can see the booster climbing for altitude with the 
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kill vehicle attached, and this year we did get separation of the kill 
vehicle, which is very encouraging. 

The booster goes through a series of maneuvers. It is a rather 
short, but important set of maneuvers that make sure it stays on 
the test range. If we had a longer trajectory to test, we would not 
necessarily have to do these types of maneuvers to dissipate the en- 
ergy and they are characteristic of solid state boosters. So you can 
see it maneuvering, almost changing direction a number of times 
in order to stay on the particular test range. That is one of those 
maneuvers. 

Senator Warner. You might talk a little bit about the guidance 
it is receiving, and where that comes from. 

General Kadish. The ground gives it. It has autonomous guid- 
ance, but it gets at least one update from the ground to tell it 
where to go in space, and then the kill vehicle, after it launches, 
will take an immediate set of star shots in order to confirm its posi- 
tion, and then get ground up-dates from the same communications 
system that the booster did, so the whole idea here is the booster 
gets the kill vehicle in position to be separated and launched over 
the target complex, and that is a major part of the integrated part 
of the system. 

The altitude of the intercept is about 140 miles, 220 kilometers, 
and you will see this next series of different phenomenology that 
confirmed the actual intercept. This is an infrared picture, and a 
series of infrared pictures all showing that the impact of the hit- 
to-kill on the warhead was successful. 

We lost all telemetry at the same time we were expected to lose 
it in a successful intercept, and so we are very confident that we 
hit very accurately. This is a radar trace, the interceptor coming 
through, and you can see the debris that resulted from the inter- 
cept picked up by the radar, and this is the final shot. 

So it built our confidence, but there is a long way to go in the 
test program, and we hopefully will be here over the next year 
showing many more of these types of successes. 

That is all I have. 

Chairman Levin. General, just before Secretary Wolfowitz be- 
gins, you made a comment that after the test it would be a number 
of weeks or months before you had the final analysis of the test re- 
sults. Could you just briefly tell us, is there anything we should ex- 
pect, other than what we have seen, that it was a successful hit? 

General Kadish. Each test has a number of objectives we are 
after, all the way from whether the communications system works 
properly, to the radar traces, and we compare that to the truth 
data that we get from other sensors on the test range, and in that 
process we may discover that there was an anomaly with one of the 
elements that did not quite work properly, and we have backups 
to make sure the tests come out successfully at certain points, so 
what we want to do is compare that truth data to the actual telem- 
etry data to see if there were any anomalies, and that takes us a 
number of weeks to accomplish. 

So right now, the initial data indicate we had a fairly good test. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Secretary Wolfowitz. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Thank you. That successful test is another 
step forward on the long road to developing and deploying effective 
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defenses to protect the American people from limited ballistic mis- 
sile attacks, but it is an important step. It underscores the point 
General Kadish and I made to this committee last week that mis- 
sile defense is no longer a problem of invention, it is a challenge 
of engineering, and it is a challenge America is up to. 

To build on the success of this test, we will need successive tests 
that push the envelope even further, that are even more operation- 
ally realistic, and we need to begin testing the many promising 
technologies which were not pursued in the past, but which have 
enormous potential to enhance our security. 

This inevitably means our testing and development program will 
eventually encounter the constraints imposed by the ABM Treaty. 
We are seeking to build defenses to defend the American people. 
The treaty’s very purpose is to prohibit us from developing such de- 
fenses. If we are to build on this weekend’s accomplishments, we 
must move beyond the ABM Treaty. 

We are working to do so on two parallel tracks, first with a ro- 
bust research development and testing program and, second, 
through discussions with Russia on a new security framework that 
reflects the fact that the Cold War is over, and that the U.S. and 
Russia are not enemies. 

To succeed, we need Congress’ help in both areas. First, we need 
your support to fully fund the President’s budget request for devel- 
opment and testing of missile defense. The ability to defend the 
American people from ballistic missile attack is clearly within our 
grasp, but we cannot do so unless the President has Congress’ sup- 
port to expand and accelerate the testing and development pro- 
gram. 

This weekend’s test shows the potential for success. Let us not 
fail because we did not adequately fund the necessary testing, or 
because we artificially restricted the exploration of every possible 
technology. 

Second, we need your support for President Bush’s efforts to 
achieve an understanding with Russia on ballistic missile defense. 
The President is working to build a new security relationship be- 
tween the U.S. and Russia, one whose foundation does not rest on 
the prospect of the mutual annihilation of our respective popu- 
lations. He will meet with President Putin shortly in Genoa, and 
he has invited Putin to his ranch in Crawford, Texas, and he has 
accepted an invitation to visit President Putin in Russia. 

Secretary Rumsfeld and Secretary Powell are engaged in discus- 
sion with their Russian counterparts as well, so a very important 
dialogue is underway. We are optimistic about the prospects for 
reaching an understanding with Russia, but Congress can have a 
significant impact on the outcome of those discussions. If Congress 
shows the same resolve as the President to proceed seriously with 
development and testing of defenses to protect our people, our 
friends and allies, and our forces around the world, it will signifi- 
cantly enhance the prospects for a cooperative outcome. 

Conversely, I would urge Congress not to give the Russians the 
mistaken impression that they can somehow exercise a veto over 
our development of missile defenses. The unintended consequence 
of such action could be to rule out a cooperative solution, and leave 
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the President no choice but to walk away from the treaty unilater- 
ally, an outcome that none of us surely wants. 

As we proceed with robust testing, we will work to achieve an 
understanding with Russia to move beyond the ABM Treaty. We 
have established a process that will identify issues raised by our 
program at the earliest possible moment. The Department’s ABM 
compliance review group has been directed to identify ABM Treaty 
issues within 10 working days of receiving the plans for new devel- 
opment or treaty events. That process is already underway. 

The Secretary and I will be informed of whether the planned test 
bed, the use of Aegis systems in future integrated flight tests, or 
the concurrent operation of ABM and air defense radars in next 
February’s test, are significant treaty problems. I have attached to 
my testimony fact sheets prepared by the Ballistic Missile Defense 
Office on each of these three cases, and I would like to submit them 
for the record. 

Chairman Levin. They will be made a part of the record. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. This process will permit us to take them 
into account as early as possible as we pursue our negotiations 
with Russia on a new strategic framework. We will keep Congress 
informed as the process unfolds, but if we agree that cooperation 
in setting aside the constraints of the ABM Treaty is preferable to 
unilateral withdrawal from the treaty, then we need Congress’ full 
support for missile defense research and testing. 

We look forward to working with the committee to build on this 
weekend’s successful test, and to ensure that we can defend the 
American people, our friends and allies, and our deployed forces, 
from limited ballistic missile attacks. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Wolfowitz follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Paul D. Wolfowitz 

Chairman Levin, Senator Warner, members of the committee, I don’t have an ex- 
tended opening statement today, but allow me to make a brief comment about 
events that have taken place since we met last week. 

Last Saturday we conducted a successful test intercept of an intercontinental bal- 
listic missile over the Pacific Ocean. This successful test is another step forward on 
the long road to developing and deploying effective defenses to protect the American 
people from limited ballistic missile attacks. But it is an important step. It under- 
scores the point General Kadish and I made to the committee last week: that mis- 
sile defense is no longer a problem of invention — it is a challenge of engineering. 
It is a challenge America is up to. 

To build on the success of this test, we will need successive tests that push the 
envelope even further, that are even more operationally realistic, and to begin test- 
ing the many promising technologies which were not pursued in the past, but which 
have enormous potential to enhance our security. 

This inevitably means that our testing and development program will eventually 
encounter the constraints imposed by the ABM Treaty. We are seeking to build de- 
fenses to defend the American people. The ABM Treaty’s very purpose is to prohibit 
us from developing such defenses. 

If we are to build on this weekend’s accomplishments, we must move beyond the 
ABM Treaty. We are working to do so on two parallel tracks: First, with a robust 
research, development and testing program; and second, through discussions with 
Russia on a new security framework that reflects the fact that the Cold War is over 
and that the U.S. and Russia are not enemies. 

To succeed we need your help in both areas: 

First, we need Congress’s support to fully fund the President’s budget request for 
further development and testing of missile defense. The ability to defend the Amer- 
ican people from ballistic missile attack is clearly within our grasp. But we cannot 
do so unless the President has Congress’ support to expand and accelerate the test- 
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ing and development program. This weekend’s test shows the potential for success 
is there. Let us not fail because we did not adequately fund the necessary testing, 
or because we artificially restricted the exploration of every possible technology. 

Second, we need Congress’ support for President Bush’s efforts to achieve an un- 
derstanding with Russia on ballistic missile defense. The President is working to 
build a new security relationship between the U.S. and Russia whose foundation 
does not rest on the prospect of the mutual annihilation of our respective popu- 
lations. He will meet with President Putin shortly in Genoa, he has invited Presi- 
dent Putin to his ranch in Crawford, Texas, and has accepted an invitation visit 
President Putin in Russia. Secretary Rumsfeld and Secretary Powell are engaged 
in discussions with their Russian counterparts as well. 

So an important dialogue is underway, and we are optimistic about the prospects 
for reaching an understanding with Russia. 

But Congress can have a significant impact on the outcome of those discussions. 
If Congress shows the same resolve as the President to proceed seriously with devel- 
opment and testing of defenses to protect our people, our friends and allies, and our 
forces around the world, it will significantly enhance the prospects for a cooperative 
outcome. 

Conversely, Congress should not give Russia the mistaken impression that they 
can somehow exercise a veto over our development of missile defenses. 

The unintended consequence of such action could be to rule out a cooperative solu- 
tion, and leave the President no choice but to walk away from the treaty unilater- 
ally — an outcome none of us surely wants. 

As we proceed with robust testing, we will work to achieve an understanding with 
Russia to move beyond the ABM Treaty. We have established a process that will 
identify issues raised by our program at the earliest possible moment. 

The Department’s ABM Compliance Review Group has been directed to identify 
ABM Treaty issues within 10 working days of receiving the plans for new develop- 
ment or treaty events. That process is already underway. 

The Secretary and I will be informed of whether the planned test bed, use of Aegis 
systems in future Integrated Flight Tests, or concurrent operation of ABM and air 
defense radars in next February’s tests are significant treaty problems (I have fact 
sheets prepared by BMDO on each of these cases which I would like to submit for 
the record). This process will permit us to take them into account as early as pos- 
sible as we pursue our negotiations with Russia on a new strategic framework. We 
will keep Congress informed as the process unfolds. 

But if we agree that cooperation in setting aside the constraints of the ABM Trea- 
ty is preferable to a unilateral withdrawal from the ABM Treaty, then we need Con- 
gress’ full support for missile defense research and testing. 

We look forward to working with the committee to build on this weekend’s suc- 
cessful test, and to ensure that we can defend the American people, our friends and 
allies, and our deployed forces, from limited ballistic missile attacks. 

Thank you. 

AEGIS SPY-1 TRACKING A STRATEGIC BALLISTIC MISSILE 

PLANS AND PURPOSE 

• Plans to use an Aegis SPY-1 radar to track long-range ballistic missiles are 
currently under development and are only at a preliminary stage. 

• The most likely near-term scenario is for an unmodified Aegis SPY-1 radar 
to track an outgoing target immediately after its launch from Vandenberg Air 
Force Base during an ABM intercept attempt at Kwajalein Missile Range. 

• This test would provide initial data for assessing the basic capability of the 
Aegis SPY-1 radar to track long-range targets that will assist in formulating 
Aegis development options. 

• The Aegis SPY-1 radar may be connected to the test’s command, control 

and data communications backbone. 

• The SPY-1 radar, however, would likely not contribute to the data used 

to complete the intercept (i.e., it will not help guide the interceptor). 

• Future (and currently unprogrammed) plans might include an Aegis SPY-1 
radar: 

• Collecting intercept data at the ABM test range during ABM testing. 

• Providing real-time data to the U.S. strategic early warning system. 

• Providing data to assist an Integrated Flight Test intercept attempt. 

• The Aegis SPY-1 radar might also participate in testing at the Missile 

Defense System Test Bed using targets with various ranges and velocities. 
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• We eventually expect to integrate a modified, more capable version of the 
Aegis SPY-1 radar into tests of our boost and ascent phase elements. 

SYSTEMS INTEGRATION TEST II (SIT II) COMBINING DATA FROM ABM AND 

NON-ABM RADARS 

PLANS AND PURPOSE 

• We will conduct a short-range missile defense test beginning next February. 

• Three targets will be tracked by two Aegis SPY-1 radars, a Patriot PAC- 
3 radar and the THAAD UOES radar. 

• An ABM radar located at Kwajalein Missile Range will also track each 
target, but will not communicate with any of the other radars. 

• During the flight test of at least one target missile, a Patriot PAC-3 mis- 
sile system will attempt an intercept. 

• The ABM radar will obtain data supporting all U.S. TMD programs. This is 
critical information as to how both our interceptor and the threat targets be- 
have, as well as unique information measuring the lethality of the intercepts. 
Using the ABM radar will significantly improve the quality of the information 
gained from the test. 

THE MISSILE DEFENSE SYSTEM TEST BED 

PLANS AND PURPOSE 

• Test Bed as a Whole. Allows overall system performance testing to occur using 
more realistic threat trajectories and allowing more complex engagement sce- 
narios. 

• Launchers. 

• Construction at Fort Greely, AK (5 silos) will be in the spring or early 
summer next year. Once complete, the five silos will allow tests of oper- 
ational command and control, communications, and the capability of the 
long haul communications network; rehearsal of maintenance and upkeep 
processes; and assessment of the adverse effects of Arctic conditions at a 
potential operational site. 

• The two Kodiak, AK launcher silos to be constructed in the spring/sum- 
mer of 2003 will allow higher closing velocities, more realistic test geome- 
tries, and multiple engagements. 

• Radars. At least three large phased-array radars will be part of the Missile 
Defense System Test Bed: Cobra Dane (Shemya, AK), Beale, CA, and a new X- 
Band in the mid-Pacific. 

• Cobra Dane currently collects data on ballistic missile launches from Rus- 
sia and also has the mission of early warning and space track. An upgraded 
Cobra Dane radar will provide enhanced early warning and may have some 
ABM radar capability. 

• Initial upgrades are software modifications like those ongoing for the 
Beale, CA early warning radar. No changes to the radar’s hardware are 
currently planned. 

• Boeing is investigating what additional upgrades to Cobra Dane 
might be appropriate, and when. Possibilities range from mere software 
upgrades to significant physical modifications. We will know our op- 
tions this fall. 

• In any operational system, we anticipate that the X-Band radar at 
Shemya would be required to provide needed discrimination, even with 
all possible upgrades to Cobra Dane. 

• Beale software modifications will not raise ABM Treaty issues before fis- 
cal year 2004. 

• Current plans contemplate constructing an X-Band radar in the mid-Pa- 
cific in fiscal year 2006. 

• In-Flight Interceptor Communications Systems (IFICS) to be constructed next 
spring/summer may raise ABM Treaty issues depending on whether they are 
determined to be subcomponents of an ABM radar. 

Chairman Levin. General Kadish, do you have an opening state- 
ment? 

General Kadish. No. 
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Chairman Levin. At last week’s hearing, I said we would first 
call on members who were able to come to the hearing but were 
not able to participate. So I will first recognize those committee 
members who attended last Thursday’s hearing but did not have 
a first 6-minute round of questioning. We will then follow our nor- 
mal early bird order of recognition, and begin a new 6-minute 
round of questioning. 

Under that announcement which I made last week, I would first 
call upon Senator Akaka. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
add my word of welcome to Secretary Wolfowitz and General 
Kadish, and also to your staff people who are here. National mis- 
sile defense is among the most important issues that is facing Con- 
gress and the American people today. As Vice Admiral Dennis 
McGinn said recently at the Naval War College, “Whatever money 
we spend on national missile defense against ballistic missile 
threat to this Nation is a high opportunity cost, and we should do 
it very, very carefully.” 

Today’s hearing is an effort by this committee to study the issue 
very carefully, and I commend the chairman and members of this 
committee for their dedication shown in ensuring that Congress 
does a job before committing great amounts of scarce funds to an 
expanded program. 

Let us remember that we are designing a system to meet future 
as well as present threats. The system may not be fully deployed 
until the year 2010 or 2020. We need to consider whether the 
major threats faced 10, 20, or even 30 years down the road will be 
delivered in a way that a missile defense program protects us, or 
will our missile defense system be the defensive equivalent of 
France’s Maginot Line, something our adversaries will be able to 
easily evade? This is a much more difficult question, and one which 
argues for more caution in our current approach to setting prior- 
ities for defense spending. 

I would ask the Chairman to place my full statement in the 
record, and if it pleases the Chairman, I will proceed with ques- 
tions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. It will be made part of the record. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Akaka follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator Daniel K. Akaka 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. National missile defense is among the most important 
issues facing Congress and the American people. 

As Vice Admiral Dennis McGinn said recently at the Naval War College, “what- 
ever money we spend on national missile defense against a ballistic missile threat 
to this Nation is a high opportunity cost and we should do it very, very carefully.” 

Today’s hearing is an effort by this committee to study this issue very, very care- 
fully. I commend the Chairman for his dedication to ensuring that Congress does 
its job before committing great amounts of scarce funds to an expanded program. 
We heard testimony this week from the service chiefs and secretaries that they need 
more money in fiscal year 2003 and beyond to provide for basic procurement and 
operations. We cannot afford to do everything. Basic decisions must be made con- 
cerning what is a reasonable financial commitment to make, to deter, or prevent a 
realistic threat. 

The Pentagon’s acquisition chief, Edward Aidridge, Jr., has said that “we are not 
sure we know what the answer is [for providing missile defense].” We need to know 
more accurately the response to that question before proceeding with a crash pro- 
gram involving billions of dollars. 
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If our approach is, as some have suggested, “test through failure,” that sounds 
like we will try anything, go anywhere, spend no matter what, until we find some- 
thing that works some of the time. That sounds like a prescription for waste: a 
waste of time and a waste of money. 

Rather than trying everything at once, it may make more sense to build slowly, 
test by test, a defense system that works against the most likely threats. Make it 
simple, effective and efficient. What we have now is a little of this, a some of that, 
and a lot of money. 

Let us also remember that we are designing a system to meet future as well as 
present threats. The system may not be fully deployed until the year 2010 or 2020. 
We need to consider whether the major threats we face 10 or 20 or even 30 years 
down the road will be delivered in a way that a missile defense program protects 
us or will our missile defense system be the defensive equivalent of France’s Magi- 
not Line — something our adversaries will be able easily to evade. This is a much 
more difficult question and one which argues for more caution in our current ap- 
proach to setting priorities for defense spending. 

I thank the Chairman once again for his leadership in this area. I look forward 
to this morning’s discussion. 

Senator Akaka. Secretary Wolfowitz, Secretary Rumsfeld has de- 
cided that a mid-course system alone is not sufficient to provide 
global protection, but many boost-phase systems such as an air- 
borne or space laser will only be able to destroy an ICBM booster. 
The warhead is built to survive reentry, and could not be affected 
by a laser. 

Are you concerned about knocking out a booster to prevent the 
warhead from hitting U.S. territory, only to send that warhead fall- 
ing on some other territory, such as Canada, Japan, or Europe, 
where we have American troops and allies present? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Senator, I am more concerned at the mo- 
ment that we do not have the capability at all. I would like to de- 
velop it. When we develop it, we will also have much more knowl- 
edge about exactly the kind of question you raise. 

I think it is almost certain that a missile launched by a hostile 
country will do much more damage if it hits the place that it is 
aimed at than if it is knocked off-course somewhere along the way, 
and I would prefer to knock it off-course as early as possible so that 
the problems that you are raising arise for the country that 
launches the missile, not for our friends or our allies, and certainly 
not for ourselves, but it is a valid question. It is one that one would 
have to look at in the operational context of a successful capability, 
and we are unfortunately a long way from that capability. 

To give you a for instance, during the Gulf War, when we were 
subjected to ballistic missile attack and our friend, Israel, was sub- 
jected to ballistic missile attack, our pilots flying over Western Iraq 
watched missiles rising from the launch pad with big, bright signa- 
tures, but no capability to shoot them down. If one of those missiles 
had had a chemical warhead on it, I would have much preferred 
to have it land in Iraq than to land on Israel or Saudi Arabia. 

Senator Akaka. Mr. Secretary, one of the criticisms of the old na- 
tional missile defense schedule was that it required a deployment 
decision to be made before any operational testing. The BMDO has 
stated that the focus of missile defense is no longer on deployment, 
but on testing. Does the new plan put off a deployment decision 
until after all the developmental testing is complete and oper- 
ational tests have begun? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I will let General Kadish answer that 
question. 
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General Kadish. There are no procurement or deployment activi- 
ties in the current program, but there are decision points to offer 
it to the Secretary and others to decide whether we have enough 
information to proceed with a procurement and deployment pro- 
gram. Right now that is not part of the plan, and our intention at 
this point is to test as robustly and rapidly as we can all the sys- 
tems that are under development so that we can be in a position 
to actually provide that information to the decisionmakers. 

Senator Akaka. General, I would like to mention and discuss 
countermeasures. In space, a warhead and simple decoy, such as 
a traffic cone, look the same. Is that correct? 

General Kadish. They theoretically can be made to look the 
same, but you have to define look, and what visible or IR spectrum. 
There is a number of ways that you would want to look at them 
in the spectrums we deal with. 

Senator Akaka. It is my understanding that the flight test on 
Saturday used a single balloon decoy. How many decoys are you 
planning to use in future tests? If it is just a few decoys, is this 
a realistic test, when an enemy could use multiple cheap decoys, 
such as a simple traffic cone to deceive us? 

General Kadish. The countermeasure and the decoy problems 
will be addressed as we build our test to be more complex in these 
areas, and ultimately I am hoping that we have — I could not give 
you the exact number of decoys, but a lot of decoys, and see how 
the system performs. 

In fact, in the world of development, we would like to actually 
test what we call the edge of the envelope, so that we can actually 
break the system and find out how many decoys you can have or 
not have, and that would be my intention, if we can afford to do 
that in the long run. But again, that is the issue of having a lay- 
ered system, because countermeasures that work in the midcourse, 
like the tests that we did on Saturday, do not work in boost phase, 
and those that work potentially in boost phase do not work in mid- 
course, so having a layered system greatly complicates the counter- 
measure problem for our adversary, and it simplifies it for us to a 
large degree. 

That does not mean that we would not aggressively pursue over- 
coming midcourse countermeasures, but it certainly would help us 
to have a layered system. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much for your responses. Thank 
you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Akaka. 

Senator Carnahan. 

Senator Carnahan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you 
for extending this hearing on this most important subject. 

The committee is tasked with the responsibility of authorizing 
funds for our Nation’s defense programs. As we address this year’s 
defense budget, we will need to address some fundamental ques- 
tions that I believe concern the American people. First, are we 
spending the available defense funds in a way that maximizes our 
national defense? We need to strike the right balance. 

The President has requested a huge increase in missile defense, 
but his requests for readiness are modest. We are actually cutting 
funds for nonmissile defense science research. Even if one supports 
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the concept of missile defense, we all need to ask, at what cost, and 
what other defense priorities will be sacrificed, and second, we 
need to make sure our budget is geared toward addressing the 
most imminent and realistic threats to the United States. 

I believe the average American is genuinely and appropriately 
concerned about the possibilities of a terrorist attack with a deadly 
virus, or some other devastating lethal attack. Of course, we must 
also address the serious threat of an accidental missile launch, or 
a missile attack by a rogue nation. Again, the difficulty is striking 
the right balance. I hope that this hearing will bring us closer to 
answering these questions. I am encouraged by the successful re- 
sults of last weekend’s flight test, but I believe that we must re- 
main cautious in our enthusiasm. 

As General Kadish commented on Saturday night, this success 
was only one step on the journey. We have a long road ahead in 
all of the missile defense activities that we have ahead of us. I hope 
that today, General Kadish and Secretary Wolfowitz will be able to 
help us as we proceed along that road. 

My first question is to General Kadish. I understand your organi- 
zation intends to accelerate its testing schedule with close to two 
dozen flight tests before the 2004 deployment date. Are you at all 
concerned that this schedule is so condensed that you may not have 
sufficient time between each of the tests to evaluate the perform- 
ance of the system’s components, and what primary factors will you 
be reviewing to measure the success of this program? 

General Kadish. Well, Senator, that is a good question. When- 
ever we accelerate tests of this magnitude, the intercontinental 
ranges — I think you saw how complex it was on Saturday. When 
we decide to increase the number of tests, we will also at the same 
time put in the management practices to deal with that accelera- 
tion, and so to some degree having a lot of time between tests gives 
us the luxury of having a lot of time to do data reduction and data 
analysis. As we squeeze that time between tests, we have to make 
the management changes as well as invest in some equipment to 
do the data analysis quicker. 

In addition to that, as we have more experience with our tests, 
doing high ops tempo testing, we will be looking at finer grain type 
elements of the system, and we should be able to reduce that data 
quicker. So I am confident that, as we increase the number, we will 
not lose any of our fidelity of analysis, but we will be able to accel- 
erate that as well, and if we cannot, we are going to look very care- 
fully at slowing the test program down, but I do not think we 
should slow down the test program based on our ability to analyze 
data. 

Senator Carnahan. Secretary Wolfowitz, legal discussions on 
missile defense have recently focused on two important documents, 
the 1972 Antiballistic Missile Treaty, and the 1999 Cochran-Inouye 
National Missile Defense Act. At the last hearing, we learned that 
the President has requested funds for missile defense programs 
that may violate the ABM Treaty. Would you once again explain 
how missile defense development proposed in the President’s de- 
fense budget might bump up against our commitment to the ABM 
Treaty? 
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Secretary Wolfowitz. I would point out that this is not the first 
budget that has done that. One budget actually includes money 
that the Clinton administration asked for to begin the construction 
of a radar in Shemya, Alaska which is, I think, the consensus of 
virtually all lawyers, and that is a hard consensus to find, that 
would have been, or would be a violation of the ABM Treaty. 

In the 2002 budget, as best we can determine, there are three 
events that raise questions about the treaty. I discussed them in 
some detail in my last testimony, and they are addressed in the at- 
tachments to this testimony. 

Each of the three, the test bed at Fort Greely, Alaska and the 
two test events of non-ABM radars, and some of our missile shots, 
raise issues under the treaty that we still do not have full review 
by the lawyers as to whether they are compliant or not compliant. 
They are in the gray zone on the boundaries of the treaty, and 
therefore one cannot say with clarity whether they violate the trea- 
ty or not. 

Senator Carnahan. Before leaving the treaty, the United States 
would have to announce its intention to do so at least 6 months in 
advance. Is the administration prepared to make this announce- 
ment if it is determined that the U.S. missile defense policies com- 
pete with the treaty’s provisions? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I do not think the President has made 
that decision. It is certain we will comply with the treaty, and that 
if we were to do something in violation of the treaty, we would only 
do it after withdrawing, and withdrawal, as you correctly point out, 
requires 6 months notification. 

But as I have said, and I have said it repeatedly, our goal is to 
get to a situation where we can move forward cooperatively with 
the Russians beyond the constraints of the treaty, and not to find 
ourselves in a situation where we are forced either to constrain our 
program and limit our ability to protect the American people or, al- 
ternatively, to withdraw from the treaty unilaterally. 

We would like to find a cooperative approach with the Russians, 
and Senator, I am optimistic we can do so. 

Senator Carnahan. One final question. The 1999 Cochran- 
Inouye National Missile Defense Act mandated a dual -track ap- 
proach toward national missile defense. First, it authorizes as soon 
as technologically possible deployment of a national missile defense 
system capable of defending the territory of the United States 
against limited ballistic missile attacks with funding subject to the 
annual authorization, and appropriations, and the annual appro- 
priation of funds for national missile defense, and second, the law 
authorizes that the United States continue negotiating reductions 
in Russian nuclear forces. 

Does your budget request seek funds for programs designed to 
address more than a limited ballistic missile attack? In other 
words, do you feel that you need additional statutory authority to 
plan and design and build the layered missile defense that you 
have proposed? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. All we are seeking in the missile defense 
area this year is the money we are requesting under the authoriza- 
tion, but on the other side of that act, the Cochran-Inouye Act, the 
part you referred to about negotiated reductions, that is part of the 
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framework of issues we are discussing with the Russians. We are 
pursuing further reductions in nuclear forces, but we are also, in 
fact, reducing our nuclear forces in areas where we think we have 
systems that we do not need in this year’s budget. 

We are proposing to remove four Tridents, some 30 B-ls, and 
some 50 Peacekeeper missiles, and I believe at least for the Peace- 
keeper missile reduction we would require congressional authoriza- 
tion. 

Senator Carnahan. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Carnahan. We will now 
begin our next round. 

Secretary Wolfowitz, the administration has expressed an inter- 
est in the option of having an early emergency deployment capabil- 
ity focused on having a small number of test interceptors and link- 
ing them to an upgraded radar that already exists at Shemya 
called Cobra Dane, and this is something General Kadish men- 
tioned in his briefing to the committee on June 13. 

My questions are relative to Fort Greely. As well as being part 
of a test bed, do you intend that Fort Greely have operational capa- 
bility, even if primitive, or rudimentary? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. It is too early to make that determination, 
Senator. It would depend, I think really and principally on two 
things: first, how the tests proceed, what operational capability we 
think we could acquire, and we will not know that until we have 
done further testing, and then second, the question of where we are 
with respect to potential threats. 

It is envisioned much more as a kind of rudimentary emergency 
capability that one would have available if two conditions are met, 
if the testing and development goes well, and if the threat proceeds 
rapidly. If the threat does not proceed rapidly, or if the testing does 
not go well, then we could not turn into an operational capability, 
but the philosophy is here, since we need a much more operation- 
ally realistic test bed, let us do it in a way that makes that invest- 
ment convertible to operational capability if and when we decide to 
go forward. 

Chairman Levin. When would you expect the earliest date for 
that convertibility to an operational capability? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I had better let General Kadish make the 
prediction about dates. 

Chairman Levin. Well, if all the tests go well, it would have that 
capability, and I want to know at what point would it have that 
capability? 

General Kadish. Well, I think the clearest declaration of a capa- 
bility, if it was directed, would be when we actually had that phys- 
ical assets on site. 

Chairman Levin. When would that be? 

General Kadish. At this point, the planning is ongoing, but 
sometime in the calendar year 2004 to 2006, and I put a 2-year 
window in there because of the nature of the uncertainty that we 
have. 

Chairman Levin. You want this test bed at Fort Greely to have 
an operational capability, is that correct? You want that option? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Yes, and a very rudimentary one, and I 
think it is worth emphasizing, Senator, if we did not have a treaty 
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issue, the Russians would look at that and they would laugh. This 
is not something that should make any Russian planner stay 
awake at night for even a single minute. 

Chairman Levin. I do not think they are laughing about what 
you are proposing. From what I gather, they are not laughing at 
all, unless you think that is just 

Secretary Wolfowitz. It is because of the larger treaty issues, 
but what I am trying to emphasize is, this capability we are talking 
about at Fort Greely may disturb a North Korean planner, but it 
is not in any way a capability that threatens Russian missiles at 
all. 

Chairman Levin. But they do view it as a serious possible viola- 
tion of a treaty, is that correct, with broader implications? Is that 
a fair statement, that they view it that way? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. That is a fair statement, and I am trying 
to make a distinction which I think is a relevant one between the 
broader implications of the treaty, which we take very seriously, 
and the actual military implications of this deployment, which are 
quite modest. 

Chairman Levin. I want to be really clear, though, on one point. 
You do intend now that the Fort Greely activity have as soon as 
possible an operational capability, albeit rudimentary. That is your 
current intent, is that correct? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Not necessarily. 

Chairman Levin. Well, you do intend that the tests work well, 
and the threat from North Korea is here and now. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. The General said 4 to 6 years. There are 
some people — and I cannot say I am quite this optimistic. There 
are people who think the North Korean regime might collapse 
within that time frame. 

Chairman Levin. But that is not where you are coming from. 
You believe the North Korean threat is basically here and now, is 
that not correct? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I think it is moving along rapidly, yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. You do want the tests to succeed, is that not 
correct? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. That is correct. 

Chairman Levin. Given those two facts, what you believe and 
what you hope, is it not a fair statement to say that you want the 
Fort Greely activity to have the operational capability, albeit rudi- 
mentary, as soon as possible? Is that not a fair statement? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I think that is a fair statement. I am not 
a lawyer. I do not know what intent means. 

Chairman Levin. Your intent. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I would like that development to give us 
an option for a rudimentary operational capability. 

Chairman Levin. To give it to us as quickly as possible. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Yes, Senator. 

Chairman Levin. So then you are going to have your review 
group tell us whether or not, since that is your intent for that ac- 
tivity, that activity then would violate — yes or no, we do not know 
yet — the ABM Treaty, and we are going to have a compliance re- 
view group decision on that issue, I assume, when? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Soon. 
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Chairman Levin. Within weeks? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I hope within weeks, yes. 

Chairman Levin. Now, is it correct that no test interceptors 
would be launched from Fort Greely? 

General Kadish. That is our current state of planning right now 
because of safety considerations. However, I am going to ask our 
people to look hard at that particular issue over time. 

Chairman Levin. My time is up. 

Senator Warner. 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary and General, again, I think the opening state- 
ments by both clearly are a step forward in this debate, and a con- 
structive and positive step forward, and I congratulate you. 

I have gone back and listened to you carefully, then reread your 
testimony with regard to the caption, “we need Congress’ support 
for President Bush’s effort to achieve an understanding with Rus- 
sia on ballistic missile defense.” To me, that clearly indicates the 
course which the President is pursuing, namely, consultation, nego- 
tiations, and working toward an understanding. 

We have also used a term, a new strategic framework. 

Now, let us go back to the treaty itself. Those two generic terms 
that you use, understanding, and new strategic framework, they do 
not preclude, I presume, the option of a series of amendments to 
the treaty, is that correct? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I do not think we preclude anything at 
this point, Senator. 

Senator Warner. So that is still an open option, and I refer to 
the President’s statement, to offer Russia amendments. I am read- 
ing from the speech he gave down at the University of South Caro- 
lina. To make this possible, we will offer Russia the necessary 
amendments to the ABM Treaty. You have not at this time ruled 
out as a possibility for either the understanding or the new strate- 
gic framework an amended treaty. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. As I said, Senator, I do not think we have 
ruled out anything. 

Senator Warner. But we are coming to this question of ripping 
up the treaty. It seems to me the option of amending it is on the 
table. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. It is, Senator. 

Senator Warner. It is? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Yes. 

Senator Warner. I just wanted to spell that out, because we are 
moving, as the Senator said, on two tracks, the track the President 
is doing, consultation and negotiation with Russia, and at the same 
time the track under the 2002 budget of testing and the like. This 
committee in its authorization bill will be the first station at which 
this issue stops, as to whether or not we can obtain from Congress 
the support that you expressed a request for on behalf of the Presi- 
dent to work as a partner. I am hopeful we can clarify these things, 
and I think you have moved forward today in that clarification. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Senator, I would hope that whatever un- 
derstanding we reach with the Russians goes beyond the old notion 
that we have to stay awake at night worrying about small changes 
in the nuclear posture of either side. We do not do it with the coun- 
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tries with whom we are clearly and openly friends, and that is the 
relationship we would like to get into with Russia. 

Senator Warner. I know there are some who desire, and I fully 
appreciate that, completely taking the treaty and agreement with 
Russia, to drop it and start over with an entirely new framework. 
But at this point in time, to allay fears that we are trying to rip 
it up, you say the amending process — which could achieve that and 
go beyond it — amendments could clearly take us beyond the ABM 
Treaty. Amendments can be very broad in their scope — but that op- 
tion is on the table. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. As I said, I do not think the President has 
ruled out anything. 

Senator Warner. If for some reason these negotiations with Rus- 
sia do not meet the goals that the President has laid down, he 
would come back to Congress, would he not, in the consultative 
process? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I am certain we will be consulting closely 
with Congress throughout the coming months. 

Senator Warner. So that would be, again, a partnership with 
Congress. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I believe it must be, Senator. 

Senator Warner. That is very reassuring. 

Now, I raise this question of the amendments because it is my 
understanding that President Putin has indicated Russia is now 
open to revising though not abandoning the ABM Treaty. Is that 
a correct statement? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I have heard different statements. I think 
that is correct, Senator, yes. 

Senator Warner. I think that lends great hope to the negotia- 
tions thus far, preliminary though they may be, with Russia pro- 
ducing fruitful comments. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I think that is the indication we have got- 
ten from comments we have heard directly from him, and com- 
ments he has made to other people, and even some comments he 
has made in public. 

Senator Warner. Can you also address the issue of the process 
we are undertaking with Russia? The process does not provide a 
basis for other nations in the world to say that they should begin 
to suddenly augment, precipitously, their strategic systems and 
build more, because these other notions perceive we are going 
through a process that makes the world more unstable than stable. 

Clearly, if we reach a new framework agreement with Russia, 
that should send a message to the world that it would be a more 
stable situation, and would not provide a basis for them moving out 
unilaterally in their own security interests and substantially aug- 
menting their missile capability. Was that a correct assumption? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I think that is correct, Senator, and as far 
as those countries, the small number of what some have referred 
to as the walking wounded that pursue these ballistic missile offen- 
sive capabilities because they think it will secure advantage, I 
would think this demonstration of our ability to move forward on 
missile defense and to move forward cooperatively with the Rus- 
sians might help to begin to discourage them from those invest- 
ments, and that would also make the world a more stable place. 
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Senator Warner. So clearly, a part of the case that the President 
is making in his consultations and negotiations is to ensure that 
the defenses will increase rather than detract from global security. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Absolutely, Senator. 

Senator Warner. General Kadish, the proposed budget request 
includes a greatly expanded test bed that will enhance test realism 
and allow for a larger number of tests. The expanded test bed will 
allow the BMDO office to implement many of the recommendations 
made by former Director of Operational Test and Evaluation, Phil- 
ip Coyle. He is due to appear before this committee shortly. Those 
tests will help meet the demands of some BMD critics that BMD 
programs be thoroughly tested prior to deployment to assure oper- 
ational effectiveness. Do you generally agree with my opening 
statement on this question? 

General Kadish. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Warner. What would be the impact on the test program 
should Congress elect to cut the BMD budget by, say, a billion, or 
$2 billion? 

General Kadish. Well, we would have to reevaluate what type of 
testing we would be able to accomplish, and obviously, it would be 
less. The ability to prove our systems, our models and simulations, 
hinges on a robust testing program in addition to making it more 
operationally representative. 

Senator Warner. Such failure to authorize the President’s re- 
quest would go contrary to what Philip Coyle projected, would it 
not? 

General Kadish. In my view, yes. 

Senator Warner. Thank you. My time is up, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Warner. 

Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary and General, welcome back. I wanted to come back to 
some of the items we discussed last week. Last week, I said that 
I thought the program you laid before us for missile defense was 
generally consistent with the National Missile Defense Act of 1999, 
which was adopted with support, I believe, of 97 Members of the 
Senate, but I expressed my concern about the availability of re- 
sources generally to the Pentagon. I am worried about your capac- 
ity to carry out this program in a way that does not affect other 
priority items in the Department. 

I did note, Secretary Wolfowitz, and perhaps you did, too, that 
Bill Kristol and Bob Kagan have an article in this week’s Weekly 
Standard in which they call upon you and Secretary Rumsfeld to 
resign in protest over the failure of the administration, and par- 
ticularly the folks at OMB, to adequately fund defense priorities. 
It is an editorial worth reading for the details, if not the ultimate 
recommendation. [Laughter.] 

I presume you have no intention to resign. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I do not want to get into a discussion of 
that, but no, I have no plans to resign. 

Senator Lieberman. You have been very consistent about that. 
Thank you. 

I do think, in seriousness, we have to keep coming back to this, 
and again I express the hope that I have expressed earlier that this 
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committee on a bipartisan basis will provide adequate levels of 
funding for the Pentagon generally. 

I want to come to a direct question about Russia and ask you to 
speak a little bit more on it. Last week when you were here, you 
expressed not only a commitment to attempt to negotiate modifica- 
tions in the ABM Treaty consistent with the Ballistic Missile De- 
fense program you and General Kadish outlined, but I thought you 
expressed a certain degree of optimism about the ability to reach 
those modifications with the Russians. To some extent, you have 
done that this morning. 

After the hearing last week, in response to your testimony, there 
was an interview with the minister of defense in Russia, Ivanov, 
and I guess at best, as I read the interview, I would describe his 
frame of mind as puzzled by the optimism expressed here, and at 
worst, I would say he disagreed with it. 

Of course today we see on the front page of the papers Mr. Putin 
and Mr. Jiang embracing in friendship, and one of the items that 
draws them together is their opposition to our missile defense ini- 
tiative, and even agitated by what has pleased and delighted us 
here, which is the successful test on Saturday. 

So why are you optimistic about our ability to negotiate the nec- 
essary modifications with the Russians on the ABM Treaty to allow 
this program to go forward? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. If I might very briefly, before I answer 
that, in opening you talked about the balance among different 
things, and I would just like to point out that our adversaries, the 
countries we worry most about, are investing heavily in the offen- 
sive capability. It is the one Iraqi capability we underestimated 
during the gulf war. It is in many ways one of the biggest weak- 
nesses in our overall defense posture, and I think our adversaries 
have discovered it. 

I think we have done a careful job of balancing, but it is a very 
big increase. It may not be as big as Bill Kristol or Bob Kagan 
would like it. Frankly, it is not as big as I would like, but it is the 
largest in 15 years, and it is a 7-percent real increase. It is sub- 
stantial. 

To come now to your main question, my reasons for optimism 
rest most fundamentally on the fact that I think we have a fun- 
damentally different relationship with Russia, but we have not yet 
gotten to the point of really developing that or elaborating it in 
ways that I think are important. 

I think their concerns about the ABM Treaty rest very heavily 
on broader political significance of the treaty, as I think — and I do 
not want to put words in the chairman’s mouth, but it seems to me 
that was one of the points he was making when I said that from 
a military point of view, from a Russian military planner’s point of 
view what we are doing is insignificant. 

I think what they are looking for is a framework of relations with 
the United States, and I hope it is one that addresses the real secu- 
rity needs of this era. I do not think the Russians have to lay 
awake at night worrying about our attacking them with nuclear 
missiles, and I do not think we need to waste a lot of time worrying 
about them attacking us. I think what we have is very substantial 
common interests in mutual stability in Europe, and mutual stabil- 
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ity in Asia, and I must say, I take with a certain amount of salt 
the agreement with the Chinese. 

I do not object to it. I think good relations between Russia and 
China contribute to stability in Asia, but I do not think the Rus- 
sians have discounted the possibility that China could be a problem 
for them. I think working together on stabilizing those critical 
areas of the world is where the cornerstone of strategic stability is 
today, if I might use that phrase. It is not in the old pattern of mu- 
tual annihilation, and I think when they see that we are not only 
saying things, we are doing them, we are bringing down our offen- 
sive nuclear forces, we are not waiting for protracted years and 
years of negotiations in Geneva before we remove a single warhead, 
that our whole posture is one that they should be comfortable with, 
and I think as we deepen those discussions we will begin to make 
some progress. 

I think the fact that they have shown great interest not just in 
traditional arms control negotiations between the foreign ministry 
and the State Department, but very serious interest in discussions 
between Defense Minister Ivanov and Secretary Rumsfeld suggests 
to me that they are viewing this in a broad context of security. 

Senator Lieberman. My time is up. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The opening sen- 
tence of our chairman has, I think, kind of set the tone for one 
thing we all agree with, and that is, if I recall him right, he said 
protecting and defending the American people is our number 1 ob- 
jective. Do you consider that to be our number 1 objective? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. That is why we are all serving in the De- 
fense Department, and I think it is what everyone on this commit- 
tee agrees with. 

Senator Inhofe. I think we all do, and it is significant. When 
you look at the threats that are out there — I notice that Senator 
Roberts is not here, but there is a new subcommittee that he 
chaired on the new types of threats, emerging threats, and yet the 
one that we are facing right now is one that is really not emerging, 
it is here. It is one that we have been dealing with for a long time. 

I would like to just briefly respond to a couple of the arguments 
you keep hearing against moving forward with our missile defense 
system, one being that we might precipitate an arms race. I would 
suggest, and I want to say this for the record, I think there is al- 
ready an arms race as far as China is concerned. We do not know 
the exact number, but China has made a very large purchase of ap- 
proximately 240 SU-27s and SU-30 vehicles that are air-to-air and 
air-to-ground superior to anything that we have. 

They currently, it is my understanding, have purchased some of 
the rapid-fire artillery systems and platforms that are better than 
our Paladin is, and they are spending a very large percentage of 
their money on this arms race. 

But there is something else that I think is significant to bring 
out, and that is, could it not be argued that by having a missile 
defense system not only are you defending yourself, but you are 
also allowing us to reduce our nuclear weapons. 
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Secretary Wolfowitz. It is certainly true we can do both at the 
same time, Senator. That is fundamental, and I do think to some 
degree if we were to think about very low levels of offensive forces 
it would be, frankly, impossible to contemplate, if we did not have 
a security that we have some ability to defend against limited mis- 
sile attacks. 

But I think the main point is, there is plenty of room to bring 
down our offensive forces. We are doing so. That ought to be a 
strong signal, particularly to Russia and to anyone else who thinks 
about it, that there is absolutely no reason to respond to a limited 
American missile defense capability by building up their offensive 
nuclear forces. 

Senator Inhofe. I guess what I am saying, and let me make sure 
it is clear, is that if we had a system in place to defend ourselves 
against an incoming missile, would that not allow us to reduce our 
nuclear capability in terms of offensive weapons? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. In some circumstances it might. The rea- 
son I am hesitating, Senator, is I do not think in any case we 
would want to do that in the foreseeable future. I mean, one could 
imagine a world of complete disarmament, and that might be a 
wonderful world, but in the foreseeable future, I do not think we 
would 

Senator Inhofe. I am not suggesting that. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. We would not want to give up our deter- 
rent capability, and these calculations of how one substitutes for 
another are complicated. 

Senator Inhofe. As far as one substituting for another, the argu- 
ment we always hear is the suitcase threat, the terrorist threat. 
We know that is a very real threat, but I think it is important for 
the record to reflect that we are currently — maybe not through the 
Department of Defense — we are currently addressing this threat, 
the suitcase threat, and in the case of the Oklahoma City bombing 
of the Murrah Federal Office Building, that was a pickup truck. 

We have gone back, and we have been doing it right here in 
Washington to see what could be done, what could be placed to 
keep something like this from happening again, so we are doing 
that very actively, and I think it is important to talk about that. 
I was likening it to an insurance policy. There is a risk out there, 
so you insure your house. That does not mean you do not insure 
your car, and so we need to do both, and I think it is very signifi- 
cant that we talk in those terms. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. If I might, Senator, on that point, I think 
they are both serious threats, and we need to work on protecting 
ourselves from both. 

What is different about the two as far as I can see is that num- 
ber one, we have some capability to defend against that terrorist 
threat. We have intercepted people at the border. We have counter- 
intelligence means to disrupt terrorist cells. We work on it con- 
stantly. 

We do not have any means of protecting this country from a bal- 
listic missile attack, not a single one, and second we have no treaty 
that prohibits us from protecting ourselves against terrorist attack. 
I cannot imagine signing one, and I think we need to think about 
that in thinking about the anachronism of this treaty that had a 
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purpose during the Cold War, but I think has long since outlived 
that military purpose. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much. That is a very good an- 
swer. 

Just for a minute, could you describe some of the advantages of 
a sea-based system, and then we can kind of go into how we might 
be able to move toward that. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. You always have to qualify these things 
by if it works, but if it worked, if we could develop the capability 
to intercept from the sea, I think there are at least three benefits 
that you get from it. I am sorry, I started to say advantages, but 
I think one needs to get away from the mind set that one system 
is better than another system. 

In fact, one of the advantages of developing sea-based capability 
allows you to introduce another method of interception, another 
point at which you can intercept, another complication for any 
attacker, and so the more different things that work, the better off 
you are. 

Number two, by being mobile and deployable you could locate it 
in a crisis situation closer to wherever the relevant threat is, and 
that, one could imagine, could be useful. 

Finally, because it is mobile and could be located in a crisis situ- 
ation, depending on where the crisis is, it might provide you with 
boost intercept capability, and I think of all the phases at which 
you would like to be able to intercept for reasons I said to Senator 
Akaka, boost phase is the place I would most like to be able to get 
things. 

Senator Inhofe. I think you made that very clear. My time has 
expired. I did want to ask, if there is anything you would like to 
suggest to us? This is our fourth test. I believe the first one was 
successful. We had a couple that were not, and you have not really 
talked too much about what we are going to do next time, where 
do we go from here. Is there anything you want to share with us 
that you have not already? 

General Kadish. Well, Senator, I think we are going to go 

Senator Inhofe. Maybe more sophisticated decoys? 

General Kadish. A lot will depend on the internal data analyses 
to see if we want to proceed and replicate the same tests, and then 
we will be looking at complicating it, but those decisions will be 
taken over the next month and a half. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Dayton. 

Senator Dayton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in a recent commentary in the Washington Post, 
you stated two of the most important conditions for success in 
building and deploying a missile defense system. I guess I would 
like to ask if you would agree that these would represent two of 
those important conditions for success. One, prove the technology 
before deployment, and second, that we reach agreements with 
Russia and other nations that ensure the defenses will increase 
rather than detract from global stability. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Well, certainly I agree with the general 
proposition that you want to prove technology before you deploy. As 
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General Kadish has said, there is always the judgment to be ap- 
plied as to what level of demonstration you require to achieve a 
certain level of capability, but clearly there is no point in deploying 
things that do not work. 

Second, I think the way you said it was reaching agreements 
with other nations to ensure that missile defense increases stability 
rather than decreases it. In that general way, I think I would 
agree, but I would certainly point out I do not expect to get Iraq 
or Iran or North Korea to agree to our deployment of ballistic mis- 
sile defense. 

I think some of the stability we would hope to achieve in the 
world is precisely from demonstrating to them that their large in- 
vestments in their offensive missile capabilities will come to 
naught. 

Senator Dayton. Regarding Russia, and the pact we have with 
them, in your testimony today you indicate one of the possible vio- 
lators of the ABM Treaty would be the systems integration test, 
which is scheduled for next February, and the treaty requires the 
6-month notification if we are going to unilaterally withdraw from 
it. 

So if I do the arithmetic, that says to me that if you determine 
through what your outlined procedure is today that this test will 
violate the ABM next February, by next month, August, the admin- 
istration will have to notify Russia and the world of its intention 
to withdraw from the ABM Treaty. Is that the kind of timetable 
we are looking at here, respectively? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I believe these are a series of tests that 
we will be conducting. I do not believe we are going to have — if 
there were a determination that this is a treaty problem, I imagine 
we would just wait a little while. Is that the plan, General? 

General Kadish. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. It is a series that begins next February. 
It is a series that raises issues. I do not think we consider that if 
it is a treaty issue, that we would proceed with that particular test, 
and force the issue by next February. 

Senator Dayton. There is another reference to the missile de- 
fense test bed, the construction beginning next spring, as another 
possible violation of the treaty, which again is going to require a 
6-month notification, that would require that notification occur 
sometime in the fall. I guess without quibbling over a particular 
month or another, it seems that this reflects the kind of very accel- 
erated timetable that this testing is proceeding under as it relates 
to the ABM Treaty, and I guess that leads into my question. 

You reference the President’s intention to meet with President 
Putin this week and have reciprocating visits, which I think is com- 
mendable. You also talked in your testimony last week about mov- 
ing beyond the ABM Treaty and setting up this new agreement 
that reflects the new strategic framework. 

In the history of arms control negotiations and agreements, I am 
not aware of any major agreement that has proceeded on the kind 
of accelerated timetable that this would require. I guess I am won- 
dering, are you aware of such a timetable such as this having been 
met in the past, and if not, what makes you think it can be 
achieved this time? 
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Secretary Wolfowitz. Well, the history of arms control agree- 
ments are mostly these protracted negotiations between two heav- 
ily armed, essentially hostile adversaries, the United States and 
the Soviet Union, and you are right, those negotiations took for- 
ever. I participated in a lot of them, and it was reminiscent of root 
canal work, and we are certainly not going to reach an agreement 
early if we approach it in that way. But the premise on which we 
are proceeding is that Russia is not the Soviet Union. 

This is not a potential adversary. It is, in fact, a country that we 
would like to bring into closer partnership with us. It is a potential 
friend, maybe even a potential ally, and I think that is the way we 
want to move forward. 

I must say that if someone envisions a negotiation like the old 
ones with the Soviet Union, and that we will not in any way en- 
counter constraints to the ABM Treaty during the time of a pro- 
tracted negotiation like that, I think, Senator, that really is giving 
the Russians a veto over our program, and that is the dilemma we 
are caught in here. 

I think everyone agrees we need to move forward in missile de- 
fense. We do not want to give the Russians a veto. I think everyone 
agrees also we would like to achieve a cooperative outcome, and I 
think that forces a fairly rapid schedule. 

I would emphasize, too, though I hope this is not where we end 
up, that even in the worst case if we say these are important 
things we have to proceed with them. If we do not yet have an 
agreement but we need to withdraw, that certainly should not be 
the end of negotiations. In fact, most of the negotiations that you 
refer to did not begin from a treaty. They began from an American 
program. In fact, the ABM Treaty itself grew out of a vote in this 
body to move forward with a Safeguard ABM system. 

Senator Dayton. I would agree with you, Mr. Secretary, that we 
certainly do not want to give Russia a veto. On the other hand, 
what seemed to be an agreement that the improvement, or at least 
the retention of global stability is the sine qua non in this arrange- 
ment, so as you say, you are in a delicate situation. It would seem 
that if the actions diplomatically of this administration are such 
that they cause Russia to respond adversarially, rather than coop- 
eratively, that would seriously undermine even the military’s in- 
tent of this undertaking. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. That is a fair point, Senator, but we are 
doing more than trying to achieve an agreement with the Russians. 
We are doing a lot of things that they can observe, and I think 
ought to discourage them from any kind of precipitous or dan- 
gerous reaction. I come back to what I think is really very fun- 
damental, and that is the reductions in our own offensive nuclear 
forces. 

We are already taking some without any protracted negotiations. 
We did not even negotiate a week to remove 50 MIRV’d MX mis- 
siles from our force, nor to remove four Trident submarines, with 
nearly 800 nuclear warheads. We are taking more than 1,000 nu- 
clear warheads out of our force with this budget alone, and it did 
not take a week of negotiations with the Russians. 

I mean, you go back 10 years, when the previous President Bush, 
and I believe it was September — I think it was even September 27 
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of 1991 — announced that we were going to make major reductions 
in both our tactical nuclear forces and our strategic nuclear forces, 
and that we hoped the Russians would reciprocate, within 10 days 
and no negotiations. No first-class tickets to Geneva, not even any 
coach tickets to Geneva, yet within 10 days President Yeltsin and 
President Gorbachev, who was still the president at the time, re- 
sponded positively. 

We did more arms control in those 10 days than in 20 years of 
negotiating with the old Soviet Union, so I think it really is a dif- 
ferent era, and we have a different view of Russia. I hope they real- 
ize that we have a different view of them, and I hope they have 
a different view of the United States. 

Senator Dayton. That is a very good point, sir, and I wish you 
success with that undertaking. 

My time has expired. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Dayton. 

Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. With regard to the 
treaty, I do salute you and the President and others for the consist- 
ent message you have sent to the world that we want to work and 
be responsive and listen and cooperate, but we do have a primary 
responsibility, which is to defend the United States from missile at- 
tack, which you just noted we have no defense for whatsoever. 

We also know that more and more nations are developing a mis- 
sile attack system with the capability of reaching the United 
States, and I am glad, Secretary Wolfowitz, that you are there, 
having served on the bipartisan commission that evaluated this 
problem and reached the conclusion that we did need to deploy a 
national missile defense system, before you became Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

One of the objections that has been raised is that there has been 
this huge increase in spending on national missile defense. There 
has been a 56-percent increase in spending for ballistic missile de- 
fense. I believe that refers primarily to going from President Clin- 
ton’s $5 billion that he planned to spend on ballistic missile defense 
to $8 billion that this administration proposes in its new budget. 

I would like to talk about those numbers a little bit. Under the 
numbers as I calculate them, President Bush in his defense budget, 
including the supplemental this year, has proposed a $38 billion in- 
crease in defense over the last year’s budget, and that is a signifi- 
cant increase for sure, but it does show that the $3 billion increase 
that is alleged here is not as big as some would say. 

I would like to ask a little further, General Kadish, of the $3-bil- 
lion increase from $5 billion to $8 billion that is being proposed 
here. A lot of that is involved with other missile systems that many 
on this committee strongly support, like the Patriot and the 
THAAD, the theater missile defense that has been going on for 
years. 

Can you tell us pretty much where the numbers come out there, 
how much of that $3 billion is not in ballistic missile defense, but 
in the theater and the Patriot-type missiles that all of us agree 
need to be built? 

General Kadish. Senator, I would like to get you the exact fig- 
ures for the record, but as I recall, all but about $800 million to 
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$1 billion of it is in the theater, or dual-use type of systems, but 
I would like to be precise and answer the question for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

In the previous construct of shorter-range theater missile defense and longer- 
range missile defense, the following budgets are requested. All funds are requested 
in BMDO’s budget except where noted. Programs marked with an asterisk are split 
evenly between the two categories as their efforts apply to both. 

FISCAL YEAR 2002 AMENDED BUDGET REQUEST 
[In millions of dollars] 



Short and Medium 
Range 

Long Range 


1 784 



1 74 



2 395 



923 



66 



3,285 


Sea-Based Midcourse (NTW) 

596 

60 


105 


Airborne Laser* 

205 

205 

Space-Based Laser project * 

85 

85 

SBIRS L * 

210 

210 

Advanced Technology* 

56 

57 

International programs* 

38 

37 

Systems Engineering* 

410 

411 

Total 

3,842 

4,455 


1 In Army budget. 

2 In Navy budget. 


Senator Sessions. So we are really talking about, in terms of 
ballistic missile defense, no more than half of the $3 billion, maybe 
less, actually going into the development of a Ballistic Missile De- 
fense program. 

General Kadish. Under the old definitions, that is heading in the 
right direction. We are trying to define this as a system now, a lay- 
ered system. 

Senator Sessions. I know you see it correctly as one system and 
not a series of systems, but many here say, well, we approved thea- 
ter, we approved Patriot, but we do not approve ballistic. When you 
look at those numbers, that is not much, when you take $1.5 billion 
out of the $30 billion increase President Bush has proposed, we are 
talking about 5 percent or less of his increase going to missile de- 
fense, and that is not reckless spending, in my view. Am I far 
wrong from that, Secretary Wolfowitz? Do you see it that way? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I see it that way, and we can try to get 
you precise numbers. 

I do know that just the PAC-3 increase alone is $750 million, the 
Navy area-wide is $396 million, so that is $1.3 billion that is exclu- 
sively for shorter-range systems. We are trying to get away from 
this national and theater, but there is shorter-range and longer- 
range. 

I think to understand precisely what General Kadish said a few 
minutes ago, there is a large chunk of it that is applicable to short, 
intermediate, and long-range. You can improve better radars, you 
have Airborne Lasers, there are a whole variety of things that will 
intercept missiles of a variety of ranges, so I think it is probably 
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roughly correct that there is between $1 and $2 billion that is ex- 
clusively for shorter-range, including two programs I mentioned, 
and between $1 and $2 billion that is exclusively for longer range, 
and the rest is dual applicable. I can get you the exact numbers. 

Senator Sessions. That would represent less than 1 percent of 
the total defense budget of $300-plus billion. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. $1 billion would be one-third of 1 percent. 

Senator Sessions. As you had concluded, the President and Sec- 
retary of Defense, and really the President announced it during the 
campaign, that he considered having a national defense system to 
be a national priority. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. It is, Senator, and it is a defense priority. 
The threats that we are talking about, if they were effective and 
we had no ability to cope with them, could render all of the rest 
of our investment in defense capabilities useless, and that is why 
hostile countries, I think, are investing so much money in their 
own offensive capabilities. 

Senator Sessions. So hostile countries are investing in attack 
missiles, missiles that eventually, as they improve them, can reach 
the United States, and oddly, they are the ones that are opposed 
to us building a national missile defense, and our allies, Israel and 
Taiwan and Japan and other countries, are very interested and 
supportive, or at least are interested and generally supportive of 
what we are doing, is that not correct? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I think you find, Senator, the closer they 
are to the threat, the more supportive they are. 

Senator Sessions. Well, I am not surprised that nations like 
some of our adversaries would be opposed to this, because we 
would be denying them a capability of intimidation and even attack 
that they presently think they can have in the years to come. 

My time is up. I just would like to say that I thank you for the 
courage to confront this issue openly and talk about it plainly, and 
to recognize that the treaty does contemplate completely that we 
would not have a national missile defense system. There is no need 
to try gimmicks to get around it. Let us confront it. Let us work 
with the Russians and our European allies and others, and see if 
we cannot improve, and establish a way to get around that, and 
build what we need to build for America. 

Thank you for your work. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Sessions. 

Senator Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, I want 
to thank the Secretary and the General for being here today and 
to extend my congratulations on a successful test. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to get your take on the Russia-China 
agreement that was just announced during the last day or so re- 
garding either the ABM Treaty or an ABM Treaty. Is there any au- 
thority for them to do that, for Russia to do this under the existing 
treaty, to add unilaterally, or is this a separate treaty arrangement 
without regard to our treaty with the former Soviet Union and oth- 
ers? 

I guess the question really is, is this sort of a tacit or de facto 
veto of what we are attempting to do with the missile defense sys- 
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tem as it relates to our treaty with the former Soviet Union, which 
is in question, and finally, were we aware that this was going to 
this treaty, or that this agreement, if not a treaty, between Russia 
and China was imminent? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Senator, we were definitely aware they 
were likely to sign a treaty of friendship during this meeting. I 
have to confess I have not yet seen it, and I do not know that we 
have the exact text of what they have signed. 

Senator Ben Nelson. But it is outside of the agreement that we 
have with the former Soviet Union which is in question. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Well, I think it has no direct bearing on 
the ABM Treaty. I think what it does indicate is, at least if one 
thinks about what the Russians are doing here, first of all, they 
have a 12,000 mile border with China, and they have good reason 
to try to have good relations with that country. 

Second, we know that in relationships like this, countries try to 
use their relationship with another country to try to get some le- 
verage in another negotiation, and this clearly is intended to get 
some leverage with us, and we know outside of that arrangement, 
and frankly much more disturbing, that the Russians are selling a 
number of military systems to China that some day I think they 
may come to regret. 

There is no direct connection to the ABM Treaty, and I think we 
can reach the kind of understanding we are hoping to reach with 
the Russians consistent with their having a treaty of friendship 
with China. 

Senator Ben Nelson. So you do not see this as a de facto veto 
of our efforts to move forward without regard to an agreement with 
Russia. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I do not think it is a veto. I think it prob- 
ably is, among other things, intended by the Russians to give them 
more negotiating leverage, but it certainly does not give them a 
veto. 

Senator Ben Nelson. At least it may be in part sending a mes- 
sage. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. It may be, yes. 

Senator Ben Nelson. I want to thank you for your patience, or 
at least your appearance of patience. When I keep trying to bore 
in on some definitional things so I know whether we are moving 
from development to deployment, I am really trying to figure out 
whether there is a difference, or if it is a matter of shades of gray. 

I get a little concerned when we begin to lump all defense sys- 
tems together — theater as well as intercontinental — as layered, be- 
cause I am not sure where one shade of gray begins and the other 
ends. Maybe that is the fair way to do it, but it is a harder way 
for a person such as myself to analyze where we are, and I was 
taken by General Radish’s comment that there is a long road 
ahead. 

At least on a road, if I am looking at a map, I know from point 
A to point B the points in between. I cannot determine for myself 
right now the points in between from development to deployment. 
Sometimes I think we are definitionally encumbered here, and it 
makes it more difficult for somebody such as myself. Is it a defini- 
tional difference, or is there a real difference? 
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I need to know whether Fort Greely is a test bed becoming an 
operational facility, not whether the decision has been made to do 
that, but is it a very short step? Is it a very short shade of gray 
difference from being a test bed to an operational entity? That is 
what I am really trying to get my arms around as we go through 
this. 

I applaud the test. I think it was exceptional that it was success- 
ful, but I am still concerned about not knowing the difference be- 
tween development and deployment. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Well, we can come to the treaty part of it, 
or try to, if you like, in a minute, but I think the important thing, 
when we are engaged in a weapons system development for us, and 
the General can elaborate on this, there is a very important dif- 
ference between the development stage and the deployment stage, 
and there are very important hurdles you have to cross to get to 
the point of a deployment. 

When you do a deployment you have multiyear plans for how you 
are going to spend the money and what the total system is going 
to look like at the end, whereas when you are doing development, 
by definition, you are feeling your way. You do one test to see 
where you go with the next test. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Is that correct? Excuse me. Is that pretty 
much where we are right now with this missile defense system? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. It is, but I think if I take an example from 
a different arena, maybe you will realize that it is not an effort to 
be obscure that is causing the obscurity here. 

We had a system in development called Joint Surveillance and 
Target Attack Radar System (JSTARS), which gave us this remark- 
able ability to track moving vehicles on the ground, and we had no 
deployment plans for it. It was not far enough along. It had not 
been proven out. 

Then suddenly, Saddam Hussein invaded Kuwait, and we needed 
emergency capability to track vehicles on the ground, and the deci- 
sion was made that even though JSTARS had not met the require- 
ments that we would normally impose to do a multiyear procure- 
ment to send it to a war, we sent it to a war, and it had a great 
deal of operational capability. 

Senator Ben Nelson. In a theater layer. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. What we are talking about in Alaska is 
something like that. It is a test bed. It will be used to improve our 
knowledge of how the system works, but it is a test bed designed 
with the thought in mind that if it works as well as we hope it will 
work, it could have a rudimentary operational capability. 

Senator Ben Nelson. So the theater capability we are looking at 
right now from this test bed could develop into intercontinental ca- 
pacity, is that fair to say? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I would put it just slightly differently, but 
I think the idea is the same, that this developmental capability 
could become, with very little modification, an operational capabil- 
ity. 

Senator Ben Nelson. My time has expired. Thank you very 
much. I appreciate you both being here. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Nelson. 

Senator Bunning. 
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Senator Bunning. First of all, I would like to ask that my open- 
ing statement be put into the record. 

Chairman Levin. It will be. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Bunning follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator Jim Bunning 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen, thank you for appearing before us again. 
I would like to begin by congratulating you on a successful test this last weekend. 

The defense of our Nation from all kinds of threats is the most important respon- 
sibility of government. Ballistic missiles, and the weapons they carry, contain a 
threat of destruction so terrible that ballistic missile defense must be our first prior- 
ity in protecting this Nation. 

During the 1980s when President Reagan wanted to deploy intermediate range 
ballistic missiles in Europe, many resisted, believing that it would be provocative 
to the Soviet Union. The result, as we all know, was that we were able to convince 
the Soviets to remove all of their intermediate range missiles, in exchange for re- 
moving ours. 

The world is very different today than it was then. Russia is not our enemy, and 
we are not proposing to deploy an offensive system, as President Reagan did. We 
are going to deploy a defensive system, that will protect our citizens from the threat 
of a rogue nation or of an accidental launch. 

Our missile defense system will not threaten the Russian’s strategic capabilities. 
Once they know that to be true, they will accept our program, and perhaps wish 
to work with us to establish their own. The only people who should be upset by our 
defensive shield, are those who might one day wish to threaten us with their mis- 
siles. 

It is important to remember that arms control treaties exist because they improve 
the security of both parties to that treaty. When the strategic situation changes, as 
it has since the end of the Cold War, and those treaties hinder security rather than 
strengthen it, then they serve no further purpose. This is clearly the case with the 
ABM Treaty. 

Gentlemen, I realize that we have a long way to go to protect our country from 
this threat, but we will never get there unless we continue to press forward. 

Senator Bunning. I congratulate you, General and Mr. Sec- 
retary, for the successful test that we had last Saturday. It is a 
step in the right direction, obviously. To succeed is better than fail- 
ing, and to move one step forward in the missile defense program 
is very important at this point in time. 

A question for Secretary Wolfowitz. Russia is actually located a 
lot closer to a large number of countries that are developing ballis- 
tic missile technology. They are closer than we are. It would seem 
to me that the threat to their nation is at least as great as the 
threat to ours. If that is the case, then it would seem to be in their 
national interest to develop national missile defense also. Do you 
feel that a limited national missile defense is in Russia’s national 
interest, as well as ours? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I do absolutely, Senator, and if you will 
indulge me for a minute, we had talks with the Russians 9 years 
ago. In the summer of 1992 Dennis Ross led a delegation to Mos- 
cow and met with Foreign Minister Mamyedov. One of the things 
they addressed specifically was the situation of the threat of third 
countries to both of us, and the impression our people had at the 
time was that there was a great deal of Russian interest in the pos- 
sible danger to themselves from these capabilities, and at one point 
in the discussions, the subject came up. 

The Russian side said, well, what would you Americans do if you 
had a missile defense capability in space and one of these third 
countries launched a missile at us, and the American side said, 
well, if we could, we would shoot it down, and this was the moment 
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at which people were falling asleep in this hot room, and they sud- 
denly woke up. The Russians were, I think, quite surprised, pleas- 
antly surprised that in this new world we would see a threat to 
them from third countries as something we would like to help them 
defend against. 

We talk about a new strategic framework with Russia. We do not 
just mean amendments to the ABM Treaty, we mean a different 
kind of approach to the whole subject. I think it would include, 
Senator, along the lines of your question, every effort to work coop- 
eratively on improving missile defenses, because it is not in the in- 
terest of the United States — and let me repeat this — it is not in the 
interest of the United States or Russia to be vulnerable to limited 
missile attack from any direction. I do not believe it is in the inter- 
est of Russia for the United States to be vulnerable to limited mis- 
sile attack. I believe that we have more to do working together to 
cooperate in dealing with that than in trying to work around the 
edges of a 1972 treaty between two hostile adversaries. 

Senator Bunning. I would like to follow up. Would you charac- 
terize the fiscal year 2002 testing program as being the first step 
in developing a missile defense system that is more concerned 
about being successful than being in compliance with an outdated 
treaty from 1972 which does not take into account modern threats? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I think this is the first time that the Sec- 
retary of Defense — and General Kadish I guess should be the wit- 
ness here — when Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld said, I want you 
to develop the best possible development program to move as rap- 
idly as we can to explore these technologies and be in a position 
to deploy. Do not worry about the ABM Treaty. If there are ABM 
Treaty issues, you through your compliance review group will bring 
them to me, but I will resolve them. I think that was the first time 
you had that guidance, is that not correct, General? 

General Kadish. Certainly during my tenure, yes. 

Senator Bunning. Let me ask the General a follow-up, then. The 
Clinton administration designed its ballistic missile program 
around the goal of ensuring compliance with the ABM Treaty. As 
a result, it only pursued technologies that would not violate the 
treaty, rather than pursuing technologies that had the best chance 
of working. 

Unlike the previous administration, I actually want to see a mis- 
sile defense system that works. The current RDT&E program pur- 
sues a number of different technologies that the previous adminis- 
tration did not. Do you believe that the structure of the current 
program provides the most likely chance of developing a system, or 
a group of systems that can actually defend the American people? 

General Kadish. I do, Senator, and that is the basic thrust of the 
multilayered system approach, because we have to consider mobile 
systems, sea-based and others, in order to achieve that, which do 
have treaty implications. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Senator, in fairness, the last administra- 
tion did submit in its last budget a request for money for the 
Shemya radar, which, as a matter of fact, would have been a viola- 
tion of the ABM Treaty. They were prepared at least in that area 
to move forward, but I think constrained the program artificially 
with a variety of technologies that General Kadish is pursuing that 
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I think were kept off of the table because of their treaty implica- 
tions. 

Senator Bunning. One last question. It is about the ground- 
based interceptors and radars in Alaska. Please, please explain to 
me — and I know you have tried to explain to many others — the ad- 
vantage gained for the program by that placement. I mean, is it 
specifically to counter North Korea, or is it specifically to develop 
and test the technology? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Let me try, since I am not the technician, 
and then the technician can correct it, but as I have understood the 
explanations, and it made sense to me, in order to move beyond 
kind of rudimentary capability that was demonstrated in the test 
Saturday night that you saw the film strip on, in order to begin to 
introduce the sort of real-world complications that I think Senator 
Akaka referred to with multiple decoys and multiple angles, longer 
ranges, in other words, in order to be more realistic, you need a dif- 
ferent test bed, a more dispersed test bed. 

Alaska allows us that geometry. It also puts it in a place where 
that test bed will ultimately begin to be the basis of an operational 
capability, and it is a philosophy of, if we are going to spend this 
much money on a test bed, let us have it be in a place where it 
could also become operational, rather than deliberately put it some- 
where where it cannot be operational, and then have to reproduce 
that whole expenditure somewhere else. 

General Kadish. I would agree wholeheartedly with that. That is 
exactly why we chose to do it this way. Instead of building it twice, 
we build it once, basically. 

Senator Bunning. My time has expired. I want to thank you 
both for your straightforward answers, and Godspeed. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Cleland. 

Senator Cleland. Mr. Secretary, are you on track for deploying 
a national missile defense system by 2004? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Senator, I am not sure what on-track 
means, and you may not have been here when General Kadish ex- 
plained, with this test bed in Alaska, if things worked well we 
would have expect to have in the time frame 2004 to 2006 some 
rudimentary capability to set up an operational system, but it is 
rudimentary. It is not something I would call a national missile de- 
fense system. It is not a long-term procurement. 

Senator Cleland. Will that violate the ABM Treaty? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. That would surely violate the ABM Trea- 
ty- 

Senator Cleland. How much will that system cost? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. What is the test bed, General? 

General Kadish. The test bed itself, or a larger system? 

Senator Cleland. How much will this system, this rudimentary 
system deployed between 2004 and 2006, that violates the ABM 
Treaty, how much will it cost? 

General Kadish. I would like to be precise for the record, but as 
I remember the number, the physical emplacement of the test bed 
is about $750 million out of the budget for the development pro- 
gram. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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The 2004 RDT&E test bed provides a development test bed consisting of an up- 
graded Cobra Dane radar in Alaska as a surrogate for the planned Upgraded Early 
Warning Radar (UEWR) capability, initial In-Flight Interceptor Communications 
System (IFICS), and Battle Management Command Control and Communications 
(BMC 3 ) capability, five silos, Command Launch Equipment (CLE), and software up- 
grades. Up to five ground-based interceptors using the Payload Launch Vehicle Plus 
(PLV+) booster, which is comprised of the current test configuration booster plus a 
Minuteman (MM) II first stage, could be installed expeditiously to provide a contin- 
gency defense if needed in the fiscal year 2004 to 2006 timeframe. 

In fiscal year 2002, BMDO is developing the test bed with RDT&E funding exclu- 
sively. 

• Total fiscal year 2002 = $786,485 million 

Major Fiscal Year 2002 Test Bed Activities include: 

• Initiate development of five PLV+ interceptors ($305,444 million) 

• Initiate upgrades to Cobra Dane radar ($55,000 million) 

• Execute test program ($98,500 million) 

• Initiate Kodiak Island target/interceptor launch facility modifications 

($21,700 million) 

• Kwajalein Missile Range upgrades ($6,000 million) 

• Accelerate BMC 3 development and installation ($17,020 million) 

• Initiate facility construction activities at Fort Greely ($273,121 million) 

• Efforts to mitigate community impacts at Fort Greely ($9,700 million) 

Senator Cleland. I am not talking about the development pro- 
gram. I am talking about the total system here that you are going 
to deploy that will violate the ABM Treaty, that you are going to 
deploy this rudimentary system between 2004 and 2006. You can- 
not tell me it is going to cost just $750 million. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Senator, that is why it is a very rudi- 
mentary capability. If you wanted to turn it into a full national 
missile defense capability, it would be more money, more time, and 
a whole different set of decisions. 

Senator Cleland. We are spending $3 billion just to test out this 
rudimentary system here. Next year, it will be more money, and 
the year after that. I mean, what is the total cost of the system, 
to deploy it, that will violate the ABM Treaty? Do you know? 

General Kadish. I would have to get the actual number. I do not 
know off the top of my head, but the number was in 2002 not the 
total cost, nor the life cycle, nor any of the other ways we defined 
it that I just referred to. 

Senator Cleland. It seems like before we walk down this road 
here over the next 4 or 5 years, we ought to have a sense of the 
total cost of the system. Can either one of you share that with us? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. We will get you something for the record, 
Senator. 

Senator Cleland. You do not know now? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I do not know the outyear cost. 

Senator Cleland. Well, I think the costs are obvious. As to the 
fall-out from what this effort will do in violating the ABM Treaty, 
the fall-out has already produced an amazing picture. 

We have driven the Russians and the Chinese into the arms of 
one another. According to the New York Times the Russians and 
the Chinese joined to oppose a missile shield for the U.S., and one 
Russian commentator pointed out that it was, “an act of friendship 
against America”. 

It was a chilling picture for me, because the last act of friendship 
between Russia and China against America they got involved with, 
I was a part of. It was called the Vietnam War, and I almost got 
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killed by a Russian 122 millimeter rocket in 1968, and so this is 
a chilling photograph for me. I think it should be chilling for all 
of us to understand the impact of what we are doing here. We have 
a cost associated with this effort, and this is just phase 1, if you 
might want to indicate it, of that cost. 

Politically, I think it makes the world less secure, and it is pain- 
fully obvious what the Russians are going to do. Two years ago I 
sat in a meeting with Senator Levin and Senator Lugar, one of the 
authors of the Nunn-Lugar program which this administration is 
underfunding by over $100 million, I might add, and sat in the 
presence of the former director of the Russian rocket forces, and 2 
years ago he told us that if you deploy a national missile defense 
system, we will not build more rockets, we will just MIRV our war- 
heads. We will go from 8 warheads per missile to 12. 

I think that makes the world less secure. It is painfully obvious 
that the Chinese, not only with this friendship pact with the Rus- 
sians, but they are going to go on their own and build more mis- 
siles. It seems to me that makes the world less secure, so I think 
there is a price exacted here, whatever the actual total in dollars 
to us. 

Now, in testimony last Thursday, General Kadish stated that 
your missile defense proposal has no milestones by which to meas- 
ure progress. At the Frontier Institute last Friday, Secretary 
Rumsfeld said, “We do not have a proposed architecture. All we 
have is a series of very interesting research and development and 
testing programs”. 

In fiscal year 2001, the entire Department of Defense budget is 
$9 billion for basic research and development, $9 billion for basic 
research and development in all of DOD. You are now proposing 
to spend $8 billion on missile defense research and development 
alone. How can you, Mr. Secretary, justify spending $8 billion on 
missile defense if you have no milestones, requirements, or archi- 
tecture in mind? If you do not know where you are going, how can 
you know what it will cost? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I think that is the essence of development 
programs. We are not setting up an architecture until we know 
what we can do. We do not think we should spend enormous 
amounts of money on architectures until the technology has been 
proven. We are pursuing a great deal of research and development, 
and we think the total in this year’s budget is $47 billion, of which 
this is a very important piece. 

I do not know if you were in the room when the subject was dis- 
cussed. A good deal of that $8 billion you referred to is either exclu- 
sively theater missile defense or dual use, theater and long-range 
missile defense. The portion that is exclusively for long-range mis- 
sile defense is a very small fraction of that $8 billion, and I think 
a very necessary fraction. 

General Kadish. Senator, I might add that when we referred to 
specific major defense procurement milestones, it is true we do not 
have those right now, but that does not mean that we do not have 
plans, and we are developing criteria to move forward on a very 
disciplined way on a development program. We do and will have 
those. How they lead to specific procurement and deployment mile- 
stones, however is yet to be determined. 
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Senator Cleland. My time is up, but the Chiefs have identified 
some $32 billion in unfunded requirements, and part of that is still 
making up the precision weapons inventory that we expended more 
on. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Cleland. 

Senator Allard. 

Senator Allard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I would first of 
all like to thank the Ranking Republican, Senator Warner, for his 
comments at the start of the hearing, and I would also like to con- 
gratulate General Kadish and everyone who was involved on what 
appears to be a very successful Saturday evening. 

I know you were all under a great deal of pressure, and I can 
think back 2 years ago where you had a failure due to a fogging 
over of the optical system from the cooling equipment. It seems to 
me you learned something from that, and the last failure we had 
here, where you had a failure of a system we have been using over 
and over. It just proved to us again we are dealing with a machine, 
and even the best designed machines sometimes surprise you. 

As you indicated in your comments, this is a long journey. It is 
step-by-step, but at least I am pleased that we completed the steps 
still standing up, and I think that if this had been a failure we 
probably would have had a great deal more attendance at this com- 
mittee meeting today, so I want to congratulate you on where you 
stepped forward this last weekend. 

During Thursday’s hearing, I had a question regarding the test, 
and the ABM compliance review, and I stated that the compliance 
review group certified a test on June 30, 2000, and I believe I made 
a misstatement in that I said the test itself took place on June 8 
of 2000. I want to correct that for the record, because the certifi- 
cation actually took place on June 30, with the test taking place 
on July 8, and so then I want to restate my question for the record. 

Does the process to determine the compliance of program activi- 
ties during this budget cycle differ significantly from the process 
used in past years? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I believe it does, Senator, in that in past 
years they would assess events, and frequently sort of go down to 
the wire back and forth with the developers, and the fundamental 
premise was, if anything was ultimately decided to violate the 
ABM Treaty, they would not do it. 

Since then we have told General Kadish to proceed differently, 
to proceed with the most aggressive possible development, and that 
means we have asked them to surface compliance issues much ear- 
lier in the process. So we are trying now to change the process so 
instead of last-minute determinations we get notification well in 
advance of 6 months of the actual event. 

Senator Allard. So in other words, have we deviated from the 
same budget process as the compliance vetting procedures, as we 
have done in the past? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. No, we have not. 

Senator Allard. That is the question. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. No. We are applying the same compliance 
standards. We are just trying to apply them much earlier, because 
we realize that we are consciously in a zone where we 
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Senator Allard. You are bringing it up appropriately for discus- 
sion. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Correct. 

Senator Allard. But then your fiscal year budget for 1999, and 
the fiscal year budget for the year 2000 budget request, that was 
not certified by the compliance review group before the President 
submitted it, was it? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I do not believe any of the previous budg- 
ets were, and the budget for last year included an event that I do 
not think anybody disputes would be a treaty-violating event, and 
that would have been the construction of the radar in Shemya in 
Alaska, which we decided not to proceed with. 

Senator Allard. Thank you. It has been suggested that because 
the Department of Defense cannot say for certain now whether the 
testing activities you plan are compliant with the ABM Treaty the 
Senate cannot approve the budget, but my understanding is that 
compliance determinations are almost never made well in advance 
of a test or other activity, and that it is virtually impossible to do 
so because the plans often change right up to the time of the test. 

Now, my question is, is that a fair description, characterization 
of the process? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Senator, that is a fair description of the 
process, and obviously if you get within the 6-month limit and you 
are under the treaty, it is law and we will follow it, and therefore, 
if at the last minute we discover a compliance problem we will fix 
the event to comply, but we have simply for the first time now 
tried to make sure the compliance process surfaces these problems 
earlier, and as I pointed out, and I do not mind repeating it, last 
year’s budget included events that would have been judged to be 
noncompliant, and there was never an issue about that. 

Senator Allard. General Kadish, your organization prepared in- 
formation for another Senator not on this committee regarding 
compliance determinations for various tests that have occurred 
over the years, and I would like to highlight some of those for the 
record. 

For example, you conducted integrated flight test 1, or IFT-1, 
which was the first test of the exoatmospheric kill vehicle, on Janu- 
ary 16, 1997, but compliance was not certified until December 20, 
1996. 

Another example, you pointed out the technical critical measure- 
ments program, or TCMP flight 2A, was not certified until Septem- 
ber 14 — I mean, February 14, 1996, just 8 days before it occurred. 

Also, the risk reduction flight test 1 for what was then the Na- 
tional Missile Defense Program was certified 3 days before it oc- 
curred in 1997, and then a second risk reduction flight was cer- 
tified just 2 days before it was conducted a month later. 

Another example is the test of the NMD prototype radar was not 
certified until August 31, 1998, less than 3 weeks before it oc- 
curred. 

The first test of the Navy theater- wide missile was certified No- 
vember 2, 1999, for a November 20 flight. The IFT number 3 for 
the national missile defense system, which was the first successful 
intercept attempt, was certified on September 28, 1999, just 4 days 
before the test. 
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The IFT 4 was certified 12 days before the test took place on 
January 18, 2000. 

The certification IFT 5 was issued 8 days before that test last 
summer, but the certification actually had to be modified on July 
7, the day before the test, because of changes in the test plan. 

Is it not the case that the certification for Saturday night’s test 
was also modified 1 day before, on Friday, July 13, because of 
changes in the test plan, and I would like to follow that first ques- 
tion up with a second question. It seems, then, it is not unusual 
at all to be uncertain about whether a planned test activity con- 
flicts with the ABM Treaty until shortly before the test occurs. 
Would you agree with that? 

General Kadish. I would agree with that, Senator. Under the 
process we have been using, and I believe those dates are correct, 
I would have to check them in detail, but even the Saturday’s flight 
had a modification, as you pointed out. 

[The information follows:] 

The first Navy Theater Wide Control Test Vehicle Test was certified September 
3, 1997, for a September 26, 1997, flight. 

IFT 4 was certified 12 days before the test took place on January 18, 2000, and 
was modified on January 14, 2000, because of changes in the test plan. 

Senator Allard. I hope I have stated those situations correctly. 
If for some reason we disagree, let me know, and I will correct it 
for the record. 

I want to thank you for the response, Mr. Chairman. I see my 
time has expired. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Allard. Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. General Kadish, con- 
gratulations on your successful intercept over the weekend. 

Mr. Secretary, if I could pursue for a moment a response you 
gave to Senator Allard with respect to compliance immediately 
prior to a test event. You said that if at that late period it was non- 
compliant, in your words you would fix the event to comply. Is that 
your approach to all of these potential tests going forward, that you 
would endeavor to fix the event to comply in all cases? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. If you are under the ABM Treaty you 
have no choice, and in fact, frankly, it is not the right way to go 
about optimally pursuing a development program. It means that 
you come up with something you say may be the optimal test pro- 
gram, and the lawyers say, whoops, it does not comply, and you 
have to drop it. That is why we are trying to alert the senior deci- 
sionmakers early, and well in advance of 6 months before the 
event, if we think we see something that will definitely raise a 
compliance issue. But once you are within that 6-month window, 
if you are still within the treaty, then you have no choice. 

Senator Reed. You could fix the test to comply, you could violate 
the treaty, or you could simply postpone the test for 6 months plus 
a day. Those to me are the three options. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. We have ruled out violating the treaty. 

Senator Reed. So as we go forward, the real choice you will have 
when these events are scheduled and you discover they are non- 
compliant, or you think they are noncompliant, is to fix it or to 
postpone the event, or announce you are withdrawing from the 
treaty. 
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Secretary Wolfowitz. I think that is correct. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

General Kadish, last year I understand the Defense Department 
canceled the Navy theater- wide block 1 program in order to pursue 
the more capable block 2 variant. I gather the decision was driven 
not only by technical shortcomings with block 1, but because the 
planned quantity of 40 block 1 ships and Navy block 1 missiles was 
insufficient. The proposed budget we are discussing today asked for 
$410 million in the 2002 budget for Navy theater-wide, yet this ef- 
fort is apparently focused once again on deploying a block 1 version 
of the system. Could you explain the funding? Will it go to block 
1 and, if so, why, since there apparently was a decision previously 
to step away from that system. 

General Kadish. Well, Senator Reed, to the best of my knowl- 
edge there was no formal decision to step away from Navy theater 
block 1. There was an analysis that we did under the approach of 
where we were trying to do procurement and development at the 
same time, that it might be more economical and beneficial to go 
beyond block 1 in that framework. 

Now, under this layered approach that we are pursuing for these 
classes of missiles, the development of the block 1 and the comple- 
tion of the intercept program that underlies that is certainly a via- 
ble part of our development program, and we want to aggressively 
pursue that. It does not mean that we will actually procure these 
types of systems. It depends on the development program and the 
results of the test. 

Senator Reed. But you are pursuing block one for the potential 
deployment, for a potential deployment? 

General Kadish. To the degree that the Aegis interceptor pro- 
gram represents a block 1, we are, and I know I cut that fine, but 
that is an important distinction. 

Senator Reed. That is not only fine, that is metaphysical, I 
guess. Is it fair to say, though, that there were technical questions 
raised about the capability of the system, and also a question 
raised about the availability of sufficient platforms that could force 
you to seriously reevaluate block 1 last year that now you are ag- 
gressively moving toward a block 1 potential deployment? 

General Kadish. Both of those cases we are pursuing are test 
programs, and what I am saying is, the decision to pursue that 
from a procurement program will not be taken until we get suffi- 
cient test data. 

Senator Reed. Let me move to the THAAD system, which is a 
system, I believe, that has great potential, and I am strongly sup- 
portive of. It is a fundamentally sound system, I believe, but it is 
plagued by tests which some people ascribe to a mentality that 
puts the schedule ahead of really looking at quality control and im- 
portant fundamentals. 

Last year, I understand the Defense Department considered ac- 
celerating THAAD but decided not to, since it felt the program was 
at a prudent pace, with acceptable technical risk. Again, the pro- 
posed budget adds $224 million to THAAD’s program for 2002 for 
program acceleration. Once again, are we in a situation where ex- 
perience told us to slow down, but politics are telling us to speed 
up? 
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General Kadish. No, Senator. In that particular case the money 
to “accelerate THAAD” is designed to buy more test hardware early 
on and take a risk that we will be successful. 

We do not intend to change the structure of our current program 
from a very risk-handling approach, where we are very deliberate 
on ground tests and on redesign of THAAD, but instead provide the 
money to more aggressively test the program, and take the idea 
that should it be successful we would have test assets to actually 
put in an emergency situation, and thereby accelerate that capabil- 
ity if we should deem it capable. There is no intent to speed up or 
eliminate or cut corners in that program, and that is something 
that I am going to watch very carefully that we do not do across 
a broad spectrum. We cannot afford it. 

Senator Reed. SBIRS-Low is being transferred from the Air 
Force responsibility to your responsibility. The current estimate of 
life cycle cost, about $20 billion or so. That is an estimate, and also 
you have indicated how critical it is to your national missile de- 
fense plans. Do you have a good idea at this point of how much 
SBIRS-Low will cost? 

General Kadish. We have a generalized estimate, as you point 
out, that varies to some degree up to $20 billion. I think we have 
to get through the next few years of the competition and design ac- 
tivity to really nail that down, and so I think we are 18 months 
to 2 years out from really understanding what the long-term cost 
will be, and then it would only be an estimate, based on where we 
are. 

Senator Reed. My time has expired. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
Thank you, General. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Reed. 

Senator Collins. 

Senator Collins. Mr. Secretary, you testified that the adminis- 
tration is pursuing two parallel tracks, that first you are pursuing 
an accelerated research and development and testing program, and 
second, the administration is engaged in discussions with Russia 
on a new security framework. If the Senate were to significantly re- 
duce the money in this budget for missile defense, what would be 
the impact on the President’s attempts to achieve a new strategic 
framework with Russia? Would it lessen the chances of success in 
your judgment? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Senator, I think it would lessen it sub- 
stantially, because I do think our ability to reach an understanding 
with Russia is going to depend in considerable part on their sense 
that we are moving forward. We are ready to move forward to- 
gether. We would like to do it in a way that is cooperative, but if 
they feel that if they drag their feet we will not move forward at 
all, they might well prefer to drag their feet. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, Senator Inhofe raised a common criticism of mis- 
sile defense that I want to pursue further with you. Critics of mis- 
sile defense repeatedly contend that the United States faces a far 
greater threat from the so-called suitcase terrorist than from ballis- 
tic missile attacks from a rogue nation. 

It is my understanding that last year the United States spent 
about $11 billion on counterterrorism programs, and that this is 
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about twice the amount that was dedicated to pursuing missile de- 
fense. Is the administration continuing a significant investment in 
counterterrorism programs while continuing the accelerated re- 
search and development of missile defense? 

In other words, is this not a false choice, and in fact we are pur- 
suing aggressively counterterrorism measures while pursuing the 
research for our missile defense? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I think it is, Senator, and I do not have 
a sufficiently good crystal ball to say which is the more likely one, 
and frankly, I have spoken to a lot of intelligence analysts. I do not 
think their crystal balls are perfect, either. 

I do know that the countries hostile to the United States are in- 
vesting a lot of money in both efforts, and probably, if you look at 
their budgets, they are investing more in ballistic missiles, just be- 
cause it is an expensive program. I think they understand that it 
is one of our weaknesses. It is, as I said, the one Iraqi capability 
we underestimated during the Gulf War, but I think it is a false 
choice. 

I think we have to pursue efforts in both directions, but I think 
before you came I was pointing out that these are both threats. 
They should both be taken seriously, but when I think about it, 
what is different about the two is, number one, we have some capa- 
bility against the terrorist threat today. We intercepted people com- 
ing in from Canada during the Millennium event. We have aggres- 
sive counterintelligence programs that disrupt efforts when we can. 

It is not 100 percent perfect, or we would not have had the Cole 
catastrophe, but we are actively engaged in — we have some ability 
to protect ourselves. We have no ability to protect ourselves against 
ballistic missiles. 

Second, and this is the reason we have no ability, or part of the 
reason we have no ability to protect against ballistic missiles, we 
have a treaty prohibiting us from doing so. There is no treaty pro- 
hibiting us from working against terrorist attacks, and we would 
never contemplate signing them. 

Senator Collins. General, I would like to switch gears and ask 
you a couple of questions about the Arrow weapons system which 
is being developed jointly by the United States and Israel, and 
would provide Israel with a capability to defend against short to 
medium-range ballistic missiles. 

Last year, Congress provided $95.2 million for the Arrow pro- 
gram. Could you tell me what you propose for funding for the 
Arrow this year, and whether or not you will be supporting the 
Arrow system improvement plan which Congress initiated last 
year? 

General Kadish. In the fiscal year 2002 budget, if I recall the 
numbers correctly, we complete the purchase of the Arrow third 
battery and finish our commitment there, and I think the dollars 
associated with that and interoperability type activities amount to 
somewhere around $50 million. 

We have also proposed a $20-million addition over and above 
those activities for further allocation to either the ASIP program or 
the improvement program, or for other activities that might be 
deemed beneficial, so we have added basically $20 million to our 
commitment for 2002. 
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Senator Collins. It is my understanding that there is also co- 
operation underway with Israel in examining the possibility of an 
intercept in the boost phase over the course of the last several 
years, and that Israel has proposed a new joint boost phase launch- 
er intercept program. Do you have a judgment of the feasibility of 
the Israeli program, and does your office intend to work with Israel 
on the boost phase launcher intercept program? 

General Kadish. We have been in discussions with Israel over 
that particular effort, and I believe, if I am not mistaken, we have 
sent a report to Congress, I think last year, over the feasibility as- 
sessments that we put together for that, and I can provide that for 
the record, if you like. 

[The information follows:] 

Report to Congressional Defense Committees On Joint U.S.-Israel Boost 
Phase Intercept-Attack Operations Using Unmanned Aerial Vehicles — 15 
April 2000 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Purpose 

This report responds to the request set out in the Senate report to accompany the 
National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2000, S. Report No. 106-50, 
page 226. The Senate Armed Services Committee requested that the Secretary of 
Defense study the feasibility and benefits of a joint U.S.-Israel unmanned aerial ve- 
hicle (UAV) boost phase intercept (BPI)-attack operations (AO) program. This report 
summarizes the potential opportunities and pitfalls in establishing such a program. 
The committee report language is shown below. 

The committee is aware that BMDO and the government of Israel have examined 
options for boost-phase intercept (BPI) of ballistic missiles, and the possibility of a 
joint U.S. -Israeli program using unmanned aerial vehicles (UAVs) to defeat ballistic 
missiles in the boost-phase or missile launchers following the launch of a missile. 
The committee understands that to date there is no agreement between the two gov- 
ernments on the potential merits of the options considered, nor has agreement been 
reached on a joint program. 

Believing that the ability to defeat ballistic missiles before and during their 
launch phase could significantly enhance the security of the United States and its 
allies, the committee directs the Secretary of Defense to study the technical and 
operational feasibility of such a joint program, and determine if the missile defense 
benefits would justify initiating a joint U.S.-Israel BPI-attack operations program 
employing UAVs. The study shall include an assessment of whether a BPI-attack 
operations program can be developed that supports U.S. and Israeli requirements, 
whether the United States would support a program that is oriented primarily or 
exclusively toward satisfying Israeli requirements, and whether DOD supports an 
attack operations UAV system that does not include BPI capabilities. The committee 
directs the Secretary to submit a report on these matters to the congressional de- 
fense committees not later than February 15, 2000. 

Background 

[Deleted.] 


II. SYSTEMS DESCRIPTION 

[Deleted.] 


UAV BPI 


[Deleted.] 


[Deleted.] 


FIGURE 1. UAV Boost Phase Intercept. 


[Deleted.] 


FIGURE 2. 
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III. PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 

The assessments responding to the congressional report language are detailed in the 
next sections. 

1. Technical Feasibility Assessment. 

2. Operational Feasibility Assessment. 

3. Missile Defense Benefits Assessment. 

4. U.S. and Israeli Requirements Compliance. 

5. U.S. Support for Program Oriented Primarily or Exclusively to Israeli Require- 
ments. 

6. DOD Support for an Attack Operations UAV That Does Not Include BPI Capa- 
bilities. 

1. Technical Feasibility Assessment 
UAV BPI 

2. Operational Feasibility Assessment 
[Deleted.] 


WEAPON CONTROL AND BATTLE MANAGEMENT 


[Deleted.] 

3. Missile Defense Benefits Assessment 

4. U.S. and Israel UAV BPI-Attack Operations Requirements Compliance 
[Deleted.] 

5. U.S. Support for Program Oriented Primarily or Exclusively to Israeli Require- 
ments 

[Deleted.] 

6. DOD Support for an Attack Operations UA that does Not Include BPI Capabili- 
ties 

[Deleted.] 


IV. NON-PROLIFERATION AND POLICY CONCERNS 

[Deleted.] 


V. SUMMARY 

[Deleted.] 

We will continue those discussions, but I think subject to the 
Secretary’s further comments, that will be basically a fiscal year 
2003 decision as we deliberate through those budget issues. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Collins. 

Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Welcome, Mr. Sec- 
retary, and General Kadish. We are glad to see you here. 

I think, as maybe the members of the committee know, General 
Kadish was the commanding officer at Hanscom AFB in Massachu- 
setts. He had some very important responsibilities in the areas of 
intelligence, advanced research, a whole wide range of areas, and 
has many, many friends up there. He did an outstanding job. Mr. 
Secretary, you are fortunate to have the General. 

I want to get back to the point about where we are and where 
we are going. We want to congratulate you on the success of the 
test last Saturday. We all understand we still have a long way to 
go, but that is an important benchmark. We all take pride, I cer- 
tainly do, in the work that is being done on theater defense. That 
has been impressive. We followed that. I have closely, obviously, 
because Raytheon is in my own State of Massachusetts, and we are 
always interested in the progress, as well as some of the problems 
that they have up there. 

But I want to get back to the question of where we are and 
where we are going, and where we have been in terms of research 
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and get some idea now about how we are going to make judgments 
about the research program. 

We had the Secretary of Defense, on June 28, appear before the 
committee to present the 2002 budget, and when asked about the 
details on ballistic missiles, he said he had not been briefed on the 
BMD proposal, and he had not made any decisions — this was the 
end of June. We are now into mid-July — been briefed about it, and 
had not made any decisions about it, even though we now have 
been provided with the budget information, we are told. It is for 
a proposed program. The actual content of the program will be de- 
cided later. 

Now, this is the Secretary of Defense before the committee as re- 
cently as 3 weeks ago. 

So now we have your own response to others about the fact that 
a lot of this is going to be in-theater defense, and others on ballistic 
defense, and General Radish’s statement today, he said, I cannot 
tell you today exactly what the ballistic missile system will look 
like, even 5 years from now. 

Well, he says, he continues here, evidently — and General Radish, 
you also said at a press conference last Friday that you have inter- 
nal plans that you are working on at the present time that are 
spelling out how these resources are going to be made. What have 
we spent, what has DOD spent during the whole “Star Wars” on 
ballistic missile defense, $35, $40 billion, some have estimated to 
$60 billion, roughly? General, do you know? Well, if it is not that 
figure, are we in the ball park? 

General Radish. About $5 billion a year, on average. 

Senator Rennedy. Well, $45 or $50 billion has now been ex- 
pended on this to date. We are not starting over here. We have 
spent $45 or $50 billion. I think we want to disabuse ourselves that 
we are suddenly starting fresh now with all of this. The DOD has 
already spent $45 or $50 billion to date on this. 

Now you are asking for $8 billion more, and even though you 
have spent $45 or $50 billion, evidently you are not able to give the 
committee a clear idea of why we would expect that this would be 
either more effective than what has been spent in the past, other 
than I hear that maybe we are looking along some different areas, 
or different lines. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. If I might, Senator, what we spent in the 
past has already produced results. I would complain that it has not 
produced results as fast as I think this country might have in the 
past been capable of. We produced Polaris submarines in 5 years 
with a crash effort. We got to the moon in 10 years with a crash 
effort. I would say this has not been a crash effort, but it has pro- 
duced important results. 

You referred to one of the most important ones a few minutes 
ago, which is our ability now, finally, 10 years after the Gulf War, 
to have hit-to-kill capability against a primitive SCUD missile. I 
would have thought, given the fact that Saddam Hussein almost 
brought Israel into that war and had success in killing Americans 
with SCUD missiles, that we might have moved faster, but we 
have moved, and this budget includes a substantial amount of 
money, $857 million, to accelerate the acquisition and deployment 
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of that PAC-3 system which would protect us in the Persian Gulf, 
and could protect allies. 

Senator Kennedy. I am talking about the other, the PAC-3. I 
have been a strong supporter, many of us have been, in terms of 
the theater missile. We are trying to ask, in terms of outer space, 
the ballistic missile defense, the amounts we are going to be spend- 
ing on this, and quite frankly, for every technology, for the most 
part we have seen countertechnologies, and serious questions with 
all the billions we spent on the Stealth technology, whether that 
is really going to work any more because of new breakthroughs in 
radar in terms of it. 

I do not want to spend much of my time here now going and 
thinking in terms of technology that has developed that there have 
not been countertechnologies that have been developed. The moon 
example is not really clear, because that is a different situation, 
but to come back to this question, we have spent the $45 billion. 

We want to have, again, some idea as to how the $8 billion is 
going to be expended, because we heard testimony by the Secretary 
of Defense before the committee 3 weeks ago where he indicated 
that he was not prepared to give that to us. My question is, which 
has been repeated by others here, and perhaps we are going to get 
the same answers, can you give us any more indication or assur- 
ance that it is going to be any more successful, and what it is going 
to be, and what the time lines are going to be in terms of expendi- 
tures? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Senator, the Secretary has been briefed in 
detail. We have submitted detail, and I was trying to explain in my 
previous response that detail includes a great deal of money on sys- 
tems like PAC-3, $857 million on PAC-3 alone that have now been 
demonstrated to be successful. 

I think before you came, Senator, we showed a film strip of the 
successful test Saturday night, and believe me, I would not say 
that that test demonstrates a capability, but it certainly dem- 
onstrates a very big advance in what we can do, and you do not 
get to this kind of very successful, I mean, very demanding techno- 
logical challenge overnight. I think the record shows we are mak- 
ing serious progress, demonstrable progress on shorter-range mis- 
siles and I think we clearly are within reach of doing something 
with long-range systems, so yes, we can give you great detail on 
the plan for that expenditure, and I think it is a very convincing 
story that General Kadish and his team put together. 

Senator Kennedy. Well, my time is up, but you are going to give 
us, then, how that $8 billion is going to be expended? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Yes. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you. Has it been made available to the 
committee? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I believe it is. 

Senator Kennedy. The $8 billion, how you are going to spend 
that $8 billion? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. The General says at the end of this week. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The fiscal year 2002 amended budget submission has been submitted to Congress 
and provides detailed program plans for the full fiscal year 2002 program. 
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Senator Kennedy. It has not been, then, you have not given it 
to the committee. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. My understanding is we will be submit- 
ting it at the end of this week. 

Chairman Levin. Which means you have not yet given it to the 
committee. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Yes. I apologize. 

Chairman Levin. At this time, I request unanimous consent that 
Senator Landrieu’s statement be made a part of the record. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Landrieu follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator Mary L. Landrieu 

Thank you Mr. Chairman: I would like to thank you for calling this important 
hearing to review the National Missile Defense Program. I would also like to take 
this opportunity to welcome and thank Secretary Wolfowitz and General Kadish for 
appearing here today. 

As we all know, the impassioned dispute over U.S. national missile defense has 
dominated press coverage around the world almost daily over the last few months. 
Secretary Wolfowitz has worked tirelessly since taking office on the difficult but im- 
portant task of selling missile defense, not only to the Russians and Chinese, but 
to our allies as well. 

Unfortunately, we all know that the threat of a missile attack from a rogue nation 
is credible and the proliferation of missile technology continues as we sit here today. 
As long as this remains the case, it is our responsibility to devise an effective de- 
fense system and a policy that provides the American people with a sufficient level 
of protection. Adm. Richard Mies, the Commander in Chief of the U.S. Strategic 
Command uses an interesting analogy which I find quite appropriate. To have an 
effective military, you need both a sword and a shield. A soldier without a shield 
is defenseless and a soldier without a sword lacks the ability to take action against 
his enemies. If either is too big, it prevents the soldier from maximizing use of the 
other. The trick is to balance both the shield and sword in an equitable manner. 

We are faced with that very task when it comes to missile defense. While no rogue 
nation possesses the capability today, we know that several states are actively pur- 
suing development or acquisition of ballistic missile technology. There is mounting 
and credible evidence that, in the future, national missile defense is a capability this 
country will be forced to acquire. However, it is important to develop, test and de- 
ploy a valid, credible system. If the shield is made of paper, it’s worse than having 
no shield at all because it gives false confidence with potentially disastrous con- 
sequences. 

Across the political spectrum there is debate over the need for missile defense, 
the impact on the ABM Treaty, our relationship with Russia, our allies and other 
countries and on the amount that should be invested on missile defense. There are 
strong opinions on all aspects of this tremendously complicated issue. Senator Sam 
Nunn, a man I have a great deal of respect for, has commented on this debate say- 
ing, “It’s time to get the theology out of it and the technology into it.” 

I couldn’t agree more. When you look at the National Missile Defense Deployment 
Readiness Review, one fact is undisputable. Regardless of politics or ideology, the 
one thing the national missile defense program and Ballistic Missile Defense Orga- 
nization need is TIME. Time to develop, test and evaluate this technically complex 
system. Time to negotiate with the Russians. Time to consult with our allies and 
address their concerns. No matter how bad we want the system, or how much 
money we throw at it, time is still required. 

It’s clear that money must be spent on this program, and I support that. It is 
equally clear that there are other threats and pressing needs facing our military, 
indeed facing our country, today. Given the limited resources available, it would be 
unwise to invest all of them, or even the majority of them, on national missile de- 
fense. It’s a time for tough choices. Those choices will significantly impact the readi- 
ness, posture and capability of our military forces for years to come. They will affect 
the size and strength of both our sword and shield. The administration amended 
it’s defense budget request adding $18.4 billion which I wholly support. That budget 
includes spending an additional $3 billion on missile defense which needs further 
review based on developing technology and its implications on ABM Treaty negotia- 
tions. 

It’s important that the American People have the confidence that their tax dollars 
are properly spent. With that in mind, I look forward to hearing Secretary 
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Wolfowitz’ and General Radish’s testimony here today. I know it will be insightful 
and help this committee make those tough choices. 

Again, thank you Mr. Chairman for calling this important hearing. 

Chairman Levin. First, about your statements, General, that 
your predecessors did not have the same instructions that you did 
relative to ABM. I just want to read General Lyles’ testimony, 
when he said there is nothing we would do differently. 

The question from Senator Robb was, “If you did not have an 
ABM Treaty, are there things you would be doing, or could be 
doing less expensively now?” General Lyles: “In all honesty, Sen- 
ator Robb, there is nothing we would be doing differently.” 

Do you disagree with General Lyles? 

General Kadish. No. 

Chairman Levin. General Ralston said, I would like to add, as 
I understand it, and as General Lyles has said, there is nothing 
today in the Antiballistic Missile Treaty that is constraining what 
we are doing in our National Missile Defense Program, or our thea- 
ter missile defense program. Do you disagree with that? 

General Kadish. No, Senator. 

Chairman Levin. So this is really the first time we may be facing 
that issue, and the difference, of course, between what President 
Clinton did last year and what you are doing this year is that 
President Clinton never made the decision that if you could not 
modify the treaty, that he would walk away from it. 

That decision was never made by President Clinton. He said 
there would be four factors which he would consider before making 
that decision, whereas this President, this administration has said 
“if Russia refuses the changes we propose, we will give prompt no- 
tice under the provisions of the treaty that we can no longer be a 
party to it.” That is a huge difference. 

Senator Warner. Can you give a citation to what you just read? 

Chairman Levin. That is the Citadel speech, September 1999, 
Governor Bush, then a candidate. 

“If Russia refuses the changes we propose, we will give prompt 
notice under the provisions of the treaty that we can no longer be 
a party to it.” This is a totally different set of circumstances from 
what it was in the previous administration, which said, we might 
give notice, we might not, we are going to look at four factors, in- 
cluding whether or not we are more secure by pulling out of that 
treaty, including the effect on arms reductions, including the cost- 
effectiveness, including the operational effectiveness. All factors 
would go into it. 

You have given us three sheets of paper with the outline of the 
three activities which you apparently indicate could bump up 
against the ABM Treaty this year. One is called the missile defense 
system test bed, the other one, Aegis, Spy-1 tracking and strategic 
missile, the other one is System Integration Test II. 

First of all, we will make those three documents a part of the 
record, but my question is this to either one of you. Could you iden- 
tify on those three sheets of paper which of those activities will in 
a matter of months, not years, likely conflict with the ABM Trea- 
ty’s limits, since you have now informed us that in a matter of 
months, not years, it is likely the activities that are in the budget 
request for 2002 will conflict with, as the administration said last 
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Wednesday, “bump up against” the treaty? Can you just identify 
for us on these three sheets now which of these specific activities 
are likely to either conflict with or bump up against the treaty 
under your budget request? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Senator, we identified all three of these 
because all three of them have the potential of raising serious ABM 
Treaty compliance problems. 

Chairman Levin. Can you just identify, for instance, in the test 
bed document, some of these — a lot of this you say is not likely to 
happen inside these documents. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. That is why we need a compliance review. 

Chairman Levin. I know, but will you do this for the record? 
Since there is a lot in these documents, which you say do not see 
any compliance problem, it is hard for me to sort out which will 
and which will not, and this is a specific question, and you can do 
it for the record. On these three sheets of paper, which of these ac- 
tivities will, in all likelihood, if you are funded in 2002 as re- 
quested, conflict with or bump up against the ABM Treaty? That 
is my question for the record. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. We will work with your staff to make sure 
we have the correct question and we will answer it for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

All three activities (the Missile Defense System Test Bed, Aegis SPY-1 tracking 
a strategic ballistic missile, and Systems Integration Test II (SIT II) combining data 
from ABM and non-ABM radars) could conflict with our obligations under the ABM 
Treaty. A compliance assessment is underway within the Department to determine 
whether these activities would violate the treaty. That said, the administration has 
made clear that it will not violate the treaty, and the activities of the Ballistic Mis- 
sile Defense Organization, like all DOD activities, will be conducted in compliance 
with U.S. arms control obligations. Therefore, the ABM Treaty will not be violated 
if the missile defense program is funded as requested. 

Chairman Levin. Will you also be giving us the compliance re- 
view group’s results promptly after you receive them? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I will do my best. 

Chairman Levin. What would constrain you? There is no treaty 
that prohibits you from doing that. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. These are advisory opinions from the Sec- 
retary of Defense’s lawyers to the Secretary of Defense, and I as- 
sume we will share them with you. 

Chairman Levin. Let us know, would you, promptly, if you are 
not going to promptly share those with us. 

Secretary Wolfowitz, you said today that the developmental ac- 
tivity at Fort Greely could be made an operational capability with 
little modification. What specific modifications would be needed to 
convert Fort Greely from a developmental or test capability to a ru- 
dimentary operational capability? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I think I will let General Kadish answer 
that. 

General Kadish. We still have a lot of planning to do to imple- 
ment this test bed and the ongoing activities in the coming months, 
and certainly through 2002, we would probably be in a better posi- 
tion to answer that when we do exactly the configuration we want 
to test and to put that together. 

But I guess I would answer in a general way that if we have a 
test activity that represents an operationally realistic configuration 
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where everything is hooked up right and that we could launch out 
of Fort Greely if we wanted to test a particular segment and it was 
safe enough. Then by definition you have a capability there to 
launch and then if you have confidence in the system based on all 
the other testing you are going to do to actually use it in combat, 
that would be a decision that would have to be taken by the De- 
partment. 

Chairman Levin. But the question was not the decision, but 
what specific modifications would need to be made to convert Ft. 
Greely from your proposed developmental test facility to a rudi- 
mentary operational capability. 

General Kadish. I guess the answer to that is we don’t know in 
detail what those would be, but in general it would be command 
and control activities to uniformed people to actually do the combat 
alert type of activities. So over time we will define exactly what 
that is. I can’t tell you specifically today what it would be. 

Chairman Levin. My time is up. Thank you. Senator Warner. 

Senator Warner. Mr. Chairman, I would like to defer my time 
to our colleague and then I will follow back in sequence with my 
wrap-up. But I would like to make one unanimous consent request, 
that Secretary Wolfowitz provide for the record statements that 
President Bush made subsequent to his September 24, 1999 Cita- 
del speech to which our chairman referred. At that time he stated 
if Russia refuses to accept changes to the ABM Treaty, as we’ve 
proposed we will give prompt notice of our intention to withdraw, 
under article 15 of the treaty. I think he has made a series of state- 
ments about the framework that he is hoping to achieve and I 
think those statements should be examined in parallel with his 
statement at the Citadel. So will you provide that for the record? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. We will do that, Senator. 

Senator Warner. It can be put in the record at this juncture. I 
will yield my time to Senator Allard. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

May 23, 2000 
National Press Club 
Washington, DC 


GOV, GEORGE W. BUSH (R-TX), PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE: ... to nuclear security that matches a new era. 
When it comes to nuclear weapons, the world has changed faster than U.S. policy. The emerging security threats 
to the United States, its friends and allies, and even to Russia, now come from rogue states, terrorist groups and 
other adversaries seeking weapons of mass destruction and the means to deliver them. Threats also come from 
insecure nuclear stockpiles and the proliferation of dangerous technologies. Russia itself is no longer our enemy. 
The Gold War logic that led to the creation of massive stockpiles on both sides is now outdated. Our mutual 
security need no longer depend on a nuclear balance of terror. 

While deterrence remains the first line of defense against nuclear attack, the standoff of the Cold War was born of 
a different time. That was a time when our arsenal also served to check the conventional superiority of the 
Warsaw Pact. Then the Soviet Union's power reached deep into the heart of Europe, to Berlin and Warsaw, 
Budapest and Prague. Today these are the capitals of NATO countries. Yet almost a decade after the end of the 
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Coid War, our nuclear policy still resides in that already distant past 

The Ciinton-Gore administration has had over seven years to bring the U.S. force posture into the post-Cofd War 
world, instead, they remain locked in a Cold War mentality. It is time to leave the Cold War behind and to fend 
against the new threats of the 21st century. America must build effective missile defenses based on the best 
available options at the earliest possible date. 

Our missile defense must be designed to protect all 50 states and our friends and allies and deployed forces 
overseas from missile attacks by rogue nations or accidental launches. 

The Clinton administration first denied the need for a national missile defense system. Then it delayed. Now the 
approach it proposes is flawed, a system initially based on a single site when experts say that more is needed. A 
missile defense system should not only defend our country, it should defend our allies with whom I will consult as 
we develop our plans. And any change in the ABM Treaty must allow the technologies and experiments required 
to deploy adequate missile defenses. 

The administration is driving toward a hasty decision on a political timetable. 

No decision would be better than a flawed agreement that ties the hands of the next president and prevents 
America from defending itself. 

Yet there are positive, practical ways to demonstrate to Russia that we are no longer enemies. Russia and our 
allies in the world need to understand our intentions: America's development of missile defenses is a search for 
security, not a search for advantage. 

America should rethink the requirements of nuclear - for nuclear deterrence and a new security environment. The 
premises of Cold War nuciear targeting should no longer dictate the size of our arsenal. 

As president, 1 will ask the secretary of defense to conduct an assessment of our nuciear force posture and 
determine how best to meet our security needs. While the exact number of weapons can come only from such an 
assessment, I will pursue the lowest possible number consistent with our national security, it should be possible to 
reduce the number of American nuclear weapons significantly further than what has been already agreed to under 
START II without compromising our security in any way. 

We should not keep weapons that our military planners do not need. These unneeded weapons are the expensive 
relics of dead conflicts, and they do nothing to make us more secure. 

In addition, the United States should remove as many weapons as possible from high alert, high-trigger status, 
another unnecessary vestige of Cold War confrontation. Preparation for quick launch within minutes after a 
warning of an attack was the rule during the era of superpower rivalry. But today, for two nations at peace, 
keeping so many weapons on high alert may create unacceptable risks of accidental or unauthorized launch. 

So as president, 1 wli! ask for an assessment of what we can safely do to lower the alert status of our forces. 
These changes to our forces should not require years and years of detailed arms control negotiations. 

There is a precedent that proves the power of leadership. In 1991, the United States invited the Soviet Union to 
join it in removing tactical nuciear weapons from the arsenal. Huge reductions were achieved in a matter of 
months, making the world much safer more quickly. 

Similarly, in the area of strategic nuclear weapons, we should invite the Russian government to accept the new 
vision that ! have outlined, and act on it. But the United States should be prepared to lead by example because it 
is in our best interests and the best interests of the world. 

This would be an act of principled leadership, a chance to seize the moment and begin a new era of nuciear 
security, a new era of cooperation on proliferation and nuciear safety. 

The Cold War era is history. Our nation must recognize new threats, not fixate on old ones. On the issue of 
nuclear weapons, the United States has an opportunity to lead to a safer world, both to defend against nuclear 
threats and reduce nuclear tensions. It is possible to build a missile defense and diffuse confrontation with 
Russia. America should do both. 
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May 1, 2001 

Text of President Bush's Speech on Missile Defense 
By THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 

Text of President Bush's speech at the National Defense University, as 
transcribed by eMediaMillworks, Inc. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I appreciate you being here. 

I also want to thank Secretary Powell for being here as well. 

My national security adviser, Condi Rice, is here, as well as the vice chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs, General Myers. Appreciate Admiral Clark and General Ryan for being 
here as well. 

But most of all, I want to t h a n k you, Admiral Gaffney, and the students for NDU for 
having me here today. 

For almost 100 years, this campus has served as one of our country's premier centers 
for learning and thinking about America's national security. Some of America's finest 
soldiers have studied here: Dwight Eisenhower and Colin Powell. Some of America's 
finest statesmen have taught here: George Kennan. 

Today, you're carrying on this proud tradition forward, continuing to train tomorrow's 
generals, admirals and other national security thinkers, and continuing to provide the 
intellectual capital for our nation's strategic vision. 

This afternoon, I want us to think back some 30 years to a far different time in a far 
different world. The United States and the Soviet Union were locked in a hostile 
rivalry. The Soviet Union was our unquestioned enemy, a highly armed threat to 
freedom and democracy. Far more than that wall in Berlin divided us. 

Our highest ideal was and remains individual liberty. Theirs was the construction of a 
vast communist empire. Their totalitarian regime held much of Europe captive behind 
an Iron Curtain. We didn't trust them, and for good reason. Our deep differences 
were expressed in a dangerous military confrontation that resulted in thousands of 
nuclear weapons pointed at each other on hair-trigger alert. 

The security of both the United States and the Soviet Union was based on a grim 
premise that neither side would fire nuclear weapons at each other, because doing so 
would mean the end of both nations. 

We even went so far as to codify this relationship in a 1972 ABM Treaty, based on 
the doctrine that our very survival would best be ensured by leaving both sides 
completely open and vulnerable to nuclear attack. The threat was real and vivid. The 
Strategic Air Command had an airborne command post called the Looking Glass, aloft 
24 hours a day, ready in case the president ordered our strategic forces to move 
toward their targets and release their nuclear ordnance. 

The Soviet Union had almost 1.5 million troops deep in the heart of Europe, in Poland, 
in Czechoslovakia, Hungary and East Germany. 

W e used our nuclear weapons, not just to prevent the Soviet Union from using their 
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nuclear weapons, but also to contain their conventional military forces, to prevent them 
from extending the Iron Curtain into parts of Europe and Asia that were still free. 

In that world, few other nations had nuclear weapons, and most of those who did 
were responsible allies, such as Britain and France. We worried about the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons to other countries, but it was mostly a distant threat, not yet a 
reality. 

Today, the sun comes up on a vastly different world. The wall is gone, and so is the 
Soviet Union. Today's Russia is not yesterdays Soviet Union. 

Its government is no longer communist. Its president is elected. Todays Russia is not 
our enemy, but a country in transition with an opportunity to emerge as a great nation, 
democratic, at peace with itself and its neighbors. 

The Iron Curtain no longer exists. Poland, Hungary and Czech Republic are free 
nations and they are now our allies in NATO, together with a reunited Germany. Yet, 
this is still a dangerous world, a less certain, a less predictable one. 

More nations have nuclear weapons and still more have nuclear aspirations. Many 
have chemical and biological weapons. S>ome already have developed a ballistic 
missile technology that would allow them to deliver Weapons of mass destruction at 
long distances and incredible speeds, and. a number of these countries are spreading 
these technologies around the world. 

Most troubling of all, the list of these countries inc ludes some of the world's 
least-responsible states. Unlike the Cold War, today's most urgent threat steins not 
from thousands of ballistic missiles in the Soviet hands, but from a small number of 
missiles in the hands of these states - states for whom terror and blackmail are a way 
of life. 

They seek weapons of mass destruction to intimidate their neighbors, and to keep the 
United States and other responsible nations from helping allies and friends in strategic 
parts of the world. When Saddam Hussein invaded Kuwait in 1990, the world joined 
forces to turn him back. But the international community would have faced a very 
different situation had Hussein been able to blackmail with nuclear weapons. 

Like Saddam Hussein, some of today’s tyrants are gripped by an implacable hatred of 
the United States of America. 

They hate our friends. They hate our values. They hate democracy and freedom, and 
individual liberty. Many care little for the: lives of their own people. In such a world. 
Cold War deterrence is no longer enough to maintain peace, to protect our own 
citizens and our own allies and friends. 

We must seek security based on more than the grim premise that we can destroy 
those who seek to destroy us. This is an important opportunity for the world to rethink 
the unthinkable and to find new ways to keep the peace. Today's world requires a 
new policy, a broad strategy of active nonproliferation, counter-proliferation and 
defenses. 

We must work together with other like-minded nations to deny weapons of terror from 
those seeking to acquire them. 

We must work with allies and friends who wish to join with us to defend against the 
harm they can inflict. And together, we must deter anyone who would contemplate 
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their use. 

We need new concepts of deterrence that rely on both offensive and defensive 
forces. Deterrence can no longer be based solely on the threat of nuclear retaliation. 
Defenses can strengthen deterrence by reducing the incentive for proliferation. 

We need a new framework that allows us to build missile defenses to counter the 
different threats of today's world. To do so, we must move beyond the constraints of 
the 30-year-old ABM Treaty. This treaty does not recognize the present or point us to 
the future. It enshrines the past 

No treaty that prevents us from addressing today's threats, that prohibits us from 
pursuing promising technology to defend ourselves, our friends and our allies is in our 
interests or in die interests of world peace. 

This new framework must encourage still further cuts in nuclear weapon; Nuclear 
weapons still have a vital role to play in our security and that of our allies. 

We can and will change the size, the composition, the character of our nuclear forces 
in a way that reflects the reality that the Cold War is over. Pm committed to achieving 
a credible deterrent with the lowest possible number of nuclear weapons consistent 
with our national security needs, including our obligations to our allies. 

My goal is to move quickly to reduce nuclear forces. The United States will lead by 
example to achieve our interests and the interests for peace in the world. 

Several months ago, I asked Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld to examine all available 
technologies and basing modes for effective missile defenses that could protect the 
United States, our deployed forces, our friends and our allies. The secretary has 
explored a number of complementary and innovative approaches. 

The secretary has identified near-term options that could allow us to deploy an initial 
capability against limited threats. In some cases, we can draw on already established 
technologies that might involve land-based and sea-based capabilities to intercept 
missiles in midcourse or after they re-enter the atmosphere. 

We also recognize the substantial advantages of intercepting missiles early in then- 
flight, especially in the boost phase. The preliminary work has produced some 
promising options for advanced sensors and interceptors that may provide this 
capability. If based at sea or on aircraft, such approaches could provide limited but 
effective defenses. 

We have more work to do to determine the final form the defenses might take. We 
will explore all of these options further. We recognize the technological difficulties we 
face, and we look forward to the challenge. Our nation will assign the best people to 
this critical task. We will evaluate what works and what does not. 

We know that some approaches will not work. We also know that we’ll be able to 
build on our successes. When ready, and working with Congress, we will deploy 
missile defenses to strengthen global security and stability. 

I’ve made it clear from the very beginning that I would consult closely on the 
important subject with our friends and allies, who are also threatened by missiles and 
weapons of mass destruction. 

Today, I'm announcing the dispatch of high-level representatives to allied capitals in 
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Europe, Asia, Australia and Canada to discuss our common responsibility to create a 
new framew ork for security and stability that reflects the world of today. They will 
begin leaving next week. The delegations will be headed by three men on this stage, 
Rich Armitage, Paul Wolfowitz and Steve Hadley, deputies of the State Department, 
the Defense Department and the National Security staff. 

Their trips will be part of an ongoing process of consultation, involving many people in 
many levels of government, including my Cabinet secretaries. These will be real 
consultations. We are not presenting our friends and allies with unilateral decisions 
already made. We look forward to hearing their views, the views of our friends, and to 
take them into account. We will seek their input on all the issues surrounding the new 
strategic environment. 

We'll also need to reach out to other interested states, including China and Russia. 
Russia and the United States should work together to develop a new foundation for 
world peace and security in the 21st century. We should leave behind the constraints 
of an ABM treaty that perpetuates a relationship based on distrust and mutual 
vulnerability. 

This treaty ignores the fundamental breakthroughs in technology during the last 30 
years. It prohibits us from exploring all options for defending against the threats that 
face us, our allies and other countries. 

That's why we should woik together to replace this treaty with a new framework that 
reflects a clear and clean break from the past, and especially from the adversarial 
legacy of the Cold War. 

This new cooperative relationship should look to (he future, not to the past It should 
be reassuring, rather than threatening. It should be premised on openness, mutual 
confidence and real opportunities for cooperation, including the area of missile 
defense. 

It should allow us to share information so that each nation can improve its early 
warning capability and its capability to defend its people and territory. And perhaps 
one day, we can even cooperate in a joint defense. 

I want to complete the work of changing our relationship from one based on a nuclear 
balance of terror to one based on common responsibilities and common interests. We 
may have areas of difference with Russia, but we are not and must not be strategic 
adversaries. 

Russia and America both face new threats to security. Together, we can address 
today's threats and pursue today's opportunities. We can explore technologies that 
have the potential to make us all safer. 

This is a time for vision, a time for a new way of thinking, a time for bold leadership. 
The Looking Glass no longer stands its 24-hour-a-day vigil. We must all look at the 
world in a new, realistic way to preserve peace for generations to come. 

God bless. 


Senator Allard. I thank Senator Warner for yielding. I would 
like to pursue this issue on the THAAD radar and direct my ques- 
tion to General Kadish. I understand the THAAD radar was 
present at Kwajalein this weekend when you conducted your mis- 
sile defense test. Did that radar participate in the test? 

General Kadish. No, it did not, Senator. 

Senator Allard. Since you’ve identified the THAAD as part of 
the terminal defense element of your overall ballistic missile de- 
fense system, isn’t it potentially useful to have at least the THAAD 
radar or the BMC-3 participate in tests like the one conducted this 
weekend? 
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General Kadish. Eventually it would be, Senator. 

Senator Allard. Is such participation permitted by the ABM 
Treaty? 

General Kadish. At this time, it is not and I believe one of the 
situations that has been provided by the Secretary’s testimony of 
using our X-band radar at Kwajalein to do a theater-level test, 
which is the opposite of what you’re describing, is in fact on the 
table for treaty compliance issues. So concurrent use of these assets 
is an issue with the treaty. 

In regard to the THAAD, we haven’t at this point in time done 
sufficient planning, although we have for use of the GBRP such 
that we would want to propose using the THAAD in these types 
of tests. Our intent over time and certainly over the next year is 
to plan in detail how we would exploit those types of resources. 

Senator Allard. I’m further told that several years ago the 
THAAD radar was at Kwajalein for testing when an operational 
ICBM test was conducted and I’m told that the THAAD test man- 
ager saw this as a wonderful opportunity to characterize the per- 
formance of the THAAD radar but that his proposal to do so set 
off a minor panic in the Pentagon because this would have violated 
the ABM Treaty. Is this an example of the kind of opportunity you 
have to forego because of the constraints of the ABM Treaty? 

General Kadish. Without the constraints or thinking about the 
constraints we would be able to exploit that, and that is our intent 
at this point in time. 

Senator Allard. I would like to pursue the ABM Treaty and se- 
curity issues. We have heard from several colleagues about their 
concerns that U.S. missile defenses will spur the proliferation of 
missile and weapon/missile defense technologies and lead to the 
build-up of offensive forces that would reduce U.S. security. Since 
concerns are based in part on a belief that the ABM Treaty has in- 
hibited the growth of these forces, or such concerns based on that, 
how many warheads did the Soviet Union have in 1972 when the 
ABM Treaty was signed? Do you know that? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I would be dredging up my memory. I 
don’t believe they had substantially MIRVed their force at that 
time, thousands less than they do today, that’s for certain. 

Senator Allard. Then when we looked at it 10 years later, do 
you have any idea how many warheads the Soviet Union had and 
if you can’t give me a specific figure, was it dramatically increased, 
moderately increased? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I think dramatically increased throughout 
the seventies, Senator. We can get you those exact numbers for the 
record, obviously. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

When the ABM Treaty was signed in 1972, the Soviet Union had 2,081 strategic 
missile (e.g., ICBM and SLBM) warheads. By 1982, the Soviet inventory had grown 
to 8,555 warheads. 

Senator Allard. So in your view, did the ABM Treaty accom- 
plish its goal of preventing or slowing down the Soviet offensive 
buildup? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I don’t know if that was its goal. It cer- 
tainly didn’t accomplish it if that was the goal. 
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Senator Allard. Since 1972 how many nations have ballistic 
missile capabilities? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I believe we now estimate — let me get it 
exactly. 

Senator Allard. I think it was 28 or 29 now that I remember. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Yes. 

Senator Allard. Yes. How many nations have or are seeking to 
have ballistic missile capabilities today? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Beyond the ones that already have it? 

Senator Allard. Yes, of the 28. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I would have to get you that for the 
record. I think they are, in experimental programs there are quite 
a few. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

At present, 28 countries have ballistic missile capability, either through purchase 
(17 countries), or through indigenous development programs (11 countries). Six 
countries, all with indigenous capability, are developing longer range (MRBM, 
IRBM, or ICBM) systems. 

Senator Allard. I think it would help us to better understand 
what’s happened worldwide and the dynamics out there if you 
could describe the ongoing Chinese strategic modernization. In 
your view is this modernization effort a response to U.S. Ballistic 
Missile Defense programs? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Absolutely not. It’s been underway for 
some time and I think it has its own dynamic partly motivated by 
growing Chinese military budgets, partly motivated by, I think, 
their growing sense of their position in Asia. If I might say in an- 
swer to your previous question, it’s my own personal sense that one 
of the reasons that countries like Iraq and Iran and North Korea 
are investing so much in ballistic missile defenses is precisely be- 
cause they realize that they can’t match us in other areas of mili- 
tary capability and I am sorry to bore you, but as I’ve said repeat- 
edly, this is the one Iraqi capability that proved in the Gulf War 
to be more serious than what we had estimated it to be. 

I think they’re investing, not in spite of the ABM Treaty, but to 
some extent because of the ABM Treaty. 

Senator Allard. Secretary Wolfowitz, I’m going to ask for your 
view on Russian security. Would Russian security be enhanced by 
proliferating missile and WMD technologies? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. No, it wouldn’t, and again a point that I 
think was observed in an important way earlier, I think Russian 
security would be enhanced if they could reduce their vulnerability 
to limited missile attack. I also think our security will be enhanced 
if they can reduce their vulnerability and I think the same goes for 
the United States. We are in a different era. It is not an era where 
it is our goal to keep Russia vulnerable and it shouldn’t be their 
goal to keep us vulnerable. 

Senator Allard. Also, as we all know, MAD, or mutually-assured 
destruction, was the only means by which we deterred the Soviet 
Union from missile attack against the United States. While mutu- 
ally-assured destruction worked in a bipolar world, today the world 
has changed and is a more chaotic and dangerous place and that 
is why we must have an updated approach, I believe, to deterrence, 
both offensively and defensively. I believe that Admiral Mies said 
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it best on July 11 in front of the Strategic Subcommittee when he 
said: “Missile defense would not be a replacement for an assured 
retaliatory response, but rather an added dimension to complement 
our existing deterrent capabilities and an insurance policy against 
a small-scale ballistic missile attack. It would also serve as an ele- 
ment of our strategy to dissuade countries from acquiring weapons 
of mass destruction and ballistic missiles.” 

My question: will the concept of mutually-assured destruction re- 
main a part of the administration’s deterrent strategy? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I’ve never been fond of the mutually-as- 
sured destruction term, but yes, certainly nuclear deterrence will 
remain part of our deterrent strategy but the reliance exclusively 
on retaliation as our deterrent is something we’re trying to move 
away from. Retaliation is always, I think, going to be a part of de- 
terrence, the potential of retaliation. 

Senator Allard. Mr. Chairman, my time has expired again. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Allard, thank you. 

Senator Nelson. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, 
following up on your exchange with the Chairman, as I understood 
it, the concept of Alaska becoming operational comes to fruition 
when you replace the testing crew with operational personnel. Was 
that your answer to the Chairman’s question? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I would have to refer back to General 
Kadish, but what I hear General Kadish saying is that I think it 
is essentially, if everything worked well experimentally, it would be 
essentially a software change to turn it into an operational capabil- 
ity. It’s a little more than just changing the mental intent. There 
would have to be definitely command and control changes, probably 
some communications changes, but I think it is what you would 
call in the area of software. 

Senator Bill Nelson. In terms of Alaska and the treaty, is that 
when, in your opinion, the treaty would be abrogated and up until 
that point with regard to the Alaska facility it would not? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I don’t think I need to be a lawyer to say 
that if we crossed that line and turned it into operational capability 
that would be a violation of the treaty. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Yes, I understand. My question is up to 
that point. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. That is where you get into questions of in- 
tent and verification and what can and can’t be verified by national 
technical means and, it isn’t simply that lawyers have a way of 
making problems complicated, this is a genuinely complicated prob- 
lem because in the, what is it now, 29 years since the treaty was 
signed, we have had a lengthy, tedious record of going over these 
issues with the Russians. You have to look at that record. You have 
to examine it. You have to weigh American positions, Russian posi- 
tions. We are in a difficult zone and so I’m hoping that when the 
lawyers look at this they will give us at least some more clarity 
than I have right now. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Well, thank you. General, I want to con- 
gratulate you on your test over the weekend. I would like to see 
you be very successful as you proceed with the various tests. By 
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reading the press I get the impression that you’re going to have 
these tests scheduled quite frequently, and I am a little bit con- 
cerned that we might be sacrificing some of our success in the fu- 
ture with the number of tests. Would you comment on that, and 
the frequency of those tests? 

General Kadish. I think our goal has always been in the test 
program to test frequently and often and move rapidly through our 
development program, because we built a whole series of technical 
milestones and specifications we want to check out. So the sooner 
we get it done, not only does the technology develop, but we save 
a lot of money, even though these tests are expensive. 

So it is not our intent to test without the discipline required to 
do testing. I think that is the basic thrust of your question. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Senator, I share the congratulations to 
General Kadish on his success, but I sort of worry that people have 
to understand, I think, that if a program never suffers from test 
failures, then it’s probably been too conservative a program. If you 
look at the history of our developments, the satellite program 
which put satellites in orbit suffered 11 straight test failures in its 
initial testing. The Polaris, which is one of our most successful sys- 
tems, failed 66 out of 123 flights. I have a number of other exam- 
ples in my testimony. 

A successful development program has to include testing failures, 
so I would like to see them pushing aggressively and if and when 
they fail, I may not show you the film strip of it, but I do think 
they will be learning things. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Hopefully the successful testing of a man- 
rated system does not occasion all of those failures, although we 
have seen those in the past, unfortunately, for example with the 
space shuttle. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Obviously when you get to the point of 
putting people’s lives at risk with a test, you have to go up to a 
higher standard and even then, as you point out, you can have a 
failure. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Well, under that theory, then, why did we 
wait over a year after the last one for this test to occur? 

General Kadish. We are dealing with prototype hardware and 
over time we expect and intend and are working very hard at mak- 
ing this hardware more like the system we want to actually use 
and so it’s going to get better. 

But basically in the last 3 years to do four tests and to have two 
successes out of four is a major achievement. But we learn from 
our failures and the reason why it took us a year to come to this 
point is because we took the two failures that we had and learned 
from those and went back and took the time to fix everything. 

Those types of failures we experienced, unfortunately from my 
point of view, were more related to quality problems, if you will, 
process problems and not the fundamental design and hardware. 
So in order to wring those types of process problems out, you have 
to put more discipline in the program and make sure that people 
do the right thing and in fact are rewarded for telling us when 
there is something wrong and that took us time. 
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Once we are confident we have those processes in place, which 
I have right now, then I expect that we will be able to do things 
more rapidly without those types of problems occurring. 

Senator Bill Nelson. What was the reason for the failure a year 
ago? 

General Kadish. The reason for the failure a year ago, we be- 
lieve, was a circuit card that failed, that did not send the right sig- 
nal to the kill vehicle to separate from the booster, and the reasons 
for those types of failures have to do with foreign object damage, 
those types of things. 

Senator Bill Nelson. It was a failure that had nothing to do 
with the actual design of the new system of the kill vehicle to home 
in on the target? 

General Kadish. Correct. 

Senator Bill Nelson. So why did it take a year for what would 
normally be a pedestrian kind of failure? For what you are trying 
to test, why would it take a year? 

General Kadish. Because it indicated that it was a failure in 
something that we did not expect because as you correctly point 
out, it actually worked on all the other flights and it is something 
we know how to do. That indicated to us that we needed to go back 
and look at every piece of the hardware in the test program and 
not leave any stone unturned and make sure that the smallest de- 
tail in our program was looked at to ensure the type of discipline 
I talked about earlier. That took time and we took the time to do 
that. 

Now that we have gone through that and have adjusted people’s 
expectation to this rigorous way of doing it, it is my opinion we can 
move faster in our test program, especially given if you have suc- 
cesses, you want to turn up the complexity and the challenge, as 
Secretary Wolfowitz points out, to test the edges of the envelope, 
or you may fail doing such. 

Senator Bill Nelson. When is the next test scheduled? 

General Kadish. Our next test is currently scheduled for the end 
of October, early November time frame of this year. 

Senator Bill Nelson. The next one after that? 

General Kadish. It will be in the February time frame. 

Senator Bill Nelson. You feel comfortable with that kind of in- 
terval to build on either the success or failure of each of those 
tests? 

General Kadish. That is correct, and when you have a success 
and you analyze the data that supports that and find that there 
are minor or no glitches, it gives you even more confidence in your 
next test schedule. 

Senator Bill Nelson. When in this regime of testing is your first 
major full up with many different targets that are not actual tar- 
gets, that are decoys; when does that occur? 

General Kadish. We haven’t taken the decision of how we are 
going to add complexities to the test in final detail yet, so I think 
that will occur in the next couple of months. But certainly over the 
next 18 months we are going to be adding complexity, but it won’t 
be until we’ve built the full test bed capability where we will have 
the ability to put more targets in flight almost simultaneously rath- 
er than just one and fire more interceptors than just one and then 
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put more decoys in to get the different geometries that will con- 
vince ourselves as well as our critics that we have an operationally 
viable system. So that’s why the test bed is so important to us. 

Senator Warner. Senator, I have to interrupt. We have just a 
few minutes left. The Chairman suggested that we now adjourn the 
hearing and you can come back and resume your questioning. 
Would that be inconvenient? 

Senator Bill Nelson. Oh, we have a vote? I’m sorry, I did not 
know that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Warner. These are good questions and I am listening. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Chairman, may I just conclude by 
asking one simple question? When do you expect that full up test 
bed onto your present regime? 

General Kadish. Between fiscal year 2004 and 2006. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Warner. We will stand in adjournment. [Recess.] 

Chairman Levin. We will be back in session. Let me ask this 
question of both of you. It has to do with when that test bed be- 
comes operational. You said, Mr. Secretary, you hope, it is your in- 
tent and your hope, that it become operational as quickly as pos- 
sible. It is your hope — I guess everybody’s hope — that the tests suc- 
ceed. It is also, it seems to me then, the question comes back as 
to what is the change which would need to be made to make that 
an operational system. General Kadish said before that there are 
some changes that would need to be made. You characterize those 
as software changes, I believe, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. That’s my understanding from hearing 
the General speaking. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. Is that a difficult thing to do — to make those 
software changes? Does that have to be tested or is it something 
that we assume could be done quite readily? 

General Kadish. Well, I hesitate to say it’s only a software 
change because those things are monumental in our business but 
the issue is that I wouldn’t expect the changes to be difficult to im- 
plement. However, in keeping with the philosophy of making sure 
we test like we use it in this test bed, we would have to, at some 
point, start testing those command relationships and making sure 
when you turn the switch, the right thing happens. So, what I said 
earlier about having detailed plans to do that, I would expect us 
to start thinking about how to do that over the next year to 18 
months and even beyond that and that plans will change over time 
based on what we discover. So, that’s why its difficult for me to say 
precisely right now exactly what it will take to turn it operational. 

Chairman Levin. But it will take that? 

General Kadish. It will at least take that. 

Chairman Levin. It’s our intent to have that tested so that it is 
ready when the other elements of an operational system are ready 
to go as well. 

General Kadish. Well, again, this is where it gets imprecise be- 
cause if you recall, last year, Senator, we were doing things concur- 
rently and you questioned me very closely on why the high risk on 
a concurrent program. This program doesn’t have that now. We 
wait to make that decision — to actually produce the system that we 
intend to deploy based on more concrete test data and performance 
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of the program. So, at some point over the next 3 to 4 years I would 
expect, based on the progress of our test bed testing, to take to the 
Secretary and the decisionmakers options every year as to whether 
or not we want to start one of those concurrent programs. In that 
regard, we would use what we know in the test bed and that test 
bed capability then could provide only an interim capability on our 
way to a larger system. 

Chairman Levin. But the interim system, which has been called 
a rudimentary capability, is that the way you’re using it basically? 

General Kadish. That’s the best term we’ve come up with to date. 

Chairman Levin. But the words rudimentary or primitive or in- 
terim all are intended 

General Kadish. Not the final system. 

Chairman Levin. But they’re all intended to describe a system 
which has operational capability and is intended to have minimum 
or modest operational capability. Is that accurate? 

General Kadish. That’s one of the things it would do. Yes. There 
are two primary functions — test bed first and then the residual ca- 
pability it gives you. 

Chairman Levin. But that residual capability, that operational 
capability is one of the purposes here. Is that not correct? 

General Kadish. That’s correct. 

Chairman Levin. You’ve said, Mr. Secretary, that it is your in- 
tent that that be achieved as quickly as possible. Is that correct? 
I just want to be real clear here. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. I want to talk about the Cobra Dane radar for 
a few minutes. In your point paper that was provided to this com- 
mittee, you said that an upgraded Cobra Dane radar, “may have 
some ABM radar capability.” But in any operational system we an- 
ticipate that a new X-band radar Shemya would be required to pro- 
vide needed discrimination even with all possible upgrades to 
Cobra Dane. So, are you then saying that Cobra Dane will provide 
that contingency capability as early as 2004? 

General Kadish. If I understand the question, I believe the an- 
swer will be yes because it’s an early warning radar and it only 
functions as an early warning radar. One of the issues is the coun- 
termeasure problem for any midcourse system that we need X-band 
for. So, the capability is very basic and as we’ve been describing it, 
rudimentary. 

Chairman Levin. But Cobra Dane will provide useful contin- 
gency capability? 

General Kadish. That’s what our belief is today. 

Chairman Levin. Mr. Secretary, this is a bit unrelated to the se- 
ries of questions that I want to keep pursuing here but I have been 
troubled by it because a number of times in the last few hearings, 
I think at least twice, it has been stated that you are on a commis- 
sion that concluded that we needed to deploy a national missile de- 
fense system. You have not said that that was not accurate. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. That is not what the commission con- 
cluded. 

Chairman Levin. I think it would have been useful for you when 
that statement is made as it has been repeatedly here for you to 
say when it’s your turn to respond to the question that in fact that 
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is not what the commission recommended. I would just ask you in 
the future that you clarify. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. That’s a fair point, Senator. 

Chairman Levin. In your statement today, Mr. Secretary, on 
page 3 at the top, you make the following statement. Well, first let 
me go to the bottom of page 2. “The Department’s ABM compliance 
review group has been directed to identify ABM Treaty issues with- 
in 10 working days of receiving the plans for new development of 
treaty events. That process is already under way.” When did that 
begin? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. This new procedure, I think, was insti- 
tuted by Under Secretary Aldridge within the last week or 2. 

Chairman Levin. Then at the top of the next page you say the 
following: “The Secretary and I will be informed of whether the 
planned test bed use of Aegis systems in future integrated flight 
tests or concurrent operation of ABM and air defense radars in 
next February’s tests are significant treaty violations.” Then you 
made reference to those three fact sheets that are made part of the 
record. You say here, you’re going to be informed as to whether 
they are significant treaty violations. Are you going to distinguish 
between significant treaty problems and just treaty problems? Is 
that word significant supposed to tell us that you will say that if 
it’s a treaty problem or a treaty violation in your judgment or the 
judgment of that compliance review group that then there’s going 
to be another test. Is it a significant violation? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. It doesn’t say significant violation. It’s sig- 
nificant problem and I have to read in the mind of the authors who 
gave me the phrase. I think what it means is if it’s a prospective 
violation, it is a significant problem. If you can’t guarantee because 
of the way these things change and alter over time that there are 
no treaty problems, but it certainly better mean it’s what I took it 
to mean that if there’s any serious prospect of a violation that this 
is going to surface early. 

Chairman Levin. That a violation is a violation. You’re not try- 
ing to distinguish between a serious and a non-serious violation? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Not at all. 

Chairman Levin. Alright. The next sentence, which I found to be 
a really interesting sentence, I must tell you. “This process will 
permit us to take them,” and I assume that is referring to the trea- 
ty problems? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. “Into account as early as possible as we pursue 
our negotiations with Russia on a new strategic framework.” What 
do you mean by take into account? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I mean that it becomes part of the consid- 
erations that the Secretary and the President have to make. In 
their discussions with the Russians, it becomes something we have 
to take into account in our consultations with you and other mem- 
bers of Congress. It becomes something we have to take into ac- 
count in moving forward with the program. There are different 
ways to go with these issues depending on the character they raise 
and so, there’s not a — until you see the forum in which the issue 
specifically arises, it’s hard to say exactly which way you’ll go with 
it. 
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Chairman Levin. See, what I’m struggling with is whether or not 
the administration, the President, has decided that if modifications 
cannot be agreed to with Russia, the decision has already been 
made to withdraw from the treaty. That’s what I’m trying to figure 
out. Has it? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I think there is a decision that at some 
point, and I’m not sure — I think the point is a crucial question — 
that at some point if we can’t get modifications that allow us to 
proceed with missile defense, we will withdraw from the treaty. 
The question is at what point and I don’t think there’s been a deci- 
sion about what point. 

Chairman Levin. To that point, even if all of this testing worked 
out this year may not come this year? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I guess the most I can say is this phrase 
that there seems to be an agreement with the administration that 
we’re talking about months and not years. I mean, I think you 
yourself would say at some point you would withdraw from the 
treaty. 

Chairman Levin. I might. Not would. That’s the whole dif- 
ference. You just put your finger right on it. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. OK. 

Chairman Levin. I read this before and Senator Warner very ap- 
propriately asked for later comments to the administration that if 
Russia refuses the changes we propose, we will give prompt notice 
under the provisions of the treaty that we can no longer be a party 
to it. What you’re telling us is that it may or may not be the situa- 
tion now because it may not be such prompt notice. Now you’re 
saying that at some point. That’s fine with me, by the way, because 
that begins to show a little complexity in how to approach a — prob- 
ably the most significant security decision we’re going to make, 
which is if we can’t modify the treaty, whether we’re going to, in 
fact, withdraw from it. What I’m trying to see is whether or not 
there are in fact the beginnings of flexibility, that opening to con- 
sidering the ramifications of withdrawal. 

The impact on our security of withdrawal from a treaty is a fac- 
tor to be considered. I was glad to hear you answer Senator War- 
ner’s question about if, in fact, the modifications cannot be agreed 
to whether you would come back to Congress in a consultative proc- 
ess and your answer was yes. That, to me, means that what you 
do in that circumstance is subject to consultation. That, to me, 
means you have not made a final decision; that no matter what the 
circumstances are; no matter what the fallout out is; no matter 
what the reaction is; no matter what the actions which we would 
then expect from Russia and China are; no matter what anything, 
that you’re going to promptly withdraw from the treaty. Instead, if 
you’re going to be consulting with us, and I would welcome that, 
I gotta tell you, before you make the decision that you’re going to 
withdraw, I view that as progress. I don’t want to look to see some- 
thing that isn’t there but I took a little bit of heart from your an- 
swer to Senator Warner’s question because it’s different. It’s a dif- 
ferent kind of a spirit to say that if Russia refuses the changes we 
propose, we will consult with Congress and come back to you as to 
what then, what actions, we’re going to do. If those actions are al- 
ready decided, if you’ve already decided that if Russia doesn’t agree 
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to the changes that you’re then going to give prompt notice under 
the provisions of the treaty that you’re withdrawing from it, that 
puts us in a very different position. So, you can comment on that 
or not. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Let me say a great deal of complexity has 
been added to the President’s position since the Citadel speech that 
you quoted that from and even last year in May when he made his 
statement about a new approach to nuclear weapons and deter- 
rence talked in quite elaboration about the importance of a new ap- 
proach to offensive retaliatory forces as well. I mean, that already 
is a very major layer of complexity added to what we’re trying to 
present. When we talk about a new framework with Russia, we’re 
talking about something that actually goes beyond missile defense 
and beyond nuclear weapons and to incorporate a much broader 
view of security and one that I think is appropriate to this era. So, 
we are very much trying to take a lot of people’s views into ac- 
count. 

Certainly, Congress is our ally but certainly also the Russians 
and I do think that — I made a comment earlier which I think you 
may have taken as dismissive that I didn’t think this rudimentary 
capability in Alaska would keep a Russian military planner awake 
even for a minute. I don’t believe it would. But I in no way mean 
to dismiss the importance of the ABM Treaty as something that 
unfortunately became the centerpiece of U.S. -Soviet relations. We’d 
like to have a different centerpiece for U.S. -Russian relations and 
that’s what we’re working on constructing. It’s going to take work 
and we need to work with Congress in doing it. 

Chairman Levin. Well, that’s more than welcome but the com- 
plexity, again, that I’m referring to, the layer of complexity that I’m 
referring to, is the question of whether to withdraw. The question 
that I’m trying to figure out the answer to is whether or not that 
decision has been made to promptly withdraw from this treaty in 
the event — or just a decision made to withdraw from this treaty — 
in the event that the modifications cannot be made. If, in fact, 
there’s true consultation that is going to take place on that ques- 
tion before the decision is made, that puts us in one situation. If, 
in fact, the decision has been made that there’s going to be a 
prompt withdrawal, in the event modifications cannot be achieved, 
that seems to me to put us in a different situation in looking at 
your budget request. So, I guess I’ll try the question again. Is it 
your judgment that the decision has been made in the event modi- 
fications cannot be achieved to promptly withdraw from the ABM 
Treaty? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I think we are at the point, as the phrase 
is said, that it’s a matter of months, not years, before we reach that 
point. Now, does that 

Chairman Levin. Reach the point of deciding whether or reach 
the point of withdrawing? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Reach the point of deciding that we would 
have to. 

Chairman Levin. Reach the point of deciding later on? You have 
not now decided? Look, to me this is a very important little con- 
versation we’re having here. I don’t know; I can’t speak for others, 
but to me it’s a very important conversation. It is not something 
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which is splitting hairs. It is something which goes to the heart of 
a very important issue because we have a responsibility, as do you, 
to defend this country, the security, and to protect and defend 
America. We want to, it seems to me, make sure we don’t create 
a greater problem by addressing the problem over here in a North 
Korean threat and create a bigger problem with a larger number 
of nuclear weapons on Russian or Chinese soil. The response can 
leave us less secure if we don’t do this right. I think most of us 
would like to see a new framework. I really believe we’d like to see 
a new cooperative framework. There’s no difference in that regard. 
The question is how best to achieve it and whether it’s best to 
achieve it by telling Russia we’re going to withdraw if there’s no 
modification, or to tell Russia we may withdraw if there’s no modi- 
fication, depending on how we perceive our security circumstances 
at the moment that we think we have something that might be 
workable. Those are very different issues and very different ways 
to phrase an approach. So, I don’t want to, unless you’d like to com- 
ment further on what I just said, I’ll just go on to a couple other 
questions and then turn it over to Senator Warner. Do you want 
to add anything. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I don’t think I can add. 

Chairman Levin. In the statement which was given to the media 
last Wednesday the following sentence appears. The administration 
made this following statement: “As we have informed our allies and 
Russia, we expect our RDT&E efforts will conflict with the ABM 
Treaty limitations in a matter of months, not years.” When was 
Russia informed that we expect our RDT&E efforts to conflict with 
the ABM Treaty limitations in a matter of months? When did we 
notify them? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I’m not sure, Senator. I’ll have to get that 
for the record. 

Chairman Levin. I’d appreciate that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

During frequent high-level discussions throughout 2001 we informed the Russians 
that in pursuing the best options available for defense of our territory, our allies, 
and our friends, we would come into conflict with the ABM Treaty. We further com- 
municated that we did not intend to conduct tests solely designed to exceed treaty 
constraints, but neither could we design tests that conformed to the treaty and still 
build the most effective missile defense system. 

Senator Warner. 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Secretary 
Wolfowitz, I listened very carefully to your response to Senator 
Reed and your responses to his question about a violation of a trea- 
ty, the ABM Treaty, were very succinct, very clear and consistent 
with what you have said in 2 days of testimony but tightly pack- 
aged in one response. I wrote it down as best I could quickly. You 
simply said, we will not violate the ABM Treaty, isn’t that correct? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. That’s correct, Senator. 

Senator Warner. Fine. To me that puts to one side very many 
concerns of others and, second, you indicated that you would fur- 
ther consult with Congress, if the option — well, let me put it this 
way. It would be my hope that at some point in time this statement 
could somehow be embraced by the administration. I’ve just sort of 
put it together. That the United States will continue its consulta- 
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tions with our allies, negotiations with Russia, and indeed I sup- 
port the President having indicated that withdrawal is an option, 
that he is commander in chief of our forces and he must consider 
should he be unable to structure a new framework and/or the op- 
tion as we discussed earlier of amendments. But that in his final 
decision he would have further consultation as necessary he deems 
with allies and with Congress before exercising the treaty provision 
of withdrawal. Now, it would be my hope that somehow words 
could be crafted along those lines. I’ll just leave it at that. 

Further to General Kadish, a legitimate concern has been made 
that we, the United States, prove the technology before deployment 
and I guess I have been around weapons system about as long as 
anybody up here in Congress — 30 years plus. Clearly, a deployment 
decision of a new weapons system or new defense against a weapon 
would only be done after the full test evaluation, all the various 
steps and benchmarks were taken. Then it’s certified to the Sec- 
retary of Defense. Am I not correct in that? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. That’s the way we normally do our major 
procurement programs. However, there is precedent and I think it’s 
embedded in some of our thinking here, that we may want to take 
decisions a little bit earlier and take some risk in this. No defense 
system is ever perfect even if it’s fully operationally tested. So, we 
may want to do some things concurrently that would advance the 
capability with a little bit of risk. 

Senator Warner. I don’t think that’s any significant departure, 
in my judgment, from what we have done because I think there’s 
several concerns that one, we would be foolishly throwing money 
at the system were we to deploy it without having gone through 
the normal sequence of benchmarks prior to certification that the 
system can be employed and that we would take it without pursu- 
ing which I fervently believe our President will do, consultation 
with allies, negotiations with Russia and the like. All of these 
things. So, I think the testimony today has gone a long way to 
clearly lay a foundation of fact that this administration is proceed- 
ing in a prudent manner with regard to reaching at some future 
point in time a deployment decision. It has met my satisfaction. I 
hope it has met those of others. 

Mr. Chairman, I will submit a series of questions for the record. 
We are way over our time estimates here and you and I have other 
commitments with regard to several questions on the treaty itself 
and the necessity. I just think the general public fully understands 
that this treaty constrains the United States from developing mis- 
sile defenses cooperatively with other allies and indeed Russia. Am 
I not correct on that? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. That’s correct, Senator. 

Senator Warner. That’s such a fundamental proposition because 
I think basically the world wants to see a greater framework of se- 
curity against the threat of these missiles and that at some point 
in time our President, not unlike what President Ronald Reagan 
did, would offer to share technology and to allow this greater secu- 
rity to not only benefit the United States and our allies but Russia 
and indeed some others. So, I think those fundamentals have to be 
pointed out in very simple, plain, good old fashioned American 
English language. I intend to do just that but I commend both of 
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you today. I think this hearing has been a very significant step for- 
ward in meeting the challenge of legitimate concerns of others with 
regard to what this administration is doing to protect our fun- 
damental security against an overgrowing threat of missile tech- 
nology. I’m glad that you said today very clearly, Mr. Secretary, 
that unless we come to grips with a defense against the threats of 
missiles, whether they’re ballistic or intermediate, it renders al- 
most useless the entire inventory of weapons that we now have and 
seriously impairs the ability of our Nation to help other nations 
when their security could be challenged by a common enemy. Be- 
cause a threat against our Nation, should we employ forces to save 
another nation, could be seriously put in jeopardy if we were 
threatened with retaliation by some nation against us should do 
that by use of this missile. 

We also have to understand that many nations are putting their 
limited resources behind acquiring this capability because those 
limited resources do not enable them to have the conventional 
forces and other forces to promulgate their foreign policy even 
though that foreign policy may be antithetical to our own. This is 
a very simple, less costly means by which to enter the world of poli- 
tics in foreign policy and we’ve got to prepare ourselves to defend 
against it. 

I thank both of you. 

Chairman Levin. General Kadish, today I guess, you prepared 
these three sheets for us, or the Department prepared these three 
sheets for us, and they’re now part of the record. When you told 
the committee on June 13 that none of the recommended activities 
would cause a violation of the ABM Treaty in fiscal year 2002, 
were any of these activities on these three sheets included in the 
recommendations at that time? 

General Kadish. I think they’re all being developed and subject 
to the normal look by those in compliance review. As I stated and 
in qualifying that it was all subject to the compliance process. 

Chairman Levin. Have there been any changes in your proposed 
activities since June 13. 

General Kadish. Oh yes, Senator. Lots of changes. 

Chairman Levin. Since June 13? 

General Kadish. Yes, sir and that is part of the problem we have 
is that there’s always changes to this process and as stated earlier 
in the hearing it wasn’t until Friday, the 13th, that we got a modi- 
fication to our latest test. So, that is why it is so difficult for us 
to be precise, at least for me to be precise, on this because planning 
at very low levels in our organization on the construction projects 
could change a date by months. That has treaty significance. 

Chairman Levin. You gave us a booklet on June 13 laying out 
what your program was and what I would appreciate your doing 
for the record is telling us in what specific ways these three sheets 
differ from that presentation which you made to us on June 13. 

General Kadish. We will attempt to do that. 

Senator Warner. Mr. Chairman, might I also ask unanimous 
consent that I have obtained clearance, security clearance, on the 
June 13 testimony which further amplifies General Kadish’ s reply 
to your questions and the questions of others. I would ask unani- 
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mous consent that that be placed in today’s record. I presume this 
would be an appropriate juncture. 

Chairman Levin. It would be. It would be very helpful, as a mat- 
ter of fact. I appreciate that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The June 13 booklet was provided to provide information about the status of the 
program, not to provide information related to treaty issues. The fact sheets pro- 
vided on July 17 set forth information related more specifically to treaty issues. 
From June 13 to July 17, the planning the testing and development program contin- 
ued, decisions were made and the fact sheets document some of those decisions. The 
fact sheets are attached. 


THE MISSILE DEFENSE SYSTEM TEST BED 


Plans and Purpose 

• Test Bed as a Whole: Allows overall system performance testing to occur using more 
realistic threat trajectories and allowing more complex engagement scenarios. 

• Launchers: 

o Construction at Fort Greely, AK (5 silos) will be in the spring or early summer 
next year. 

o Once complete, the five silos will allow tests of operational command and control, 
communications, and the capability of the long haul communications network; 
rehearsal of maintenance and upkeep processes; and assessment of the adverse 
effects of Arctic conditions at a potential operational site. 

• The two Kodiak, AK launcher silos to be constructed in the spring/summer of 2003 will 
allow higher closing velocities, more realistic test geometries, and multiple engagements. 

• Radars: At least three large phasecl-array radars will be part of the Missile Defense 
System Test Bed: Cobra Dane (Shemya, AK), Beale, CA, and a new X-Band in the mid- 
Pacific. 

• Cobra Dane currently collects data on ballistic missile launches from Russia and also has 
the mission of early warning and space track. An upgraded Cobra Dane radar will provide 
enhanced early warning and may have some ABM radar capability. 

• Initial upgrades are software modifications like those ongoing for the Beale. CA early 
warning radar. No changes to the radar's hardware are currently planned. 

• Boeing is investigating what additional upgrades to Cobra Dane might be appropriate, 
and when. Possibilities range from mere software upgrades to significant physical 
modifications. We will know our opitions this fall. 

• In any operational system, we anticipate that the X-Band radar at Shemya would be 
required to provide needed discrimination, even with all possible upgrades to Cobra 
Dane. 

• Beale software modifications will not raise ABM Treaty issues before FY04. 

• Current plans contemplate constructing an X-Band radar in the mid-Pacific in FY06. 

• In-F 1 ight Interceptor Communications Systems (1FICS) to be constructed next 
spring/summer may raise ABM Treaty issues depending on whether they are determined 
to be subcomponents of an ABM radar. 
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AEGIS SPY-1 TRACKING A STRATEGIC BALLISTIC MISSILE 


Plans and Purpose 

• Plans to use an AEGIS SPY -I radar to track long-range ballistic missiles are currently 
under development and are only at a preliminary stage. 

• The most likely near-term scenario is for an unmodified AEGIS SPY -I radar to track an 
outgoing target immediately after its launch from Vandenberg Air Force Base during an 
ABM intercept attempt at Kwajalein Missile Range. 

• This test would provide initial data for assessing the basic capability of the AEGIS SPY - 
I radar to track long-range targets that will assist in formulating AEGIS development 
options. 

• The AEGIS SPY -1 radar may be connected to the test's command, control and data 
communications backbone. 

• The SPY -I radar, however, would likely not contribute to the data used to complete the 
intercept (i.e., it will not help guide the interceptor). 

• Future (and currently unprogrammed) plans might include an AEGIS SPY -1 radar: 

• Collecting intercept data at the ABM test range during ABM testing. 

• Providing real-time data to the U.S. strategic early warning system. 

• Providing data to assist an Integrated Flight Test intercept attempt. 

• The AEGIS SPY -1 radar might also participate in testing at the Missile Defense 
System Test Bed using targets with various ranges and velocities. 

• We eventually expect to integrate a modified, more capable version of the AEGIS SPY -1 
radar into tests of our boost and ascent phase elements. 
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SYSTEMS INTEGRATION TEST II (SIT II) COMBINING DATA 
FROM ABM AND NON-ABM RADARS 

Plans and Purpose 

• We will conduct a-short-range missile defense test beginning next February. 

• Three targets will be tracked by two AEGIS SPY -I radars, a Patriot PAC-3 radar and the 
THAAD UOES radar. 

• An ABM radar located at Kwajalein Missile Range will also track each target, but will 
not communicate with any of the other radars. 

• During the flight test of at least one target missile, a Patriot P AC-3 missile system will 
attempt an intercept. 

• The ABM radar will obtain data supporting all U.S. TMD programs. This is critical 
information as to how both our interceptor and the threat targets behave, as well as unique 
information measuring the lethality of the intercepts. Using the ABM radar will 
significantly improve the quality of the information gained from the test. 


Chairman Levin. First, let me say relative to Senator’s Warner’s 
comments about a formulation of a position that I commended to 
you. It’s something I’ve been urging for quite some time, which is 
that the President, rather than saying he’s going to withdraw from 
the treaty if modifications are not agreed to, state that he’s going 
to consider the option to withdraw in that event. It’s a very signifi- 
cant statement and it’s significantly better, I believe, both in terms 
of trying to obtain an agreement but also in terms of working with 
Congress. This is really what the position has been of Congress for 
some time, at least in the Senate. Senator Warner, then Senator 
Cohen, Senator Nunn and I talked about getting ourselves in a po- 
sition to have capability so that a president could determine wheth- 
er or not to withdraw based on the nature of the threat, based on 
whether or not overall we’d be more secure with a withdrawal, 
based on operational effectiveness, based on impact on arms reduc- 
tions, based on cost effectiveness. 

Those factors were put into a bill that the four of us worked on 
in the mid-1990s so that the President would be in a position to 
decide whether or not to exercise the treaty provision relative to 
withdrawal. In that formulation that Senator Warner just made 
about the President stating that if modifications were not avail- 
able, and were not achievable, that then he would consider that op- 
tion, it seems to me is consistent with the position that we have 
wanted each President to be in since we’ve started down the road 
of research and development of a missile defense. 

In terms of wanting another framework, I think everyone of us 
would like to see a new framework. But we also would like to see 
a new framework in place before the old one is destroyed unilater- 
ally — before it’s torn down. That is going to take some real effort 
and it’s worth trying for but it’s very different from saying we’re 
going to tear down the old before we have a new one — to say we 
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would like to get to a new one and here’s why. That’s a matter of 
persuading folks that it is in their interest and our interest to be 
able to defend against that rogue state or that accidental launch. 
Both of those are useful. But it also means that we don’t want to 
do it in a way which could put us in a less secure position. That 
would actually add to our insecurity because of the unilateral ac- 
tion which then precipitates a response on the part of Russia and 
China to overcome what they consider to be a threat to their secu- 
rity. We may not understand why it’s a threat to their security but 
if they feel that way, they’re going to act. They’re going to respond 
if they feel threatened by our unilateral action. We should at least 
factor that into our thinking — not be stymied by it, not give anyone 
a veto — just be aware of what that response is and consider wheth- 
er or not, given what the likely response might be, we would be left 
in a more or less secure position. 

Thank you. You both have been very helpful. These have been 
long hearings, but helpful hearings. We will keep the record open 
for 24 hours for those of our colleagues that have additional ques- 
tions. There is material you’re going to be submitting for the 
record. We stand adjourned. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Carl Levin 

ALLIES, RUSSIA AND CHINA 

1. Senator Levin. Secretary Wolfowitz, the administration released a paper during 
the week of July 9, 2001 that stated that it had “informed our allies and Russia” 
of its expectation that the ballistic missile program will “conflict” with the ABM 
Treaty in months, not years. 

What exactly has the administration told our allies and Russia? When did you tell 
them? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. We have informed them on several occasions that in pursu- 
ing the best options available for defense of our territory, our allies, and our friends, 
we will come into conflict with the ABM Treaty in months, not years. We commu- 
nicated that we do not intend to conduct tests solely designed to exceed Treaty con- 
straints, nor do we intend to design tests to conform to, or stay within the confines 
of the Treaty. 

Additionally, we have told them that we hope and expect to have reached an un- 
derstanding with Russia by the time our development program bumps up against 
the constraints of the ABM Treaty, and that we would prefer a cooperative outcome. 
In this context, we have told our friends and allies that we intend to continue our 
consultations with them as our discussions with Russia proceed. 

2. Senator Levin. Secretary Wolfowitz, what, if anything, has the administration 
told China? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. We have communicated the same information to China. 

3. Senator Levin. Secretary Wolfowitz, did the administration tell these nations 
that you do not plan on modifying the ABM Treaty, but rather to move away from 
it in the hope of a new framework? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. We have informed these nations that we plan to move be- 
yond the constraints of the 1972 ABM Treaty — which the President has called “an 
artifact of the Cold War confrontation” that prevents us from acquiring the capabili- 
ties we need to deter and defend against new threats and that perpetuates an ad- 
versarial relationship with Russia. 

4. Senator Levin. Secretary Wolfowitz, has the administration considered, or 
ruled out, the option of deploying long-range interceptor missiles in NATO or other 
allied nations? If so, has the administration discussed such an option with our al- 
lies? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. As the President has stated, missile defenses will be de- 
signed to protect the United States, deployed forces, and its friends and allies. To 
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accomplish this mission, the Department of Defense is exploring a wide range of 
technologies and basing modes that could contribute to an effective missile defense 
program. Therefore, we have not ruled out the possibility of needing to deploy inter- 
ceptors on allied territory, though no decisions have been made. Over the past sev- 
eral months we have been involved in an intense dialogue with our allies and 
friends on missile defense issues. In these discussions, a number of allies have ex- 
pressed interest in participating in U.S. missile defense plans. We expect these dis- 
cussions to continue and expand. 


STRATEGIC FRAMEWORK 

5. Senator Levin. Secretary Wolfowitz, your prepared statement from July 12 
stated: “We hope and expect to have reached an understanding with Russia by the 
time our development program bumps up against the constraints of the ABM Trea- 
ty” 

Why do you expect to have reached agreement with Russia within this near term 
period, which you described elsewhere in your statement as “in months rather than 
in years”? Are there any indications from the Russians that they are willing to 
reach agreement on a new strategic framework, or to amend the ABM Treaty? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. My reason for optimism is that I think we have a fun- 
damentally different relationship with Russia than we had with the Soviet Union. 
I do not think that the Russians have to lay awake nights worrying about our at- 
tacking them with nuclear missiles, nor do we need to worry about the Russians 
attacking us. What the Russians are looking for is a new framework of relations 
that addresses the real security needs of this era. Both the United States and Rus- 
sia have a very substantial common interest in maintaining stability in Europe and 
Asia. Working together on stabilizing those critical areas of the world is the corner- 
stone of strategic stability today. I believe that as we deepen our strategic frame- 
work discussions with the Russians — which are well underway — we will begin to 
make some progress. 

6. Senator Levin. Secretary Wolfowitz, what is the U.S. proposing for a strategic 
framework with Russia on the following elements: offensive nuclear forces, defensive 
forces, threat reduction and nonproliferation? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. President Bush has called for the development of a new 
strategic relationship with Russia based on openness, mutual confidence and real 
opportunities for cooperation, which recognize the fundamental changes in the inter- 
national security environment. 

In the missile defense area, we are prepared to examine a range of cooperative 
activities with Russia such as the sharing of early warning information, sensor tech- 
nology, and expansion of our existing U.S.-Russia Theatre Missile Defense (TMD) 
Exercise. With regard to offensive nuclear forces, we see the new framework includ- 
ing substantial reductions in offensive nuclear forces 

In the threat reduction area, we are prepared to assist in deactivating additional 
nuclear warheads, destroying strategic delivery systems, and improving accountabil- 
ity, storage and transport security for deactivated warheads. With regard to non- 
proliferation, the U.S. and Russia could establish a defense-to-defense dialogue on 
proliferation concerns and the challenges to regional and global security posed by 
the acquisition of longer-range missiles and WMD in regions of instability. We could 
also work together in areas of shared proliferation concern to identify approaches 
that can reduce the risks of instability. 


LEGAL BASIS FOR R&D FUNDING OF A MILITARY CONSTRUCTION PROJECT 

7. Senator Levin. Secretary Wolfowitz, the Defense Department budget proposal 
for fiscal year 2002 requests research and development funding to construct five 
missile silos at Fort Greely, Alaska for NMD interceptor test missiles. Section 2353 
of Title 10, U.S. Code, prohibits the use of research and development funding for 
“new construction,” and the five proposed silos are clearly “new construction.” The 
Department has not requested, and Congress has not approved, military construc- 
tion funds specifically for building these new silos at F ort Greely. 

What is the legal authority for requesting research and development funding for 
this new construction? 

Section 2802 of Title 10, U.S. Code, states that military construction projects re- 
quire an authorization in law. They also require an appropriation. If you are seeking 
neither of these required elements for military construction funds for construction 
at Fort Greely, would the construction you propose conflict with the law? 
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General Kadish. The construction at Fort Greely, Alaska will be a portion of the 
Ballistic Missile Defense System Test Bed. Section 2353 of Title 10, United States 
Code authorizes construction and acquisition of research, developmental or test fa- 
cilities needed for the performance of a research or development contract using Re- 
search, Development, Test and Evaluation (RDT&E) funds, provided that the facili- 
ties constructed do not have “general utility.” Because some of the Ballistic Missile 
Defense System Test Bed facilities to be improved or constructed may have general 
utility, the Department of Defense has proposed new legislation to establish that 
RDT&E funds may lawfully be used for the purpose of constructing the Ballistic 
Missile Defense System Test Bed. 

The Ballistic Missile Defense Organization is proceeding in fiscal year 2001 with 
site preparation work for the portion of the Ballistic Missile Defense System Test 
Bed located at Fort Greely, Alaska using the authorization and appropriations of the 
Fiscal Year 2001 National Defense Authorization Act and Fiscal Year 2001 Military 
Construction Appropriations Act. The Fiscal Year 2001 National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act provided project authorization at unspecified worldwide locations in the 
amount of $451,135,000. It also provided an authorization of appropriations for such 
military construction projects at unspecified worldwide locations in the amount of 
$85,095,000. The Fiscal Year 2001 Military Construction Appropriations Act pro- 
vided a lump sum appropriation for “Military Construction, Defense-Wide,” of which 
the table in the accompanying conference report indicates $85,095,000 was intended 
for “NMD Initial Deployment Facilities (Phase I).” It is critical to the initial deploy- 
ment of a ballistic missile defense system for the United States that the Ballistic 
Missile Defense Organization provides for robust testing in an environment that re- 
sembles as closely as possible a realistic, operational environment. The construction 
of the Test Bed facility at Fort Greely is consistent with and is a necessary and pru- 
dent intermediate step toward the ultimate construction of an initial deployment fa- 
cility at Fort Greely. Such activities comport with both the Fiscal Year 2001 Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act and the Fiscal Year 2001 Military Construction 
Appropriations Act. 


KODIAK AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO FORT GREELY 

8. Senator Levin. General Kadish, you have indicated that you intend to launch 
test interceptors from Kodiak Island, but not Fort Greely, yet you propose putting 
test missile silos at both Kodiak Island and Fort Greely. 

Would it be possible to just use Kodiak, and put as many test silos (and other 
assets) there as you are proposing to put at Kodiak and Greely combined? Why 
couldn’t such test assets placed at Kodiak have just as much “residual operational 
capability” as those you plan to place at Fort Greely? 

General Kadish. First, it is important to note that Kodiak could not provide as 
effective a missile defense as Fort Greely because the Kodiak silos would be ineffec- 
tive against select and specific trajectories. Thus, Kodiak could not provide the same 
“residual operational capability.” 

As a launch site within a test bed, Kodiak has advantages, but even then, unlike 
Fort Greely, it could not allow for proving out and testing of operations in a realistic 
arctic environment. Silo construction, silo and interceptor maintenance procedures, 
system acceptance and turnover, training development, and system operations 
would all be different at Kodiak. 

Kodiak has insufficient space for five silos, and there would be no room for growth 
should such a decision be taken. In addition, since Kodiak is not Federal land, it 
cannot assure the same force protection and physical security as Fort Greely. Site- 
specific facility designs have not been started, and environmental requirements are 
not complete for Kodiak, while they are approaching completion for Fort Greely. 

Finally, it would be duplicative and wasteful to build the required communica- 
tions and battle management infrastructure at both Fort Greely and Kodiak. These 
elements will be needed at Fort Greely for any operational system, so it would be 
cost prohibitive to construct test versions at Kodiak, as well. 

9. Senator Levin. General Kadish, is there anything you can do with a silo at Fort 
Greely that is impossible to do with a silo at Kodiak? 

General Kadish. Yes, Fort Greely can provide for proving out and testing of oper- 
ations in a realistic arctic environment, while Kodiak cannot. Silo construction, silo 
and interceptor maintenance procedures, system acceptance and turnover, training 
development, and system operations would all be different at Kodiak. 
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In addition, since Kodiak is not Federal land, it cannot assure the same force pro- 
tection and physical security as Fort Greely. Site-specific facility designs have not 
been started, and environmental requirements are not complete for Kodiak. 

TEST MISSILES FOR LONG TERM TESTING 

10. Senator Levin. General Kadish, you propose to build five test silos at Fort 
Greely and place test interceptors in them on a long-term basis for logistics and 
maintenance testing, to make sure electronics work, and that you understand every- 
thing you want to know about the missiles. There would be test missiles, rather 
than fully developed, tested and operationally deployed missiles. Is it typical for a 
missile test program like this to build 5 test missiles just to store them in silos and 
never fire them? 

General Kadish. Although this is not a typical program, it is typical to build mis- 
siles for long-term storage testing in projected deployment climates as part of shelf- 
life reliability assessment programs. It is also typical to test missiles in the full 
range of expected deployment climates. In order to verify the functionality of a com- 
plex system such as this, and to launch and engage several missiles simultaneously, 
multiple silos are required. The test bed requires five silos to simulate a maximum 
Ground-Based Midcourse Missile Defense salvo. Five silos are also a reasonable 
sample to construct, load, and observe interceptors in an arctic environment. 

11. Senator Levin. General Kadish, do we do such testing now at either Vanden- 
berg Air Force Base or at the launch site at Kwajalein, where we have test silos 
for missile launches? 

General Kadish. No. The target missile and ground-based interceptor launched 
from existing ranges are put in place a few weeks prior to the scheduled test execu- 
tion date. 

12. Senator Levin. General Kadish, do we now do this sort of thing anywhere 
else, where we basically deploy these missiles permanently just to test them for lo- 
gistics and maintenance issues, knowing that they are not operational missiles? 

General Kadish. Yes, we typically employ test missiles for logistical and interface 
verification purposes. For example, this testing approach was used for the Hawk 
missile system. A battery of Hawk missiles along with all complete operational sup- 
port equipment was emplaced at Redstone Arsenal for the purpose of testing. All 
changes to the system and first article testing were performed on the battery of 
Hawk missiles. 

The test bed missiles will not be operational and will be built to test out the inter- 
face and functionality of the ground based mid-course system, which is very com- 
plex. The missile along with functional Launch Site Components, Command Launch 
Equipment, and Environmental Control Systems will be stored for a period of years 
in the environment expected during deployment and sustainment. These missiles 
will eventually be removed from the silos at Fort Greely and taken to a test range 
for Live Fire Testing. This approach adds realism to the Reliability Test Program. 

13. Senator Levin. General Kadish, do we do this sort of permanent testing de- 
ployment with any operational missiles; as opposed to developmental or surrogate 
test missiles, where we place them in silos or launchers for long periods for the ex- 
clusive purpose of testing them in logistics and maintenance issues? 

General Kadish. No, it is not typical to permanently deploy operational missiles 
in a testing deployment. We do, however, conduct testing deployments and simula- 
tions for our ICBM forces at Vandenberg AFB and at their operational bases. 

However, it is not unusual to construct and deploy permanent testing facilities 
when developing missile programs. For example, the U.S. ICBM program con- 
structed permanent silos and support facilities for each type of ICBM developed. 
These facilities allowed the proving out of logistical, maintenance, and operational 
procedures prior to the system’s deployment and construction of operational facili- 
ties. Many of these facilities remain in use to support the Follow-on Operational 
Test and Evaluation (FOT&E) of our current ICBM force. 

Testing of operational ICBMs does occur at the operational base as well. Simu- 
lated Electronic Launch Minuteman (SELM) exercises isolated 10 missiles from the 
operational wing for a period of approximately 1 month. During these exercises, the 
Minuteman ICBMs are put through a series of ground tests and then given orders 
to launch. The missiles are safed to prevent the firing of the motors. These end-to- 
end tests help provide confidence in the force. 
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Yes, we typically employ test missiles for logistical and interface verification pur- 
poses. For example, this testing approach was used for the Hawk missile system. 
A battery of Hawk missiles along with all complete operational support equipment 
was emplaced at Redstone Arsenal for the purpose of testing. All changes to the sys- 
tem and first article testing were performed on the battery of Hawk missiles. 

14. Senator Levin. General Kadish, how much funding is proposed in the fiscal 
year 2002 budget request for building the silos at Fort Greely? 

General Kadish. Of the $273,121 million programmed for the Ballistic Missile De- 
fense test bed facilities construction, $168,645 million is programmed for the 
Ground Based Interceptor. $20,911 million of this amount is allocated to prepare 
Fort Greely for the five missile silos. 


ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT FOR FORT GREELY 

15. Senator Levin. General Kadish, has an Environmental Impact Statement 
(EIS) been prepared in accordance with the requirements of the National Environ- 
mental Protection Act for the construction of the five proposed test silos and place- 
ment of interceptor missiles at Fort Greely? 

General Kadish. Yes. The National Missile Defense (NMD) Deployment Final En- 
vironmental Impact Statement (EIS) was final December 15, 2000. One of the five 
alternative locations analyzed in the EIS for the construction of up to 100 NMD mis- 
sile silos and placement of up to one hundred missiles was Fort Greely, AK. The 
Fort Greely portion of the Ballistic Missile Defense System test bed proposal is es- 
sentially a down-scoped version of the deployment proposal analyzed in the NMD 
Deployment EIS. Accordingly, the environmental consequences associated with the 
Fort Greely portion of the test bed proposal are not expected to differ materially 
from those already analyzed in that EIS, but are anticipated to be reduced in scope 
and intensity. 

16. Senator Levin. General Kadish, if so, when was it completed and issued? 

General Kadish. December 15, 2000. 

17. Senator Levin. General Kadish, if so, please provide the committee with the 
relevant portions of the EIS that deal with the specific proposal to build five test 
silos and emplace test missiles at Fort Greely. 

General Kadish. Relevant portions of sections 2, 3, and 4 are provided that ana- 
lyze activities of like kind at Fort Greely. (Information retained in committee files.) 

18. Senator Levin. General Kadish, has a Record of Decision been issued for this 
specific proposal to build five test silos and emplace five interceptor missiles in 
these silos? If so, please provide the committee with the relevant portions of the 
Record of Decision pertaining to this specific proposal. 

General Kadish. No Record of Decision has been issued for the specific proposal 
to construct five test silos and emplace five interceptor missiles in these silos. 
BMDO would issue a Record of Decision before it awards a contract to begin test 
bed site preparation work. The relevant portions of a Record of Decision pertaining 
to this specific proposal would be provided to the committee upon its issue. 

NOTE: A Record of Decision dated August 10, 2001 was signed and published in 
the August 15, 2001 Federal Register. Contract award date was August 18, 2001. 

19. Senator Levin. General Kadish, was there a “Finding of No Significant Im- 
pact” for this specific construction proposal? 

General Kadish. No. A “Finding of No Significant Impact” (FONSI) would not be 
issued for this specific construction proposal. In accordance with the implementing 
regulations of the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA), a FONSI is issued 
in conjunction with an environmental assessment (EA) process, to document no sig- 
nificant impacts were identified for activities analyzed in the EA process. The NEPA 
process that analyzed the NMD activities at Fort Greely was an environmental im- 
pact statement (EIS). 


COBRA DANE RADAR UPGRADE 

20. Senator Levin. General Kadish, how much funding is included in the fiscal 
year 2002 budget to upgrade the Cobra Dane radar on SKemya? Precisely what ac- 
tivities are funded? According to your proposal, when would upgrade begin and 
when would it be completed? 
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General Kadish. The fiscal year 2002 budget contains $55.0 million to begin the 
Cobra Dane radar upgrades on Shemya Island, AK. The effort would begin in fiscal 
year 2002 and be completed in fiscal year 2004. Boeing, the Prime Contractor, would 
upgrade the existing data processor, modify Midcourse Defense Segment software to 
accommodate L-Band system radar inputs (from Cobra Dane), provide for a 
SATCOM link to the BMC 3 node at Fort Greely, and provide final integration and 
testing. In addition, the fiscal year 2002 construction requirements are $44,566 mil- 
lion for facilities and power requirements upgrades at Eareckson Air Station. 

21. Senator Levin. General Kadish, what is the missile defense test purpose for 
this proposed radar upgrade, and what would it do that the existing test range ca- 
pability does not do? 

General Kadish. The test approaches being considered include flying air-launched 
targets into the Cobra Dane’s field of view. The air-launched targets provide realis- 
tic target opportunities for Cobra Dane and would allow interplay between the radar 
and BMC 3 . The use of Cobra Dane in such operationally representative test sce- 
narios would provide test data that are relevant to evaluating system development 
concepts and performance against a wider range of test parameters. Additionally, 
employing Cobra Dane in the BMD test scenarios would allow the radar to utilize 
legacy capabilities against targets of opportunity. Existing prototype and surrogate 
radars at Kwajalein and Hawaii cannot provide for such realistic tests on realistic 
geometries. 

22. Senator Levin. General Kadish, can the Cobra Dane radar, either now or after 
the proposed upgrade, see target missiles launched from Vandenberg Air Force Base 
or from Kodiak, Alaska? 

General Kadish. No. None of the planned upgrades will change Cobra Dane’s field 
of view to the point where it will detect targets launched from Vandenberg or Ko- 
diak along their customary trajectories. Note that Cobra Dane is in the architecture 
as a surrogate for a forward deployed early warning radar. Shemya’s geographic re- 
lationship to Vandenberg clearly precludes this function for Vandenberg launched 
targets. Cobra DaneS’s primary utility will involve air- or other mobile-launched tar- 
gets. 

23. Senator Levin. General Kadish, General Franklin told committee staff that 
the upgraded Cobra Dane radar would be able to look westward over the Pacific to 
track a Long-Range Air Launched Target that is under development. Do you have 
fiscal year 2002 funding proposed for development of an ICBM-class air launched 
target? If so, how much? 

General Kadish. A specific request for funding of an Air Launched Target in fiscal 
year 2002 was not made. A study is currently underway to look at development of 
an increased target launch capability (payload and range). In fiscal year 2002, $10 
million has been requested for this study. 

24. Senator Levin. General Kadish, when do you plan on first using this target 
in a test with the Cobra Dane radar? 

General Kadish. The use of the Long-Range Air Launched Target is part of a 
study to improve testing. The planned use will be determined based on the results 
of that study. 

25. Senator Levin. General Kadish, what will this target’s range be during this 
test? 

General Kadish. The desired target performance parameters will be a product of 
the study. 

26. Senator Levin. General Kadish, since that target does not yet exist, and it 
may turn out not to be a long-range target, why is the Department requesting fund- 
ing in fiscal year 2002 to upgrade the Cobra Dane radar? 

General Kadish. The funding requested for the Cobra Dane radar in fiscal year 
2002 will only initiate hardware and software upgrades. The Cobra Dane upgrade 
would assist in development of both the X-Band and upgraded early warning radar 
(UEWR) systems, which would be used in an operational ground-based midcourse 
defense. The Cobra Dane upgrades will also allow the BMD program to learn earlier 
about how such a radar and BMC 3 interoperate. In addition, the short construction 
window at Shemya means that the time required to install and test the planned up- 
grades to the Cobra Dane radar and supporting facilities will require more than a 
single construction season to complete. It is therefore prudent to begin this activity 
as soon as possible. 
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27. Senator Levin. General Kadish, would the proposed Cobra Dane radar up- 
grade make sense if you did not build the five interceptor silos at Fort Greely? What 
is the connection between the upgrade of the Cobra Dane radar and building five 
silos at Fort Greely that will never launch test missiles? 

General Kadish. Yes, the proposed Cobra Dane upgrades make sense even with- 
out the five planned silos at Fort Greely. Both the Cobra Dane radar and the five 
Fort Greely silos are part of the overall test bed architecture that is intended to 
allow more robust and realistic testing of the ground-based midcourse element of 
the BMD System. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Max Cleland 

PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

28. Senator Cleland. General Kadish, according to the briefing you presented to 
the Senate Armed Services Committee on 13 June, the earliest, “high risk” deploy- 
ment for the various missile defense systems under consideration are 2009 for Air- 
borne Laser, 2010 for sea-based systems, and 2006 for a ground-based system de- 
signed to intercept missiles in mid-course. The only system whose earliest, high-risk 
deployment was claimed to be 2004 is the ground-based system designed to inter- 
cept missiles in the missile’s terminal phase. Is this correct? I define the term “high 
risk” to mean that these programs have a probability for success that is lower than 
what is generally acceptable for defense programs, and that rushing these programs 
is likely to lead to expenditures and blind alleys that might be avoided with a more 
deliberate research and testing schedule. Is that correct? 

General Kadish. You are correct regarding our planned fielding dates for the Air- 
borne Laser, the Sea-based system and the Ground-based portion of the Mid-course 
segment. However, all of our programs have been restructured to support an earlier 
contingency capability in the 2004 timeframe. 

By its very nature, building a ballistic missile defense is an extremely complex 
undertaking and is inherently high-risk. The ABL, Sea-based Mid-course, Ground- 
based Mid-course systems are all high-risk ventures in the traditional sense because 
they are all truly “state of the art” efforts. The Ballistic Missile Defense Program 
is as complex as any in our Nation’s history. However, we intend our highly rigorous 
testing and risk-reduction efforts to prevent us from entering “blind alleys.” We are 
dedicated to these testing and risk-reduction efforts and confident they will serve 
their intended purpose. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDING FOR MISSILE DEFENSE 

29. Senator Cleland. Secretary Wolfowitz, are you aware that the military serv- 
ices have identified $32.4 billion in requirements that are not funded in the admin- 
istration’s fiscal year 2002 budget amendment? In light of these very tangible un- 
funded requirements, how do you justify asking for an additional $3 billion for mis- 
sile defense when Saturday’s test indicates that the current program, as funded last 
year and programmed for the next several years, is making progress? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. The priority the Department places on missile defense re- 
flects the current administration’s understanding of the growing threat the United 
States faces from short-, medium-, and long-range ballistic missiles. While we are 
just beginning to field systems to reliably counter the shorter-range threats, there 
is still much work to be done before we will be in a position to deploy capabilities 
to protect U.S. and allied cities and troops against the emerging longer-range 
threats from rogue states, whose leaderships may use these offensive capabilities for 
purposes of terror, coercion, or aggression. 

While we currently have deployed many systems to counter threats from the land, 
sea, and air, and we have initiatives and operations to take care of numerous other 
defense needs, today we have no capability against longer-range threats against the 
American population. Nor do we currently have a capability to defeat the medium- 
and intermediate threats that could threaten our troops and allied and friendly cit- 
ies this decade. Much like the threat we expect to face, the Ballistic Missile Defense 
System we are endeavoring to deploy is unprecedented. The administration will pur- 
sue a robust missile defense research, development, test, and evaluation (RDT&E) 
program to acquire the capabilities to deploy limited, but effective missile defenses 
as soon as possible to protect the United States, our deployed forces, and our friends 
and allies. The proposed missile defense funding for fiscal year 2002 represents our 
commitment to developing a rigorous test program, which will be essential to our 
ability to determine which technologies and basing modes will be most effective 
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against what by all measures is a very dynamic threat. Early deployed capabilities 
may be expected to provide more protection than we currently have. 

Missile defense technologies have been under development for years. Many of the 
technologies required to build an effective BMD System are in hand and are improv- 
ing year by year. The challenge before missile defense developers is in engineering 
the system. We will increase our knowledge of system capabilities over time through 
our RDT&E activities, and especially our testing program. These activities will give 
us a sound understanding of the technological and engineering possibilities inherent 
in the system we intend to deploy. 

budget/architecture 

30. Senator Cleland. Secretary Wolfowitz, in testimony last Thursday, General 
Kadish stated that your missile defense proposal has no milestones by which to 
measure progress. At the Frontier Institute last Friday, Secretary Rumsfeld said 
that: “We don’t have a proposed [missile defense] architecture. All we have is a se- 
ries of . . . very interesting research and development and testing programs . . .” 
In fiscal year 2001, the entire Department of Defense spent $9 billion on all basic 
research and development alone. How can you justify spending $8 billion on missile 
defense if you have no milestones, requirements, or architecture in mind? If you 
don’t know what you are going to do, how can you know what it will cost? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. The Ballistic Missile Defense program includes funding for 
research, development, testing and procurement. Procurement activity and funding 
will be transferred to the Service responsible for the acquisition, and these pro 
rams — namely PAC-3 and Navy Area Defense — have traditional milestones. The re- 
maining missile defense activity, which encompasses a significant majority of the 
funding, is for research, development, and testing, and is directed by the Ballistic 
Missile Defense Organization. There are no procurement activities in the current 
BMDO program, but there are decision points. The goal of the program is to have 
sufficient information at these decision points to determine whether we should pro- 
ceed with procurement and deployment of particular systems. At this point, our plan 
is to test as robustly and rapidly as possible all systems under development so we 
can provide the necessary information to decisionmakers. Therefore, although there 
is no architecture, per se, there are distinct points at which we will measure 
progress. 


NATIONAL MISSILE DEFENSE 

31. Senator Cleland. Secretary Wolfowitz, what specific missile defense-related 
activities will take place in Alaska in fiscal year 2001? 

Has the Compliance Review Group or the DOD General Counsel ruled on whether 
each of these actions violate the ABM Treaty? 

Were there any dissenting opinions expressed by the legal experts consulted on 
the legality of the preparations that you intend to carry out this year? 

Are there any missile defense plans outside of Alaska in fiscal year 2001 which 
raise significant compliance issues with respect to the ABM Treaty? If so, please 
give us the views of the Compliance Review Group and General Counsel as well as 
any dissenting views on each such plan. Will you assure us that there will be no 
violations of the ABM Treaty during the remainder of fiscal year 2001? During fiscal 
year 2002? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. In fiscal year 2001, BMDO is scheduled to begin site prepa- 
ration activities, which will include clearing, excavating and grading the site at Ft. 
Greely, AK. 

In accordance with the procedures set forth in DOD Directive 2060.1, the General 
Counsel for the Ballistic Missile Defense Organization reviewed the planned activi- 
ties and determined that they did not reasonably raise any issue of compliance with 
the ABM Treaty. As permitted under the Directive, the Under Secretary of Defense 
for Acquisition, Technology and Logistics was informed of this determination. 

No. The determination was based on the plain language of the relevant Treaty 
documents. Furthermore, the determination was well within the prior consensus of 
the legal community established during consideration of when construction of the 
Shemya radar would be considered to first violate the ABM Treaty. 

There are no missile defense plans outside of Alaska in fiscal year 2001 which 
raise significant issues with respect to the ABM Treaty. The Secretary of Defense 
has assured Congress that the Department will comply with the law. 
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32. Senator Cleland. General Kadish, is prep work on a missile test facility at 
Alaska being contracted for this year? What funds are to be used for this work? For 
what purpose were these funds authorized and appropriated? 

General Kadish. Yes, work for the test bed is intended to be contracted in fiscal 
year 2001. BMDO notified Congress on 16 July 2001 of its intent to solicit a pro- 
posal and subsequently anticipates award of a construction contract for initial site 
preparation of a test bed at Fort Greely, Alaska, using the authority and appropria- 
tions provided in the Fiscal Year 2001 Military Construction (MILCON) Authoriza- 
tion and Appropriations Acts. 

Congress authorized the Department of Defense Agencies to carry out a $451,135 
million MILCON project, for which Congress appropriated $85,095 million in fiscal 
year 2001 for the National Missile Defense (NMD) Initial Deployment Facilities, 
Phase I. 

The test bed is essentially a limited portion of the Fiscal Year 2001 NMD 
MILCON project, sized appropriately for a testing, not operational, mission. The site 
preparation work planned for Fort Greely in fiscal year 2001 will be a small portion 
of the same work authorized for the GBI site construction work. The site prepara- 
tion contract is not expected to exceed $9.0 million. 

NOTE: The contract to begin site preparation work was awarded on August 18, 
2001 . 

33. Senator Cleland. General Kadish, the proposal to build interceptor silos at 
Fort Greely, Alaska, is part of a proposed expansion of the BMD test infrastructure, 
(a) Exactly what would those silos be for, and (b) what would they add to the test 
infrastructure that either doesn’t exist elsewhere or could not exist elsewhere? (c) 
How much funding is proposed in the budget request for building the silos at Fort 
Greely? (About $200 million) That sounds like a lot of money to spend in a single 
year on construction, (d) Given the short construction season in Alaska (I under- 
stand it’s about 8 weeks), how do you plan to spend that much money in a single 
year, from a “standing start?” 

General Kadish. The elements of the test bed at Fort Greely would allow us to 
test interceptors and associated command launch equipment in an operationally re- 
alistic environment. Operational aspects that will be tested include Battle Manage- 
ment, Command, Control, and Communications throughout the system, from radars 
and sensors in various parts of the world all the way to the silos, including critical 
digital message timing. Operations in an Arctic environment, such as silo construc- 
tion, silo and interceptor maintenance procedures and planning and rehearsal for 
system acceptance and turnover, can be developed and tested in no other location, 
not even Kodiak. 

The test bed requires five silos to simulate a maximum Ground-Based Midcourse 
Missile Defense salvo. Five silos are also a reasonable number to construct, load, 
and observe interceptors in an arctic environment. Other factors that were consid- 
ered arise from the fact that Fort Greely is optimally suited to be a future deploy- 
ment location. Because of this, environmental requirements and site specific facility 
plans are complete; enough land is available, both for the initial five silos and for 
a future expansion if authorized; and Federal ownership provides force protection 
and physical security. 

Of the $273,121 million programmed for the test bed facilities construction, 
$168,645 million is programmed for the Ground Based Interceptor. $20,911 million 
of this amount is allocated for the five missile silos at Fort Greely. The construction 
season for central Alaska is from approximately April through October. This totals 
about 28-32 weeks per year depending on weather delays. The first year’s expenses 
include mobilization costs, procurement by the contractor for long lead items, and 
the costs for foundation work and enclosing the facilities. After enclosure of facili- 
ties, some inside work can continue into the winter season. It is anticipated and 
planned that all requested funds will be obligated during the fiscal year. 

34. Senator Cleland. General Kadish, your testimony from last week indicated 
that a test bed activity consisting of five test interceptors in silos at Fort Greely 
linked to an upgraded Cobra Dane radar could provide an emergency operational 
capability for limited missile defense. When does a test bed activity become an oper- 
ational capability and what needs to happen to change its status? What is the dif- 
ference between the two? What can a test facility do that an operational facility can- 
not do and vice versa? At what point would either activity conflict with the ABM 
Treaty? 

General Kadish. The interceptors in silos at Fort Greely will be used to conduct 
realistic ground testing and gain experience working with a variety of different as- 
pects of missile defense, including integration of critical system interfaces, mainte- 
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nance, security, and construction. These crucial aspects of developing our capability 
will not include operational command and control (C 2 ) linked to the National Com- 
mand Authority, but rather a test command and control configured for safety. The 
test bed could not become an operational capability until the operational C 2 infra- 
structure, which is part of the National Command Authority, is put into place and 
direction is given to make the site operational. The test facility will only launch 
interceptors from Kodiak and only after significant preparation. An emergency oper- 
ational capability would be able to launch interceptors from Fort Greely if needed. 
Although ABM Treaty issues are not within my purview, I understand that the com- 
pliance questions have not yet been resolved. 

35. Senator Cleland. General Kadish, if Fort Greely is intended as a test bed 
site, is it correct that no test interceptors would be launched from Fort Greely, but 
instead the missiles would be stored there in silos, and that interceptor test 
launches would instead be conducted from Kodiak Island? Under what conditions, 
if any, would you launch interceptors from Fort Greely? 

General Kadish. It is true that current plans call for test interceptors to be 
launched only from Kodiak Island. It would be desirable to be able to launch test 
missiles from Fort Greely. Investigations into the safety and environmental issues 
involved with future test launches from Fort Greely are ongoing. Under current 
plans, interceptors would be launched from Fort Greely only in an emergency. 

36. Senator Cleland. Secretary Wolfowitz, at the outset of this administration’s 
defense review, we in Congress were assured that major defense program changes 
would be deferred until after the completion of the strategic review. That review is 
still ongoing. Notwithstanding congressional support for the previous administra- 
tion’s program of missile defense research and development, adding $3 billion to 
that program is, by any definition, a major defense program change. Why has this 
administration selectively chosen to accelerate missile defense programs in violation 
of your own previously established guideline? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. The Department initiated several major reviews at the out- 
set of the administration. The defense strategy review is ongoing, and most major 
defense program changes will await the outcome of that review. The Department 
also initiated a missile defense review, which is completed, and the results briefed 
to Congress. Missile defense is one of the Administration’s top priorities, and it was 
important to implement the results of the review as soon as possible. The budget 
increase request for missile defense was part of this implementation. 


PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

37. Senator Cleland. General Kadish, you have stated in your testimony that 
there are no milestones or other elements of major defense acquisition program ar- 
chitecture by which we can measure progress with the new missile defense approach 
you have proposed, but you have also indicated that you have “internal plans” that 
provide detail on the specific things for which the money is being requested. Provide 
for the record, and in as much detail as is available, the internal plans for spending 
the money you are asking for in the fiscal year 2002 budget request. 

General Kadish. The Fiscal Year 2002 Amended Budget Submission has been de- 
livered to Congress with additional program details. BMDO will monitor the devel- 
opment of our systems through disciplined, internal engineering and program man- 
agement processes. The only change we are proposing is how the Department over- 
sees our progress. In lieu of the formal Milestone review, which occurs at intervals 
often spanning several years, the Department is planning to review BMD at a sen- 
ior level in a formal process on an annual basis. These incremental steps allow tech- 
nologies that are proven successful to continue to mature or be accelerated and 
those that do not prove successful to be slowed or terminated. 

At an oversight level, a senior executive council, chaired by the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, will provide BMDO guidance and direction. The top-down oversight will 
enable BMDO to carry out our new approach with shorter lines of communication 
and authority. BMDO will have the flexibility to adjust program priorities and will 
support major annual reviews with the oversight council to refresh policy and stra- 
tegic framework for program direction. During these annual reviews, the oversight 
council will make executive level decisions to deploy, accelerate, truncate or modify 
capabilities or elements of the Ballistic Missile Defense System, major programming 
decisions, and execution year adjustments. The review process will help make deci- 
sions to shape the evolving systems and allocate resources to optimally support mis- 
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sile defense. Congress will have insight into detailed spending plans through the 
budget submissions provided by the Department. 


NATIONAL MISSILE DEFENSE DEPLOYMENT READINESS REVIEW 

38. Senator Cleland. General Kadish, many theater missile defense programs 
that were funded under BMDO last year have been broken out to the services in 
this budget request. Provide for the record the exact amount of money that was au- 
thorized and appropriated for Patriot, Theater High Altitude Air Defense, and Navy 
Area Wide program in the fiscal year 2001 Appropriations Act. Provide also the dol- 
lar amount of BMDO funding that you expect will have been spent, obligated, or 
otherwise committed for each of these programs as of 30 September 2001. 

General Kadish. The appropriated and authorized funding is the same and is as 
follows: 

[In millions of dollars] 




Expected Obligation 
Rate 1 (Percent) 

RDT&E: 



PAC-3 

81.016 

99 


549.945 

97 

Navy Area Program 

274.234 

96 

Procurement: 



PAC-3 

365.457 

70 


0.000 


Navy Area Program 

0.000 


MILC0N: 



PAC 3 

0.000 


Theater High Altitude Area Defense 

0.000 



0.000 


Total: 


PAC-3 

446.473 

N/A 


549.945 

N/A 

Navy Area Program 

274.234 

N/A 


1 Obligation rates apply to the current program funding which differs from the authorized/appropriated funding position. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mary L. Landrieu 

NATIONAL MISSILE DEFENSE READINESS REVIEW 

39. Senator Landrieu. General Kadish, the National Missile Defense Deployment 
Readiness Review is critical of the current program. Specifically, it notes problems 
in situations with “phantom tracks” where interceptors were accidentally launched 
despite operator’s attempts to override the system. It also indicates flight tests to 
date have been “dumbed down” by reducing the number of decoys and utilizing 
canned scenarios. Despite this, the system has met deployment readiness criteria. 
Specifically, “it has not achieved two intercepts nor demonstrated integrated system 
performance with a successful intercept.” What steps are being taken to address the 
concerns expressed in this report? 

General Kadish. The NMD Deployment Readiness Review evaluated the previous 
administration’s National Missile Defense program, not the Ballistic Missile Defense 
program that is currently planned. The previous administration’s plan was to under- 
take development and testing for three years, review the results and then determine 
whether to deploy over a three year period. The Deployment Readiness Review doc- 
umented whether the previous administration’s program had met its stated criteria 
supporting a decision to deploy. In contrast, the planned approach is a research, de- 
velopment, testing and evaluation effort that will allow more robust testing, includ- 
ing software testing. 

It appears that the question is in fact referring to the DOT&E Report incident 
to the DRR process, which raised several valid points about testing which would be 
applicable to the current program. BMDO has taken several steps to address those 
concerns. The Battle Management Command, Control, and Communications (BMC 3 ) 
software accurately correlates sensor data with good covariance estimates; however, 
duplicate tracks may temporarily be created in the system track file due to real- 
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world sensor uncertainty in reporting their track data covariance estimates to 
BMC 3 . The BMC 3 software correlation process automatically recognizes and purges 
these temporary duplicate tracks within a few sensor-reporting cycles. It does not 
become "confused" as to which target cluster(s) to engage, since engagements are 
only planned against stable system tracks. This reported problem was a develop- 
ment maturity issue identified during earlier testing, and it has since been cor- 
rected. 

Testing has not been simplified in order to guarantee success. Rather, we are en- 
suring that we know how to walk before we begin to run. Flight testing up to this 
point, as well as tests for the foreseeable future, has been designed to prove that 
hit-to-kill can work. Once we have confidence in the hit-to-kill approach, we will add 
more realistic countermeasures and employ more complex testing scenarios. Much 
of this testing is envisioned to be done with the proposed missile defense test bed, 
as laid out in the fiscal year 2002 budget request. 

At the time of the Deployment Readiness Review (DRR), we had achieved only 
one intercept, and that one intercept did not demonstrate a fully integrated system 
test, as originally planned; however, the one intercept demonstrated the feasibility 
and effectiveness of hit-to-kill technology. Also, in each flight test, we have met 
many of our test objectives and this has added to the understanding of how the sys- 
tem will perform. At DRR, ground and flight tests had demonstrated about 93 per- 
cent of the critical engagement functions and had shown the ability to integrate 
these elements. The failures that occurred in Integrated Flight Test (IFT)— 4 and 
IFT-5 reflect problems in basic engineering and fabrication rather than underlying 
NMD technology or design. 

40. Senator Landrieu. General Kadish, when do you expect system maturation 
and test evaluation to arrive at a point where we need to commit to system deploy- 
ment in a way which would violate the ABM Treaty as it is written today? 

General Kadish. Months, not years. 


ABM TREATY VIOLATION 

41. Senator Landrieu. General Kadish, there has been much discussion before 
this committee on the subject of ABM Treaty violation and the fiscal year 2002 
budget. We keep hearing different things from different witnesses. Can you defini- 
tively state that the missile defense program for fiscal year 2002, to include the test 
plan and proposed range expansion to Alaska, will not violate the ABM Treaty? If 
not, when can you provide this committee with that information? 

General Kadish. It is not known at this time whether the referred to activities 
are consistent with the ABM Treaty. We will inform Congress when a final rec- 
ommendation by the ABM Treaty Compliance Review Group has been approved by 
the appropriate decision maker. The United States will comply with all of its inter- 
national treaty obligations, including those imposed by the ABM Treaty while it re- 
mains in force. 


airborne laser 

42. Senator Landrieu. General Kadish, most missile defense experts, while pos- 
sessing varying degrees of confidence in the Airborne Laser system’s viability, agree 
that the concept of Boost-Phase Intercept holds great promise from a political and 
technical standpoint. Can you please update us on the status of the Airborne Laser 
program and where it is going? 

General Kadish. The concept of boost-phase intercept does hold great promise. In 
a layered approach to ballistic missile defense, the capability to destroy ballistic 
missiles early in their flight profile will be a very important capability. The Airborne 
Laser (ABL) program has made a lot of progress over the last calendar year. Some 
examples include “first light” from laser module # 1, which achieved a power output 
of 111 percent of design specification. Major structural modifications to the 747- 
400F aircraft were completed in Wichita, Kansas, including attaching the 14,000 
pound turret to the aircraft. This culminates the largest structural modification ever 
undertaken to a commercial aircraft. The integration and test checkout facility for 
the beam control/fire control system was opened in Sunnyvale CA; and developing 
the software and hardware that will comprise the BMC 4 I system will continue. Next 
year’s activities will include flight testing of the airframe with the turret installed, 
laser integration in the system integration laboratory at Edwards AFB, and continu- 
ing to populate the beam control/fire control integration and test checkout facility 
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with hardware. It is expected that ABL will allow the United States to counter mis- 
siles of all ranges in the boost and ascent phase. 


SYSTEM DEPLOYMENT 

43. Senator LANDRIEU. General Kadish, the proposed fiscal year 2002 budget in- 
cludes provisions to expand the range complex by building facilities, to include mis- 
sile silos used to store test interceptors, at a site in Alaska which has been proposed 
as the location for the NMD system when ultimately deployed. We’ve also been told 
that storing these test vehicles in silos would provide the United States with an 
“emergency capability” even before system deployment. Is this true? If so, does it 
violate the ABM Treaty? 

General Kadish. The program includes plans to construct test silos at Fort 
Greely, Alaska that will contain test interceptors to support testing activities. 
Should the United States face an emerging threat, it will have the option to take 
steps necessary to give the test site some operational capability on an emergency 
basis to provide a very limited defense capability. The process of reviewing the ABM 
Treaty compliance of these activities has not been completed. The United States will 
not take any action that will violate the ABM Treaty while it remains in force. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Jack Reed 

AIRBORNE LASER 

44. Senator Reed. Secretary Wolfowitz, at the hearings we held, you stated twice 
that the Airborne Laser program is a clear violation of the ABM Treaty. My under- 
standing is that unless the Airborne Laser system is tested against a strategic bal- 
listic missile target, it would not constitute a violation of the ABM Treaty since it 
is a theater ballistic missile defense system. I gather that the Compliance Review 
Group at DOD has reviewed the program previously, but had not conducted a final 
compliance review because the technology was not mature enough to render a com- 
pliance determination. 

Has the Department changed its position on whether the Airborne Laser system 
would comply with the ABM Treaty, and has it reached a final determination on 
compliance of the ABL system? Is it the Department’s determination that the ABL 
system would violate the ABM Treaty even if not tested against a strategic missile 
target? 

General Kadish. The Air Force has briefed the ABL program to the DOD Compli- 
ance Review Group (CRG) on a regular basis. While no final determination of treaty 
compliance for ABL has yet been made by the CRG, nor have they determined at 
what point the ABL program might bump up against the ABM Treaty, they have 
determined that no formal compliance certification under DOD Directive 2060.1 has 
yet been required. 

45. Senator Reed. General Kadish, the Program Manager for the ABL program 
recently briefed committee staff on the program and said that the program remains 
a TMD program designed and intended to defeat theater ballistic missiles. Has the 
Department changed the program’s objectives recently away from a TMD mission? 

General Kadish. Yes, the Department has broadened the objectives for the ABL 
Program to address longer range missiles. We have not, yet, changed the perform- 
ance specifications of the baseline ABL program. Rather we are investigating its ca- 
pability against other BMD threats in addition to theater ballistic missiles to deter- 
mine if changes should be made to the baseline program. 

46. Senator Reed. Secretary Wolfowitz, is the current lethal shoot down test cur- 
rently planned for fiscal year 2003 going to be against a theater missile target or 
a long-range missile target? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. The current ABL baseline program plan is to test against 
a theater missile target at the end of calendar year 2003. The baseline test plan 
is being reviewed for possible inclusion of other BMD threats. 


PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

47. Senator Reed. General Kadish, at the hearing, we discussed the Space-Based 
Kinetic initiative proposed in the fiscal year 2002 budget request. At the hearing 
you indicated that the program is funded at roughly $4 million for fiscal year 2002. 
A recent newspaper article suggested it may be a much higher figure. Please pro- 
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vide for the record the amount of funding proposed for fiscal year 2002, and a de- 
scription of what the funding is intended to accomplish during fiscal year 2002. Is 
there a plan to deploy such a system, and if so what is the estimated cost and de- 
ployment date? What would be the system’s intended capability? 

General Kadish. Within the Fiscal Year 2002 Amended President’s budget re- 
quest is $20 million for space-based, kinetic energy boost phase intercept (BPI) ac- 
tivities: $15 million to support space-based BPI concept definition and operations 
concepts, and $5 million for the design and hardware requirement definition for a 
space-based kinetic energy experiment. These efforts are specifically aimed at ad- 
vancing the state of the art for space-based BPI applications. Alternative platforms 
for space-based interceptors will be conceptualized and evaluated during concept 
definition to determine system and platform trade-space. In parallel, this element 
will be supported by modeling and simulation. Experimentation and phenomenology 
data collection activities conducted within the segment integration line of this pro- 
gram element (PE 0603883C) will provide validation for the models and simulations 
used. 

There are no plans at present to deploy such a system. The specific ballistic mis- 
sile defense architecture and deployment timelines are as yet undefined, but will 
take shape over the next few years. As new ideas (such as a space-based kinetic 
energy BPI concept) mature, they will be integrated into the BMD System if they 
increase the capability to respond to the evolving threat, and if they are effective 
within the overall system, technical risk, potential deployment schedule, and cost. 


SPACE-BASED KINETIC INTERCEPTOR 

48. Senator Reed. General Kadish, at the hearing I asked if you would think it 
beneficial for Russia to have a space-based kinetic interceptor program capable of 
shooting down U.S. long-range missiles. Your answer indicated that you thought it 
could be useful if Russia had a space-based kinetic interceptor capability to defeat 
an accidentally launched U.S. missile. I would like to know what your view would 
be if Russia had the capability to intercept all U.S. long-range ballistic missiles, 
rather than just an accidentally launched missile. Do you think such a capability 
would be good for our security, or would that cause you concern that our deterrent 
capability is reduced? 

General Kadish. Senator, you’ve asked me to comment on a hypothetical question 
that does not fall within my purview. As the Department of Defense official in 
charge of being the materiel developer for our missile defense program, it is not for 
me to comment on the strategic implications of various hypothetical Russian missile 
defense deployments. 


deviation from standard acquisition process 

49. Senator Reed. General Kadish, in your prepared statement you stated that: 
“We must deviate from the standard acquisition process and recognize the unprece- 
dented technological challenges we are facing. We do not have major defense acqui- 
sition programs in the fiscal year 2002 budget. We do not have program activities 
with traditional fixed milestones and clearly marked phases showing the road to 
production.” But it is just these “traditional acquisition processes and clearly 
marked phases” that have made the U.S. military the best in the world, bar none. 
If the F-22 fighter were being developed without these traditional processes, there 
would be no way to determine what stage it was in its testing, when it would be 
deployed, and how much it would cost, or even what it was being designed to do. 
Without these traditional processes how do you expect oversight organizations both 
within and outside the Pentagon, including Congress, to do their jobs in the missile 
defense area? 

General Kadish. The Fiscal Year 2002 Amended Budget Submission has been de- 
livered to Congress with additional program details. BMDO will monitor the devel- 
opment of our systems through disciplined, internal engineering and program man- 
agement processes. The only change we are proposing is how tbe Department over- 
sees our progress. In lieu of the formal Milestone review, which occurs at intervals 
often spanning several years, the Department is planning to review BMD at a sen- 
ior level in a formal process on an annual basis. These incremental steps allow tech- 
nologies that are proven successful to continue to mature or be accelerated and 
those that do not prove successful to be slowed or terminated. 

At an oversight level, a senior executive council, chaired by the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, will provide BMDO guidance and direction. The top-down oversight will 
enable BMDO to carry out our new approach with shorter lines of communication 
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and authority. BMDO will have the flexibility to adjust program priorities and will 
support major annual reviews with the oversight council to refresh policy and stra- 
tegic framework for program direction. During these annual reviews, the oversight 
council will make executive level decisions to deploy, accelerate, truncate or modify 
capabilities or elements of the Ballistic Missile Defense System, major programming 
decisions, and execution year adjustments. The review process will help make deci- 
sions to shape the evolving systems and allocate resources to optimally support mis- 
sile defense. Congress will have insight into detailed spending plans through the 
budget submissions provided by the Department. 

50. Senator Reed. General Kadish, how will we know the taxpayers are getting 
their money’s worth for missile defense, or that the programs you are pursuing will 
work effectively? 

General Kadish. Let me start with the second question. The programs we have 
pursued for a number of years now are bearing fruit. The PAC-3, for example, de- 
signed to intercept short-range missiles like the Scud, will be fielded this fall. It will 
work. Other important systems are maturing — the technology is at hand, and we’re 
working hard on engineering and reliability. Any future deployments made from the 
programs we are pursuing will be done with an initial early capability and grown 
to be more and more effective over time in a layered system of defenses. 

Will it be worth the money? That must be measured by the cost of not having 
a defense, by the cost of devastation of an American city or two. We have national 
defenses against terrorism, but nothing against missiles targeted at American soil. 
We have air defenses for our deployed troops, but woefully little to protect them 
from ballistic missiles, such as the one that killed 28 and wounded another 99 serv- 
ice members 10 years ago. 

As major defense programs go, the expenditures are in line with, or less than, pro- 
grams of comparable impact. The entire BMD budget request this year is about 21/2 
percent of the DOD request and fills a gap where no previous effective capability 
existed against missiles. In so doing, it will strengthen both deterrence and defense 
as one important part of our national security fabric. 

CAPABILITIES-BASED DEVELOPMENT 

51. Senator Reed. General Kadish, you stated last week in your prepared state- 
ment that you “intend to go beyond the conventional build-to-requirements acquisi- 
tion process . . . [and have] adopted a capability-based approach.” 

Requirements serve an important role in the defense business. They define, 
among other things, how much time and money to spend on a program. Develop- 
ment programs come to a successful conclusion once their performance requirements 
are met and the required number of units are bought. With no requirements, how 
do you know you are spending the correct amount? 

General Kadish. Given the considerable technical challenges of our mission, a tra- 
ditional acquisition process that includes rigid, predetermined user requirements 
does not provide the requisite flexibility to build missile defenses efficiently. For this 
reason, capability-based acquisition is appropriate for this program. 

Nevertheless, while it is correct that we intend to go beyond the conventional 
build-to-requirements acquisition process, BMDO will conduct a structured acquisi- 
tion process. In fact, we do have requirements in the form of system development 
objectives and goals, which can and will be adjusted based upon the results of re- 
search, experimentation, and testing. These standards differ from the conventional 
process in that they will evolve in parallel with capabilities, allowing us to signifi- 
cantly reduce schedule and cost risk. 

We successfully followed this approach in our early ICBM programs, when 
progress was paced by the evolution of our technological and engineering maturity. 
As needed and possible, those capabilities were enhanced. In accordance with our 
Block acquisition approach, BMDO and the Department will conduct rigorous an- 
nual reviews of all program activities to ensure that we proceed steadily towards 
an architecture that will maximize defensive capabilities. At these recurrent deci- 
sion points, systems will be evaluated on the basis of technological maturity, mis- 
sion requirements, technology readiness levels, cost, resource availability, and 
schedule. Throughout, the CINCs and Service Users will be involved in the develop- 
ment process so that, with each block, we move steadily forward towards a system 
with ever-increasing military utility that incorporates complementary operational 
capabilities and minimizes life cycle cost. 
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52. Senator Reed. General Kadish, it sounds like your proposed approach is some- 
thing like “we’ll see what we can build and then say that level of capability is our 
requirement.” If so, doesn’t that turn the normal definition of a “requirement” on 
its head? How can you judge whether your programs are successful or not if there 
is no standard for measuring success? 

General Kadish. While it is correct that we intend to go beyond the conventional 
build-to-requirements acquisition process, BMDO will conduct a structured acquisi- 
tion process. In fact, we do have requirements in the form of system development 
objectives and goals that can and will be adjusted based upon the results of re- 
search, experimentation, and testing. These standards differ from the conventional 
process in that they will evolve in parallel with capabilities, allowing us to signifi- 
cantly reduce schedule and cost risk. 

We successfully followed this approach in our early ICBM programs, when 
progress was paced by the evolution of our technological and engineering maturity. 
As needed and possible, those capabilities were enhanced. In accordance with our 
Block acquisition approach, BMDO and the Department will conduct rigorous an- 
nual reviews of all program activities to ensure that we proceed steadily towards 
an architecture that will maximize defensive capabilities. At these recurrent deci- 
sion points, programs will be evaluated on the basis of technological maturity, mis- 
sion requirements, technology readiness levels, cost, resource availability, and 
schedule. Throughout, the CINCs and Service Users will be instrumental in the de- 
velopment process so that with each block we move steadily forward towards a sys- 
tem with ever-increasing military utility that incorporates complementary oper- 
ational capabilities and minimizes life cycle cost. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE DEFENSE PROGRAM 

53. Senator Reed. General Kadish, So far, the proposal for missile defense has 
been described only in general terms. Given the far-reaching nature of the proposed 
restructuring of the missile defense program, one would expect you have a detailed 
implementation plan to achieve the program’s objectives, including schedule, mile- 
stones, technical objectives, test program and cost estimate. We need this implemen- 
tation plan to do our work in marking up the fiscal year 2002 budget request. When 
will you deliver this plan to the committee? 

General Kadish. The fiscal year 2002 amended budget submission has been sub- 
mitted to Congress that provides detailed program plans for the full fiscal year 2002 
program. 

54. Senator Reed. General Kadish, at a press conference on June 13 you said that 
you have “internal plans that [you] are going to work to.” 

When will you submit those internal plans to the committee? 

General Kadish. The fiscal year 2002 amended budget submission has been sub- 
mitted to Congress that provides detailed program plans for the full fiscal year 2002 
program. 


UNCERTAINTY IN PROGRAM 

55. Senator Reed. General Kadish, in your prepared statement for the first 
BMDO hearing you stated: “I cannot tell you today exactly what the [ballistic mis- 
sile defense] system will look like even 5 years from now.” 

We have been researching missile defense technologies for decades, and have 
spent tens of billions of dollars on them, but this comment seems to be suggesting 
that we have to start again as if we have not learned from all that effort. 

For what time frame can you tell us what the system will look like? 

General Kadish. Our evolutionary approach focuses on developing a single inte- 
grated BMD System that will change over time, depending on the threat, oper- 
ational need, and technological maturity. We have learned a great deal from past 
efforts and will continue to build on our technical progress. However, by not commit- 
ting to a single architecture, as we have in the past, we can explore multiple devel- 
opment paths and take advantage of the best technological approaches and most ad- 
vantageous basing modes. This approach also provides the opportunity to deliver ca- 
pabilities incrementally, in increasingly enhanced blocks, rather than wait for the 
ultimate architecture. We have organized the program with the aim of delivering 
militarily useful capabilities in biennial blocks, starting as early as the 2004-2006 
time frame. Therefore, the composition and capability of the BMD System will 
evolve based upon selection of proven technology, demonstrated successes, and op- 
portunities and need for incremental employment, and, of course, affordability. 
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While we cannot tell you what the final composition of the BMD System will look 
like, system choices and timelines will take shape over the next few years, and the 
evolution of the system will be defined though our capability-based, block approach. 

56. Senator Reed. General Kadish, if you have no clear idea of where you are 
heading over 5 years, how can you be sure that you are funding the correct activi- 
ties? 

General Kadish. Our fundamental objective is to develop the capability to defend 
the forces and territories of the United States, its Allies, and friends against all 
classes of ballistic missile threats. What we do not know, at this point, the most 
promising developmental paths. Our evolutionary strategy is to fund a broad range 
of activities and parallel development paths to improve the likelihood of achieving 
an effective, layered missile defense. To ensure that we are funding the right activi- 
ties, we are putting in place a stringent engineering approach to aggressively de- 
velop and evaluate technologies and concepts and a new rigorous test program in- 
corporating a larger number of tests and employing more realistic scenarios and 
countermeasures. This robust engineering and test activity will provide the tech- 
nical basis for decisions to accelerate, continue, truncate, or terminate activities. 

57. Senator Reed. General Kadish, what would be the basis of any future deci- 
sions to adjust funding between different programs? 

General Kadish. Decisions will be based on thorough analysis of risks, technical 
progress, performance, and affordability. 


PENTAGON REVIEW 

58. Senator Reed. General Kadish, has the fiscal year 2002 proposal for ballistic 
missile defense been looked at by the military services as part of the Quadrennial 
Defense Review? 

General Kadish. The Department initiated several major reviews of strategy and 
forces at the outset of the administration. The ongoing Quadrennial Defense Review 
reflects the decisions made as a result of these initial assessments. Among these 
was a missile defense review, which has been completed, and the results have been 
briefed to Congress. Missile defense is one of the top priorities for the administra- 
tion, and it was important to implement the results of the review as soon as pos- 
sible. The Services played a role in the budget review process for missile defense. 

59. Senator Reed. General Kadish, given the focus the proposal has on testing, 
has it been reviewed by the Director, Operational Test and Evaluation organization? 

General Kadish. The Department budget process combines numerous budget pro- 
posals into the overall budget for the fiscal year in concert with Departmental guid- 
ance. These budget proposals are provided to the Comptroller for consolidation into 
the Departmental budget. The Director, Operational Test and Evaluation organiza- 
tion reviews the justification materials that accompany the budget submission. 

60. Senator Reed. General Kadish, if not, why? When will DOT&E review the 
testing plan? 

General Kadish. DOT&E is provided an opportunity to review and comment on 
all major revisions to MDA test programs. They also approve all operational test 
planning as documented in the Test and Evaluation Master Plans (TEMPs). 


consolidation of funding lines 

61. Senator Reed. General Kadish, you propose to establish six major pots with 
$7 billion of research and development money and to do annual reviews each No- 
vember to determine what technologies are proving successful. The idea, as I under- 
stand it, is that you could accelerate, truncate, deploy or slow down specific pro- 
grams after each review. Are you proposing to be able to transfer funds within these 
pots without requiring a specific authorization from Congress, or at a minimum a 
reprogramming request? 

General Kadish. The question focuses on the proposed November department re- 
view process of the BMD program. Our idea is that BMDO will make annual rec- 
ommendations to the OSD senior leadership on program plans and budgets in No- 
vember in order to finalize the President’s Budget position submitted to Congress 
in the following 2 months. BMDO and the Department, just like every year, will 
propose an allocation of funds to support our priorities, which may include program 
acceleration, truncation, or deployment. Once funds are appropriated, BMDO will 
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have the ability to reallocate funds across projects within a Program Element, con- 
sistent with the Department’s current operating procedures. Current procedures 
also limit transfers to only $3,999 million between Program Elements for RDT&E; 
for transfers greater than this, we would coordinate with OSD and Congress, as nec- 
essary. 


AIRBORNE LASER 

62. Senator Reed. General Kadish, the Airborne Laser has great potential as a 
boost phase intercept program, but it is technically challenging, as most revolution- 
ary concepts are. The proposed $196 million plus-up in fiscal year 2002 almost dou- 
bles the ABL funding level. What is the new funding to be used for? Will any of 
this funding be used for EMD? What changes in program schedule would result if 
this additional funding is or is not made available? 

General Kadish. Fiscal year 2002 funds continue execution of the Airborne Laser 
Preliminary Design and Risk Reduction Program. This includes completing fabrica- 
tion, integration, and testing of the key ABL segments: battle management, beam 
control fire control, and laser. It also provides for preparation of facilities and sup- 
port equipment at Edwards AFB, CA. The Fiscal Year 2002 ABL budget reflects 
funding for increased (1) spares, (2) contractor test manning, (3) test assets, and (4) 
government test support in order to correct program shortfalls and to reduce tech- 
nical and schedule risk during ABL integration and testing. 

In regards to funding used for EMD, the budget includes $10 million to initiate 
purchase of long lead optics for the first full-power ABL aircraft. The $10 million 
is needed to meet congressional direction in the fiscal year 2001 authorization act 
to maintain the ability to meet a fiscal year 2008 IOC. In addition, the program will 
conduct risk reduction efforts on technologies for application in the full power ABL. 
None of the fiscal year 2002 funds will be used for EMD design efforts or purchase 
of an aircraft. 

Without full funding in fiscal year 2002, the ABL PDRR program execution will 
increase in schedule and technical risk. The program will be forced to reduce spares, 
test assets, and test manning. Given such circumstances, the test schedule will like- 
ly face delays. 

63. Senator Reed. General Kadish, can the new funding be spent efficiently in 1 
year without increasing program risk? Why or why not? 

General Kadish. Yes, the program can efficiently spend the requested funding. 
Fiscal year 2002 funding of $410 million is comparable to the fiscal year 2001 fund- 
ing of $386 million, including the Fiscal Year 2001 Emergency Supplemental. The 
new funds allow us to buy spares off the current ABL fabrication lines. Additional 
manning for the test team will come from the existing design teams. The lean fund- 
ing for the ABL program in the fiscal year 2001 President’s budget would have 
forced us to shut down ABL fabrication lines and reassign ABL design teams. The 
fiscal year 2002 President’s budget bridges this funding gap. 

64. Senator Reed. General Kadish, since the ABL laser must fit into a 747 air- 
craft, the size and weight of the laser system are critical, and must be kept below 
a certain limit. How does the current estimated weight of the test system compare 
to the operational system weight limit? 

General Kadish. The prototype weapons system engineered in the Preliminary 
Design and Risk Reduction phase of development is currently projected to weigh 
174,194 pounds. The current target weight the program office has set is 180,000 
pounds for the operational system at design completion. 

65. Senator Reed. General Kadish, if the laser system exceeds the weight limit, 
will you reduce the number of laser modules to compensate? Would the system be 
effective with less laser power? 

General Kadish. For the operational system, the design will be optimized to pro- 
vide the warfighter with optimum system performance and effectiveness. The ABL 
program maintains a database of weight reduction and aircraft-performance en- 
hancement concepts that will be explored during the EMD design. Reducing the 
number of laser modules would not be the first consideration. 

66. Senator Reed. General Kadish, how are you addressing potential counter- 
measures to the Airborne Laser? What are the most important potential counter- 
measures that the department has examined thus far, and by what numerical 
amount would these countermeasures reduce ABL performance, if deployed? 
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General Kadish. The AF has established a Directed Energy Countermeasures As- 
sessment Team managed and operated separately from the ABL Program office, 
which is exploring all possible countermeasures identified within the Defense com- 
munity. The details regarding their efforts are classified. BMDO is also funding a 
significant counter-countermeasures effort to comprehensively explore realistic coun- 
termeasures, across all phases of a missile trajectory, that could be employed by ad- 
versaries attempting to defeat the BMD System. 

67. Senator Reed. General Kadish, the Airborne Laser is designed to rupture the 
fuel and/or oxidizer chambers of a ballistic missile, thereby causing early termi- 
nation of the missile’s boost phase. What test activities has the department con- 
ducted, or does the department have planned, to determine whether or not the war- 
head carried by a missile will still detonate after an ABL engagement? 

General Kadish. The Preliminary Design and Risk Reduction test program fo- 
cuses on demonstrating the concept of tracking and destroying a ballistic missile in 
the boost phase. The weapon system’s primary objective is to prevent a missile war- 
head from hitting its designated target. There are other modeling and simulation 
efforts underway within the BMDO Test directorate to examine boost phase 
lethality and debris and warhead shortfall stemming from missile defense engage- 
ments. ABL is participating in those efforts. 


SBIRS-LOW SATELLITE SYSTEM 

68. Senator Reed. General Kadish, SBIRS-Low is a satellite program being devel- 
oped primarily to contribute to the National Missile Defense Program. Your pro- 
posed fiscal year 2002 budget would transfer SBIRS-Low from the Air Force to the 
Ballistic Missile Defense Organization. General Kadish, in your testimony last 
week, you stated that SBIRS-Low will “enhance detection . . . and provide critical 
mid-course tracking and discrimination data for ballistic missile defense.” You have 
indicated that current life cycle cost estimates for SBIRS-Low currently range as 
high as $20 billion or so. I understand there is a study on SBIRS-Low going on now, 
led by BMDO. What is the purpose of the study, and what results seem to be emerg- 
ing? Do you plan on providing the results of this study to Congress? 

General Kadish. The purpose of the study is to comply with the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense direction from Program Decision Memorandum (PDM-1), dated 22 Aug 
2000. PDM-1 directs BMDO to “. . . provide to the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
... a comprehensive study of cost-effectiveness issues concerning the contributions 
of SBIRS Low to defense missions, with the primary emphasis on NMD.” The objec- 
tive of the study is to estimate the military utility and total cost of SBIRS Low as 
a basis for future Department decisions and determine the cost-effectiveness of se- 
lected alternatives to SBIRS Low. 

New analysis conducted in fiscal year 2001 for the SBIRS Low PDM study in- 
volved assessing the military utility of SBIRS Low and/or terrestrial radar alter- 
natives in support of national missile defense. With the directed focus on NMD the 
study relies on summarizing past analyses to show the military utility of SBIRS 
Low to the former Theater Missile Defense mission area and Missile Warning, Bat- 
tle Space Characterization and Technical Intelligence mission areas. Since tbe in- 
ception of the SBIRS Low PDM Study, the Secretary of Defense directed BMDO to 
develop a research, development and test program that focuses on missile defense 
as a single integrated Ballistic Missile Defense System, no longer differentiating be- 
tween NMD and TMD. The new analysis performed for the study analyzes military 
utility with respect to what is now known as the Ground-based Midcourse element 
of the BMD System. 

The preliminary results emerging from the SBIRS Low PDM Study support the 
need for SBIRS Low capability within the legacy NMD architecture and are consist- 
ent with the many studies performed by BMDO over the last decade. Results show 
that SBIRS Low will provide critical precision cueing and midcourse tracking and 
prevent threat complexes from overwhelming system radars with countermeasures. 
In addition to providing the BMD System a robust solution against complex threats, 
it provides significant added value to the ancillary missions: Missile Warning, 
Battlespace Characterization, and Technical Intelligence. 

The study will be provided to the Deputy Secretary upon conclusion and will be 
made available to Congress with his approval. 

69. Senator Reed. General Kadish, why do you propose to accelerate SBIRS Low 
now, before the study is completed and the results are reviewed? 
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General Kadish. The emerging SBIRS Low PDM study results are consistent with 
the many studies performed by BMDO over the last decade-SBIRS Low satellites 
are essential for supporting a robust missile defense capability against the evolving 
threat. It is necessary to accelerate the program now, because sophisticated threat 
countermeasures are expected to be such that, by the time SBIRS Low constellation 
is fielded, performance of a radar-only defense will be below that needed to counter 
the threat. The proposed schedule for SBIRS Low development is capable of ad- 
dressing over time an evolving advanced threat. SBIRS Low will provide multiple 
engagement opportunities and complicate the adversary’s plans with a layered sur- 
veillance capability. SBIRS Low is also expected to be capable of handling a larger 
number of reentry vehicles, penetration aids, and associated objects that could oth- 
erwise overwhelm existing radar sensors. 

The program plan focuses on accelerating the early risk reduction activities to 
preserve an option to speed up the deployment of the satellite constellation. The 
program will be reviewed annually to assess program needs and progress. Review 
of options to accelerate SBIRS Low deployment will take place annually. 

70. Senator Reed. General Kadish, would the proposed acceleration of SBIRS Low 
allow for adequate testing of the basic satellite performance prior to committing to 
buy a large number of satellites? 

General Kadish. Based on our revised acquisition strategy and associated risk re- 
duction activities, the proposed acceleration of SBIRS Low allows for adequate test- 
ing of satellite performance prior to committing to purchase a large number of sat- 
ellites. It also allows for evolutionary block upgrades as necessary and feasible. 
These risk reduction activities will allow the SBIRS Low program to address design 
issues earlier, allow more design schedule recovery time, provide for higher con- 
fidence in source selection, and achieve the proposed development schedule. A de- 
scription of risk reduction activities follows: 

The SBIRS Low Program has developed a robust Ground Demonstration Program 
(GDP), in which contractors use simulations and hardware-in-the-loop testing to re- 
duce risk during the design process and on-orbit test period. The GDP has sup- 
ported engineering trades at the beginning of the Program Definition and Risk Re- 
duction Phase and will continue to provide lessons learned during the satellite de- 
sign process. When the initial satellites are launched, they will be electronically 
networked with simulated satellites in the GDP to further enhance the fidelity of 
test results prior to additional launches. 

The SBIRS Low Program added an Engineering Model Sensor Package with the 
acceleration of the program. The Engineering Model Sensor Package will allow con- 
tractors to test an integrated SBIRS Low sensor prior to development of the satellite 
qualification unit and the final operational satellite design. 

The Ballistic Missile Defense Organization will review the SBIRS Low Risk Re- 
duction program results at the annual BMD System review, while facilitating the 
build-up for production of the SBIRS Low constellation. The robust risk reduction 
program aims to demonstrate what does and does not work within the hardware 
and software designs. The annual BMD high-level decision review will steer the pro- 
gram in the most promising direction based on data generated by risk reduction ac- 
tivities and contractor progress. 

71. Senator Reed. General Kadish, how much funding would be committed to sat- 
ellite purchases prior to the first operational test results? 

General Kadish. The fiscal year 2002 APB includes $46,881 million to start the 
satellite buys for testing purposes. The Department has not addressed fiscal year 
2003-2007 requirements. 


NAVY AREA DEFENSE SYSTEM 

72. Senator Reed. General Kadish, just last year, about $120 million had to be 
added to the Navy Area Defense System across the next 2 years to cover program 
cost growth during the research and development phase. Despite this, the First Unit 
Equipped date for the program has slipped from fiscal year 2003 to fiscal year 2004. 

Just last week, the Secretary of the Navy sent a letter to Congress stating that 
the average procurement unit cost for the Navy Area program was expected to ex- 
ceed the planned value by more than 25 percent. Recent news reports suggest an 
additional program delay. The proposed budget adds a further $98 million to the 
Navy Area program to fix R&D problems, and I understand from the Secretary of 
the Navy’s letter that significantly more will be needed in the outyears to cover pro- 
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gram cost growth. How much cost growth do you expect in the program over the 
next 6 years — the time frame of the Future Years Defense Program? 

General Kadish. The Secretary of the Navy notified congressional members on 
July 13, 2001 that unit costs for the Navy Area TBMD Program have exceeded the 
Acquisition Program Baseline values by more than 25 percent. The exact amount 
is still pending given uncertainties related to the DOD Strategy Review and fiscal 
year 2003 budget development process. 

73. Senator Reed. General Kadish, what are the reasons for the significant cost 
growth in both procurement, and research and development costs? 

General Kadish. Research and development cost growth has been driven by tech- 
nical integration issues associated with the SM-2 BLK IVA missile’s increased cost 
for target procurements and restructuring of test and evaluation events. SM-2 
Block IVA technical issues in the area of software integration and hardware/soft- 
ware integration within the guidance section have required adjustments to the pro- 
gram schedule. Schedule adjustments impact other parts of the program, including 
key missile/ship integration activities, test ship certification, and extension of the 
Developmental Testing/Operational Testing (DT/OT) test program, all of which add 
additional cost. 

Increased target costs are attributable to contract overruns for DT/OT testing at 
the White Sands Missile Range (WSMR), in addition to increased estimates for at- 
sea Short-Ranged Air Launched Targets. The restructuring of Test and Evaluation 
execution phases at WSMR and for at-sea DT/OT has resulted in increased costs for 
test execution and range charges. 

Procurement cost growth has been driven by a number of factors. These factors 
include: higher unit cost estimates due to a flatter learning curve based on Long 
Lead Material/Low Rate Initial Production proposal; changes in assumptions for 
Value Engineering Change Proposal (VECP) phase-in/costs; and higher estimates for 
spares, canisters, and production support. Decreases in near-term production due to 
higher missile costs and budgetary constraints have affected vendor stability and in- 
creased risk to the industrial base. Additionally, common component costs have in- 
creased based on fiscal year 2001 contract awards. 

74. Senator Reed. General Kadish, given the excellent prospects for the PAC-3 
program, and the high interest our allies have in purchasing PAC-3 batteries, what 
is the relative military contribution of the Navy Area program to our theater ballis- 
tic missile defense posture? 

General Kadish. The Navy Area and PAC-3 provide two different but complemen- 
tary and essential capabilities for defense against short-to-medium range ballistic 
missiles. Conclusions of the Navy Area Theater Ballistic Missile Defense (TBMD)/ 
Patriot PAC-3 Report to Congress of 24 May 2001 were that the PAC-3 interceptor 
does not meet Navy Area performance requirements. 

If PAC-3 is not pre-deployed, the Navy Area-equipped ship could protect an asset 
such as a port or coastal airfields from ballistic missile threats and Anti-Air Warfare 
(AAW) threats while U.S. forces, including other missile defense assets, are arriving 
in theater. Navy Area could also be used alone to provide littoral defense as well 
as fleet protection. Navy Area assets would provide great flexibility and quick re- 
sponse to regions that do not have forward-deployed ground-based missile defense 
systems. In addition, the Navy Area Block IVA missile maintains AAW require- 
ments of the SM2 Block IV against advanced anti-ship cruise missile threats. 

The PAC-3, when forward deployed, can be used alone to provide point defense 
of collocated assets. But when used together, both the PAC-3 and the Navy Area 
can provide a defense in depth that neither could provide alone. These complemen- 
tary capabilities could appeal to other nations for the same reason. The Navy Area 
capability might be particularly attractive to those nations already possessing an 
Aegis capability. 


NAVY THEATER WIDE VS. ICBMS? 

75. Senator Reed. General Kadish, currently, the Navy Theater-Wide program is 
being designed to defend against theater ballistic missiles, rather than ICBMs. Do 
you plan on testing the Navy Theater-Wide system against ICBMs? If so, when? 

General Kadish. The Navy Theater Wide (NTW) program is being integrated into 
the Mid-Course Segment of the Ballistic Missile Defense System as the Sea Based 
Mid-Course (SBMC) element to defeat medium to long-range ballistic missiles in the 
midcourse ascent phase of the exo-atmospheric battlespace. A concept definition 
phase will be initiated in fiscal year 2002 to focus on a more robust SBMC system 
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with a desired deployment in the fiscal year 2008-2010 time frame. Given the early 
stages of the concept definition study, specific test objectives have not yet been de- 
fined. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Daniel K. Akaka 

76. Senator Akaka. Secretary Wolfowitz, I asked you about the international con- 
sequence of using an Airborne Laser, specifically of disabling a missile booster with 
a nuclear warhead which would then lead it to fall someplace, other than the United 
States, and potentially land on an ally or neutral party. You stated that we do not 
have the capability, at this time, for the airborne or space laser, and that you would 
rather work on that before worrying about consequences of that capability. A boost 
phase intercept has very little time to intercept a fast moving target. By the time 
we detect and launch an interceptor against a missile launched by, for example, 
North Korea or Iraq that missile will likely be over another country’s territory. 
There is nothing to prevent an adversary from arming its warhead at launch rather 
than in the descent phase so we must be prepared for the consequences of knocking 
down a missile with an armed warhead. 

If the U.S. policy is to convince our allies and the international community that 
the layered BMD approach will serve all our interests, how can that be reconciled 
with the very real consequence of dropping warheads on them after they are de- 
flected from their original trajectory? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. The Airborne Laser is part of our proposed system of lay- 
ered missile defense. The benefit of a layered missile defense is that it increases the 
probability of hitting the target missile and its warhead, as there are multiple op- 
portunities for engagement. An increased probability of hitting the target missile 
and its warhead serves all our interests. 

77. Senator Akaka. Secretary Wolfowitz, there have been several comments about 
the U.S. NMD program not being a threat to Russia’s thousands of nuclear war- 
heads. While it is true that Russia has thousands of warheads, the real question 
is the number of missiles that Russia believes are reliable. How many do Russian 
planners consider effective on any given day? How many do they believe would sur- 
vive the theoretical U.S. first strike? When all the missile silos, stored submarines, 
mobile units and warheads are subtracted from the total number, how many are 
left? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. [Deleted.l 

78. Senator Akaka. Secretary Wolfowitz, you have stated that you do not believe 
that Russia would increase its missiles or MIRV warheads in response to a limited 
American capability. Do you have the same assessment for China? Is it our intel- 
ligence assessment that China will not increase its missiles or warheads if the U.S. 
deploys a limited capability? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. [Deleted.l 

79. Senator Akaka. General Kadish, you have outlined a very aggressive test plan 
for the next few years. You stated that you plan on performing 12 tests over the 
course of the next 2 years. Do you have the personnel to prepare and carry out these 
tests, perform the analysis, and other research and development for which you are 
responsible? 

General Kadish. Yes. We had expected the load on program and staff personnel, 
particularly test and engineering, to become much greater and have budgeted for, 
and already started, adding additional personnel to accommodate the extra load 
over this time period. I am comfortable that our organization can support this test 
plan. 

80. Senator Akaka. General Kadish, an alternative to mid-course missile defense 
is a re-entry, or terminal phase system. A terminal phase system waits until a war- 
head and countermeasures have re-entered the atmosphere and decoys will begin 
acting differently depending on the type of decoy being used. For example, balloon 
decoys may begin slowing down relative to the warhead at 250km, while a traffic 
cone may not until 50 or 60km. What requirements have you defined for the pro- 
posed re-entry system? At what altitude do you expect it to work? How large an 
area do you expect it to cover? How much time will it have to track and home in 
on the warhead? 

General Kadish. You are correct that a characteristic of terminal defense systems 
is that they can take advantage of atmospheric slow-down (which begins at about 
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100 km altitude) of intentional and unintentional penetration aids to assist the dis- 
crimination process to identify the lethal warhead in the presence of decoys and de- 
bris. Each of our terminal defense systems has different requirements, depending 
on the specific threats they are engaging. The THAAD system, for example, is an 
area defense system that counters short-, medium-, and long-range theater ballistic 
missiles. Therefore, it operates in both the mid- to high-endo- and exo-atmosphere 
to defend a large area on the ground. This allows THAAD to time its engagement 
to take advantage of the very phenomenon you mentioned, but to also intercept at 
higher altitudes that would be more effective in the presence of other counter-meas- 
ures. PAC-3, Navy Area, and MEADS, are limited area defense systems that defend 
critical assets from short- and medium-range ballistic missiles. Engagements by 
these systems occur in the low endo-atmospheric regime. Their effectiveness is also 
enhanced by atmospheric strip out. Speaking very broadly, Lower Tier systems such 
as PAC-3 could defend a city, while an Upper Tier system such as THAAD could 
defend a medium sized state. Tracking is a function of warning time provided by 
sensors not on the interceptor, with more obviously being better. Homing is done 
by the interceptor and is a function of optimum intercept altitude. 

81. Senator Akaka. General Kadish, you testified before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee on June 14, 2001, that advances in lightweight structures have en- 
abled a lighter and smaller kill vehicle. This allows costs of the kill vehicle to be 
kept low while increasing lethality. However, such gains may be lost to a boost 
phase missile defense system that requires a kill vehicle to maneuver and accelerate 
to reach an ICBM after its launch. Such diverting capability will require consider- 
able fuel, which will increase the kill vehicle weight and volume. How will a larger 
and more massive kill vehicle affect plans for a ship-based boost phase system for 
ICBM threats? 

General Kadish. There are many factors that affect the size and mass of the kill 
vehicle. For boost phase interceptors, the two most important factors are: (1) the 
ability to predict where the hostile booster is going; and (2) the need to be able to 
accelerate the kill vehicle quickly from side-to-side if the target maneuvers. 

The first factor requires that we have a lot of fuel on board the KV to take out 
any errors we might have in predicting where the threat missile will be when we 
intercept it. This may require having more than half again as much fuel for the di- 
vert and attitude control system as we need for coasting targets. 

Studies have shown that to counter a maneuvering boosting capability, we may 
require twice the acceleration that we currently need in our mid-course kill vehicles 
for coasting targets. 

Intercepting during the boost phase does have its advantages as well. Since the 
burning missile is much brighter than a reentry vehicle coasting in space, we will 
need far less sensitive missile seekers to find it during boost. 

Our investments in kill vehicle technology since 1986 have been focused on devel- 
oping and testing lightweight, high performance seekers, high strength, light weight 
composite structures, and high performance divert and attitude control systems. 
These advances have enabled an order of magnitude weight reduction in the kill ve- 
hicles since the early 1980s. We will draw on this extensive technology base to help 
us solve this engineering problem. 

Our plans for risk reduction in the boost phase include extending the kill vehicle 
technology base in flexible, high performance divert systems and integrated passive 
and active seeker systems. We believe this will provide the necessary engineering 
capability to make boost phase kinetic energy intercepts a reality. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Wayne Allard 

COMPLIANCE REVIEW GROUP 

82. Senator Allard. Secretary Wolfowitz, according to testimony from the Chair- 
man of the Compliance Review Group before the Governmental Affairs Committee, 
“the Military Services and Defense Agencies must seek compliance approval before 
taking any action that would reasonably raise a compliance issue.” So, by definition, 
activities that are evaluated by the Compliance Review Group have some sort of 
substantive compliance question at stake. Do you agree? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I agree. 
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COMPLIANCE REVIEW, TESTS AND CONGRESS 

83. Senator Allard. General Kadish, THAAD is a particularly interesting exam- 
ple, because it is one in which a compliance determination was made ahead of time, 
at the insistence of Congress, although there was no attempt to withhold funding 
pending the outcome of the review, as some seem to be suggesting now. 

The Fiscal Year 1994 Defense Authorization Bill required the administration to 
report to Congress on whether THAAD was compliant with the ABM Treaty because 
of its potential to have capabilities to counter strategic ballistic missiles. That report 
was sent to Congress on January 14, 1994, and concluded that THAAD, as its de- 
sign was then understood, in fact would not comply with the ABM Treaty, and, ac- 
cording to testimony from General O’Neill, then Director of BMDO, “would have to 
be treated as an ABM system,” and of course an illegal one since it is a mobile sys- 
tem. Later that year, the Senate passed a Defense Authorization bill that funded 
THAAD. In January of 1995, THAAD was cleared for initial flight testing, but on 
the condition that its ability to accept cueing data from space-based sensors be crip- 
pled. Finally, in September of 1996, the Clinton administration declared that 
THAAD was fully compliant, even with cueing software, because as more became 
known about the system, it became clear that the initial determination was wrong, 
and THAAD really didn’t have ABM capabilities after all. 

Thus — In the fall of 1993, the Senate funded a system whose compliance with the 
ABM Treaty was at the time questionable. 

In the fall of 1994, the Senate funded a system which had been determined not 
to be compliant with the ABM Treaty, and continued that funding in subsequent 
years, until finally the system was declared compliant. 

I also point out that last year’s authorization bill authorized $85.1 million for Na- 
tional Missile Defense Initial Deployment Facilities — which some of the expendi- 
tures are for the construction of an X-band radar at Shemya, Alaska, which is an 
activity which will clearly come into conflict or bump-up against the ABM Treaty. 

So, would I be wrong in concluding that far from being some extraordinary depar- 
ture from normal practice, uncertainty about the compliance of these testing activi- 
ties is the way we have always done business, and necessarily so, given the nature 
of a test program? 

General Kadish. That is correct. The compliance approval for any particular activ- 
ity cannot be completed until all relevant plans are complete. On several occasions, 
that has meant that the compliance approval was completed weeks, or even days, 
prior to the activity. 


OTHER THREATS 

84. Senator Allard. General Kadish, some have argued that missile defense does 
not defend against other means of delivering a WMD payload to the U.S., such as 
a terrorist using a suitcase or car bomb. However, I know we are spending billions 
of dollars to combat terrorism which I do not believe will protect us from a ballistic 
missile attack. Thus, does this mean we shouldn’t do either. 

Can you please comment on this as well as discuss not only the Department’s ef- 
forts, but also the Government’s efforts as a whole to combat against this form of 
attack against the United States? 

General Kadish. The United States must be prepared to defend itself against the 
full spectrum of threats — from conventional attack to terrorism. To combat terror- 
ism, the DOD engages in intelligence collection and maintains force protection 
measures, the capability to preempt or otherwise counter terrorism, and units to as- 
sist with consequence management. DOD and other Federal agencies have under- 
taken a significant, integrated effort to develop effective policies on counterterrorism 
and establish mechanisms that enable the United States to preempt and deter ter- 
rorism against American citizens and U.S. interests around the world. Unfortu- 
nately, some terrorists succeed in accomplishing their objective. Even under those 
circumstances, the United States has aggressively pursued a policy that seeks to 
bring these terrorists to justice and has been successful in bringing a number to the 
United States for trial and convictions. 


CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 

85. Senator Allard. General Kadish, the U.S. has or is developing substantial de- 
fensive capabilities to deal with the threats posed by chemical and biological weap- 
ons and WMD terrorism. Do we have defensive capabilities that we have developed 
in response to the threat of chemical weapons? 
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General Kadish. We place a high priority on protecting our forces against chemi- 
cal agents and have developed and continue to modernize our defenses against these 
weapons. The objective of our Chemical and Biological (CB) Defense Program is to 
enable our forces to survive, fight, and win in a chemically or biologically contami- 
nated environment. Joint and Service-unique programs support the framework of 
CB defense: Contamination Avoidance (detection) and NBC Battle Management (re- 
connaissance and warning), Force Protection (individual, collective and medical sup- 
port), and Decontamination. These capabilities combined with sound doctrine and 
realistic training are fundamental to our success. 

Contamination avoidance capabilities are designed to detect, identify and confirm 
the presence of chemical hazards. Examples are chemical agent alarms, sensors, and 
NBC reconnaissance vehicles. Currently we are fielding the Joint Warning and Re- 
porting Network that will enhance our NBC Battle Management capability by pro- 
viding chemical hazard area predictions to the warfighting commander. Individual 
and collective protection capabilities allow forces to operate safely while in a chemi- 
cal environment. These include the eye/respiratory protective masks, and battlefield 
protective suits. Collective protection capabilities include tentage and shelter sys- 
tems as well as filtration systems on ships and vehicles. Decontamination capabili- 
ties allow the sustainment of operations in a contaminated environment. These ca- 
pabilities include personnel decontamination kits, and combat equipment, vehicles, 
and aircraft decontamination systems and decontamination solutions. Additionally, 
integral to our chemical defensive capability are medical countermeasures designed 
to enable the individual warfighter to survive, fight and win in a chemical environ- 
ment. These countermeasures include pre- and post-chemical exposure measures 
such as the nerve agent antidote and treatment procedures for chemical casualties. 
All of these capabilities integrated together are essential to avoid contamination, 
and to sustain operational tempo on an asymmetric battlefield. 

86. Senator Allard. General Kadish, has there been a “chemical weapons arms 
race” in response the U.S. development of defenses to chemical weapons threats? 

General Kadish. We view the proliferation of chemical and other weapons of mass 
destruction by nation states and transnational groups as a means to counter U.S. 
conventional superiority rather than as a response to enhanced U.S. defense against 
such weapons. Potential adversaries recognize their inability to fight and win a con- 
ventional war against the U.S. and therefore have pursued asymmetric methods 
such as chemical weapons to support their objectives. These weapons are also seen 
by nations as ways to complicate the U.S. regional presence, or influence U.S. deci- 
sion making during a crisis. Other motivations for pursuing these weapons include 
enhanced prestige, intimidation or deterrence of regional adversaries, and the rel- 
atively low cost of these weapons. This strategy also applies to terrorist groups in- 
tent on inflicting a large number of casualties if they do not fear political or military 
retaliation. 

87. Senator Allard. General Kadish, is the U.S. developing defensive capabilities 
in response to threats posed by biological weapons? 

General Kadish. We place a high priority on protecting our forces against biologi- 
cal agents and have developed and continue to modernize our defenses against these 
weapons. The objective of our Chemical and Biological (CB) Defense Program is to 
enable our forces to survive, fight, and win in a chemically or biologically contami- 
nated environment. Biological agents are different than chemical agents. It is dif- 
ficult to detect a biological attack and the onset of symptoms may not occur until 
days after the attack. Therefore, biological defense is especially challenging and is 
receiving increased attention. Our Joint and Service-unique programs support the 
framework of CB defense: Contamination Avoidance (detection) and NBC Battle 
Management (reconnaissance and warning), Force Protection (individual, collective 
and medical support), and Decontamination. These capabilities combined with sound 
doctrine and realistic training are fundamental to our success. 

Contamination avoidance capabilities are designed to detect, identify and confirm 
the presence of biological hazards. Examples are the U.S. Army’s mobile Biological 
Integrated Detection System (BIDS) units and fixed site biological detection systems 
such as Portal Shield. Essential to the identification of biological agents is the lab- 
oratory confirmation of samples and this is provided by the U.S. Army’s deployable 
Theater Medical Laboratory unit as well as other medical laboratories in the United 
States and overseas. The Joint Warning and Reporting Network will enhance our 
NBC Battle Management capability by providing biological hazard area predictions 
to the warfighting commander. Individual and collective protection capabilities allow 
forces to operate safely while in a biological environment. Examples of individual 
protection capabilities include the eye/respiratory protective masks. Collective pro- 
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tection capabilities include and shelter systems as well as filtration systems on 
ships and vehicles. Critical to the defense against biological agents are medical 
countermeasures. We have fielded and are developing more medical counter- 
measures that will improve individual protection, treatment, and diagnoses. These 
include vaccines that enable forces to be immunized against potential biological 
agents and antibiotics that may be used for treatment following a biological attack. 

88. Senator Allard. General Kadish, has there been a “biological weapons arms 
race” in response to the U.S. development of defenses to biological weapons threats? 

General Kadish. We view the proliferation of biological weapons and other weap- 
ons of mass destruction by nation states and transnational groups as a means to 
counter U.S. conventional superiority rather than as a response to enhanced U.S. 
defense against such weapons. Potential adversaries recognize their inability to fight 
and win a conventional war against the U.S. and therefore have pursued asymmet- 
ric methods such as biological weapons to support their objectives. These weapons 
are also seen by nations as ways to complicate the U.S. regional presence, or influ- 
ence U.S. decision making during a crisis. Other motivations for pursuing these 
weapons include enhanced prestige, intimidation or deterrence of regional adversar- 
ies, and the relatively low cost of these weapons. This strategy also applies to terror- 
ist groups intent on inflicting a large number of casualties if they do not fear politi- 
cal or military retaliation. 

89. Senator Allard. General Kadish, do we have, and are we developing, capabili- 
ties to defend against WMD terrorism? 

General Kadish. The WMD terrorist threat is one of the most difficult and perva- 
sive challenges. To ensure a comprehensive approach to combating this threat to 
U.S. forces, DOD has organized a strong and aggressive antiterrorism/force protec- 
tion program. The Department has persisted in making improvements, such as iden- 
tifying and correcting antiterrorism vulnerabilities to ensure there is a reduction in 
risk to our personnel and property and implementing enhancements in planning, 
training, assessing, and equipping. Further, the Department is providing guidance 
and direction to assist the field commanders in developing and implementing 
antiterrorism programs. 

90. Senator Allard. General Kadish, has there been an increase in terrorist ef- 
forts — a “terrorist arms race” — as a result of U.S. efforts to prevent and defend itself 
against terrorist threats? 

General Kadish. [Deleted.] 


ALLIES 

91. Senator Allard. Secretary Wolfowitz, I have a hypothetical, what if an ally, 
Poland for example, comes to the United States to ask for our assistance in develop- 
ing a missile defense system to combat a long-range ICBM threat. Can we share 
with them our ABM technologies to help them defend their territory against this 
long-range ICBM? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. The ABM Treaty prohibits both transferring ABM systems 
or their components to other States and providing to other States technical descrip- 
tions or blueprints specially worked out for the construction of ABM systems and 
their components. All responses to requests to share ABM-related technologies with 
another State must be reviewed to assure that they are consistent with those obliga- 
tions. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Jeff Sessions 

FISCAL YEAR 2002 BUDGET 

92. Senator SESSIONS. General Kadish, Secretary Wolfowitz answered my question 
regarding what is the breakout of costs between theater and national missile de- 
fense in the fiscal year 2002 budget by stating, “About one to two billion for long 
range systems, one to two million for short range systems, and the rest for dual use 
technologies.” With greater fidelity, what is the Ballistic Missile Defense Organiza- 
tion’s (BMDO) budget for short range, long range and dual use technologies/pro- 
grams for fiscal years 2001 and 2002? Also, similarly delineate the fiscal year 2001 
supplemental request for BMDO. 

General Kadish. The fiscal year 2001 supplemental request of $153 million for 
Airborne Laser is to support the existing baseline Air Force program. The Depart- 
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ment-wide fiscal year 2002 amended budget requests $8.3 billion total for missile 
defense. This information is based on the Fiscal Year 2002 Amended Budget Sub- 
mission, which has been submitted to Congress. 

In the previous construct of shorter-range missile defense and longer-range mis- 
sile defense, the following budgets are requested. All funds are requested in BMDO’s 
budget except where noted. Programs marked with an asterisk are split evenly be- 
tween the two categories as their efforts apply to both. 

[In millions of dollars] 



Short & Medium Range 

Long Range 


1 784 



1 74 



2 395 



923 



66 




3,285 

Sea-Based Midcourse (NTW) 

596 

60 



105 

Airborne Laser* 

205 

205 

Space-Based Laser project* 

85 

85 

SBIRS-L* 

210 

210 

Advanced Technology* 

56 

57 

International programs* 

38 

37 

Systems Engineering* 

410 

411 

Total 

3,842 

4,455 


1 In Army budget. 

2 In Navy budget. 


93. Senator Sessions. General Kadish, why did BMDO eliminate THAAD’s Fiscal 
Year 2006-2007 procurement line and move funds from THAAD’s EMD line in fiscal 
year 2002. 

General Kadish. All THAAD funding has been designated as RDT&E to comply 
with the overarching BMD System acquisition approach. Funding levels for THAAD 
have been increased in fiscal year 2002 by $210 million. In accordance with BMDO’s 
restructured management process, it is BMDO’s intent to transfer management of 
mature programs at the procurement stage to the Services. BMDO expects THAAD 
to be a mature program in fiscal year 2006-2007, at which time procurement re- 
sponsibilities would be transferred to the U.S. Army. To facilitate the program tran- 
sition to the U.S. Army, BMDO will allocate at the appropriate time “transition to 
procurement” funding to initiate low-rate production provided that development and 
testing prove successful. 


PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

94. Senator Sessions. General Kadish, THAAD funds were lumped with other 
programs in a BMDO Dem/Val line. There is no indication of how much RDT&E 
belongs to THAAD. What are the details of the restructured funds? 

General Kadish. The R-2 for the Terminal Defense Segment (PE0603881C) pro- 
vided in the Fiscal Year 2002 Amended President’s Budget Submission includes an 
R-2A exhibit for the THAAD program. This exhibit breaks out in detail the Fiscal 
Year 2002 Planned Program. No funding has been cut from the THAAD program. 
Funding was consolidated into a uniform budget and does account for funding for 
EMD and the transfer to production in later years. 

95. Senator Sessions. General Kadish, what is BMDO’s level of support under 
PBD 816 for PAC-3 in the out years? I am concerned about funding all ten Army 
Patriot Battalions and feel the Department has an inherent responsibility to support 
all ten battalions, not just the Army. 

General Kadish. The Department is still undergoing its Quadrennial Defense Re- 
view process. The QDR will address force structure issues such as the number of 
Patriot Battalions. PBD 816 transferred all funding to the Army so that they could 
assess their total warfighting capability and affordability constraints. The Depart- 
ment’s intent with regard to PBD 816 is to transfer $3B in PAC-3 procurement 
from BMDO to the Army. However, final PAC-3 funding is subject to the QDR and 
subsequent DOD guidance over the FYDP. 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Susan Collins 

TECHNOLOGY 

96. Senator Collins. General Kadish, some defense experts are questioning the 
technology that is available today and in the near-term that would be available to 
contribute to the development of a robust, layered BMD System. You have ad- 
dressed some of the program elements and activities in your written testimony, but 
I would ask that you elaborate on some of the promising technologies which could 
lead to a robust, layered missile defense system, and tell us in what time-frame 
these technologies could be deployed? Further, can you briefly discuss how your pro- 
posed capabilities-driven approach, vice requirements-driven, will benefit the overall 
goal of a robust, layered missile defense system? 

General Kadish. We are exploring multiple technologies that will enhance current 
capabilities or form the foundation for the development of new missile defense capa- 
bilities. Currently, we have funded a number of concept definition and risk-reduc- 
tion efforts intended to support this approach. Although we have not yet developed 
comprehensive schedules showing deployment time frames, as BMD technologies 
emerge and mature and we progress in our development activities, we will further 
define schedules and make overall architecture decisions consistent with our Block 
acquisition approach. 

Given the considerable technical challenges of our mission and the dynamic na- 
ture of the threat, a traditional acquisition process that includes rigid, predeter- 
mined user requirements does not provide the requisite flexibility to build missile 
defenses efficiently. For this reason, capability-based acquisition is appropriate for 
this program. 

BMDO will conduct a structured acquisition process, applying requirements in the 
form of technological objectives and goals that can and will be adjusted based upon 
the results of research, experimentation, and testing. These standards differ from 
the conventional build-to-requirements process in that they will evolve in parallel 
with capabilities, allowing us to significantly reduce schedule and cost risk. 

We successfully followed this approach in our early ICBM programs, when 
progress was paced by the evolution of our technological and engineering maturity. 
As needed and possible, those capabilities were enhanced. In accordance with our 
Block acquisition approach, BMDO and the Department will conduct rigorous an- 
nual reviews of all program activities to ensure that we proceed steadily towards 
an architecture that will maximize defensive capabilities. At these decision points, 
programs will be evaluated on the basis of technological maturity, mission require- 
ments, technology readiness levels, cost, resource availability, and schedule. 
Throughout the CINCs and Service Users will be instrumental in the development 
process so that, with each block, we move steadily forward towards a system with 
ever-increasing military utility that incorporates complementary operational capa- 
bilities and that minimizes life cycle cost. 

97. Senator Collins. General Kadish, in your written testimony you briefly de- 
scribe the boost phase intercept. Would you describe in more detail the advantages 
of intercepting a missile during its boost phase? Further, is it fair to say that the 
Airborne Laser program is the most mature boost-phase intercept system currently 
under development? 

General Kadish. Interception in boost phase has many advantages. It precludes 
the deployment of countermeasures, such as decoys, in later phases of flight. The 
payload falls short of its intended target presenting the attacker with the possibility 
the warhead, potentially carrying nuclear, biological or chemical agents, will fall on 
his territory. Also, the missile is easily identified by its bright exhaust plume. Fur- 
thermore, the area that can be defended is the entire operational area of the threat 
missile — potentially global for the intercept of an ICBM. Finally, any intercept in 
boost phase lessens the load for other elements in the layered BMD System. 

The ABL program is the most mature boost-phase intercept system currently 
under development. 

98. Senator COLLINS. General Kadish, if the Airborne Laser is close enough to the 
missile being launched, will it have the capability to destroy both long-range and 
short-range missiles? For example, will it be able to destroy short-range North Ko- 
rean Scud missiles, as well as the long-range Taepo Dong 2 missile under develop- 
ment in North Korea? 

General Kadish. ABL is designed to kill ballistic missiles at a range of several 
hundred kilometers while the missile is boosting. The specific range depends on the 
details of the construction of the missile and the altitude at which booster burn out 
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occurs. Specifics on ABL capabilities (range, power requirements) against certain 
missiles, such as the Taepo Dong 2, are classified. 

99. Senator Collins. General Kadish, for the past several years, this committee 
and both bodies of Congress have voted to authorize and appropriate funding for the 
Airborne Laser, yet it has not been certified as compliant with the ABM Treaty, is 
that correct? 

General Kadish. That is correct. 

100. Senator COLLINS. General Kadish, in your written testimony you briefly dis- 
cuss sea-based boost-phase defense. Would you further elaborate on the benefits of 
sea-based missile defenses? Further, do you intend to pursue development of sea- 
based defenses against a long-range missile attack on the United States? 

General Kadish. Sea-based missile defenses are complementary to land-based and 
airborne missile defense platforms. Sea-based defense offers several key advantages: 

• Ships may already be forward deployed in the theater, monitoring missile 
launches. This real-time reaction to a hostile missile launch is necessary to 
destroy the missile as close to the launch site as possible. 

• While territorial waters are a concern, ships can maneuver without being 
encumbered by land-based host nation restrictions or, in the case of air- 
borne platforms, obtaining host agreements from foreign countries for tem- 
porary basing, maintenance, and re-supply. 

• For specific periods of time, they can be operationally ready 24 hours a 
day; aircraft would be stressed to provide such a capability over a long pe- 
riod of time. 

• Deployment of a contingency Sea-based Midcourse may be done more rap- 
idly with an existing fleet of Aegis-equipped cruisers. 

It is our intent to develop the Sea-Based Midcourse System to intercept and de- 
stroy medium to long-range ballistic missiles in the midcourse ascent phase of the 
exo-atmospheric battlespace. 

[Whereupon, at 1:10 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. The committee 
meets this morning to continue to receive testimony on ballistic 
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missile defense policies and programs from three individuals with 
extensive experience in foreign and defense policy. I want to wel- 
come to the committee Samuel Berger, Chairman of Stonebridge 
International and former Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; Philip Coyle, Senior Advisor at the Center for De- 
fense Information and former Director of Operational Test and 
Evaluation at the Department of Defense; and Richard Perle, Resi- 
dent Scholar at the American Enterprise Institute and former As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Policy. 

This is the committee’s third hearing on missile defense policies 
and programs in the proposed fiscal year 2002 amended budget re- 
quest. Over the last 2 weeks, Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul 
Wolfowitz and the Director of the Ballistic Missile Defense Organi- 
zation, Lt. Gen. Ronald T. Kadish, USAF, have presented the ad- 
ministration’s proposal for an “aggressive” research and develop- 
ment program for ballistic missile defense, costing $8 billion in fis- 
cal year 2002 alone, a 57 percent increase in spending on missile 
defense over the current fiscal year. 

Despite the unfortunate absence of specific details on how the ad- 
ministration would spend that $8 billion in the next fiscal year (de- 
tails we have been promised by the end of the week), our hearings 
have helped to shed some light on the administration’s plans for a 
national missile defense system. 

We learned that one or more aspects of this research and devel- 
opment program could either, “conflict with the ABM Treaty,” as 
we heard Wednesday of last week from Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense Paul Wolfowitz, or, “bump up against,” ABM Treaty restric- 
tions, as we heard Thursday of last week, also from Secretary 
Wolfowitz, “within months rather than years.” 

Secretary of State Colin Powell gave a somewhat different slant 
this week when he said he did not want to say “months.” It cer- 
tainly is not going to be years before we would, in his words, “hit 
the wall of that treaty.” We learned that there are three specific 
activities for which funds are requested for fiscal year 2002 that 
would likely conflict or bump up against the treaty. 

We learned the administration would like the Fort Greely and 
Shemya Island test bed to, “give us the option for rudimentary 
operational capability,” as quickly as possible. In other words, a 
major purpose of the Fort Greely and Shemya activities is to pro- 
vide a rudimentary operational capability. The test bed is but one 
of two purposes for which these sites will be used. 

Finally, I was heartened to see the beginnings of a spirit of flexi- 
bility in how the administration would approach the sensitive issue 
of the ABM Treaty. In the event that modifications to that treaty 
cannot be achieved with Russia, Senator Warner asked on Tuesday 
whether, “if for some reason these negotiations with Russia do not 
meet the goals that the President has laid down, whether he would 
come back to Congress in a consultative process.” 

Secretary Wolfowitz responded, “we will be consulting closely 
with Congress throughout the coming months.” Senator Warner 
continued by stating that he hoped that the President “would have 
further consultation as necessary with Congress before exercising 
the treaty provision of withdrawal.” 
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I also believe that consultation is critical before such a momen- 
tous shift is made. Drawing on their wealth of experience, today 
our witnesses can help us better understand the consequences of 
the administration’s budget actions. The critical question is wheth- 
er testing in violation of the ABM Treaty or deploying a national 
missile defense system, if done unilaterally by withdrawing from 
the ABM Treaty without a new arrangement to replace it, would 
leave America more or less secure. 

Senator Warner. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I join you in wel- 
coming our three witnesses, who I have known for a very long time. 
They bring to the hearing corporate knowledge of foreign affairs 
that goes back many decades. Mr. Berger, you certainly earned a 
place in history by serving President Clinton very loyally. I also 
feel you set new parameters for consultation with Congress. Many 
times the President, through you, invited Members down to work 
with him, particularly in the troublesome period of Bosnia and 
Kosovo, and I value those consultations and respect them, and I 
thank you for those meetings. 

Mr. Perle, you are an icon, who needs no further elaboration 
from me. Mr. Coyle, while I do not know you that well, I studied 
many times your pragmatic and objective assessments of those seri- 
ous issues, particularly relating to the subject before us today. So 
I welcome you all. 

We awakened this morning to find that our distinguished Major- 
ity Leader Daschle made some fairly troublesome statements, in 
my judgment, with regard to our President. President Bush is mak- 
ing a conscientious effort to consult with our allies and to initiate 
preliminary negotiations with Russia on the subject before us 
today, and that is missile defense. 

It seems to me in my 23 years in the Senate, as I have observed 
colleagues in the Senate, they have always at least given the Presi- 
dent, irrespective of party, some latitude as they undertake their 
primary function under the Constitution, that is, to be the chief ar- 
chitect of our foreign policy and security issues. I would hope dur- 
ing the course of the next 24 hours that somehow this rhetoric from 
Majority Leader Daschle can be resolved. 

Also, in this hearing room we have had some pretty tough criti- 
cism directed at our President. While I believe our hearings have 
been very productive and a major step forward in seeking to better 
understand the necessity for our country to look at a new relation- 
ship with Russia, and to move forward with a series of options to 
explore the full parameters of how we construct a missile defense 
system, we too have been pockmarked here and there with some 
pretty tough criticism. 

Even in this morning’s paper there seems to be some very inter- 
esting and constructive comments by Russian President Putin, to- 
ward the actions of our President. I remain very confident that our 
President can forge a mutually acceptable new framework, and to 
allow this country and, indeed, others to proceed toward the neces- 
sity for missile defense. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am anxious, as you are, to proceed. I would 
note, however, that Secretary Wolfowitz, as you stated to General 
Kadish in our last hearing, did a remarkable job of testifying for 
2 consecutive days. These sessions were in excess of 4 hours, and 
we covered, I think, the basics for this committee and the Senate 
as a whole. It was excellent. I thank the chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Warner, and a 
very warm welcome to you, Sandy. It is great to see you again. 
Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. SAMUEL R. BERGER, CHAIRMAN, 

STONEBRIDGE INTERNATIONAL, FORMER ASSISTANT TO 

THE PRESIDENT FOR NATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 

Mr. Berger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Senator 
Warner, for those kind words. Members of the committee, I thank 
you for the invitation to appear today on one of the most con- 
sequential national security issues our Nation faces. These are dif- 
ficult issues, and they need full discussion among people of varying 
perspectives conducted with goodwill and with a shared interest in 
advancing the security of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue is not whether to protect America, but 
how best to protect America. There is an emerging threat from pro- 
liferation of long-range missiles. Missile defense may be an appro- 
priate part of our response, but how we get there matters. We must 
pursue a strategy that advances our security interest, not just with 
tunnel vision, but also with peripheral vision. 

That is why I find the missile defense that Secretary Wolfowitz 
sketched out over the past several days troubling. It requests con- 
gressional support for activities the administration says are likely 
to “bump up against” the ABM Treaty “within months.” 

To me, that means either we will be constrained by or withdraw- 
ing from the treaty in the absence of an agreement with the Rus- 
sians in a very short timeframe. It is a schedule that key experts 
tell us is not necessary to vigorously pursue a range of missile de- 
fense technologies. It means we could incur serious cost and risks 
before we know what threat our system is designed to target, 
whether the system is likely to work against that threat, the cost 
and tradeoffs involved (including within the defense budget), and 
the overall consequences for our national security. It is as if the ob- 
jective is to put the most pressure on the treaty and collapse the 
time frame for negotiations. 

The Bush administration’s focus, in my judgment, is at this stage 
too narrow. The issue is, how do we enhance the overall security 
of the American people in a world with complex and diverse threats 
and overlapping security equities. The administration is correct to 
give serious weight to the emerging threat from the proliferation 
of ballistic missiles. But we must also give serious weight to former 
adversaries still armed with nuclear weapons, in particular Russia, 
whose actions can affect our security; to allies whose solidarity 
with us is a strategic asset and whose cooperation to build any mis- 
sile defense system is highly desirable if not necessary; to bountiful 
but not unlimited budgetary resources; and to a multitude of 
threats — some old, some new — which impose the obligation to es- 
tablish priorities and balance. 
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I welcome Secretary Powell’s statement last week that we intend 
to make a serious effort with the Russians to modify the current 
ABM Treaty and seek a new strategic framework as the President 
has discussed. But the game plan outlined by the Pentagon last 
week proceeds on a timetable that makes it impossible for any such 
negotiations to succeed. 

Indeed, we may be creating a self-fulfilling prophecy, leading al- 
most inevitably to a breach or unilateral abrogation which, at the 
very least, is premature. In the past 6 months, I have heard a 
number of different objectives articulated for our missile defense 
program. But there is little detail regarding the capabilities and ar- 
chitecture that would be required to accomplish these objectives. 
Each would have different potential consequences for the Russian 
deterrent. 

How can we expect to negotiate modifications to the ABM Treaty 
or a change in decades of strategic policy with the Russians in a 
matter of months when the purpose, architecture, and scope of our 
missile defense system are all undefined? This is a collision course 
to unilateral breach or abrogation sooner rather than later. 

Is that necessary? Mr. Coyle will speak to the view he has ex- 
pressed that testing a range of technologies which would require 
modifications to the ABM Treaty is, “many years away.” I welcome 
the successful flight test conducted last weekend. But the ABM 
Treaty is not constraining vigorous pursuit of a range of tech- 
nologies. 

Why not unilaterally abrogate the treaty? Does it matter? 

Let me address these questions: No other country can ever have 
a veto over U.S. security requirements. But that does not end the 
argument. For in calculating our national interest, we need to in- 
clude reasonably foreseeable consequences of our actions. 

What are the risks and costs, particularly from what would be 
seen as a precipitous withdrawal from the treaty? 

First, as President Bush has said, Russia is no longer our enemy, 
but it is also true that a cycle of instability, uncertainty, danger, 
and paranoia is still possible. In very recent years, we have been 
through crises in the Balkans, the Middle East, the Persian Gulf, 
and elsewhere in which the United States and Russia have been 
at tense, fast-moving, confusing, and contentious moments of crisis. 
Even with the end of the Cold War, our two countries still harbor 
distrust, burdens of history, fierce national pride, and large nuclear 
arsenals. Uncertainty about each other’s capabilities and intentions 
still can be dangerous. Agreed constraints, transparency, and ver- 
ification of our nuclear capabilities are important; we erode this as 
we move away from agreed rules. 

Second, while changes in the ABM Treaty may be warranted, 
agreed constraints on defenses are not obsolete. The purpose of the 
ABM Treaty was to decrease each side’s sense of vulnerability to 
preemption or coercion, and therefore, to keep their nuclear guns 
in the holster, and not on a hair trigger. While the political context 
has changed, the strategic dynamic changes more slowly. Without 
the ABM Treaty, or a modification thereof, the Russians have 
said — and there is risk in ignoring this — that they will act in ways 
they believe will decrease their vulnerability, not just to U.S. at- 
tack — which is, of course, hard to conceive — but to U.S. coercion, 
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which for the Russians is not hard to conceive. In the context of 
what is seen as a precipitous abrogation by us, unfortunately they 
would have sympathy from much of the world. There are steps 
which are not beyond their means, including withdrawing from the 
START and INF Treaties, adding warheads to strategic missiles, 
and redeploying tactical nuclear weapons at sea, or on NATO’s pe- 
riphery. These all would take us back down the path of instability 
in a dangerous world. 

Again, none of this is to suggest that Russia should have a trump 
card. It does mean to me, however, that the path to unilateral ab- 
rogation of the ABM Treaty, particularly without a serious effort 
at modification, is not without risk that must be part of our cal- 
culation of our national interest. 

In this respect, I agree with Henry Kissinger. “Unilaterally 
American decisions,” he recently wrote, “should be a last resort. 
The most powerful country in the world should not adopt 
unilateralism until the possibilities of agreement have been fully 
explored.” 

There are other essential questions that need to be clarified if we 
are to move forward in a way that looks at our security interests 
broadly, not narrowly. 

First, what will be the effect of missile defense on stability in 
Asia? We acknowledge that this system we seek to build could de- 
feat China’s small nuclear deterrent. Our answer seems to be: they 
are going to build up anyway. I think that is a strange posture for 
the United States which would be in effect, legitimizing and per- 
haps accelerating China’s strategic modernization. What impact 
will that have on the intertwined Asian nuclear dynamic, on India’s 
nuclear program, and Pakistan’s? On the calculations across the 
Korean peninsula? On the sense of vulnerability, and the incipient 
nuclear debate, in Japan? This all must be part of the equation as 
we decide to move forward. 

Second, are we looking at weapons of mass destruction through 
the wrong end of the telescope? There is a significant possibility 
that the United States will be attacked by a nuclear, chemical, or 
biological weapon over the next decade. But I agree with the 
former chairman of this committee, Sam Nunn, who recently wrote, 
“the clear and present danger is not from North Korean missiles 
that could hit America in a few years . . . the likeliest nuclear at- 
tack against the United States would come from a warhead in the 
belly of a ship or the back of a truck.” 

The obvious response to this argument is that it is not either/or. 
We should build a missile defense to bolster deterrents and provide 
insurance in case deterrence fails and do more to protect ourselves 
against other threats, including the more probable attacks in the 
United States. But, in fact, as the members of this committee 
know, in the real world, we cannot avoid choices, setting priorities, 
and allocating resources. 

Missile defense appears to be the central strategic imperative of 
the Bush administration, with virtually everything else subordi- 
nated to it. The allies, Russia, Asia, the merits of arms control, 
other defense modernization needs, other WMD threats, and co- 
operation with the Russians through a fully funded Cooperative 
Threat Reduction (CTR) program to control nuclear materials seem 
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to have been forgotten. The essential job of the administration and 
Congress is to strike the right balance. 

Let me briefly suggest how I propose we should go forward. First, 
we should continue to pursue actively a range of potential missile 
defense technologies and define the scope of the threat, but not en- 
gage in a 2-minute drill that is likely to put us on a collision course 
with the ABM Treaty and most of the rest of the world in the next 
few months. 

Second, with greater clarity on the scope of the system, we 
should press for an agreement with the Russians on new defensive 
constraints, and engage in real consultations with the allies. 

Third, we should vigorously fund our theater missile defense pro- 
grams, which are needed on today’s battlefield and need not con- 
flict with the ABM Treaty. 

Fourth, we must see the issue before us as WMD defense, not 
simply national missile defense. To the extent the American people 
think about this in bed at night, I believe their greatest fears relate 
to a terrorist attack: toxic chemicals placed in the water supply or 
an anthrax attack that could swiftly sweep across the country or 
a nuclear device in a truck. There is far more we must do to fight 
virulent anti-American terrorists who are seeking these weapons 
and to protect our critical infrastructure. 

Fifth, we can reduce offensive nuclear arsenals to levels commen- 
surate with today’s needs, either bilaterally or unilaterally verified 
through existing strategic arms accords, which still have great 
value for our security. 

Sixth, we must address the needs and requirements of tomor- 
row’s military across-the-board, as Secretary Rumsfeld’s current de- 
fense review will require, for we need a strong defense and the 
right defense, and that will require adequate resources and difficult 
choices. 

Seventh, we should resume serious negotiations with the North 
Koreans to stop their missile program — the front edge of the 
threat. I do not know whether a verifiable, acceptable agreement 
is possible. I do know that the missile testing moratorium we nego- 
tiated in 1999 has slowed their program and that we will never 
find out what is possible if we do not reengage in a serious way 
at a serious level. 

Mr. Chairman, our first obligation is to protect America. But 
America’s national security interests are not one-dimensional. I 
hope the United States will fashion a course that provides that pro- 
tection with wide-angle vision. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Berger follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Samuel R. Berger 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: I thank you for the invitation to ap- 
pear today on one of the most consequential national security issues our Nation 
faces. These are difficult issues, and they need full discussion among people of vary- 
ing perspectives, conducted with good will and with a shared interest in advancing 
the security of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue is not whether to protect America but how best to protect 
America. There is an emerging threat from proliferation of long-range missiles. Mis- 
sile defense may be an appropriate part of our response. But how we get there mat- 
ters. We must pursue a strategy that advances our overall security interests, not 
just with tunnel vision but also peripheral vision. 
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That is why I find the missile defense outline that the administration sketched 
out to this committee over the past several days troubling. It requests congressional 
support for activities the administration says are likely to “bump up against” the 
ABM Treaty “within months.” To me, that means either we will be constrained by 
or withdrawing from the treaty in the absence of an agreement in a very short time- 
frame. It is a schedule that key experts tell us is not necessary to vigorously pursue 
a range of missile defense technologies. It means we could incur serious costs and 
risks before we know what threat our system is designed to target, whether the sys- 
tem is likely to work against that threat, the cost and tradeoffs involved — including 
within the defense budget — and the overall consequences for our national security. 

It’s as if the objective is to put the most pressure on the treaty and collapse the 
timeframe for negotiations. 

The Bush administration’s focus appears, at this stage, too narrow. The issue is: 
how do we enhance the overall security of tbe American people in a world with com- 
plex and diverse threats and overlapping security equities. The administration is 
correct to give serious weight to the emerging threat from the proliferation of ballis- 
tic missiles. But we must also give serious weight to former adversaries still armed 
with nuclear weapons, in particular Russia, whose actions can affect our security; 
to allies whose solidarity with us is a strategic asset and whose cooperation to build 
any missile defense is highly desirable if not necessary; to bountiful but not unlim- 
ited budgetary resources; and to a multitude of threats-some old, some new-which 
impose the obligation to establish priorities and balance. 

I welcome Secretary Powell’s statement last week that we intend to make a seri- 
ous effort with the Russians to modify the current ABM Treaty and seek a new stra- 
tegic framework as the President has discussed. But the game plan outlined by the 
Pentagon last week proceeds on a timetable that makes any such negotiation vir- 
tually impossible to succeed. 

Indeed, we may be creating a self-fulfilling prophecy, leading almost inevitably to 
breach or unilateral abrogation which, at the very least, is premature. In the past 
6 months, I have heard a number of different objectives articulated for our missile 
defense program. But there is little detail regarding the capabilities and architec- 
ture that would be required to accomplish these objectives. Each would have dif- 
ferent potential consequences for the Russian deterrent. 

How can we expect to negotiate modifications to the ABM Treaty with the Rus- 
sians in a matter of months when the purpose, architecture and scope of the system 
are undefined? This is a collision course to unilateral breach or abrogation sooner 
rather than later. 

Is that necessary? Mr. Coyle will speak to the view he has expressed that testing 
a range of technologies which would require modifications to the ABM Treaty is 
“many years away.” I welcome the successful flight test conducted last weekend. But 
the ABM Treaty is not constraining vigorous pursuit of a range of technologies. 

Why not unilaterally abrogate? Does it matter? 

First, let me be clear. No other country ever can have a veto over U.S. security 
requirements. But that doesn’t end the argument. For in calculating our national 
interest, we need to include reasonably foreseeable consequences of our actions. 

What are the risks and costs, particularly from what would be seen as a precipi- 
tous withdrawal from the treaty? 

First, as President Bush has said, Russia no longer is our enemy, but it also is 
true that a cycle of instability, uncertainty, danger and paranoia still is possible. 
In very recent years, we’ve been through crises in the Balkans, the Middle East, 
the Gulf and elsewhere in which the U.S. and Russia have been at tense, fast mov- 
ing, confusing, and contentious moments of crises. Even with the end of the Cold 
War, our two countries still harbor distrust, burdens of history, fierce national pride 
and large nuclear arsenals. Uncertainty about each other’s capabilities and inten- 
tions still can be dangerous. Agreed constraints, transparency and verification of our 
nuclear capabilities are important; we erode this as we move away from agreed 
rules. 

Second, while changes in the ABM Treaty may be warranted, agreed constraints 
on defenses are not obsolete. The purpose of the ABM Treaty was to decrease each 
side’s sense of vulnerability to preemption and coercion and, therefore, to keep their 
nuclear guns in the holster, not on a hair trigger. While the political context has 
changed, the strategic dynamic changes more slowly. Without the ABM Treaty, or 
a modification thereof, the Russians have said — and there is risk in ignoring this — 
that they will act in ways they believe will decrease their vulnerability, not just to 
U.S. attack — which, of course, is hard to conceive — but of U.S. coercion, which for 
the Russians is not hard to conceive. In the context of what is seen as a precipitous 
abrogation by us, unfortunately they would have sympathy from much of the world. 
There are steps which are not beyond their means, including withdrawing from the 
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START and INF Treaties, adding warheads to strategic missiles, or redeploying tac- 
tical nuclear weapons at sea or on NATO’s periphery. These all take us back down 
the path of instability in a dangerous world. 

Again, none of this is to suggest that Russia should have a trump card. It does 
mean to me, however, that the path to unilateral abrogation of the ABM Treaty, 
particularly without a serious effort at modification, is not without risks that must 
he part of one calculation of our national interest. 

In this respect, I agree with Henry Kissinger. “Unilateral American decisions,” he 
recently wrote, “should be a last resort; the most powerful country in the world 
should not adopt unilateralism until the possibilities of agreement have been fully 
explored.” 

There are other essential questions that need to be clarified if we are to move for- 
ward in a way that looks at our security interests broadly, not narrowly. 

First , what will he the effect of missile defense on stability in Asia ? We acknowl- 
edge that the system we seek to build could defeat China’s small nuclear deterrent. 
Our answer seems to be: they’re going to build up anyway. That is a strange posture 
for the U.S.: in effect, legitimizing and perhaps accelerating China’s strategic mod- 
ernization. What impact will that have on the intertwined Asian nuclear dynamic? 
On India’s nuclear programs, and Pakistan’s? On calculations across the Korea Pe- 
ninsula? On the sense of vulnerability, and the incipient nuclear debate, in Japan? 
This must all be part of the equation as we decide how to move forward. 

Second, are we looking at the weapons of mass destruction threat through the 
wrong end of the telescope ? There is a significant possibility that the United States 
will be attacked by a nuclear, chemical or biological weapon over the next 10 years. 
But I agree with the former chairman of this committee, Sam Nunn: “The clear and 
present danger,” he recently wrote, “is not from North Korean missiles that could 
hit America in a few years . . . The likeliest nuclear attack against the United 
States would come from a warhead in the belly of a ship or the back of a truck.” 

The obvious response to this argument is that it is not either/or. We should build 
a missile defense to bolster deterrence and provide insurance in case deterrence fails 
and do more to protect ourselves against other threats, including more probable at- 
tacks in the U.S. But, in fact, in the real world, we cannot avoid choices, setting 
priorities, and allocating resources. Missile defense appears to be the central strate- 
gic imperative of the Bush administration, with virtually everything else subordi- 
nated to it: the allies, Russia, Asia, the merits of arms control, other defense mod- 
ernization needs, other WMD threats, including cooperation with the Russians 
through a fully-funded Cooperative Threat Reduction (CTR) program to control nu- 
clear materials, now inadequately protected in Russia and in quantities that could 
build 60,000 nuclear weapons. 

The essential job of the administration and Congress is to strike the right balance. 

Let me suggest how I think we should proceed going forward: 

• First, we should continue to pursue actively a range of potential missile 
defense technologies and define the scope of the threat, but not engage in 
a “2-minute drill” that is likely to put us on a collision with the ABM Trea- 
ty and most of the world in the next few months. 

• Second, with greater clarity on the scope of the system, we should press 
for agreement with the Russians on new defensive constraints and engage 
in real consultation with allies. 

• Third, we should vigorously fund our theater missile defense programs, 
which are needed on today’s battlefield and need not conflict with the ABM 
Treaty. 

• Fourth, we must see the issues before us as WMD defense, not simply 
national missile defense. To the extent the American people think about 
this in bed at night, I believe their greatest fears relate to terrorist attack: 
toxic chemicals placed in the water supply or an anthrax attack that could 
quickly sweep across the country or a nuclear device in a truck. There is 
far more we must do to fight virulent anti-American terrorists who are 
seeking these weapons and to protect our critical infrastructure. 

• Fifth, we can reduce offensive nuclear arsenals to levels commensurate 
with today’s needs, either bilaterally or unilaterally, verified through exist- 
ing strategic arms accords which still have great value for our security. 

• Sixth, we must address the needs and requirements of tomorrow’s mili- 
tary across-the-board, as Secretary Rumsfeld’s current defense review will 
require, for we need a strong defense and the right defense, and that will 
require adequate resources and difficult choices. 

• Seventh, we should resume serious negotiations with the North Koreans 
to stop their missile program — the front edge of the threat. I don’t know 
whether a verifiable, acceptable agreement is possible. I do know that the 
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missile testing moratorium we negotiated in 1999 has slowed their program 
and that we’ll never find out what’s possible if we don’t reengage in a seri- 
ous way at a serious level. 

Mr. Chairman, our first obligation is to protect America. But America’s national 
security interests are not one-dimensional. I hope the United States will fashion a 
course that provides that protection with wide-angle vision. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Mr. Berger. 

Mr. Coyle. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PHILIP E. COYLE, SENIOR ADVISER, 

CENTER FOR DEFENSE INFORMATION, FORMER DIRECTOR, 

OPERATIONAL TEST AND EVALUATION, DEPARTMENT OF 

DEFENSE 

Mr. Coyle. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to discuss the National Missile Defense 
(NMD) Program. NMD is the most difficult program the Depart- 
ment of Defense has attempted. This is as true today as it has been 
for the 30 years that national missile defense has been on the 
American political scene. While the technology that might be used 
for NMD has changed over the years, the overall difficulty at each 
stage in the development of new technology has not. 

Some have compared the difficulty of NMD with the Manhattan 
Project, but a difference is that NMD is being developed without 
either the urgency of the threat or the constituency of wartime 
emergency. 

The NMD program or, rather, a portion of it, which is now being 
called the mid-course defense segment, has begun to demonstrate 
considerable progress. The battle management command and con- 
trol and communications system has progressed well. The X-band 
radar performance looks promising, and an initial systems integra- 
tion capability has been demonstrated, although achieving full sys- 
tem of systems interoperability is recognized as one of the most 
challenging aspects of NMD development. 

There are many limitations in the test program so far, but not- 
withstanding the limitations in the testing program and failures of 
important components in all of the first four flight intercept tests, 
including the two that achieved intercept, the program has dem- 
onstrated considerable progress. 

To address the limitations in the testing program, while I was 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, I made over 50 rec- 
ommendations to enhance NMD testing. These recommendations 
included more realistic flight engagements, tests with simple coun- 
termeasures beyond those planned, tests with simple tumbling re- 
entry vehicles (RVs), and tests with multiple simultaneous engage- 
ments. BMDO is now implementing many of those recommenda- 
tions. For example, I recommended that the program develop more 
realistic engagement geometries, either with launches of intercep- 
tors or targets from the Kodiak launch complex in Kodiak, Alaska, 
and BMDO has recently announced that they will be implementing 
this recommendation. 

Developmental tests in a complex program, especially those con- 
ducted very early, contain many limitations and artificialities, some 
driven by the need for specific early design data, and some driven 
by test range safety considerations. Also, the program was never 
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structured to produce operationally realistic test results early. Ac- 
cordingly, it was not realistic to expect that early test results could 
have supported a full deployment decision in the Clinton adminis- 
tration, even if all of the tests had been unambiguously successful, 
which they were not. 

Similarly, the early test results to date, including the latest 
flight-intercept tests last Saturday, do not yet justify a Bush ad- 
ministration decision to deploy an operational system in Alaska. 
The Bush administration is proposing a very aggressive new test- 
ing program. Such a test program, with many activities conducted 
in parallel, will be necessary if deployment of even a primitive 
operational capability is expected this decade. 

For example, four or five tests per year of the midcourse defense 
segment could complete in 4 or 5 years the 20 or so developmental 
tests needed before realistic operational testing could begin. This 
would assume that all 20 tests were successful and that no tests 
needed to be repeated because of setbacks, surprises, or failures. 

The midcourse defense segment of the Clinton administration is 
the farthest along, technically, and will be a necessary part of any 
layered system. Also, the Bush administration has emphasized mo- 
bile land-based, sea-based, airborne, and space-based approaches to 
these segments, whereas the Clinton administration was focused 
on a fixed land-based mid-course system. 

This array of options and the declared intention to also defend 
our friends and allies around the world has produced confusion 
about what we will actually try to build, since all of these options 
are probably not affordable. Each of the approaches to NMD has 
its strengths and weaknesses. Mid-course NMD provides national 
coverage in a relatively cost-effective way, but has been lambasted 
by scientists for its inability to discriminate decoys and counter- 
measures. 

Boost-phase NMD avoids the problem with countermeasures and 
decoys, but requires interceptors to be very close to enemy terri- 
tory, and confronts the operators with breathtakingly short reac- 
tion times. The sensing radars and satellites must begin to dis- 
criminate and characterize the enemy missiles within seconds, and 
intercept must occur within 3 or 4 minutes, possibly within 120 
seconds in some scenarios. 

A boost-phase system must be essentially computer-operated and 
autonomous, with no time for consultation with the President, the 
National Security Advisor, or the Secretary of Defense. Also, boost- 
phase systems can be vulnerable to certain countermeasures and 
tactics themselves. 

Terminal-phase systems have the advantage of atmospheric 
stripping, that is, using the atmosphere to strip out lighter objects, 
decoys, and chaff that are designed to conceal the desired target. 
However, the effects of the atmosphere on decoys are observable 
only during the last 60 seconds or so of flight and, once again, 
there are countermeasures an enemy could use. 

In general, regardless of which phase of NMD you are talking 
about, the systems must achieve reliability, availability, and effec- 
tiveness levels that are rarely, if ever, achieved by military systems 
and, when parsed out into various components and subsystems, the 
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required reliability of those components and subsystems becomes 
exceedingly high. 

There is nothing wrong with testing the program the Department 
has been pursuing, so long as the desired results match the desired 
pace of acquisition decisions to support deployment. However, a 
more aggressive testing program with parallel paths and activities 
will be necessary to achieve an effective operational capability by 
2005 or even for several years thereafter. This means a test pro- 
gram that is structured to anticipate and absorb setbacks that in- 
evitably occur. 

I am pleased that the NMD program is developing test plans 
that move in this direction. However, the Test and Evaluation Mas- 
ter Plan (TEMP) is obsolete, and much work must be done just to 
develop detailed test plans and a TEMP which cover the adminis- 
tration’s newest research, development, test, and evaluation 
(RDT&E) program for NMD. As these plans are developed, contin- 
ued interaction with the operational test and evaluation organiza- 
tions will be essential. I recommend that this committee follow 
these developments closely and encourage BMDO and the NMD 
program offices to improve the frequency and candor of their inter- 
actions with these operational test experts. 

Considering a layered system, I would expect that each segment, 
boost phase, mid-course, and terminal, could each require 25 or 30 
tests before they get to realistic operational testing, bringing the 
total for the full system to over 100 tests. 

Mr. Chairman, deployment means the fielding of an operational 
system with some military utility that is effective under realistic 
combat conditions against realistic threats and countermeasures, 
possibly without adequate prior knowledge of the target cluster 
composition, timing, trajectory, or direction, and one operated by 
military personnel at all times of the day and night and in all 
weather. Such a capability is yet to be shown practicable for NMD. 
These operational considerations will become an increasingly im- 
portant part of test and simulation over the coming years. 

Mr. Chairman, in my prepared testimony, I also discuss the rela- 
tionship between NMD and the ABM Treaty, NMD and deterrence, 
and the importance of greater priority on Theater Missile Defense 
(TMD). I will skip those sections in the interest of time and just 
proceed to my conclusion. 

The technical and political challenges for NMD are such that 
careful oversight will be required by this committee for many 
years, probably decades, to come. To demonstrate an effective oper- 
ational capability, the service test organizations who work together 
jointly on NMD provide an essential operational perspective. This 
operational perspective is vital for any military system, but par- 
ticularly so for NMD because of its complexity. 

Working with the Director, Operational Test and Evaluation, and 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the service operational test 
agencies provide valuable insights to the NMD program office, to 
the services and OSD leadership, and to Congress. The early in- 
volvement of the operational test community can help avoid set- 
backs and delays and help solve problems early that will be much 
more difficult and expensive to fix later. 
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The early involvement of the operational test community will be 
key to NMD systems that really work in realistic combat environ- 
ments. I am confident that the future and ultimate success of NMD 
will depend on the OT&E community. It is through the operational 
test community that you will know whether Theater Missile De- 
fenses can reliably protect our sons and daughters serving in the 
military overseas. 

It is through the operational test community that you will know 
what kind of protection an NMD system can provide from unau- 
thorized or accidental launches, ICBM launches from Russia or 
China, as well as intentional launches from States of concern, and 
it is through the operational test community that NMD and Thea- 
ter Missile Defense as well has its best chance for success. 

Throughout, the DOD operational test community will require 
the encouragement and the steadfast support of this committee and 
Congress. I urge this committee and Congress to require the as- 
sessments of the operational test agencies in congressional reviews 
of the progress of NMD. 

Mr. Chairman, I will be pleased to take your questions. 

[The statement of Mr. Coyle follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Philip E. Coyle 
introduction 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, I appreciate this opportunity to dis- 
cuss the National Missile Defense (NMD) program. 

From 1994 to 2001, I was an Assistant Secretary of Defense and the Director, 
Operational Test and Evaluation, in the Department of Defense. During those 6 V 2 
years, I became the longest-serving Director in the 18-year history of the office. I 
have spent more than 40 years in defense testing, including testing of the warheads 
of the original Safeguard ABM system in Nevada and Alaska more than 30 years 
ago. Currently, I am serving as a Senior Advisor to the Center for Defense Informa- 
tion. 

NMD is the most difficult program the Department of Defense has attempted, 
more difficult than the F-22 Raptor, the Land Attack Destroyer (DD-21), or the 
Abrams M1A2 tank complete with battlefield digitization. This is as true today as 
it has been for the 30 years that national missile defense has been on the American 
political scene. While the technology that might be used for NMD has changed over 
the years, the overall difficulty at each stage in the development of new technology 
has not. Some have compared the difficulty of NMD with the Manhattan Project, 
but a difference is that NMD is being developed without either the urgency of the 
threat or the constituency of a wartime emergency. In fact, one question that has 
dogged NMD is who exactly is the enemy? Is it North Korea? Is it Iran, Iraq, or 
Libya? Is it China or Russia? Or is it all those countries at once? 

You requested that today’s testimony focus on the impact of the test results to 
date on technology maturity and deployment schedules. You also indicated I should 
address the relationship between NMD and the Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty, 
NMD and deterrence, and NMD and Theater Missile Defense (TMD), and the cur- 
rent proposals to design, test, and deploy an effective missile defense system. 
Throughout my testimony, you will hear my conviction about the value of early and 
close coupling of the operational test perspective during the whole life cycle of a 
major system such as NMD, and especially during development. First, I will discuss 
the progress so far. 


PROGRESS SO FAR 

The NMD program — or rather what is now being called the Midcourse Defense 
Segment — has begun to demonstrate considerable progress toward its defined goals. 
The Battle Management Command, Control, and Communications (BMC 3 ) system 
has progressed well. Potential X-Band Radar performance looks promising, as re- 
flected in the performance of the Ground Based Radar-Prototype (GBR-P). An ini- 
tial systems integration capability has been demonstrated, although achieving full 
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system-of-systems interoperability is recognized as one of the most challenging as- 
pects of NMD development. 

The ability to hit a target reentry vehicle (RV) in a direct hit-to-kill collision was 
demonstrated in the first flight intercept in October 1999. However, in that test, 
operationally representative sensors did not provide initial interceptor targeting in- 
structions, as would be the case in an operational system. Instead, for test purposes, 
a Global Positioning System (GPS) signal from the target RV served to first aim the 
interceptor. We were not able to repeat such a successful intercept in the next two 
flight intercept tests due to failures of systems we would have liked to have been 
able to take for granted, i.e. failure of a cooling system in the second flight intercept 
test, and failure of rocket stage separation and of the decoy to deploy in the third 
test. The fourth test, conducted just last Saturday, also achieved a hit-to-kill and 
was essentially a successful repeat of the two previous tests that did not go as well. 
Like the previous two tests, this latest test was an early test with necessary test 
limitations. Notwithstanding the limitations in the testing program and failures of 
important components in all of the first four flight intercept tests, the program has 
demonstrated considerable progress. 

TESTING LIMITATIONS 

In these early tests, the engagement conditions are different from an operational 
situation. The target, launched from Vandenberg AFB in California, is seen imme- 
diately by the early warning radar also in California, so early warning is not an 
issue. These early tests all have used a single large balloon as a decoy; more realis- 
tic tests later will use more representational decoys. The prototype X-band radar at 
Kwajalein is not forward-based in relation to the interceptor as it would be in many 
operational scenarios. As a result, either a C-band radar beacon or GPS has been 
used in the tests so far to provide target track information. These and other limita- 
tions will need to be phased out as the NMD program moves forward. 

TEST RECOMMENDATIONS 

In the correspondence with the Ballistic Missile Defense Organization (BMDO), 
my former office has made over 50 recommendations to enhance the NMD testing 
program. These recommendations also were stated in my August 11, 2000, deploy- 
ment readiness review (DRR) report, my testimony last September before the House 
Committee on Government Reform and Oversight, and in my Fiscal Year 2000 An- 
nual Report. These recommendations include more realistic flight engagements, 
tests with simple countermeasures beyond those planned, tests with simple tum- 
bling RVs, and tests with multiple simultaneous engagements. BMDO is now imple- 
menting many of those recommendations. For example, I recommended that the pro- 
gram develop more realistic engagement geometries either with launches of inter- 
ceptors or targets from the Kodiak Launch Complex in Kodiak, Alaska. BMDO has 
recently announced that they will be implementing this recommendation. 

Because of the nature of strategic ballistic missile defense, it is impractical to con- 
duct full, operationally realistic intercept flight-testing across the wide spectrum of 
possible scenarios. The program must therefore augment its flight-testing with var- 
ious types of simulations. Overall, NMD testing is comprised of interrelated ground 
hardware and software-in-the-loop testing, intercept and non-intercept flight-testing, 
computer and laboratory simulations, and man-in-the-loop command and control ex- 
ercises. 

Unfortunately, all of these simulations have failed to develop as expected. This, 
coupled with flight test delays, has placed a significant limitation on the ability to 
assess the technological feasibility of NMD. 

The testing program has been designed to learn as much as possible from each 
test. Accordingly, the tests so far have all been planned with backup systems so that 
if one portion of a test fails, the rest of the test objectives might still be met. 

Developmental tests in a complex program, especially those conducted very early, 
contain many limitations and artificialities, some driven by the need for specific 
early design data and some driven by test range safety considerations. Also, the pro- 
gram was never structured to produce operationally realistic test results this early. 
Accordingly, it was not realistic to expect such early test results could have sup- 
ported a full deployment decision in the Clinton administration, even if all of the 
tests had been unambiguously successful, which they were not. Similarly, the early 
test results to date, including the latest flight intercept test last Saturday, do not 
yet justify a Bush administration decision to deploy an operational system in Alas- 
ka. The Bush administration is proposing a very aggressive new testing program. 
Such a test program, with many activities conducted in parallel, will be necessary 
if deployment of even a primitive operational capability is expected this decade. For 
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example, four or five tests per year of the Mid-course Defense Segment could com- 
plete in 4 or 5 years, the twenty or so developmental tests needed before realistic 
operational testing could begin. This assumes that all twenty tests are successful 
and that no tests need to be repeated because of set-backs, surprises, or failures. 

In a way, the NMD program has been set back during the last 6 months. While 
the Bush administration has not yet said exactly what its system — or system-of-sys- 
tems will be, in policy statements the administration has emphasized layered de- 
fenses with new emphasis on boost- and terminal-phase defenses. However, the Mid- 
course Defense Segment of the Clinton administration is the farthest along tech- 
nically, and will be a necessary part of any layered system. Also, the Bush adminis- 
tration has emphasized mobile land-based, sea-based, airborne, and space-based ap- 
proaches to these segments, whereas the Clinton administration was focused on a 
fixed, land-based midcourse system. This array of options, and the declared inten- 
tion also to defend our friends and allies around the world, has produced confusion 
about what we will actually try to build since all of these options are probably not 
affordable. 

In addition, during the last 6 months, NMD fell another 6 months further behind 
in its planned testing. Three tests of the new two-stage booster which were to all 
have taken place by now have slipped about 6 months, with the first of these now 
scheduled for next month. Also the fourth flight-intercept test, so-called IFT-6, just 
conducted, was to have taken place many months ago. Since my testimony before 
the House last September, the latest flight-intercept test had slipped 6 months, as 
have the three booster vehicle tests. This tendency for NMD tests to suffer signifi- 
cant delays, which has been a characteristic of the NMD program for several years 
now, will need to change if satisfactory overall progress is to be realized. 

OPERATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Each of the approaches to NMD has its strengths and weaknesses. Midcourse 
NMD provides national coverage in a relatively cost-effective way, but has been 
lambasted by scientists for its inability to discriminate decoys and countermeasures. 
Boost-phase NMD avoids the problem with countermeasures and decoys, but re- 
quires the interceptors to be very close to enemy territory and confronts the opera- 
tors with breathtakingly short reaction times. The sensing radars and satellites 
must begin to discriminate and characterize the enemy missiles within seconds, and 
intercept must occur within 3 or 4 minutes, possibly within 120 seconds in some 
scenarios. A boost-phase system must be essentially computer operated and autono- 
mous, with no time for consultation with the President, the National Security Advi- 
sor or the Secretary of Defense. Also, boost-phase systems can be vulnerable to cer- 
tain countermeasures and tactics as well. Terminal-phase systems have the advan- 
tage of atmospheric stripping, that is, using the atmosphere to strip out lighter ob- 
jects, decoys and chaff that are designed to conceal the desired target. However, the 
effects of the atmosphere on decoys are observable only during the last 60 to 90 sec- 
onds of flight, and once again there are countermeasures an enemy could use. 

Taken together in a layered system, all these segments could be better than any 
one segment alone, provided that they worked together and that failures in one part 
of a layered system didn’t lead to failures in another. The more complicated the 
overall system, the greater the cost and the demands on reliability and availability. 

In general, NMD systems must achieve reliability, availability and effectiveness 
levels that are rarely if ever achieved by military systems, and when parsed out to 
the various components and subsystems, the required reliability of those compo- 
nents and subsystems becomes exceedingly high. 

For the sake of comparison, in Iraq and in Kosovo, the enemy air defense systems 
have had zero effectiveness against U.S. aircraft. Using a combination of stealth, 
jamming and tactics, we have prevented these enemy air defense systems from hav- 
ing any real capability against U.S. targets. While conventional air defense is not 
the same thing as missile defense, the comparison does illustrate the challenge. 

Midcourse NMD is analogous to a golfer trying to hit a hole in one when the hole 
is going 15,000 miles per hour. With decoys, midcourse NMD is analogous to trying 
to hit a hole in one when the hole is going 15,000 miles per hour, and the green 
is covered with flags and other holes that look similar to the real hole. 

Boost-phase NMD is analogous to trying to hit your golf partner’s drive out of the 
air with a drive of your own. Your reactions must be quick, and your drive has to 
be very fast to catch up. 

In terminal-phase NMD, your golf perspective flips and is analogous to being the 
hole. But now you are trying to prevent another golfer’s drive from landing any- 
where on the green, where the green is as big as the United States. 
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Such analogies may seem exaggerated, but they really aren’t. For example, to 
take just one component of both boost-phase and midcourse systems, it is difficult 
for us to visualize how the infrared seeker on the kill vehicle “sees.” With human 
sight and human brains we may get clues about which is the real target, clues the 
kill vehicle doesn’t get. On the kill vehicle, the IR seeker sees in only one color — 
you could think of it as a particular shade of red — and it sees through a narrow 
field of view, like a soda straw. Sometime try telling what’s going on by watching 
black and white television through a soda straw with one eye closed and without 
sound. Then you’ll begin to see how difficult discrimination is for NMD seeker sys- 
tems. 


FUTURE TEST PLANNING 

Recently, the Ballistic Missile Defense Organization has said that the focus of the 
NMD program is going to be on testing, not deployment, a development I applaud. 
This new emphasis could help correct what has been a chronic problem, namely, 
that test results were not likely to be available soon enough to support a rec- 
ommendation for early deployment anyway. This is because the planned testing pro- 
gram continues to run behind schedule, because the test content has not yet ad- 
dressed important operational questions, and because ground-test facilities for as- 
sessment and training are considerably behind schedule. 

NMD developmental testing needs to be augmented to prepare for realistic oper- 
ational situations in the IOT&E phase, and will need to be very aggressive to keep 
pace with the recently proposed plans to achieve early operational capability with 
test assets in Alaska. The testing schedule, including supporting modeling and sim- 
ulation, continues to slip while plans for deployment have not. Important parts of 
the test program have slipped a year and a half in the two and a half years since 
the NMD program was restructured in January 1999. Thus, the program is behind 
in both the demonstrated level of technical accomplishment and in schedule. Addi- 
tionally, the content of individual tests has been diminished and is providing less 
information than originally planned. 

While in the Pentagon, I expressed concern that the NMD program had not 
planned nor funded any intercept tests until IOT&E with realistic operational fea- 
tures such as multiple simultaneous engagements, long-range intercepts, realistic 
engagement geometries, and countermeasures other than simple balloons. I am 
pleased that BMDO has accepted many of my recommendations and is changing the 
flight-test matrix to include such tests. While it may not be practical or affordable 
to do all these things in developmental testing, selected stressing operational re- 
quirements should be included in developmental tests that precede IOT&E to help 
ensure sufficient capability for deployment. For example, the current C-band trans- 
ponder tracking and identification system, justified by gaps in radar coverage and 
range safety considerations, is being used to provide target track information to the 
system in current tests. This practice should be phased out prior to IOT&E. This 
will ensure that the end-to-end system will support early target tracking and inter- 
ceptor launch. 

There is nothing wrong with the limited testing program the Department has 
been pursuing so long as the achieved results match the desired pace of acquisition 
decisions to support deployment. However, a more aggressive testing program, with 
parallel paths and activities, will be necessary to achieve an effective operational 
capability by fiscal year 2005 or even for several years thereafter. This means a test 
program that is structured to anticipate and absorb setbacks that inevitably occur. 
I am pleased that the NMD program is developing test plans that move in this di- 
rection. However, the Test and Evaluation Master Plan (TEMP) is obsolete, and 
much work must be done just to develop detailed test plans and a TEMP which cov- 
ers the administration’s newest RDT&E program for NMD. As these test plans are 
developed, continued interaction with the Operational Test and Evaluation organi- 
zations will be essential. I recommend that this Committee follow these develop- 
ments closely, and encourage BMDO and the NMDO Program Offices to improve the 
frequency and candor of their interactions with these operational test experts. 

The time and resource demands that would be required for a program of this type 
would be substantial. As documented in the Congressional Budget Office (CBO) re- 
port on the budgetary and technical implications of the NMD program, 1 the Safe- 
guard missile program conducted 165 flight tests. The Safeguard program was an 
early version of NMD. Similarly, the Polaris program conducted 125 flight tests, and 
the Minuteman program conducted 101 flight tests. It is apparent from these test 


1 CBO Papers, Budgetary and Technical Implications of the administration’s Plan for National 
Missile Defense , April 2000. 
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schedules that an extensive amount of work was done in parallel from one flight 
test to another. Failures that occurred were accepted, and the programs moved for- 
ward with parallel activities as flight-testing continued. 

Rocket science has progressed in the past 35 years, and I am not suggesting that 
a hundred or more NMD flight tests will be necessary for each segment of a layered 
NMD defense. However, I would expect that each segment — boost-phase, midcourse, 
and terminal — could each require 25 or 30 tests, bringing the total for the full sys- 
tem to over 100 tests. Also, the technology in the current NMD program is more 
sophisticated than in those early missile programs, and we should be prepared for 
inevitable setbacks. 

As in any weapons development program, the NMD acquisition and construction 
schedules need to be linked to capability achievements demonstrated in a robust 
test program, not to schedule per se. This approach can support an aggressive acqui- 
sition schedule if the test program has the capacity to deal with setbacks. On three 
separate occasions, independent panels chaired by Larry Welch (General, USAF Re- 
tired) have recommended an event-driven, not schedule-driven, program. In the long 
run, an event-driven program will take less time and cost less money than a pro- 
gram that must regularly be re-baselined due to the realities of very challenging 
technical and operational goals. 

Aggressive flight-testing, coupled with comprehensive hardware-in-the-loop and 
simulation programs, will be essential for NMD. Additionally, the program will have 
to adopt a parallel test approach that can absorb occasionally disappointing test re- 
sults that do not achieve their objectives in order to have any chance of achieving 
a deployment of operationally effective systems this decade. As noted by CBO, the 
Navy’s Polaris program successfully took such an approach 30 years ago. 

Deployment means the fielding of an operational system with some military util- 
ity that is effective under realistic combat conditions, against realistic threats and 
countermeasures, possibly without adequate prior knowledge of the target cluster 
composition, timing, trajectory or direction, and when operated by military person- 
nel at all times of the day or night and in all weather. Such a capability is yet to 
be shown to be practicable for NMD. These operational considerations will become 
an increasingly important part of test and simulation plans over the coming years. 

My work in the DOD, and more than 30 years experience at Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory, has given me a perspective I’d like to share with the commit- 
tee on the ABM Treaty, the role of deterrence, and the nature of the current threat. 

NMD AND THE ABM TREATY 

Currently, the Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty restricts conduct of flight-test- 
ing to the declared test ranges of Kwajalein Missile Range and White Sands Missile 
Range. In particular, with targets launched from Vandenberg toward Kwajalein, the 
targets are moving away from the early warning radar at Beale AFB, near Sac- 
ramento. In this geometry, early warning is not realistically tested. However, under 
the ABM Treaty, this can be relatively easily remedied by the declaration of other 
ranges as test ranges. Recently, BMDO has announced a plan to develop new test 
facilities in Kodiak and at Fort Greely, Alaska. This will support alternative 
Ground-Based Interceptor launches from more operationally representative loca- 
tions. These additional launch sites would expand the test envelope beyond that cur- 
rently available, as recommended by my former office and the Welch panel, to vali- 
date system simulations over a broader range of the operating regimes 

The treaty also currently precludes use of a surrogate radar in the NMD mode 
to skin track the incoming target RV during testing and to support creation of the 
Weapon Task Plan that first aims the interceptor. This necessitates the use of a 
non-operationally realistic beacon transponder or GPS on the RV for midcourse 
tracking during intercept testing. 

Since additional test ranges can be established under the ABM Treaty, the treaty 
is not now an obstacle to proper development and testing of a National Missile De- 
fense system. Development of an effective NMD network, even one with only a lim- 
ited capability to intercept and destroy long-range missiles, will take a decade or 
more. This is for simple technical and budgetary reasons. In the near-term, the 
ABM Treaty hinders neither development nor testing. 

Development and testing of fixed-site, midcourse missile defense is permitted 
under the ABM Treaty. The Pentagon, in fact, has been developing and testing tech- 
nologies necessary for such a system for at least a decade in compliance with the 
treaty. Most flight-testing is done at the Army’s Kwajalein Missile Range in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, a test site that is specifically permitted under the ABM Treaty. 

Eventually, intercepts will be attempted at greater distances from Kwajalein to 
demonstrate more realistic engagements, but this also will be permissible under the 
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ABM Treaty. More importantly, a midcourse missile defense system will need to 
demonstrate that it can discriminate decoys, countermeasures, and rocket debris 
from the real target, the re-entry vehicle. This will take many tests paced by time, 
money and other resources, again not by the ABM Treaty. 

At the point where the program is ready to move from developmental work to true 
operational testing, more realistic tests of NMD — using real soldiers and mimicking 
battlefield or attack conditions — would be required, and these tests likely would re- 
quire modifications to the ABM Treaty. But there is plenty of time to consider this, 
as such real-world testing is many years away. 

What about boost-phase missile defense? While the ABM Treaty prohibits the de- 
velopment and testing of mobile NMD systems, there is plenty of work on boost- 
phase systems that not only could be, but also, in any case, must be, done before 
running afoul of the treaty. 

Boost-phase interceptors could be launched from Navy ships or from land. Either 
way the interceptors must be close enough to the enemy launch site that the inter- 
ceptors can catch up before the enemy missile has traveled too far and deployed its 
payload. The process of detection and classification of an incoming missile must 
begin within seconds of its launch, and intercept must occur within only a few min- 
utes. Consequently, a boost-phase system would need to be essentially autonomous, 
commanded by computers. 

Naturally, any administration would want extensive testing of such a system to 
ensure the reliability and accuracy of the command and control computer network. 
But, again, the ABM Treaty would not be an obstacle. Testing can be done at var- 
ious U.S. testing centers, including Kwajalein and the White Sands Missile Range 
in New Mexico. 

Boost-phase systems, whether on land or aboard ship, would also require very fast 
rockets and high acceleration maneuvering — more so than midcourse systems. Such 
new rockets would take years to develop and test. The interceptor rocket for mid- 
course NMD has been under development and testing for many years, and within 
accepted interpretations of the ABM Treaty. Similarly, still-faster rockets for a 
boost-phase NMD could be tested in the same way. 

With respect to the Airborne Laser and the Space Based Laser, each has its own 
special challenges that have little to do with the ABM Treaty. In the case of the 
Airborne Laser, there are important operational considerations. A Boeing 747 air- 
craft loaded with heavy laser apparatus, and flying close to an enemy, makes an 
inviting target. To permit the 747 to stand back from the forward edge of battle, 
the airborne laser needs very high power to damage its targets through the atmos- 
phere. Development of such lasers is ongoing at contractor and government test fa- 
cilities in full compliance with the ABM Treaty. 

As for the Space Based Laser, the current prototype is too heavy to be launched 
into space by existing U.S. boosters. Perhaps it can be made lighter and more pow- 
erful, but this will take time — at least a dozen years. The ABM Treaty is not cur- 
rently an issue here. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge for NMD right now is building realistic simulators 
to model how all the elements of a system, from launcher to interceptor to radar 
to command and control networks, might work together. As I noted, the NMD pro- 
gram is years behind in this arena, but not because of the ABM Treaty. The prob- 
lem is a technological one. 

The United States faces a very complex and difficult set of expensive NMD devel- 
opment problems — problems that abrogating the ABM Treaty will not overcome. 
Rather than focusing on the red herring of the ABM Treaty, the NMD program 
would do better to concentrate on crafting long-term, affordable approaches to tech- 
nology development. 


NMD AND DETERRENCE 

Unfortunately, to justify the possible near-term abrogation of the ABM Treaty, the 
Bush administration has been talking down the value of traditional nuclear deter- 
rence. This simply is not necessary in making a case for development of NMD, and 
is potentially harmful to global strategic stability. 

In talking down deterrence, the administration has suggested that nuclear deter- 
rence is obsolete and that the United States wouldn’t drop a nuclear bomb on, say, 
Pyongyang, even if North Korea attacked the U.S. homeland with weapons of mass 
destruction first. The administration also has coupled plans for reducing the U.S. 
nuclear stockpile with an increased effort on National Missile Defense. 

The administration is saying, in effect, that as we reduce our nuclear stockpile, 
we become more vulnerable and thus must have NMD. The general idea is that our 
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nuclear deterrent stockpile will become too small to be effective, and we won’t have 
the resolve to use it anyway, so NMD can fill the gap. 

Maintaining a credible nuclear deterrent takes steady determination. Adversaries 
must believe that U.S. nuclear weapons work, and that U.S. leaders have the will 
to use them if so attacked. This explains why it is so difficult for nuclear powers 
to adopt a no first use policy. While no nuclear power has the intention of striking 
first with nuclear weapons, saying so officially begs questions about the resolve nec- 
essary to maintain deterrence. 

The Bush administration, on the other hand, is flipping traditional deterrence the- 
ory upside down. Administration officials are saying that U.S. nuclear deterrence 
policy is to turn the other cheek. They are acknowledging a lack of resolve to use 
nuclear weapons no matter what, and are suggesting instead that the answer is to 
absorb enemy missile attacks with NMD. 

The trouble with this approach is that it leaves us empty-handed. Pentagon brief- 
ings for National Missile Defense show a flawless Plexiglas dome covering the 
United States. We imagine that incoming enemy missiles would bounce off it like 
hail off a windshield. Unfortunately, such a missile shield — even under the Bush ad- 
ministration concept for a layered system — is a practical impossibility. 

Recognizing this technical problem, Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld has noted 
that missile defense doesn’t have to be perfect, and that if it worked only part of 
the time it would still be worth it. This makes little sense. It is hard to believe that 
an adversary who is not afraid of nuclear retaliation would refrain from shooting 
missiles at the United States simply because of a missile shield that only works part 
time. It is also hard to believe that any U.S. president would be comfortable in tak- 
ing action that might provoke a missile attack knowing that one or more of the 
weapons might well hit its target. 

Giving up deterrence for an unpredictable defense leaves the United States hold- 
ing the bag. As former Secretary of State George Shultz put it in the days of Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan’s Strategic Defense Initiative, such propositions for interconti- 
nental missile defense are nothing more than the sleeves in our vest. If we give up 
deterrence for nothing, we invite conflict around the globe, and encourage rather 
than deter first use of nuclear weapons by rogue nations. 

In addition to inviting U.S. enemies to test our resolve, the rejection of deterrence 
policy in favor of national missile defense places U.S. arms control proponents in 
a devilish dilemma. On the one hand, they would like to eliminate nuclear weapons 
entirely, and nuclear deterrence too. On the other hand, they see missile defense 
as dangerously destabilizing, and sure to cause Russia, China and other nations to 
build up their own nuclear stockpiles simply to beat our missile defense. 

Also, pursuit of national missile defense threatens the very sensible proposal by 
many serious scholars of global security to take nuclear weapons off hair-trigger 
alert. Why would Russia or China agree to take their nuclear weapons off alert if 
they thought that quick surprise was the best counter to a U.S. attempt at missile 
defense? 

The danger with talking down deterrence is that some may listen and change 
their behavior accordingly. 

As Secretary Rumsfeld put it at the Munich Conference on European Security Pol- 
icy last February, “We know from history that weakness is provocative. That it en- 
tices people into adventures they would otherwise avoid.” With those words, the Sec- 
retary was trying to justify national missile defense. But those words also justify 
a believable nuclear deterrent. 

THEATER MISSILE DEFENSE AND THE REAL AND PRESENT THREAT 

Amidst all the political and technical turmoil surrounding NMD, the U.S. military 
today faces a real enemy threat that, for the past 10 years, we unfortunately have 
failed to seriously address. Not something hypothetical that could possibly arise in 
the future, but a real danger to our military forces and capabilities that we have 
already experienced and have failed to handle. That danger is attack against U.S. 
troops overseas from short-range ballistic missiles. 

A few months ago we observed the tenth anniversary of the first lethal Scud at- 
tack against U S. troops. In that attack, 28 U.S. soldiers were killed and more than 
100 were wounded. Yet, today, a decade after the Persian Gulf War, American 
troops overseas remain in serious peril from short-range ballistic missiles. The 
United States has soldiers stationed in the Persian Gulf or in Korea who are poten- 
tial targets of enemy short-range missile attacks. 

It is unusual for the United States to be so far behind a real military danger. Our 
military is sometimes accused of “fighting the last war,” of not preparing for the fu- 
ture. Scuds, unfortunately, are a threat from the last war we still need to fight. 
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In fact, both the Army and the Navy have tactical missile defense development 
programs that are making progress toward dealing with this vulnerability. These 
systems are called “area” or “lower tier” for countering short-range attacks, and 
“theater” or “upper tier” defense systems for intermediate-range attacks. These 
promising short- to intermediate-range systems are technically and politically dis- 
tinct from NMD, which is intended to defend against missiles of intercontinental 
range. 

However, the debate about National Missile Defense has drowned out the most 
urgent missile defense need, namely, defending our troops on the battlefield. The 
debate also has affected priorities inside the Pentagon. As currently scheduled, real- 
istic operational tests of our short-range missile defense systems won’t take place 
for many years. The theater defense systems have field deployment schedules after 
the deployment dates now being proposed for NMD, even though the theater missile 
threat is much more imminent. 

Whether we can successfully develop NMD technology is debatable. By contrast, 
the technology needed for area and theater missile defense is much more straight- 
forward, and the lessons learned from working on shorter-range defenses could use- 
fully be applied to an NMD network. Nevertheless, at the current pace, we are still 
years away from realistic operational demonstrations of area and theater missile de- 
fense systems, and the complex command and control, interoperability, and reliabil- 
ity standards they must achieve to be effective. 

As I noted, the administration has begun to describe missile defense in new ways, 
and administration officials have emphasized the importance of defending our 
friends and allies. Equally important, however, is defending our own troops over- 
seas, something about which we have heard little. 

The area and theater missile defense systems have been set back by the pressures 
to push NMD. The shorter-range systems could be further ahead today if they had 
not been delayed by the distractions and the budgetary priorities of NMD. Because 
shorter-range attacks are the real threats our troops overseas face every day, short- 
er-range defensive systems should be getting more urgent priority. 

I would recommend that this Committee in exercising its oversight over NMD, 
consider as well the question of TMD as a separate issue, and one deserving of more 
attention. 

The Pentagon’s recent decision in PBD 816 to transfer the Army and Navy area 
and theater missile defense systems out of BMDO and back to the Army and Navy 
is a positive step. Assuming the area and theater defense programs are adequately 
funded, this will enable the services to move forward on area and theater missile 
defense undistracted by NMD issues. 

CONCLUSION 

The technical and political challenges for NMD are such that careful oversight 
will be required by this Committee for many years — probably decades — to come. To 
demonstrate an effective operational capability, the Service Test Organizations, who 
working together jointly on NMD, provide an essential operational perspective. This 
operational perspective is vital for any military system, but particularly so for NMD 
because of its complexity. Working with the Director, Operational Test and Evalua- 
tion in OSD, the Service Operational Test Agencies provide valuable insights to the 
NMD Program Office, to Service and OSD leadership, and to Congress. The early 
involvement of the operational test community can help avoid setbacks and delays, 
and help solve problems early that will be much more difficult and expensive to fix 
later. The early involvement of the operational test community will be key to NMD 
systems that really work in realistic combat environments. I am confident that the 
future and ultimate success of NMD will depend on the OT&E community. It is 
through the operational test community that you will know whether theater missile 
defenses can reliably protect our sons and daughters serving in the military over- 
seas. It is through the operational test community that you will know what kind 
of protection an NMD system can provide against unauthorized or accidental ICBM 
launches from Russia or China as well as intentional launches from states of con- 
cern. It is through the operational test community that NMD — and TMD as well — 
has its best chance for success. Throughout, the DOD operational test community 
will require the encouragement and the steadfast support of this committee and 
Congress. I urge this committee and Congress to require the assessments of the 
operational test agencies in congressional reviews of the progress of NMD. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be pleased to answer any questions you or the members 
of the committee may have. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Mr. Coyle. 
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Mr. Perle. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD N. PERLE, RESIDENT SCHOL- 
AR, AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE, FORMER ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECU- 
RITY POLICY 

Mr. Perle. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for including 
me in these hearings. In complex issues of this sort, there is no 
substitute for thorough discussion, and you and your colleagues 
have done well to devote time and serious attention to this issue. 

The issue before you is one that I have followed since the spring 
of 1969, when I came to Washington to work for Senator Henry 
“Scoop” Jackson. I had met Scoop in the course of assessing the de- 
bate over missile defense for a small committee headed by Dean 
Acheson, Karl Nitze, and Albert Wohlstetter. These three distin- 
guished Americans believed that it was dangerous for the United 
States to remain vulnerable to a missile attack, and they formed 
a committee to develop the argument for ballistic missile defense. 

At the time, we were deep in the Cold War. Suspicion, hostility, 
and fear dominated the relationship between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. We observed the heavy-mechanized Warsaw Pact 
divisions arrayed along the Iron Curtain and devised the means to 
deter them. Outnumbered in Europe, we relied on nuclear weapons 
to achieve a military balance. 

The situation then required us to calculate the nuclear balance 
between the United States and the Soviet Union to a degree of 
arithmetic precision that included the provision — I had one as a 
young staffer — of a calculator that permitted you to estimate how 
much of our nuclear deterrent would survive in the face of a mas- 
sive Soviet attack, depending on the accuracy of their weapons and 
whether they were air or ground-based and the like. We spent our 
time doing those calculations. 

We were forced to consider whether enough of our nuclear deter- 
rent would be able to survive a massive Soviet strike, and retaliate 
with force sufficient to deter, and since many of these scenarios 
that preoccupied our military planners began with a nonnuclear 
war in the center of Europe, the control of escalation was fun- 
damental to our strategy. 

In those circumstances, the argument was made first by Amer- 
ican strategists and scientists and eventually by Soviet officials 
that the deployment of a missile defense by the United States 
would threaten the Soviet ability to destroy us in a retaliatory at- 
tack if we should launch a massive nuclear strike against them. 
Thus, it was argued, any American missile defense would inevi- 
tably be countered by a buildup of Soviet missiles and bombers. An 
effort to defend ourselves would simply stimulate an arms race as 
the Soviets sought to neutralize our defense by expanding their of- 
fense. 

That was the core argument against missile defenses, and it was 
made in the context of a bitter, deadly cold war between two nu- 
clear superpowers with fundamentally different philosophies and 
interests. I remember well the debate about the Safeguard Missile 
Defense System in 1969 and 1970. Much of it took place before this 
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very committee, and in 1970 the Senate, by a single vote, approved 
going forward with the Safeguard system. 

Armed with the authority to begin building defenses, the Nixon 
administration, led by Henry Kissinger, negotiated a treaty with 
the Soviet Union essentially banning the deployment of missile de- 
fenses. Signed in 1972, the ABM Treaty, together with an interim 
agreement on offensive weapons, sought to freeze the growth of of- 
fensive missile forces and to fix the balance between offense and 
defense. The ABM Treaty marked the acceptance of the view that 
a legally binding arrangement was necessary to achieve stability in 
the nuclear balance between hostile powers. 

Parenthetically, in the end, the Soviets found ways to signifi- 
cantly expand their nuclear force, with the result that the two 
agreements of 1972 largely failed to achieve their underlying in- 
tended purpose. 

When the ABM Treaty was before the Senate, it was approved 
overwhelmingly. There was either one vote against it, or two. I 
know Senator Buckley from New York voted against it, and pos- 
sibly Senator Hollings. 

A number of Senators who had misgivings about whether the 
treaty would lock us into a set of constraints that might later prove 
unwise were reassured by a key provision in the treaty, the right 
of either side to withdraw 180 days after giving notice, and I call 
this to your attention, Mr. Chairman, because if we now find it im- 
possible to exercise that right to withdraw, which was understood 
at the time the treaty was approved as essential flexibility to re- 
spond to historical change, it raises a question about whether any 
withdrawal provision offers any real protection when history 
changes. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, you might well ask, why is he bor- 
ing us with this ancient history, and the answer is that much cur- 
rent thinking about missile defense, and especially about the ABM 
Treaty, is mired in ancient history, the history and the context of 
the Cold War, and one could not have found a better illustration 
of that than the arguments we just heard from Sandy Berger. 

Today, the United States stands naked before its enemies, un- 
able to intercept even a single ballistic missile aimed by accident 
or design at our territory. Many Americans are shocked to learn 
that this condition of abject vulnerability has been the freely cho- 
sen policy of the government of the United States, and is widely, 
if superficially, supported by many of our allies. 

It is, Mr. Chairman, a legacy of the Cold War. Frozen in that 
Cold War like a fly in amber are those who oppose missile defense 
because it is inconsistent with the ABM Treaty, believing that our 
exposure to attack by ballistic missiles actually makes us safer. 
Therefore, they argue, the vulnerability that developed during the 
Cold War should continue to be a permanent feature of American 
policy, enshrined forever in the ABM Treaty, or some minor modi- 
fication of it, operating on an autopilot set during the Cold War. 

The opponents of missile defense argue that a technologically se- 
rious defense, even if limited, would precipitate an arms race be- 
cause other nuclear powers, especially Russia, would build addi- 
tional missiles to overwhelm any defense we might deploy. You 
heard that argument from Sandy Berger. 
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Perhaps this is why, according to talking points prepared for offi- 
cial U.S. -Russian meetings, American officials in the last adminis- 
tration sought to assure the Russians that even if the United 
States built a modest, ground-based defense, Russia would still be 
able to incinerate the United States after a massive American nu- 
clear strike. It is hard to imagine a mind set more reflective of the 
Cold War than that, yet this is the logic that animates the idea 
that the ABM Treaty is the cornerstone of strategic stability. 

The idea of the ABM Treaty as a cornerstone of stability is sim- 
ply anachronistic and dangerous. How can a treaty that was the 
cornerstone of stability in 1972, at the height of the Cold War, still 
constitute a cornerstone in 2001, with the Cold War over and the 
Soviet Union dissolved? After all, there is almost nothing in com- 
mon between the geopolitical situation in the middle of the Cold 
War and the situation we face today. That is why Henry Kissinger, 
who managed the negotiations that resulted in the ABM Treaty, 
has wisely and convincingly argued that it no longer serves Amer- 
ican interests. 

Far from assuring stability, the Cold War doctrine that we must 
seek safety through voluntary vulnerability is dangerously ill-con- 
ceived. Consider the core of the argument, that the Russians would 
build more nuclear weapons if we were to build a defense against 
ballistic missiles. Since we have no defense at all today, a nuclear 
force consisting of even one missile could do catastrophic harm to 
Los Angeles, Washington, or New York. A handful would mean de- 
struction beyond imagination. 

Now, suppose we were to deploy a defense capable of countering 
not one, or a handful, but a few hundred incoming warheads. With 
such a defense, we might no longer be vulnerable, as we are today, 
to such nuclear powers as, say, Britain, or France, each of which 
has offensive nuclear weapons. 

Would the British feel compelled to build more nuclear weapons 
to overpower our defense, if our defense robbed them of their deter- 
rent capability? Of course not. They do not regard the United 
States as an enemy. It is the political context, not the weapons 
themselves, that determines whether and to what extent any par- 
ticular military capability is threatening, and whether agreements 
banning it are a source of stability. 

Now that the Cold War is over, should Russia regard us as an 
enemy? We are more likely to send Mr. Putin a check than a mas- 
sive barrage of missiles with nuclear warheads. We have sought in 
countless ways to work with, not against, the Russians. It is un- 
imaginable that we would launch thousands of nuclear weapons 
against Russia and hope to benefit thereby, and that would be true 
even if we had a defense that would knock down every missile that 
might be launched in retaliation. 

Would it make sense for Mr. Putin to respond to an American 
defense against North Korea or Saddam Hussein, or some un- 
known threat? Unless you believe history has stopped, it is simply 
a matter of time before a country hostile to the United States ac- 
quires a ballistic missile capable of reaching our territory and a 
warhead capable of inflicting mass destruction, and it almost does 
not matter exactly when or exactly who, because unless we are pre- 
pared to wait until that threat has already emerged, we have to 
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begin at some point to build a defense that we all understand will 
take a long time to achieve. 

Would it make sense for Mr. Putin to respond to an American 
defense against North Korea or Saddam Hussein by building more 
missiles? Is the Russian economy such that a vast investment in 
new weapons aimed at the United States would benefit his coun- 
try? It is sometimes said in response, and there was a glimmer of 
this argument in what Sandy had to say, that it is perceptions, not 
reality that counts. If the Russians or the Chinese perceive the 
United States as a threat, and, therefore, regard any antimissile 
system it may build as a danger to them, shouldn’t the United 
States stand down? 

This seems to me a particularly unwise line of argument. In psy- 
chiatry, it would lead to humoring paranoids, and Sandy referred 
to paranoia, by accepting their paranoia and acting to accommodate 
baseless fears. In science, it would mean the abandonment of rigor 
and discipline, pretending instead of proving, and in international 
politics, it would mean nurturing, rather than finding ways to cor- 
rect false, dangerous, and even self-fulfilling ideas. 

The Cold War is over, but we will not realize the full benefit of 
its passing until everyone involved behaves accordingly, abandon- 
ing the fears and apprehensions of half a century of conflict and 
the ideas about security that flowed from and were reflected in that 
long, dark conflict. 

By clinging to the idea that the security of others is diminished 
if the United States is protected against missile attack, some Amer- 
icans, and a number of European leaders, perhaps unwittingly, and 
certainly ironically, are perpetuating the anxiety of the Cold War. 
By arguing that the Russians or the Chinese or others are right to 
feel threatened by our defense, we are perpetuating the psychology 
of the Cold War. 

Sandy Berger said, and I think I am quoting, for the Russians, 
U.S. coercion is not hard to conceive. I cannot imagine a less pru- 
dent argument to put in the mind of Mr. Putin, or, perhaps more 
to the point, in the minds of his critics and detractors, legitimizing 
the notion that Russia is right to fear an American missile defense 
because U.S. coercion is not hard to conceive. 

We should be responding to those fears and those apprehensions 
by developing a new policy with Russia and by assuring the Rus- 
sians in convincing ways that they need not fear coercion from the 
United States, rather than accepting the premise, and adjusting 
our self-defense capability to reflect that. 

We should proceed to develop and employ defenses against the 
Saddam Husseins of this world, and we must explain, explain, and 
explain again to President Putin that such a defense does not di- 
minish the security of his country, and we should be prepared to 
reduce sharply the size of our nuclear offensive forces both because 
the end of the Cold War enables us safely to do that, and because 
it will lend credibility to our new approach to Russia. 

Mr. Chairman, some opponents of a robust missile defense, in- 
cluding, for example, French President Chirac, argue that such a 
defense would encourage the proliferation of nuclear weapons, and 
we heard some of that in Sandy Berger’s testimony, too, yet the op- 
posite is far more likely. 
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Imagine, if you will, the sharp rise in tension between India and 
Pakistan, both of which have nuclear weapons and ballistic mis- 
siles. Suppose the United States could dispatch an Aegis cruiser to 
the region with instructions to intercept any ballistic missile fired 
by either side. Such a capability in American hands would be high- 
ly stabilizing, reducing the likelihood of a conflict, discouraging the 
use of offensive missiles, and reassuring to both sides. 

Other nations, like Iran, Iraq, and North Korea are actively try- 
ing to acquire missiles capable of attacking the United States. They 
believe that acquiring even a single missile will catapult them into 
a select class of states capable of inflicting massive damage on the 
United States. 

They are well aware of Sandy Berger’s suggestion that a truck 
with a bomb in it, or a ship with a bomb in it, could do great de- 
struction, and yet they are investing massively, with only limited 
resources, not to acquire trucks, not to acquire ships in which they 
could assert a nuclear weapon, but to acquire ballistic missiles with 
ranges capable of reaching the United States. They have declared 
what they consider to be important. They have judged where they 
think their potential advantage to coerce and to attack may lie. 

They believe that acquiring a single missile will catapult them 
into a select class of states capable of inflicting massive damage on 
the United States and, given time and money, a single missile or 
even several is not beyond their reach. 

We can debate endlessly exactly when they emerge with it, but 
suppose that we were to construct a defense that could intercept 
all the warheads and decoys carried by 100 or 200 enemy missiles, 
that a Saddam Hussein or a Kim Jung II would need that number 
to be confident that he could land a missile on New York, or Chi- 
cago, or an allied capital. In that case, even a determined adver- 
sary might well throw up his hands and conclude that such a mis- 
sile force is beyond his reach. 

By having no defense at all, we set the bar so low that it is an 
encouragement to the Saddam Husseins of the world. The hurdle 
they have to overcome is as small as it could possibly be, and our 
purpose should be to raise that barrier, to raise that hurdle. 

The best way to protect against a missile attack is to discourage 
our adversaries from investing in the missiles in the first place, 
and there can be no more powerful disincentive than to have the 
shield that guarantees that their hugely expensive programs will 
fail. Based on our most advanced technology, it is that shield, not 
an outdated treaty, that will protect us best. 

Sandy Berger put some emphasis on negotiating with Russia, 
and I infer from what he had in mind that he is thinking in terms 
of preserving, perhaps amending, but preserving the ABM Treaty. 
Mr. Chairman, I think we would be wise to put the ABM Treaty 
behind us, even if we had no plan or desire to build a ballistic mis- 
sile defense, because as long as that treaty is regarded, as it is in 
some places today, as fundamental to the security of Russia and 
the United States, it continues the context of the Cold War. There 
is no other way to understand it. 

Unless you take seriously the prospect of a massive American 
missile attack on Russia, or a massive Russian missile attack on 
the United States, the regulation of the offense-defense relation- 
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ship, which is what the ABM Treaty is all about, makes no sense, 
and when we say to the Russians we want to renegotiate the legal 
right we both enjoy to build defenses as well as offenses, we are 
saying to them that it is necessary to have such a structure in 
order to ensure that neither of us launches a nuclear attack on the 
other. 

Until we break decisively with the history of the Cold War and 
the institutions that reflected that history, the Cold War will carry 
on. I think that is true of the relationship on offensive forces as 
well, which is why I believe we should reduce our forces unilater- 
ally to the levels that we think appropriate, and without concern 
that doing so will make us vulnerable to an attack from Russia, be- 
cause I do not believe there is evidence that we need be concerned 
about a massive nuclear attack from Russia. But there is a great 
deal of evidence that we need to be concerned about the Saddam 
Husseins of the world, those who are active today and those who 
will be active tomorrow, because it is simply a matter of time. 

Let me conclude with one last point, and I read Phil Coyle’s testi- 
mony, which has deterrence theory in it in addition to comment on 
testing, and he is obviously concerned that by building defenses we 
may appear to be abandoning or diminishing the importance of nu- 
clear deterrence, of the threat to retaliate with nuclear weapons. 
The point I want to make is a moral one. 

During the Cold War, none of us liked the fact that we based our 
security on the threat to destroy millions of people if we should 
come under attack, but we contented ourselves with that morally 
difficult policy by persuading ourselves that we had no choice, that 
defense was neither technically feasible nor practically feasible be- 
cause it would precipitate the arms race that we have been talking 
about. 

But today we have a choice. We no longer need to depend exclu- 
sively on the threat to use nuclear weapons in retaliation, nuclear 
weapons that might be aimed against us by a Saddam Hussein. If 
deterrence alone is to be the means by which we defend, it would 
require us in response to destroy women and children in Baghdad 
who would have no say in the decision by Saddam Hussein to 
launch a monstrous attack, or the attack from Saddam might be 
on another country, on a country friendly to the United States. 

Can we justify holding hostage a hapless civilian population 
when we have the alternative of building a defense, and my answer 
to that is no. I hope the committee will consider that, in time, bas- 
ing our security on the threat to destroy millions of civilians is not 
a tenable policy when we have alternatives. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Perle follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Richard N. Perle 

Mr. Chairman, let me begin by thanking you for the invitation to appear before 
the committee today. The issue before you is one I have followed since the Spring 
of 1969 when I came to Washington to work for Scoop Jackson. I had met Scoop 
in the course of assessing the debate over missile defense for a small committee 
headed by Dean Acheson, Paul Nitze, and Albert Wohlstetter. 

These three distinguished Americans believed that it was dangerous for the 
United States to remain vulnerable to a missile attack and they formed a committee 
to develop the argument for a ballistic missile defense. 
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At the time, we were deep in the Cold War. Suspicion, hostility and fear domi- 
nated the relationship between the United States and the Soviet Union. We ob- 
served the heavy mechanized Warsaw Pact divisions arrayed along the Iron Curtain 
and devised the means to deter them. Outnumbered in Europe, we relied on nuclear 
weapons to achieve a military balance. 

The situation then required us to calculate the nuclear balance between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. We were forced to consider whether enough of 
our nuclear deterrent would be able to survive a massive Soviet strike and retaliate 
with force sufficient to deter. Since many of the scenarios that preoccupied our mili- 
tary planners began with a non-nuclear war in the center of Europe, the control of 
escalation was fundamental to our strategy. 

In those circumstances, the argument was made first by American strategists and 
scientists and, eventually, by Soviet officials, that the deployment of a missile de- 
fense by the United States would threaten the Soviet ability to destroy us in a retal- 
iatory attack if we should launch a massive nuclear strike against them. Thus, it 
was argued, any American missile defense would inevitably be countered by a build- 
up of Soviet missiles and bombers. An effort to defend ourselves would simply stim- 
ulate an arms race as the Soviets sought to neutralize our defense by expanding 
their offense. That was the core argument against missile defenses and it was made 
in the context of a bitter, deadly cold war between two nuclear powers with fun- 
damentally different philosophies and interests. 

I remember well the debate about the Safeguard missile defense system in 1969 
and 1970. Much of it took place before this very Committee. In the end, in 1970, 
the Senate, by a single vote, approved going forward with the Safeguard defense 
system. 

Armed with the authority to begin building defenses, the Nixon administration, 
led by Henry Kissinger, negotiated a treaty with the Soviet Union essentially ban- 
ning the deployment of missile defenses. Signed in 1972, the ABM Treaty, together 
with an interim agreement on offensive weapons, sought to freeze the growth of of- 
fensive missile forces and to fix the balance between offense and defense. 

The ABM Treaty marked acceptance of the view that a legally-binding arrange- 
ment was necessary to achieve stability in the nuclear balance between hostile pow- 
ers. (In the end the Soviets found ways significantly to expand its offensive forces 
with the result that the two agreements of 1972 largely failed to achieve their in- 
tended purpose.) 

When the ABM Treaty was before the Senate it was approved overwhelmingly. 
A number of Senators who has misgivings about whether the treaty would lock us 
in to a set of constraints that might later prove unwise were reassured by a key 
provision in the treaty: the right of either side to withdraw 180 days after giving 
notice. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, you might well ask: why is he boring us with this 
ancient history? 

The answer is that much current thinking about missile defense — and especially 
about the ABM Treaty — is mired in ancient history, the history — and context — of 
the Cold War. 

Today the United States stands naked before its enemies, unable to intercept even 
a single ballistic missile aimed, by accident or design, at our territory. Many Ameri- 
cans are shocked to learn that this condition of abject vulnerability has been the 
freely chosen policy of the government of the United States, and is widely — if super- 
ficially — supported by many of our allies. It is a legacy of the Cold War. 

Frozen in the Cold War like a fly in amber, those who oppose missile defense be- 
cause it is inconsistent with the ABM Treaty believe our exposure to attack by bal- 
listic missiles actually makes us safer. Therefore, they argue, the vulnerability that 
developed during the Cold War should continue — a permanent feature of American 
policy, enshrined forever in the ABM Treaty or some minor modification of it. 

Operating on an autopilot set during the Cold War, the opponents of a missile de- 
fense argue that a technologically serious defense, even if limited, would precipitate 
an arms race because other nuclear powers, especially Russia, would build addi- 
tional missiles to overwhelm any defense we might deploy. 

Perhaps this is why (according to talking points prepared for official U.S. -Russian 
meetings) American officials in the last administration sought to assure the Rus- 
sians that even if the United States built a modest ground-based defense, Russia 
would still be able to incinerate the United States after a massive American nuclear 
strike. It is hard to imagine a mind-set more reflective of the Cold War than that. 
Yet this is the logic that animates the idea that the ABM is the “cornerstone” of 
strategic stability. 

The idea of the ABM Treaty as a cornerstone of stability is simply anachronistic — 
and dangerous. How can a treaty that was the cornerstone of stability in 1972 still 
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constitute a cornerstone in the year 2001? After all, there is almost nothing in com- 
mon between the geopolitical situation in the middle of the Cold War and the situa- 
tion today. That is why Henry Kissinger, who managed the negotiations that re- 
sulted in the ABM Treaty, has argued wisely and convincingly that it no longer 
serves American interests. 

Far from assuring “stability,” the Cold War doctrine that we must seek safety 
through voluntary vulnerability is dangerously ill-conceived. Consider the core of 
the argument, that the Russians would build more nuclear weapons if we were to 
build a defense against ballistic missiles. 

Since we have no defense, a nuclear force consisting of even one missile could do 
catastrophic harm to Los Angeles or Washington or New York. A handful would 
mean destruction beyond imagination. Now, suppose we were to deploy a defense 
capable of countering not one or a handful, but a few hundred incoming warheads. 
With such a defense, we might no longer he vulnerable — as we are today — to such 
nuclear powers as, say, Britain or France. Would the British feel compelled to build 
more nuclear weapons to overpower our defense? Of course not. They don’t regard 
the United States as an enemy. It is the political context, not the weapons them- 
selves, that determine whether, and to what extent, any particular military capabil- 
ity is threatening — and whether agreements banning it are a source of stability. 

Now that the Cold War is over, should Russia regard us as an enemy? We are 
more likely to send Mr. Putin a check than a massive barrage of missiles with nu- 
clear warheads. We have sought in countless ways to work with, not against, the 
Russians. It is unimaginable that we would launch thousands of nuclear weapons 
against Russia and hope to benefit thereby. That would be true even if we had a 
defense that would knock down every missile that might be launched in retaliation. 

Would it make sense for Mr. Putin to respond to an American defense against 
North Korea or Saddam Hussein by building more missiles? Is the Russian economy 
such that a vast investment in new weapons, aimed at the United States, would 
benefit his country? It is sometimes said in response that it is perceptions, not re- 
ality, that counts. If the Russians or the Chinese perceive the United States as a 
threat and therefore regard any anti-missile system it may build as a danger, 
shouldn’t the United Sates stand down? 

This seems to me a particularly unwise line of argument. In psychiatry it would 
lead to humoring paranoids by accepting their paranoia and acting to accommodate 
baseless fears. In science, it would mean the abandonment of rigor and discipline, 
pretending instead of proving. In international politics, it would mean nurturing 
rather than finding ways to correct false and dangerous and even self-fulfilling 
ideas. 

The Cold War is over; but we will not realize the full benefit of its passing until 
everyone involved behaves accordingly, abandoning the fears and apprehensions of 
half a century of conflict and the ideas about security that flowed from, and were 
reflected in, that long, dark conflict. 

By clinging to the idea that the security of others is diminished if the United 
States is protected against missile attack, some Americans and a number of Euro- 
pean leaders, perhaps unwittingly, and certainly ironically, are perpetuating the 
anxiety of the Cold War. That is a climate we must now transcend. 

We should proceed to develop and deploy defenses against the Saddam Hussein’s 
of this world and we must explain, explain and explain again to President Putin 
that such a defense does not diminish the security of his country. We should be pre- 
pared to reduce sharply the size of our nuclear offensive forces both because the end 
of the Cold War enables us safely to do that and because it will lend credibility to 
our new approach to Russia. 

Mr. Chairman, some opponents of a robust missile defense, including President 
Chirac, argue that such a defense would encourage the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 

Yet the opposite is far more likely. Imagine a sharp rise in tension between India 
and Pakistan. Both countries have nuclear weapons and ballistic missiles. Suppose 
the United States could dispatch an Aegis cruiser to the region with instructions 
to intercept any ballistic missile fired by either side. Such a capability in American 
hands would be highly stabilizing, reducing the likelihood of conflict, discouraging 
the use of offensive missiles, and reassuring to both sides. 

Other nations, like Iran, Iraq, and North Korea, are actively trying to acquire 
missiles capable of attacking the United States. They believe that acquiring even 
a single missile will catapult them into a select class of states capable of inflicting 
massive damage on the United States. Given time and money, a single missile, or 
even several, is not beyond their reach. But suppose that we were to construct a 
defense that could intercept all the warheads and decoys carried by 100 or 200 
enemy missiles. A Saddam Hussein or a Kim Jung II would need that number to 
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be confident he could land a missile on New York or Chicago or an allied capital. 
In that case, even a determined adversary might well throw up his hands and con- 
clude that such a missile force is beyond his reach. 

The best way to protect against a missile attack is to discourage our adversaries 
from investing in the missiles in the first place. There can be no more powerful dis- 
incentive than to have a shield that guarantees their hugely expensive programs 
will fail. It is that shield, based on our most advanced technology — not an outdated 
treaty — that will protect us best. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

We are now going to give the witnesses an opportunity to re- 
spond to each other. Mr. Perle, your testimony was not presented 
in advance, as the rules require. The other two witnesses did 
present their testimony in advance so that we had an opportunity 
to read them. You had an opportunity to read the other statements, 
so we are going to give each of you an opportunity to respond to 
the other’s comments for a few minutes, and then begin our first 
round of questions. 

Mr. Berger. 

Mr. Berger. Mr. Chairman, I would make a few observations, 
because I think I would really like to engage with this committee. 
First of all, I suspect we all might object to the proposition that 
something over 30 is, ipso facto, obsolete. That would include most 
of us. 

But putting aside that comment, I find it, first of all, rather star- 
tling that Mr. Perle takes objection to my saying that the Russians 
could believe that our attempt, or could see our attempt, to build 
a system, the definition of which they do not know, with very little 
opportunity to engage, as an opportunity to gain unilateral advan- 
tage, and be concerned about the context of not that we are going 
to launch a nuclear strike against them, but what do we do in a 
crisis if we had that capability. 

We have been toe-to-toe quite recently. I find it ironic that he 
would take objection to that, and say that is responsible and yet 
in a sense say to Saddam Hussein and Kim Jong II and the rogue- 
state leaders that their threat of coercion against us will work. 
That is, we do not have the will to respond either preemptively or 
otherwise to a rogue state that threatens to wipe out an American 
city with a long-range nuclear weapon. 

He is saying, essentially, do not believe that we will use these 
things for deterrence. He is saying our deterrence will not work, to 
Saddam Hussein. I think that is equally unwise. The fact of the 
matter is, I cannot believe any President, faced with the statement 
by Saddam Hussein or Kim Jong II that he is threatening Los An- 
geles would not preemptively eliminate the source of that threat, 
and I think we should be very careful in saying that deterrence 
does not work against rogue states, because the very statement of 
that lowers our security. 

Second of all, I think again what Mr. Perle has demonstrated is 
a single-minded view of our national security, and essentially said 
at the end let us just get rid of the treaty. That is the objective. 

Well, to me the objective is, let us enhance our security, and it 
seems to me that while we do have a rogue-state missile threat, we 
need to deal with it. The first line of defense is deterrence. There 
may be desire for an insurance policy, a value in an insurance pol- 
icy in the nature of a defensive system. 
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How we go about that matters, and if we say right now, as I hear 
the administration saying, and I certainly hear Mr. Perle saying, 
we are going to do that without regard to what you think, we are 
going to just abrogate the ABM Treaty, or as the administration 
says, we are going, in the next 6 months, to be at a point where 
we either are bumping up against the treaty, or abrogate it, I think 
we cannot ignore the potential that there will be consequences and 
that there will be consequences in a number of different respects. 

The Russians, in that situation, not knowing, because we have 
not told them what the purpose and scope of this defensive system 
is, I think quite possibly will respond in various ways, including 
eroding the framework of arms control, which gives us verification, 
transparency, and predictability. 

I believe if our allies see us proceeding in this way without re- 
gard to trying to reach some sort of a strategic framework, as the 
President has said, they will think that our objective is getting rid 
of treaties, not enhancing our security. I do not think they will sup- 
port us, and under those circumstances I do not know how we de- 
ploy a system. 

I think in general, if you look only at one dimension here, the 
answer is self-evident. I think we ought to try to figure out how 
we get this apple if we need it without upsetting the entire apple 
cart in the process of doing that. 

I think you heard from Mr. Perle in perhaps slightly more pure 
form than you heard it from Deputy Secretary of Defense Wolfowitz 
what the objective is here, which is, the principal objective is, get 
rid of the treaty, and my judgment is, let us proceed here in a way 
that looks across the range of our interests and tries to maximize 
our security and not put us in a collision course with the world. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Mr. Coyle, do you have any com- 
ments for a couple of moments before we begin our round of ques- 
tioning? 

Mr. Coyle. Just a brief one, Mr. Chairman. If I thought we knew 
how to build a national missile defense system that would work, in 
realistic operational situations, I would agree with Mr. Perle in his 
remarks about deterrence, but as I noted in the longer version of 
my statement, Pentagon briefings on national missile defense show 
a flawless plexiglass dome covering the United States. We imagine 
that incoming enemy missiles would bounce of it like hail off a 
windshield. Unfortunately, such a missile shield, even under the 
Bush administration concept for a layered system, is a practical im- 
possibility. 

Chairman Levin. Mr. Perle, do you have a couple of moments of 
rebuttal? 

Mr. Perle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think Sandy Berger is 
right to observe that there have been some difficult situations with 
the Russians in the post-Cold War period. We have been toe-to-toe 
recently, he said. I do not believe that our nuclear arsenal had any 
bearing on the way in which those issues were dealt with. Whether 
we are talking about differences over Kosovo or differences about 
Chechnya or other differences, I simply do not believe that the nu- 
clear arsenals of either nation are relevant to the way we conduct 
our relationship. 
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Sandy Berger says of my argument that our deterrent will not 
work with Saddam Hussein. He is saying to Saddam Hussein that 
our deterrence will not work. Sandy Berger is saying that you can 
count on Saddam to be deterred by our deterrent, and I frankly do 
not want to count on the rational judgment of a man who has used 
poison gas against his own people, who has murdered his own clos- 
est associates, and whose stability and rationality cannot be as- 
sumed, because when we discover that deterrence did not work it 
will be too late. This applies, as well, to an accident. After the acci- 
dent, it will be too late. 

I am sure that Mr. Coyle will tell us that there are no foolproof 
systems. There are no absolute systems. There is reason to be con- 
cerned about how safe nuclear arsenals are over the long term, par- 
ticularly in the deteriorating circumstances of the former Soviet 
Union, so it seems to me simple prudence that you do not bet the 
life of an American city, you do not bet the lives of millions of 
Americans, on the theoretical confidence that you will deter a Sad- 
dam Hussein or a Kim Jong II, or some other individual who may 
possess the means to attack us who we do not even know today. 
Unless you believe that for the foreseeable future there is no dan- 
ger, it makes sense to begin the process of a prudent insurance. 

Now, Sandy says if we just abrogate the treaty we cannot ignore 
the consequences, and I agree with that. Of course we cannot ig- 
nore the consequences. We also cannot ignore the consequences of 
continuing the treaty, of continuing the Cold War relationship, 
which is the context for that treaty, and he has suggested the Rus- 
sians will respond, or may respond by eroding arms control. 

I am not quite sure what that means. I think what he meant to 
say is, they may respond by holding on to more nuclear weapons 
than they would otherwise have, or that they might respond by 
building new nuclear weapons. I tried to address that issue in my 
testimony, and it is up to you to judge whether that would be a 
rational and sustainable decision by Mr. Putin, whether he would 
conclude that it is in Russia’s best interest to invest further in nu- 
clear weapons because we had deployed a defense against the Sad- 
dam Husseins of the world. 

He said further, our allies will not support us. In the recent 
weeks of this debate, I have met with any number of allied offi- 
cials, dozens, and I have been encouraged by the way in which, as 
they listen to the argument, as this committee is listening to the 
argument, they have come to adjust their view, which in some 
cases was, indeed, an expression of opposition, and it is much less 
opposition today, and if we continue this argument in a careful and 
deliberate and rational way, I am convinced most of our allies will 
support us, but we have to do what is best for our own security. 
We are not going to take a vote among our allies and have our pol- 
icy determined by them. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. I think we can have a 10-minute 
round here. We have three witnesses, and I think that would work 
all right. I did not consult with my colleague on that, but let us 
try a 10-minute round of questions here. 

Senator Warner. I am just wondering about the schedules of our 
colleagues. I simply would like to have a 6-minute round. 

Chairman Levin. We will do that. We will have 6-minute rounds. 
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Senator Warner. We could perhaps go to a second round. 

Chairman Levin. We will have a second round, if necessary. 

Mr. Coyle, your written testimony says that development of an 
effective NMD network, even one with only a limited capability to 
intercept, will take a decade or more. This is for simple technical 
and budgetary reasons. In the near term, the ABM Treaty hinders 
neither development nor testing. Now, we have been given testi- 
mony that is somewhat different from that, which is that there are 
constraints. 

Secretary Wolfowitz told us the following: that we designed a 
program to develop and deploy as soon as is appropriate. Develop- 
ing a proper layered defense will take time. It requires a more ag- 
gressive exploration of key technologies, particularly those that 
have been constrained by the ABM Treaty, so the administration 
is arguing that the ABM Treaty constrains testing in the near 
term. You have indicated that it does not. I would like you to com- 
ment on that. 

Also, have you read the three pages given to us by Secretary 
Wolfowitz, one page for each of the three possible technology test- 
ing, which could bump up or conflict with the ABM Treaty within 
months, and if you would comment particularly on the test bed sit- 
uation, as to whether or not that is necessary, does it add some- 
thing? If so, does that not conflict, in a few months, with the ABM 
Treaty, and then how does that then fit with your statement that 
in the near term the ABM Treaty hinders neither development nor 
testing? 

Mr. Coyle. Perhaps I could give a general answer first and then 
go to the specifics. We have been testing for years, in full compli- 
ance with the ABM Treaty, national missile defenses, and there are 
many tests still to be done. For example, the tests that are being 
done so far, the intercepts occur very close to Kwajalein. 

Obviously, you would want to do tests where the intercepts really 
were at mid-course, which they have not been so far, but that is 
something you can do under the ABM Treaty now, just like the 
tests we have already been doing. 

Also, as many scientists have pointed out, you would want to do 
tests with different kinds of countermeasures, different kinds of de- 
coys, but again that is something that you can do right now from 
Kwajalein or Vandenberg or Kodiak, if that turns out to be a new 
test site, as well. 

Similarly, you would want to do tests at different ranges, dif- 
ferent trajectories, but all of those things take time and money, 
and there is nothing about them that requires new freedoms from 
the ABM Treaty. 

With respect to boost-phase missile defenses, it is true that the 
treaty prohibits mobile defenses, such as from a ship, but we al- 
ready know that the Navy missiles that they have now are too slow 
for boost-phase defense. They need to be twice as fast, so those new 
rockets would have to be developed and tested, something we have 
to do now at Kwajalein, White Sands, or other places. We already 
know that the radars on those ships are not suitable for NMD-class 
engagements, so new radars have to be built. Again, that would 
take time and money. So that is again why I said what I said. 
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Chairman Levin. If you would just focus, because of time con- 
straints, on the test results at Fort Greely now. 

Mr. Coyle. With respect to Fort Greely, my understanding is the 
administration does not intend to launch from Fort Greely for test 
purposes because of nearby populations of caribou and the like, so 
the things you might do there are store missiles that you would 
launch from Kodiak. I suppose there is nothing wrong with that, 
but that is not much of a test purpose. You could just as well store 
them at Kodiak, and it might be safer than hauling them from the 
middle of a very large state like Alaska down to Kodiak. 

Fort Greely is the place where the Army has had its cold-regions 
test center, and it gets miserably cold there in the winter. I sup- 
pose an argument could be made also that you could learn some- 
thing about operating a potential operational site at Fort Greely by 
having equipment there, because things that work in the rest of 
the world do not work at Fort Greely. 

But again, there are many things that need to be done first, long 
before we would get to those kinds of issues. 

Chairman Levin. Mr. Perle, you have said whether or not the 
ABM constrains this testing or not, that we should withdraw from 
the ABM Treaty, is that accurate? 

Mr. Perle. Yes, Senator. Can I just say one thing on the testing? 

Chairman Levin. If you do not mind, because of time constraints, 
do you then disagree with Mr. Kissinger’s comment that unilateral 
American decisions should be a last resort? 

Mr. Perle. No. I think we should have and are having a dialogue 
with the Russians. 

Chairman Levin. You do believe, then, that the most powerful 
country, as he puts it, should not adopt unilateralism until the pos- 
sibilities of an agreement have been fully explored? Do you agree 
with that? 

Mr. Perle. Yes. I think as a general rule, that sounds 

Chairman Levin. No, as a specific rule here, relative to with- 
drawal from the ABM Treaty, do you agree that the most powerful 
country in the world should not adopt unilateralism until the possi- 
bilities of agreement have been fully explored? Do you agree to that 
statement relative to withdrawal from the ABM Treaty? 

Mr. Perle. No. Stated that way, I do not agree with it. 

Chairman Levin. Mr. Berger, on the question of Shemya, which 
in the last budget we had put some money in for Shemya, if we 
had deployed that radar at Shemya, there would have been a clear 
violation of the ABM Treaty at some point. 

The point has been made that we did that without a compliance 
review group deciding anything, we did other testing without a 
compliance review group telling us that a particular test would be 
in compliance, and in the case of Shemya, we actually put money 
in which, if obligated at a certain point, at least, along the con- 
struction curve would have violated the ABM Treaty. What is the 
difference between what this budget request is asking for, if any, 
and what we did in the last year of the Clinton administration rel- 
ative to Shemya? 

Mr. Berger. I think the context is entirely different, Mr. Chair- 
man. The context of last year’s budget request, which did include 
money for Shemya which we did not actually spend, meant we 
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were embarked upon a testing program that was consistent with 
the treaty: we had a discrete, specific architecture for a treaty, we 
were engaged in negotiations with the Russians, and had amend- 
ments on the table, including amendments to START III, so that 
is one context. 

In this context, the administration has told you that their intent 
is to bump up against the treaty in the next several months, that 
as someone said in the New York Tunes today, a senior administra- 
tion official, we do not want to have formal restrictions on develop- 
ment testing and deployment, similar to what Mr. Perle has said, 
so the context is different. 

You have an administration that is putting you on notice that 
their intent is, essentially, to bump up against this treaty in the 
next several months unless the Russians agree to some new strate- 
gic framework in that period of time, so I think the context here 
is entirely different between where we were a year ago, a testing 
program consistent with the treaty, in the context of an ongoing ne- 
gotiation and specific architecture, and an administration which 
seems in my judgment to be heading toward the horizon for abro- 
gation unless, in the next few months, we can replace 50 years of 
strategic policy with a new strategic framework. I do not think that 
is enough time. 

I actually believe, if I could add one thing, Mr. Chairman, it may 
be possible to reach a deal with President Putin. I agree with Sen- 
ator Warner. I do not think it is at all inconceivable that the Rus- 
sians would agree to changes in the ABM system that would ac- 
commodate a more robust testing program, or that would in other 
ways accommodate some of what we want to do. 

But I do not believe that in the absence of telling them what we 
intend to do, what the architecture is, with some people, Mr. Perle 
writing in the Wall Street Journal saying we should have a resid- 
ual capacity against the Russians in a defensive system without 
knowing what the architecture is, and saying in February, March, 
we are basically going to be between a rock and a hard place, I just 
think we are not creating enough space here, and it is in that con- 
text that I say to Mr. Perle that I think the allies are going to be 
deeply troubled. 

If they see us acting here in a prudent, responsible way, as the 
President has suggested, trying to move to a new strategic frame- 
work, I applaud them for that, but that is not going to happen 
overnight. I think over time it is conceivable they will come around. 

If they see that our objective is abrogation, and that our testing 
regime is neither necessary, as Mr. Coyle said, in terms of aggres- 
sive pursuit of a range of technologies, and is designed in a sense 
to create this kind of confrontation and create this collision as soon 
as possible, I think we are going to be isolated in the world. I think 
that matters. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Warner. 

Senator Warner. Mr. Chairman and witnesses, I think we have 
had another good day of hearing our witnesses come forth and 
share their views. I have certain agreements with each of you and 
certain disagreements, so I will start with my long-time friend, Mr. 
Perle. 
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I thoroughly benefitted by your historical references as to how 
this whole concept of the ABM Treaty evolved. You were here in 
this building, and I was across the river in that period of time, and 
we were young and vigorous in those days. We do respect the 
framework and the concept of our elders, and I think that the with- 
drawal clause was put in there for a purpose; to enable both sides 
to have essential flexibility in the face of change. 

I think, Mr. Berger, you underestimate how much change has 
really taken place since May 1972, and ironically I was there, pri- 
marily for other purposes, but as a part of that delegation which 
took place in Moscow in May 1972. I remember it very well. 

But let me start with how I disagree with each of our witnesses 
to some extent. 

Mr. Perle, I am of the frame of mind that the ABM Treaty in a 
sense has outlived its justifications and foundations, but I also be- 
lieve that you have to deal with Congress as the chief executive. 
As Congress moves toward a new framework of understandings 
with Russia given Congress as a partner, and that a number of our 
colleagues have strong views, contrary to those of the President, we 
should thoroughly explore first a two-step process: 

Step 1, to see whether or not we can conceive of a series of 
amendments to the ABM Treaty which, in effect, would give us a 
new framework, almost in the nature of a substitute amendment 
which is a phrase we use frequently on the Senate floor. I think 
that that is within the realm of possibility of our President to nego- 
tiate the new framework and somehow leave some vestiges of the 
ABM Treaty in place. This would address the difficulty so many 
nations have understanding on the heels of the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty why our country has not consistently gone ahead 
with the old framework. 

So keep an open mind. Eventually I think our President can 
show Russia the advantages of having an entirely new framework, 
but I do believe amendments can accommodate the near-term ob- 
jectives of our President as he devises essential new steps in an ar- 
chitecture which I strongly support. We will take it a step at a 
time. That is my view. 

Mr. Berger, I think you have very carefully analyzed the rela- 
tionships between the United States and the former Soviet Union, 
today Russia, but we cannot be unmindful of the fact that a lot of 
nations are hell-bent on trying to acquire one or more of these 
weapons for whatever purpose they wish. 

We dwell on my good friend and former chairman’s views about 
the threat of one single weapon in the suitcase, and we are expend- 
ing enormous sums of money, primarily in intelligence, to intercept 
those types of threats, but we are not spending commensurate 
funds to give us the essential ability to stop one or two missiles 
fired against the United States. 

We have seen here recently two events involving the finest- 
trained military people. In Russia, they lost their submarine. We 
all know that their finest go into the submarine force. No dollars 
are spared in terms of safety, training, and capability in modern 
submarines, and then we saw gross negligence by the commanding 
officer of a submarine in Hawaii, when that submarine surfaced 
and caused the loss of life of innocent people. 
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Mistakes happen in the military. Mistakes can happen with the 
aging forces in Russia today — its missile forces which they can no 
longer economically support in the numbers they have. Accidents 
happen with our military as well. So we have to prepare ourselves 
against that type of situation. 

I hope, Mr. Berger, in the course of your remarks this morning 
you can allay any concerns I have in listening to you that you 
might advocate a preemptive nuclear first strike against these 
countries that threaten us with their ballistic missiles, as opposed 
to putting a defensive system in to interdict that missile. Preemp- 
tive strikes by a superpower like ours against a small nation of 
helpless people, I just hope you will correct that in the course of 
the morning, I will move on to another subject, which is directly 
related to this. 

We wake up this morning, to hear Russian President Putin advo- 
cating that he wants to join NATO. Now, it may be just jocular 
rhetoric on his part as he goes off to meet with our President, but 
that is something that has been discussed from time to time in 
your administration and others. What is your assessment? I will 
lead off with you, Mr. Berger. What is your assessment of his com- 
ments this morning, because if he were to join NATO, it seems to 
me we could very quickly reach an accommodation with regard to 
missile defense, because it is in the common interests of Russia as 
well as the United States. 

Mr. Berger. I think that is a long way off in the future, at the 
very least. 

Senator Warner. I certainly would not advocate it at this point 
in time. I think it would be the demise of NATO. 

Mr. Berger. Let me say I certainly agree, and the Clinton ad- 
ministration was never accused of underestimating the change in 
Russia over the last 8 years. I certainly agree that there is a new 
Russia, new leadership, new democracy, but in fact it is in part be- 
cause of their crumbling offense, the fact that they cannot put their 
subs out on deployment, they cannot deploy their strategic aircraft, 
that a defensive system that we do not define for them in a system 
without rules, is going to cause them concern. 

I do not think that concern is a trump card. I do not think that 
we ask their permission. We certainly did not as we were proceed- 
ing with our system, but I do think that we have to look smartly 
at how they could respond to decrease what they already see, as 
they lose confidence in their deterrent and as they see an increas- 
ing vulnerability from their own economic 

Senator Warner. Excuse me, under my time constraints, I would 
like to have Mr. Perle address that. 

Mr. Berger raises the question which I think we have to respond 
to, the timetable that the Bush administration has put down to 
achieve a new framework is so unrealistic that it raises a credible 
inference that their subliminal intention is to just trash the treaty 
from the beginning. I think our testimony here from Mr. Wolfowitz 
went a long way to dispel any basis for that assertion, but never- 
theless, you have spent many years in the negotiating field. 

Go back to the Intermediate Nuclear Forces (INF) weapons in 
Europe. We took in the 1980s a very assertive stance, quickly told 
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them what we were going to do, and while our allies objected ini- 
tially, eventually that unfolded successfully. 

Mr. Perle. Senator, I think this is unlike the issues, the arms 
control issues of the Cold War, where every detail was important, 
where we wanted to cross every T and dot every I, and the dif- 
ference is, we are talking about a whole new conceptual relation- 
ship between the United States and Russia. It is not a question of 
the details, it is a question of the concept. 

Sandy Berger wants to stick with the old concept. He does not 
like the idea of replacing 50 years of strategic policy in a few 
months’ time, but that was 50 years of policy during the Cold War. 
The Cold War is over. 

It is rather more akin to demobilization after a world war, and 
so I do not think we need protracted negotiations to say to the Rus- 
sians, unless you can conceive of an American, a massive — and we 
are talking thousands of weapons, nuclear attack on Russia, you do 
not need to be concerned about the very limited defense we have 
in mind. I frankly find it hard to imagine how a Russian across the 
table could say we would be concerned about a defense against a 
modest number of ballistic missiles that might be aimed at you. 

How could they justify that concern, and if they cannot, and I be- 
lieve they cannot, then we should put this treaty behind us, and 
without regret. It served a useful purpose during the Cold War. It 
now prevents us from mounting a modest defense against a Sad- 
dam Hussein or against an accident. 

On balance, and I think the chairman put the question exactly 
right at the outset, are we better off with the treaty, or are we 
safer with or without it? On balance, the threat of an accident or 
a rogue state is much greater than the likelihood of a nuclear war, 
deliberate, massive nuclear war between the United States and 
Russia. 

Mr. Berger. Mr. Chairman, can I add one comment to that? 

Senator Warner. I am going to defer to the chairman. I think 
we had best stick to our time. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. Thanks to the three 
of you for excellent testimony this morning. 

I want to pick up on a question Senator Warner raised, and it 
goes to the heart of the changing strategic relationship between 
Russia and the United States, which is in many ways the premise, 
or it is certainly the reassuring context that the administration and 
others who support development of a national missile defense put 
forward, which is that the Cold War is over. Russia and the United 
States are no longer enemies, therefore, why is Russia concerned 
about our development of a missile defense? 

I must say in that regard that, although this is not the first time 
this has been discussed, I took President Putin’s comment at the 
press conference — I believe it was in Moscow yesterday — about his 
own interest in altering the strategic framework and in having 
Russia be considered for membership in NATO as a significant 
statement, and it is one that I hope on which the administration 
will engage him. 

I hope President Bush will pick President Putin up in their dis- 
cussions in Europe this weekend, because if, in fact — and look, 
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NATO was created, as I understand its history, for two reasons. 
One, obviously, was in response to the Warsaw Pact, as the center- 
piece of a Cold War confrontation. The other, which is so often ig- 
nored, but at which NATO has been extraordinarily historically 
successful, is to form an institution in which historic enmities with- 
in Europe could be reconciled. 

I mean, after all, we were talking about, this is a post-Second 
World War institution in which previous enemies in the Second 
World War, Germany, France, Britain, came together and have 
formed an alliance over the years. 

We have already begun to work with Russia, I think quite con- 
structively, in the Balkans, so I do not think there should be any 
inherent reason not to commence with such discussions. 

They have another salutary effect. There are qualifications for 
membership in NATO. Some of them go to military comparability 
and preparedness. Obviously, Russia is in a much better position 
than some of the other nations we have taken in to meet that 
standard, and the others go to proof of the vibrancy or reality of 
democracy, which is an important additional guarantee to the peo- 
ple of Russia, who have suffered for too long under communism. 

So I hope we will engage President Putin on this. I think it is 
a great thing to happen now, as we begin to talk to him about mis- 
sile defense and modifications, or even abandonment of the ABM 
Treaty, because what better way than to say, President Putin, his- 
tory has changed, the Cold War is over, we are no longer enemies, 
so much so that we are prepared to begin a process which may lead 
to your admission in to NATO, where you will generally be our 
ally. 

My question is this. Just very briefly, I have been saying at these 
hearings, and I think the National Missile Defense Act of 1999, 
which passed the Senate 97 to 3, committed the United States to 
a policy of developing a national missile defense against limited at- 
tack as soon as it is technologically feasible, so to me the question 
is not whether we are going to have a missile defense, but when. 

I also think, in truth, that the adoption of that act put us on an- 
other course, which was to have a missile defense obviously at 
some point requires either the comprehensive modification or aban- 
donment of the ABM Treaty. You cannot have both, and, therefore, 
I think the question about ABM is not whether it will be altered, 
but when and how, and those are the questions that I want to ask 
particularly Mr. Berger. 

Mr. Perle, I was troubled in this regard to read a statement in 
the New York Times today from Condoleezza Rice, President Bush’s 
National Security Advisor. The reporter said, first, the White 
House has no interest in detailed talks about permissible testing 
and deployments — this is on missile defense — and then, “this is not 
about lining in, lining out the ABM Treaty to try to get a little bit 
of flexibility to do this test or that test.” 

I presume she is talking about a broader alteration, but if, in 
fact, we are going to violate the ABM Treaty soon, as I think Mr. 
Berger is saying this morning, modifications are necessary or we 
are going to have to totally withdraw and precipitate a crisis, so 
I would ask the two of you two questions, Mr. Berger and Mr. 
Perle. 
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First, listening to Mr. Coyle particularly, who thinks we are not 
in any danger in the near term of violating the ABM Treaty, speak- 
ing generally and simplistically, to the extent that the two of you 
understand the administration’s program here, when do you think 
we are going to violate the ABM Treaty, which would require us 
to pull out? Second, perhaps covered in the last round, why not 
modify the ABM Treaty if, in fact, there is going to be a violation 
soon, rather than forcing what may be very difficult, which is a 
major reorganization of the geopolitical strategic architecture be- 
tween Russia and the United States? 

Mr. Berger. Let me try to answer both of those questions as con- 
cisely as I can. I think what Mr. Coyle is saying is that we need 
not violate the ABM Treaty any time soon to have an aggressive 
program with respect to a range of technologies. 

Now, as I see it, as I read what the administration is putting for- 
ward, they have said they are going to bump up against the treaty 
in several months, and there are three ways in which that could 
happen. One is they have said there is going to be a PAC-3 test 
sometime in February. Now, if that is tested against a strategic 
missile, that would be a violation. 

Second of all, they said they are going to use Aegis radars. De- 
pending on how that happens, that could raise a treaty issue on the 
test track. We have a right to additional test sites under the treaty 
when we notify the Russians of that. We do not have a right to do 
that inconsistent of the treaty. That is, if we are doing it as an 
operational base. 

So they have raised a series of — they have designed a test plan 
that they have said will bump up against the treaty, and depend- 
ing on at least how those three tests go, could cross the line. I 
think what Mr. Coyle is saying — and I do not want to speak for 
him — is we want to be very aggressive in going against a range of 
technologies without bumping up for the time being. 

On the second question, why not modify, we tried. We designed 
an architecture which BMDO and the Pentagon said was the fast- 
est, most mature, most affordable way to meet the threat before us, 
which was the rogue state threat against the United States, and 
as Mr. Coyle has said, we made a good deal of progress in moving 
toward that system. 

At the same time, we went to the Russians with a specific archi- 
tecture and specific modifications. In the last 3 weeks, Senator 
Lieberman, I have heard four different rationales. We should have 
a system to defend ourselves against the United States, against 
rogue-state threats. That is what we were doing. 

Second, we should have a system that should protect us and the 
Europeans and our friends against long-range ballistic threats. 
That is a different system. I do not know whether the Europeans 
are volunteering to pay for their portion of that. I have not heard 
that yet. 

Third, we should have a system that does all of that plus enables 
us to deal with an unauthorized or accidental launch from Russia. 
That is a different system. Unless we know which SS-18 is going 
to accidentally launch, that is a different footprint. 

Others say we need a 360-degree system that can defend us 
against anything from anywhere. 
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We are going to the Russians at this point saying, we cannot tell 
you what we are going to do. We cannot really tell you why we are 
going to do it. We cannot really tell you what we are asking you 
to do in the way of modifications. Just let us out of this treaty and 
trust us. 

I think that we have a better chance of doing what President 
Bush has said, which is negotiating a new strategic framework, if 
we give ourselves more room, and what Mr. Coyle is telling us is 
that we can do that without prejudice to the development of a 
range of technologies. 

Mr. Perle. Senator, the ABM Treaty says we cannot have a de- 
fense, and what it permits is insignificant. The question, it seems 
to me, before the country is do we want to continue to live with 
that prohibition? Do we want to try to open enough freedom to take 
the next step for the next few months, or do we want to deal with 
the fundamental underlying conceptual question of whether we are 
right to prohibit defenses on the theory that we are somehow going 
to be safer if those defenses are to be prohibited? 

What I put before the committee is an admittedly radical pro- 
posal. It is to recognize the way in which the world has changed, 
and not cling to this anachronism, and we would be clinging to the 
anachronism if we tried to deal with these small details in a way 
that would buy us some time. 

The whole idea of buying some time implies that this treaty is 
serving our interest, and therefore we should preserve it for as long 
as we can. I think it is no longer serving our interest. It is contrary 
to our interest, and the sooner we exercise the right that was 
agreed upon in 1972 that we can withdraw, the better, and it has 
the added benefit that it will put the U.S. -Russian relationship in 
a new and much healthier context than the one that produced that 
treaty and has led some people to cling to it. 

It is significant that in Russia the proponents of the treaty are 
the opponents of real change in the relationship between the 
United States and Russia. I am going to Moscow on the weekend 
to participate in the discussion, as I did last year, and I can tell 
you that the reformers, the most ardent reformers in Russia are 
the people who are most anxious to be rid of the Cold War context, 
and they are not in the least concerned about abandoning the ABM 
Treaty. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Berger, you are quoted, I guess in the International Herald 
Tribune on Friday, July 13, of this year, saying, “China does not 
have the capability to be a destabilizing force in Asia, nor is there 
much evidence that it intends to do so.” 

Right now, with some 209 M-ll missiles, with the building of 
the destroyers, the submarines, with the upgrading of their plat- 
forms, with the recent purchase that — the number has not been 
confirmed, but around 240 SU-27s and SU-30s, which are state- 
of-the-art, and are actually better and more sophisticated than our 
F-15s and F-16s, and their air power conservatively estimated to 
be 3 to 1 over Taiwan, do you not believe that that military buildup 
is a destabilizing force on Taiwan? 
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Mr. Berger. I think the sentence before the one you read, Sen- 
ator — I have not seen how that was edited by the Herald Tribune — 
said that after several, a period of declining military budgets, the 
Chinese have increased their defense budgets. They are moderniz- 
ing. These are things we need to be concerned about and to watch 
carefully. That was the context. 

Senator Inhofe. So they could be a destabilizing force? 

Mr. Berger. I think at this point, I do not see them having the 
capability to launch a successful attack against Vietnam or against 
Korea. I think Taiwan is a unique and very difficult set of prob- 
lems, but my view is, we should be dealing with that in a very de- 
liberate way. 

Senator Inhofe. Back during the Clinton administration, when 
you had the position of National Security Advisor, we went through 
an event that I know you were involved in, where we were all a 
little bit embarrassed after our intelligence had said that it would 
be somewhere around 5 years before North Korea would have the 
multiple stage rocket capability — I actually have a letter dated Au- 
gust 24, 1998, that stated that — then on August 31, they fired a 
three-stage missile capable of reaching the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

It is also well-known that North Korea is selling — not just trad- 
ing its technology but selling systems to Iraq and Iran. Can you sit 
here today and say that there are currently no weapons of mass 
destruction and ICBM threats to the United States from rogue na- 
tions today? 

Mr. Berger. I am troubled, very troubled by the Korean pro- 
gram, which is why, Senator, we did several things. We negotiated 
a missile test moratorium to stop their testing, number 1, in 1991. 
That moratorium holds still today. Number 2, we initiated discus- 
sions — 

Senator Inhofe. Let me interrupt you on that, because your rec- 
ommendation number 7 in your opening statement was, and I 
wrote it down here, “negotiate with North Korea to stop the missile 
threat.” You essentially did that, and it is my understanding that 
there is strong evidence of testing that is taking place since that 
agreement was made. 

Mr. Berger. I do not know. You have greater access at this point 
to classified information than I do, Senator. I am not aware of any 
long-range testing by the Koreans since that moratorium. I think 
that is something we would know about and read on the front page 
of the New York Times. 

We also, at the very end of the Clinton administration, began a 
conversation with the North Koreans about stopping their exports 
to states in the Middle East and elsewhere, and about ending their 
program. We did not have enough time to satisfy ourselves that we 
could reach an agreement that would reach our standard in terms 
of verification and otherwise, but I think we have an obligation to 
see whether we can negotiate away the threat in a verifiable way. 

Senator Inhofe. This is chewing up my time rapidly, so I think 
your statement is that you feel comfortable in negotiating with 
North Korea to stop the missile threat. You have enough confidence 
in them. 
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Mr. Berger. I do not think that is the only thing: Trust, but ver- 
ify- 

Senator Inhofe. Mr. Perle, do you have any comments to make 
about either of those two things? First of all, can we sit here today 
and assume that there is no threat from a rogue nation today, in 
light of this trading of technology and systems with North Korea? 

Mr. Perle. No, I do not think we can make that assumption. 
There is a great deal we simply do not know, and we have to as- 
sume that we could be surprised. 

Senator Inhofe. Do you totally trust the North Koreans to agree 
to stop their missile threat? 

Mr. Perle. I do not trust the North Koreans at all. 

Senator Inhofe. On the missile, the ABM Treaty. 

Mr. Berger. I would say I agree with that statement. 

Senator Inhofe. On the ABM Treaty of 1972, this was back 
when, as we have said before, the Soviet Union was our enemy. Is 
Russia our enemy today? 

Mr. Berger. Senator, I find it somewhat ironic to hear myself 
cast here as the defender of old things, since Mr. Perle spent most 
of the last 8 years saying we had an overly romantic view of Rus- 
sia. The fact is, a lot has changed, and Russia is not our enemy. 
The Soviet Union does not exist. The Cold War does not exist. We 
promoted NATO in large measure 

Senator Inhofe. They are our ally. 

Mr. Berger. They are not our ally, but they are not our enemy, 
but that does not mean that they do not have a gigantic nuclear 
arsenal, and that they are still not a strategic dynamic, and there 
is still not danger and uncertainty. 

Senator Inhofe. Just a yes or no, do you think it could be ar- 
gued, logically, that — and we want a missile defense system that 
will protect us but also our allies, and also Russia — it could be to 
their benefit for us to have this? 

Mr. Berger. I argued that to President Putin face-to-face. I said 
to President Putin, I think you ought to make these changes be- 
cause I think it is in Russia’s interest to have this system proceed 
in the context of arms control and in the context of constraints, not 
unbounded by constraints. 

Senator Inhofe. Mr. Berger, you said in your opening statement 
also that you agree with Henry Kissinger, and then you went on 
to talk about it. I would ask you also if you agree with another 
statement Henry Kissinger made. 

Henry Kissinger, having been the architect of the 1972 ABM 
Treaty, felt at that time, and frankly I did not agree with him at 
that time, but many people did, that mutually assured destruction 
(MAD) was the right thing to do. 

Since that time, that very architect has said he is very much op- 
posed to its application today because of the changing world, the 
proliferation we have been talking about, and he said, “It is nuts 
to make a virtue out of our vulnerability.” Do you agree with Henry 
Kissinger on that statement? 

Mr. Berger. First of all, Senator, I do not know anybody saying 
we should abandon deterrence with respect to Russia, unless some- 
one is saying we should build this system as a system designed 
against the Russian arsenal. No one is saying we should walk away 
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from deterrence of mutual destruction. They are saying, do it at a 
lower level. 

What I am saying, and I think Henry Kissinger and I disagree 
on a number of aspects of this, what he is saying is big nations like 
the United States do not preemptively withdraw from treaties 
without demonstrating to the world that they have tried to make 
the changes that are necessary. 

Senator Inhofe. Mr. Chairman, I know my time is up. I have 
just one yes or no question for Mr. Coyle. 

Mr. Coyle, you said, and I believe national missile defense is 
being developed without the urgency of a threat. Don’t you believe 
that, with the buildup that we are seeing in China, and with the 
comments that were made back when the demonstrations were tak- 
ing place off the Taiwan Strait, and the comment was made that 
America would rather defend Los Angeles than Taipei, and when 
their defense minister said war with America is inevitable, would 
you not throw that into a category of urgency of a threat? 

Mr. Coyle. Senator, I find it hard to believe that North Korea 
would be so reckless as to attack 

Senator Inhofe. No, I am talking about China now. This is 
China. 

Mr. Coyle. I would make the same comment. I find it hard to 
believe that China would try to attack the U.S. homeland tomor- 
row, whereas I can certainly imagine North Korea or China firing 
short-range missiles, and the sense of my testimony was I believe 
the short-range missile threat is much more urgent. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Perle, you premised a great deal of your testimony on the as- 
sertion, repeatedly, that the Cold War is over, and in a very obvi- 
ous sense you are absolutely right, describing the conflict, the com- 
petition between the United States, the Soviet Union, China, and 
the Communist Bloc. 

But the Cold War is also a shorthand for a strategic situation 
where two nations have antithetical interests, commercial and ideo- 
logical. They both have weapons of mass destruction that inhibits 
their use of conventional forces, and at the time that you are talk- 
ing about the demise of the Cold War, you are also talking about 
the inability of nations acquiring these weapons, in effect, creating 
at least the dynamics of a Cold War in the future, i.e., two nations 
with antagonistic interests and nuclear weapons. 

In that sense, and I guess it goes back to the point that has been 
made by others, is there any way that we can step away from mu- 
tual assured destruction, ultimately, as a strategic concept? 

Mr. Perle. I think that ultimately we will, of course, reserve the 
right and the capability to respond with nuclear weapons under 
certain circumstances. I think the circumstances are becoming 
much narrower than they once were. 

We always preserve the right to use nuclear weapons to deal 
with a conventional attack in the center of Europe, for example. I 
no longer think that that makes sense. I believe that at the end 
of the day the role of nuclear weapons will be solely as a last re- 
sort, a response if nuclear weapons are used against us, and in all 
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other contingencies we will have to find nonnuclear ways of pro- 
tecting our interest and the interests of our allies. 

Where I think the world is fundamentally different now is that 
we cannot be sure that there will not be a missile fired by accident. 
We could not be sure before, but we did not have a ready response, 
and second there are countries and individuals who I believe it is 
imprudent to assume will be deterred in the way that we were able 
to deter the Soviet Union. 

I do not want to bet on the stability of a Saddam Hussein or a 
Kim Jong II if they are in possession of a missile that can reach 
our territory with a warhead of mass destruction. I think we are 
in immediate jeopardy, and it is going to take, everyone agrees it 
is going to take, many years before we have a highly competent de- 
fense. They will argue that very effectively. It may take 30 years, 
and the second or third generation, before we have a defense that 
we can be completely confident about. We have to start somewhere. 

Senator Reed. I think we all agree we have started. The question 
is where are we going, what path, and how fast we are going, and 
without being facetious, but it seems that some of your foundation 
is psychoanalytical. You are looking into the mind, if not the soul, 
of these people, and concluding that they are irrational, whereas 
Joseph Stalin was reasonably rational, and others who are rather 
unseemly characters were rational, and essentially that is one of 
the great issues here, the rationality of our foes. 

Let me say something else, too, that in your concluding para- 
graph you say the best way to protect against a missile attack is 
to keep our adversaries from investing in the missiles in the first 
place. One of the problems I have with that is, our adversaries 
have their own adversaries. 

It would seem to me that the Indians and the Pakistanis are not 
developing nuclear weapons and missiles because they want to at- 
tack New York. It is because they are concerned about their border, 
the Iraqis, the Iranians, and as a result, if the premise is this na- 
tional missile system is going to dissuade rogue states, or even de- 
veloping states from developing missiles, I think that is an erro- 
neous presumption. 

Mr. Perle. That is not my assumption at all. There are going to 
be additional nuclear powers. We do not worry about the British 
or French nuclear capabilities, and I do not worry about the Indian 
nuclear capability. I do not think India is going to attack the 
United States. I do worry about Saddam Hussein. I do worry about 
Kim Jong II. 

Senator Reed. So this comes down, essentially your presumption 
is that you just feel that they are irrational, that they will sacrifice 
themselves and their regime in a conflict or a contest with the 
United States. 

Mr. Perle. I do not know whether they will or not, but I do not 
think you can rule that out. That is the difference. You can take 
the position that you are prepared to take that risk. Let us not 
have a defense and we will hope that neither Saddam Hussein, or 
Kim Jong II, nor someone else in the future does something that 
we would consider totally irrational and launch an attack on the 
United States. That is a risk that I do not think we need to take, 
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and given the catastrophic nature of getting that wrong, I want to 
err on the side of prudence and be able to intercept that missile. 

To repeat, this applies to an accident as well. There are no guar- 
antees there will not be an accident. 

Senator Reed. A quick comment in response. The accident, there 
is also a possible consequence of our abandoning the ABM Treaty 
in that the Chinese, or perhaps even the Russians, decide they had 
to increase their alert status and for the Chinese to put warheads 
on their missiles, which ironically increases the chance of a dan- 
gerous accidental launch, but let me also go to Mr. Coyle for a 
quick question. 

It seems to me, as we go down here, we could find ourselves in 
a race between the offense and the defense, between our limited de- 
fensive shield and the capability of Iran or Iraq or North Korea to 
take offensive weapons and make them more effective than our de- 
fense, and in that way do you have any comment about who wins 
the offense or defense? You have looked at these systems. 

Mr. Coyle. Yes, sir, Senator Reed. It is a classic comment, real- 
ly, certainly not original with me, that in such matters as we are 
discussing here today, the offense always has the advantage. The 
United States being an open society, the defense trade journals will 
publish details of the work that we are doing on missile defenses, 
and an adversary will have insights about how to build counter- 
measures and decoys that could be very difficult for us to deal with. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. 

Senator Bunning. 

Senator Bunning. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Berger, in your opening statement you say that we should 
take into account the reaction of the Chinese when we assess the 
risks and costs of developing missile defense for our citizens. Well, 
as Jim Inhofe has said, for years now over our strong objectives, 
the Chinese have been providing ballistic missile technology to 
many rogue nations, nations like North Korea, Iran, Iraq, and 
Pakistan that are the source of this missile threat to the United 
States. 

If the Chinese had not been providing this technology to these 
nations, we probably would not be here talking about this today. 
We would likely have no missile threat to us, at least not right 
now. Do you think that the Chinese should have thought about the 
risks and costs of giving missile technology to other countries like 
North Korea? 

The risks and costs to the Chinese turn out to be that we are 
forced to develop a system to protect ourselves. They may not like 
it, but they have made their bed and now they are going to have 
to sleep in it. Do you think that we should ignore the threats that 
have been created as a result of the Chinese proliferation, that we 
should let the Chinese, through third countries, create a threat to 
us and then not respond to that threat because they may not like 
it? 

Mr. Berger. I do not think it is a question at all of what they 
like, Senator Bunning. I think that the Chinese proliferation has 
been something that has been a serious problem. We spent a con- 
siderable amount of time in the Clinton administration trying to 
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get greater constraint on Chinese proliferation practices. We made 
substantial progress in the nuclear area. We have made less 
progress in the missile area, and there is no question that the Chi- 
nese, among others, have added to the capability of the North Ko- 
reans and others. 

My point is simply this, that we cannot ignore, in assessing the 
overall consequences of this, what effect it will have in Asia. We 
are basically saying that we are acknowledging that this system 
will defeat the Chinese deterrent. Some are even suggesting that 
is part of its purpose, but we are saying the answer. The adminis- 
tration has said as well, we will just say, “Fine, the Chinese can 
build up.” 

I find that actually to be a strange posture for the United States 
to be in a sense acquiescent to the buildup, and the only point I 
am trying to make here is that we have to assess as part of this 
overall equation, and it may lead ultimately to the conclusion that 
the best part of wisdom is going forward with a robust national 
missile defense. 

But the part of the equation is, what does it unleash in China 
or in Asia? What does China do? What do Pakistan and India do 
as a result? 

Senator Bunning. I think we understand that. I think because 
of the fact of the Chinese intervention in the creation of third coun- 
tries and their proliferation, that we have reacted to that. 

Let me ask you some other questions. I understand that you 
were at the law firm of Hogan & Hartson. You represented the 
Chinese government, is that correct? 

Mr. Berger. That is not correct. I was at the law firm, along 
with my distinguished friend, Senator Warner, of Hogan & Hartson 
for about 15 years, but I did not represent the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

Senator Bunning. Someone at the firm did. 

Mr. Berger. I do not know. There are 860 lawyers at that law 
firm, sir. 

Senator Bunning. That is a lot of lawyers. 

Mr. Berger. It sure is. 

Senator Bunning. God help us all. [Laughter.] 

You do not have an ongoing relationship with that law firm? 

Mr. Berger. I have my own firm now. They are a client of my 
firm, but I do not have any kind of 

Senator Bunning. You do not have any relationship with the 
Government of China? 

Mr. Berger. I do not. 

Senator Bunning. In your prepared statement, you indicated 
that negotiations with Russia to modify the ABM Treaty would be 
difficult if we did not know the purpose and the architecture of the 
system. The purpose of the system is to protect our citizens against 
a limited ballistic missile attack. The reason that we do not have 
a defined architecture, as the administration has repeatedly ex- 
plained, is because we do not know what will work the most effec- 
tively. 

The way to find that out is to conduct a rigorous testing pro- 
gram. That is what the administration is doing. Don’t you think 
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that it is irresponsible not to be sure we have the best system 
available to protect our citizens? 

Mr. Berger. Senator, the Pentagon and the Ballistic Missile De- 
fense Organization said to us repeatedly during the 1990s that the 
most effective, fastest, affordable way to deal with the threat, I 
think all of us are saying, is the most immediate threat. That is 
the rogue state missile threat against the United States, to which 
the best response was a land-based, mid-course, limited system. 

Senator Bunning. But that was considering we were going to use 
the ABM Treaty, and it would still be in effect forever. 

Mr. Berger. No, that was inconsistent with the ABM Treaty, 
which is why we went to the Russians to seek to modify it, and 
why we reserved the right ultimately to decide to stay within it, 
but now we have a situation where we have blurred what we are 
doing here. Are we still focused on rogue state threats to the 
United States? Are we focused now on covering Europe? 

Senator Bunning. No. I think we are focused on protecting the 
citizens of the United States, primarily. 

Mr. Berger. I agree with that, Senator. That should be our only 
overriding and single-minded concern. 

Senator Bunning. I think that is the Bush administration’s over- 
riding concern. I cannot help what is being said in the press by 
other people. 

Mr. Berger. But what I am saying, Senator, is that acknowledg- 
ing that, which I agree is not only a moral but in a sense a con- 
stitutional and patriotic responsibility, does not predetermine how 
you do that, and in doing that we cannot only look through the 
prism of saying, how do we get this system up, we also have to say, 
are the allies going to support us, because we need their participa- 
tion in building the system. 

Senator Bunning. The allies and/or Russia and/or any other 
country have no veto power over us protecting our citizens. 

Mr. Berger. Senator, now, Mr. Coyle knows more about this 
than I do, but most of the systems that I have seen require radars 
and other activities on European soil, and so we cannot — we do not 
ask their permission to do what we need to do, but the fact of the 
matter is, we would need to build and expand radar for the system 
we were designing in England and Greenland, and therefore we 
need to proceed in a way here that maintains some degree of con- 
sensus. If we are seen as pushing pell-mell when it is not necessary 
to abrogate 

Senator Bunning. We can debate about how necessary it is. 

Mr. Berger. The last thing, I agree we should be engaged in an 
aggressive effort to look at other technologies. One of the things I 
said to President Putin when I saw him was, you talked about 
boost-phased sea-based systems. They could be of benefit to you. 
Why shouldn’t we develop them? Why shouldn’t we change the 
ABM Treaty? 

Senator Bunning. My time has expired. I thank you for your 
comments. Mr. Putin’s comments in the paper were very construc- 
tive today. 

Mr. Berger. I agree, and that is why I think it is possible to do 
this if we do it in the right way. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 
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Senator Cleland. 

Senator Cleland. Thank you very much to all of our panelists 
today. Let me just say, Mr. Berger, thank you very much for articu- 
lating what I think is the strategic question before us, and that is, 
are we going to pursue a WMD capability as our number 1 priority, 
or an NMD capability as our number 1 priority? I think that really 
is the question. 

WMD, weapons of mass destruction, I think that is the great 
threat to the country. Every intelligence briefing I have been in for 
every one of the last 5 years that I have been here indicates the 
great threat to the country is not from some missile attack from 
some nation with a return address where you have to have a third- 
stage rocket or a nuclear missile, or a biological or chemical weap- 
on, that is not the delivery system that is most likely to come our 
way. It is a WMD threat, weapons of mass destruction, nuclear, bi- 
ological, chemical, coming from a terrorist threat, backpack, truck, 
or whatever. That seems to be the way military installations have 
been attacked in recent years, the most recent being the U.S.S. 
Cole. 

Now, I think that that is right on target, and so I think our num- 
ber 1 priority should be defending against WMD, not so much 
NMD. 

Now, in terms of treaties, I think that Mr. Coyle is correct, from 
what I understand, and being a strong advocate of the theater mis- 
sile defense and research therein, namely supporting the Arrow 
missile defense system research and development, which is a very 
successful system with the Israelis going on, the third generation 
of Patriots, the Theater High- Altitude Air Defense (THAAD), high 
altitude intercept program, all of that is consistent with the theater 
missile defense, and can be targeted to a Saddam Hussein or some 
rogue state. 

What bothers me is the abrogation of the ABM Treaty. We seem 
to be throwing the baby out with the bath water and triggering 
other things. About 3 days ago, I saw a chilling photograph on the 
front page of the New York Times. It shows the price that we are 
paying politically for pursuing pell-mell, as you say, the abrogation 
of the ABM Treaty to put together an NMD system that, at best, 
cannot be deployed for another 10 years; at best, is not the 
plexiglass shield that we are led to believe and; at best, is not the 
maximally effective against anybody who wants to put some decoys 
out there and attack either our forces or this country. 

The chilling photograph I saw as a result of our pell-mell efforts 
to abrogate the ABM Treaty and pursue this NMD quest was the 
President of Russia and the President of China embracing in a 
friendship pact. The last time Russia and China got together in a 
friendship pact was when Mao Tse Tung and Stalin got together, 
and a few months later the Korean War broke out. 

A few years later, the Vietnam War broke out, all with the sup- 
port of Russia and China working together against the United 
States. That is a strategic concern I have. That is the price we are 
paying for this pell-mell pursuit, as you mentioned, on NMD, which 
I think is not necessary. 

Let me ask you, Mr. Berger, if you do not agree with this state- 
ment. It is a statement by Mr. Ivo Dadler of the Brookings Institu- 
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tion, quoted in today’s New York Tunes. “Treaties that place limits 
on the testing and deployment of defensive systems provide predict- 
ability to all sides about the future strategic environment, and it 
is that predictability that will enable Russia to avoid worst -case as- 
sumptions and to continue to reduce its nuclear arsenal signifi- 
cantly. It is wrong to equate arms control treaties with the Cold 
War. Treaties are an instrument for reducing tensions among 
states in a Cold War, and for avoiding a return to the Cold War.” 
Is that something you would agree with? 

Mr. Berger. Yes, I do, Senator. 

Senator Cleland. Let me just say, would you also not agree with 
the German official quoted in the New York Times today about the 
impact of the ABM Treaty on our allies, particularly our NATO al- 
lies, with whom we just fought the Balkan War? The German offi- 
cial is quoted as saying, “If the ABM Treaty is changed, it should 
be a negotiated solution between the United States, the Russians, 
and the Europeans, namely Germany. Our concern is that there is 
a framework that has served us well, and that we should only do 
away with it, with the old framework, if we have a better one.” 

Mr. Berger. I do not believe that we ever should rule out unilat- 
eral action. I do not. I agree with my colleagues up here that the 
Russians do not have a veto, but I do think that agreed constraints 
on defense are not obsolete. They do provide predictability. They 
are likely to diminish the chance that the consequences of our pro- 
ceeding will solve one problem — that is, the rogue state problem — 
and aggravate another problem, and that is the tension and uncer- 
tainty. 

Senator Cleland. Is it not true that for a number of years with 
the Arrow missile system, with the upgrade of the Patriot, with the 
THAAD, high-altitude intercept, we have been pursuing at a rea- 
sonable pace theater-based antimissile technology to defend our 
troops and our allies in a theater, in a region? Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Berger. Yes, and in 1993, when the Clinton administration 
came into office, one of the things that came out of the Bottom-Up 
Review (BUR) with Secretary Aspin was to reorient our programs 
to focus on TMD, and all of those programs that you mentioned are 
complaint with the ABM Treaty, as we learned in the Gulf War. 

Senator Cleland. Mr. Coyle, I was concerned today about an- 
other piece in the New York Times, where one senior officer in the 
Pentagon says, missile defense is their number 1 priority, namely, 
the administration’s. He said we have to find a way to deemphasize 
conventional programs to pay for strategic defense. 

That is the thing that bothers me, that you have a 57 percent 
plus-up, of $8 billion for so-called missile defense, which at best in 
10 years will give us only a rudimentary system that is not the 
plexiglass shield that is contemplated. At the same time, our Serv- 
ice Chiefs have testified we have $30 billion in unfunded require- 
ments, we have 75 percent of the United States Army’s equipment 
more than half of its life gone, we have the average age of Amer- 
ican aircraft 18 to 20 years of age, and we have a Navy under 300 
ships. 

It does not seem to me to be very smart for us to put this pell- 
mell pursuit of some National Missile Defense Program, which at 
best will not provide the security that we think it is going to pro- 
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vide, and does, at worst, mitigate against our relations with poten- 
tial adversaries now, Russia and China who have embraced each 
other, in each other’s arms, so I am very concerned. 

Mr. Coyle, you mentioned the Manhattan Project. I understand 
we have already spent about two or three times the amount of 
money on missile defense and research as we spent on the Manhat- 
tan Project. 

Mr. Chairman, my time is up. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Cleland. 

Senator Allard. 

Senator Allard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
having this important hearing. I also want to thank the three wit- 
nesses for taking time to be here, and Mr. Chairman, at today’s 
hearing I would just observe that this is the third hearing in 7 
days on missile defense. I am very glad to see that protecting the 
United States and its allies and friends from incoming missiles is 
a high priority for the committee. 

I look at the number of full committee hearings we have had this 
year, and 25 percent of our full committee hearings have been re- 
garding missile defense, and that is why I am glad we are focusing 
on this critical need and threat, and look forward to working with 
my colleagues to ensure that we address the needs of missile de- 
fense. 

Mr. Chairman, I too have a small piece of information that con- 
cerns some of what my colleague from Georgia just mentioned with 
respect to Russia and China. President Putin stated in a news con- 
ference just yesterday that: “As for a possible response, a joint 
reply of Russia and China to a U.S. withdrawal from the 1972 
ABM Treaty, each state itself decides what it is to do and how. It 
is possible in theory, but in practice Russia plans no joint actions 
with other states in this sphere, including China.” 

Now, Mr. Coyle, last week you wrote an op-ed piece for the 
Washington Post titled, “The ABM Ambush,” in which you made 
some interesting claims. That piece opened with the following sen- 
tence, and I will quote: “Despite claims by some in the Bush ad- 
ministration, the Antiballistic Missile Treaty is not an obstacle to 
proper development and testing of a national missile defense sys- 
tem.” 

That claim is certainly at odds with statements made by both 
Deputy Secretary Wolfowitz and General Kadish, who testified ear- 
lier this week in this committee. They said they had already identi- 
fied at least three development and testing activities in the coming 
months which, in their words, “have the potential of raising serious 
ABM Treaty compliance problems.” 

They also pointed out that the compliance determinations are not 
simple matters, and, in fact, Secretary Wolfowitz said, “this is a 
genuinely complicated problem, because in the, what is it now, 29 
years since the treaty was signed, we have had a lengthy, and I 
would actually say, tedious, record of going over these issues with 
the Russians. You have to look at that record. You have to examine 
it. You have to weigh American positions and Russian positions. 
We are in a very difficult zone.” 

Mr. Coyle, in February of this year the Office of Operational Test 
and Evaluation at the Department of Defense issued the oper- 
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ational test and evaluation report. Your office made some very de- 
tailed recommendations and conclusions, and so my question is, 
when you were the head of OT&E, did your office conduct studies 
or analysis concerning ABM Treaty compliance? 

Mr. Coyle. Yes, sir, Senator Allard, we did. We looked at the 
question of how these various tests would be done, and with re- 
spect to the work at Fort Greely that is being proposed by the ad- 
ministration, if the administration wants to turn Fort Greely into 
a test site for NMD, the treaty permits the administration to de- 
clare Fort Greely as a test site. As I said earlier, it has already 
been a place where the Army has done cold-weather testing. So if 
they want to do more testing, but specifically on NMD, that is 
something that the treaty would permit. 

Senator Allard. Department of Defense directive 2060.1 pre- 
scribes procedures for compliance review of DOD activities. What 
role in assessing compliance does that directive provide for the Di- 
rector of Operational Testing in the Pentagon? 

Mr. Coyle. It does not provide a role for the DOT&E. 

Senator Allard. Did every one of the 50 activities go through 
your compliance review group? 

Mr. Coyle. No. We were looking at ways to improve testing. For 
example, I supported and recommended the initiative which the 
Bush administration is now taking to add testing capabilities at 
Kodiak. 

Senator Allard. In testimony before a Governmental Affairs 
Subcommittee, the head of the Defense Department’s compliance 
review group was asked numerous questions like the one I just 
asked you regarding the compliance of various potential testing ac- 
tivities for both theater and national missile defense, and he said, 
“we cannot make judgments on questions like that until we see the 
actual system design.” So, if the head of DOD’s compliance review 
efforts cannot make those assessments, how are you able to assert 
what is and is not a treaty obstacle to our missile defense plans? 

Mr. Coyle. So far, I have not seen anything proposed that would 
come into conflict with the ABM Treaty any time soon. For exam- 
ple, we have just been talking about the Fort Greely work. A dif- 
ferent example is the PAC-3 test, which Mr. Berger brought up a 
little while ago. That is a test of a short-range missile system. Tac- 
tical missiles are not governed by the ABM Treaty, and if the De- 
partment of Defense wants to do short-range tests, that is some- 
thing we do all the time. 

Senator Allard. Are you aware of the administration’s state- 
ments that the United States will not violate the treaty? 

Mr. Coyle. Yes. 

Senator Allard. Then on the test-bed restructure, hasn’t the 
program been restructured significantly since your tenure at the 
Office of Operational Test and Evaluation at the Department of De- 
fense? 

Mr. Coyle. It is beginning to be restructured. General Kadish 
has proposed a much faster rate of testing, something which I testi- 
fied would be necessary in my testimony before the House last fall. 
General Kadish has talked about doing four or five tests per seg- 
ment per year for each of the segments of national missile defense, 
maybe a test every month. I do not know whether they will be able 
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to sustain that kind of a test rate, but they are proposing it. They 
have not yet developed test plans, nor reviewed those test plans 
with my former office, something I hope they will do. 

Senator Allard. The expanded test bed will provide an oppor- 
tunity for more realistic intercept and target trajectories during 
testing. Do you believe this is consistent with your recommenda- 
tions to improve the missile defense test program? 

Mr. Coyle. Yes, I do. 

Senator Allard. Mr. Chairman, my time has expired. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Allard. Senator Nelson. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you. What is it about the present 
test, Mr. Coyle, from Vandenberg to Kwajalein, that does not break 
the ABM Treaty? 

Mr. Coyle. Kwajalein is an accepted test site, along with White 
Sands, under the ABM Treaty. While the treaty allows for the test 
sites to be established, the Russians could establish new test sites 
and so could we; Kwajalein is already a permitted test site under 
the ABM Treaty, and so the tests we have been doing there for 
years, and I expect we will continue to do there for years, are per- 
mitted. 

Senator Bill Nelson. So a similar test could be done at Fort 
Greely and it not break the ABM? 

Mr. Coyle. Yes. The United States would have to declare that 
that was going to be a new test site, but that is all they would have 
to do. 

Senator Bill Nelson. You mentioned Kodiak Island testing. 
That would not break the treaty. Can you repeat that, please? 

Mr. Coyle. Yes. Once again, the administration would have to 
declare that Kodiak was to become a new test site in addition to 
Kwajalein and White Sands, but they could do that. As I said, it 
is something I would support, because it produces more realistic 
engagements than the current geometry. 

Senator Bill Nelson. In Mr. Perle’s testimony he mentioned 
that, as we look at a conflict between India and Pakistan, the Aegis 
system could be deployed off the coast that could knock down an 
ICBM launched from one to the other. Is the current technology of 
the Aegis system able to do that? 

Mr. Coyle. No, sir. The standard missiles that are on the Aegis 
destroyers and cruisers are not capable for NMD-class engage- 
ments, nor are the radars. The Aegis radar is a wonderful radar 
for ship defense, but it is not capable of NMD engagements. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Would the testing of such a system break 
the treaty? 

Mr. Coyle. I suppose you could find lawyers who could argue 
that. It could be, but for example, you could take an Aegis de- 
stroyer today and go down off the coast of Florida and look at mis- 
sile launches there and get the same data, where you were launch- 
ing satellites, or whatever. So you would have to go out of your way 
to do it, and I am not sure it would prove much if you did. 

Senator Bill Nelson. But to develop a system that would knock 
down a missile from an Aegis platform, you are saying that that 
would violate the treaty? 

Mr. Coyle. Yes. The treaty prohibits mobile systems, and a de- 
fense system on a Navy ship would be a violation of the treaty, but 
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we are not at that point yet. We do not have either the rockets or 
the radar we need for that. 

Senator Bill Nelson. In your opinion, how long down the road 
would that occur before the treaty were to be abrogated? 

Mr. Coyle. I would not be surprised if it took 10 years for a ship- 
based defense to be built. You are talking about developing a new 
missile that is twice as fast as the existing missile. That would 
take many years, as it has for the mid-course missile. You are talk- 
ing about a new radar that would also require extensive modifica- 
tions to a ship, or perhaps a new ship or ships, and all of these 
things would take time. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Let me ask you about the descent phase, 
which you referred to as terminal. Tell me something about the de- 
velopment of a system that would be effective in the terminal 
phase of an ICBM’s trajectory. 

Mr. Coyle. Tactical systems like PAC-3 and THAAD are coming 
along quite well, and they are effective. They have not been 
through realistic operational tests yet, so they still have a ways to 
go. There are many years before they will be ready to be fully de- 
ployed, but they are effective in defending themselves, defending 
an area of troops, or a battery that they are trying to defend. 

The difficulty with extending that technology to national missile 
defense is now you are trying to defend a very large area, and 
these theater systems are not capable of doing that. They are good 
at defending the troops they are trying to defend, but they do not 
yet have the technology to defend an area, say, the size of the 
United States. 

Senator Bill Nelson. I want you to know how appreciative I am 
of this discussion. This has been quite illuminating to me. We have 
talked about Russia’s reaction. What would be, in your opinion, 
China’s reaction, as we proceed with robust research and develop- 
ment, whether it did or did not break the treaty? I would like to 
hear your differing opinions on that, Mr. Berger. 

Mr. Berger. I think China has a strategic modernization pro- 
gram. They have about 18 or 20 strategic missiles. There is a pro- 
gram that they are planning. I think one would expect probably an 
acceleration of that program, and that could trigger consequences 
all through Asia. 

That to me again is not, ipso facto, a statement that we should 
not do this, but it seems to me we ignore that chain of con- 
sequences at our risk. That is part of the overall equation. If the 
incipient nuclear debate in Japan winds up over 10 years, as we 
have nuclear buildups throughout Asia, changing the fundamental 
direction of Japan with respect to nuclear weapons, I am not sure 
that we will have been better off in the end, and so I think it is 
a factor that we have to know more about, this committee I think 
should inquire about, and is part of the equation. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Perle. 

Mr. Perle. Senator, I think we probably have the capacity today 
to destroy the Chinese deterrent in a first strike, if we chose to do 
so, and that is a situation that they have tolerated I assume be- 
cause they reason that we are unlikely to do that, or at least it is 
sufficiently unlikely so that they do not want to make a huge effort 
to deal with it. 
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I think we must be very careful about slipping into the idea that 
because we had a Cold War with the Soviet Union, and because we 
have differences with the Chinese, we are going to have another 
cold war with the Chinese to which all of the rules and history of 
the Cold War between the United States and the Soviet Union will 
now apply. I see no reason to expect a Cold War with China. 

We will have our differences. I think we will be able to resolve 
those differences, and if at the end of the day there is a Cold War 
with China, it will have to be the responsibility of the Chinese. We 
should take no actions that would cause that Cold War, or that sit- 
uation to occur between us. 

Senator Bill Nelson. I want to get Mr. Coyle’s response to the 
question as well, but let me just say, on that note, it seems to me 
that in a common-sense way, Mr. Chairman, of approaching this 
whole thing so that you do not make a decision that you are going 
to break the treaty, but rather, recognizing the sensitivities of our 
relations with others, as Mr. Perle has suggested, with regard to 
the Chinese; that you work with them, showing them how it is in 
their interest that we continue a robust research and development 
program of missile defense. That eliminates a lot of the problem, 
as long as you are working along with people. 

I would like Mr. Coyle’s response. 

Mr. Coyle. I have been very interested to see that some mem- 
bers of the Bush administration have said that they are interested 
first and foremost in an aggressive testing program, and testing, 
not deployment. This is an emphasis which I applaud, and I think, 
if they follow that emphasis, the issues with the ABM Treaty will 
become moot. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. On that subject, 
Mr. Coyle and Secretary Berger, this Congress has spoken. As Sen- 
ator Lieberman said, we voted 97 to 3 to deploy a system as soon 
as technologically feasible. The President signed it, I suppose, with 
National Security Adviser Berger’s advice, and that committed us 
on a course that seems to me, in all honesty, of suggesting that we 
have to do something about this treaty. 

The whole purpose of this treaty was to prohibit a national mis- 
sile defense from being built by the United States. The first clause 
of the first article says, each party undertakes not to deploy an 
ABM system for a defense of the territory of its country, and not 
to provide a base for a defense, and not to deploy ABM systems for 
defense of an individual region, even, except as provided in Article 
III of the treaty. 

So, we are really looking at something here that was a treaty be- 
tween two nations, one of which no longer exists, the Soviet Union, 
and we are facing threats now from 29 nations that have ballistic 
missiles. So I just think that the honest, direct approach is to cre- 
ate a new form of relationship in the world, including a statement 
about Russia joining NATO — what a comment that was. 

I mean, we do have an opportunity for new relationships in the 
world, but we must not allow this Nation and this President to be 
intimidated from carrying out his duties to protect our Nation by 
threat of some rogue nation with a few missiles that could reach 
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our country and kill, perhaps, millions of people. That, to me, is ba- 
sically where we are, and I am somewhat frustrated, 1 have to say. 

The President is negotiating daily. He is negotiating with the 
Russians and the Europeans daily and consistently. He is making 
progress in that negotiation, and we have the former National Se- 
curity Adviser and others in this Congress undermining his ability 
to negotiate. They appear to think that we do not want to fund this 
program, we do not have to fund it, but I think we ought not to 
undermine the President’s ability to have the freedom to do what 
we voted 97 to 3 to do. 

I think it is a big issue for America, and I think this is the right 
thing for this country to do, and I believe we have to be careful on 
this committee how we conduct ourselves, that we do not tie the 
hands of the President of the United States. 

You have been there, Mr. Berger, that it is difficult to work out 
negotiations. You say negotiate, but if you argue the position of the 
Russians here on this floor, then how can you negotiate effectively? 
I would ask you to respond to that. 

Mr. Berger. Senator, I hardly believe that I am arguing for the 
position of the Russians. The only country I care about is the 
United States. I was invited to testify. I am giving you my best as- 
sessment here. I do not think it is any more irresponsible for me 
to offer my view of how best to do this than it is for Mr. Perle to 
say we are going to abrogate the treaty no matter what the Rus- 
sians think. President Bush probably swallowed that pretty hard 
in terms of going into a negotiation with the Russians. If we are 
going to present them with a fait accompli, I do not know how we 
create a new relationship. 

All I am saying, Senator, is let us take the time to see whether 
we can do this, to create a new relationship, a new strategic rela- 
tionship, and not do it on a schedule, which Mr. Coyle says is not 
necessary. That makes that much more difficult to do. 

I applaud the President’s efforts to negotiate this with President 
Putin, and I hope he succeeds. 

Senator Sessions. Mr. Coyle, in June, in Defense Monitor, you 
wrote a number of articles about this question. You question the 
threat the United States faces, and you wrote, “One question that 
has dogged NMD is exactly who is the enemy? Is it North Korea? 
Is it China? Is it Iran, Iraq, or Libya? Is it Russia? Is it all these 
countries?” 

A year and a half ago, North Korea was emphasized as a threat, 
but thanks in good measure to fine diplomatic efforts of former Sec- 
retary of Defense Bill Perry, North Korea no longer seems to be the 
same threat as before. 

That reflects your observations and thoughts, but you are not 
privy to intelligence information, and you do not consider yourself 
an intelligence expert, do you, Mr. Coyle? 

Mr. Coyle. No, sir. I think the best way to answer your question 
is in personal terms. I have a son who serves overseas in the mili- 
tary. I am a heck of a lot more concerned about his danger, being 
attacked by short-range missiles, than I am concerned about the 
United States, say, Los Angeles being attacked, where I have re- 
cently moved. That is my point. 
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Senator Sessions. I understand that, but let me read you what 
the Director of Central Intelligence Agency, George Tenet, said in 
a committee hearing over a year ago: “Over the next 15 years, how- 
ever, our cities will face ballistic missile threats from a wide vari- 
ety of actors, North Korea, possibly Iran, possibly Iraq, and in some 
of these cases this is because of indigenous technological develop- 
ment and in other cases because of direct foreign assistance, and 
while the missile arsenals of these countries will be fewer in num- 
ber, constrained to smaller payloads and less reliable than those of 
the Russians and Chinese, they still pose the lethal and less-pre- 
dictable threat. North Korea already has tested a space-launched 
vehicle, the Taepo Dong I, which could theoretically convert into an 
ICBM capable of delivering a small biological or chemical weapon 
to the United States already.” He goes on to say, “moreover, North 
Korea has the ability to test its Taepo Dong II this year. This mis- 
sile may be capable of delivering a nuclear payload to the United 
States. Most analysts believe that Iran, following the North Korean 
pattern, could test an ICBM capable of delivering a light payload 
to the United States in the next 5 years. Given that Iraqi missile 
developments are continuing, we — that is the CIA — think that it, 
too, could develop an ICBM, especially with foreign assistance, 
sometime in the next decade.” 

There was a commission — you were not on the Rumsfeld Com- 
mission, I know — a bipartisan commission reviewed this subject 
and they said the threat could be, would be real by 2005, so that 
is the basis, I think, of where we are. 

My time has expired. I believe that we do have a threat, we do 
have a commitment to deal with it, the President is working with 
our allies, he is working with the Russians. I believe he is going 
to be successful, but at any rate, we have an opportunity and a re- 
sponsibility to defend this Nation from missile attack, we have the 
technological capability of doing so, and we need to get busy about 
deploying it before we are vulnerable. 

I thank the chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Sessions. 

First, on the question of the National Missile Defense Act, which 
has been raised both by Senator Sessions and Senator Lieberman, 
is it not true, Mr. Berger, that there are two provisions in that act, 
one of which has been referred to this morning, which is the intent 
to deploy as soon as technologically feasible, but another provision 
that it is also the policy of the United States to negotiate further 
reductions in nuclear weapons with Russia, is that not correct? 

Mr. Berger. That is correct, Senator. 

Chairman Levin. Is it not correct that if we unilaterally with- 
draw from the ABM Treaty, that it is possible that the Russian re- 
sponse will be not to reduce or dismantle their weapons, not to 
carry out START II, not to negotiate START III, but to maintain 
the number of nuclear weapons they have and, indeed, MIRV some 
of their weapons? Is that not true? 

Mr. Berger. I think that is also true, particularly if we seem to 
be doing it in a precipitous way. 

Chairman Levin. So there are a number of provisions of those 
acts, not just the one that has been referred to here this morning, 
but the other provision, which could be in conflict with the policy 
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of the United States to deploy a national missile defense system 
when technologically feasible. 

Mr. Berger. When the President signed that, he made it clear 
that his deployment decision would be based on his evaluation of 
four factors: cost, threat, technology, and the overall security effect 
on the United States. 

Chairman Levin. The next question goes to Mr. Coyle. How 
much operational capability do the five test interceptors provide at 
Fort Greely? Let me put it another way to you: The administration 
proposes to build five test silos at Fort Greely and place NMD 
interceptors in them by 2004. They plan to link the five test mis- 
siles to an upgraded Cobra Dane radar in Shemya to provide a ru- 
dimentary operational capability to shoot down a North Korean 
missile. 

First of all, could you do the testing with one silo instead of five, 
if that was the major purpose? 

Mr. Coyle. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. So when you say that they could declare it as 
a test site, they have already told us — and this is Mr. Wolfowitz — 
that it is his intention to have the option, as he put it, to have a 
rudimentary operational capability at Fort Greely as soon as pos- 
sible. That is the option that they want as soon as possible. Is that 
something different from just declaring it as a test site? Is it incon- 
sistent with declaring it as a test site? Is it a second purpose? How 
would you define that? 

Mr. Coyle. If the purpose of having a test site there is to give 
soldiers training, that would be a fine thing, I suppose. If the pur- 
pose is to learn about the effect of the very cold weather at Fort 
Greely, that would certainly be a worthwhile thing to do. But they 
do not plan to actually launch missiles from those silos for test pur- 
poses — the missiles are going to be launched from Kodiak or Kwaj- 
alein, as I understand it. Since they do not plan to launch any mis- 
siles from those five silos for test purposes, they will not play much 
of a test role. You can question whether or not the investment in 
five silos is needed to give them the experience working with cold 
weather. I think you can do that equally well with just one silo. 

Chairman Levin. Have you heard or read Mr. Wolfowitz’s testi- 
mony that it is their intention that they have the option as soon 
as possible to have a limited operational capability at Fort Greely? 

Mr. Coyle. Yes, sir, I have. 

Chairman Levin. Is that a different purpose from a test site? 

Mr. Coyle. Yes, sir, it is. 

Chairman Levin. Is that permitted under the ABM Treaty? 

Mr. Coyle. Under my understanding, it would not be. 

Chairman Levin. So this, then, comes down to a question that 
if a principal purpose is an operational capability as soon as pos- 
sible, which may, indeed, conflict with the ABM Treaty. Is that 
true? 

Mr. Coyle. Yes, sir, it would be a new deployment site. 

Chairman Levin. He did not quite say that. He said, to give us 
the option to do that as soon as possible, I do not want to put 
words in his mouth. That is what the compliance review group, I 
guess, will look at, as to what the purpose of that site is, but you 
said this morning that if they declared it as a test site, that is fine. 
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It may not be worth the money in terms of that additional value 
it gives them, but that that would be consistent with the treaty if 
they declare it as a test site. 

If they declare it as both a test site, but a site which would also 
give them the option as soon as possible to have a limited oper- 
ational capability, then what is your understanding of the treaty 
connection? 

Mr. Coyle. If the declaration were that this is a new operational 
site, that would be in conflict with the treaty. 

Chairman Levin. Now, Mr. Berger, do you have any comments 
on that in particular? 

Mr. Berger. I think it is very important, the line of questioning 
you are pursuing, because while we do not know that the plan of 
the administration is to — they are not going to violate the treaty. 
They have said that. But, of course, withdrawal is not inconsistent 
with violation, so the question is, is this test plan going to cross 
that line, and it seems to me in three respects there are questions 
that this committee needs answers to. 

The treaty says you cannot deploy an ABM system for defense 
of territory or its country, and not provide a base for such a system, 
so there is the first question of what is the nontest purpose of what 
is happening in Alaska. 

Second of all, while I agree with Mr. Coyle that if the PAC-3 test 
is against a short-range missile, that is not a violation. If the PAC- 
3 test is against a strategic missile, or if the Aegis cruiser is used 
in a test, in an ABM mode, those would be a violation. 

Now, it does not say that on the fact sheets, but Mr. Wolfowitz 
has told us that they are going to bump up against the treaty in 
February. That, it seems to me, leaves an important area for clari- 
fication. That is, is it the plan of this administration to engage in 
activities in this fiscal year which in fact will cross the line of the 
treaty? I think this committee and the American people have a 
right to know the answer to that question. 

Chairman Levin. Much of our three hearings are aimed at get- 
ting an answer to that question. As a matter of fact, I have asked 
the Secretary of Defense exactly that question in a letter to which 
we do not yet have a response, but that is a critical question, be- 
cause it is not just the administration which must make a judg- 
ment as to whether or not it wishes to abrogate the treaty, giving 
notice, of course. That is a part of the treaty, to give notice to pull 
out of the treaty, but nonetheless, it must make that judgment. 

Whether or not the value of these tests marginally give them 
anything, whether they want to do that or need to do this testing 
early, leaving themselves very little time to negotiate what they 
say they want to negotiate with the Russians, putting themselves 
in a time box which is very severe in terms of a new agreement, 
whether they want to do that, whether they need to do that, 
whether the marginal gain in terms of testing outweighs the loss 
of time which is necessary to negotiate, or might be necessary to 
negotiate particularly a whole new structure. Putting aside modi- 
fications to the ABM Treaty, that is a judgment which the adminis- 
tration must make in the first instance, whether or not to give no- 
tice of withdrawal, and whether or not what it is asking for in this 
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budget will, in fact, put them in a position where they are, through 
their testing program, conflicting with the treaty. 

However, we have a responsibility of whether to fund that after 
we figure out what they are doing. After they notify us what their 
intent is, we, as a Congress, have the responsibility to decide 
whether or not we are safer with such a withdrawal from the trea- 
ty, a unilateral withdrawal if that is what it takes. 

Now, Mr. Perle takes the position you ought to withdraw any- 
way. Your position is pretty clear. It is a radical proposal, as you 
have suggested and self-described it, but nonetheless it is very 
clear. Whether or not these tests bump up against the treaty is not 
relevant to you. You believe we ought to withdraw from the treaty 
as a relic of the Cold War in any event. 

By the way, I happen to agree with you, the Cold War is over, 
but that also means that we should deal with Russia on a different 
basis than we used to deal with the old Soviet Union, and you say 
you cannot imagine anybody sitting across the table from you in 
Russia who could possibly have any problem with these tests. I 
think we ought to be listening to what they are saying. 

Why is it that they are disturbed by these tests? I am not saying 
give them a veto. God knows, we are not going to do that. We are 
not going to give anyone a veto, but we sure as heck ought to con- 
sider, at least, what their reaction is, and whether or not, given 
what they tell us their reaction is going to be — whether we think 
it is logical or not, given what they tell us their reaction is going 
to be or may be, the same with the Chinese, whether we are more 
secure with or without pulling out of the treaty. I think that is the 
overarching question which we all have to address. 

My time is up. 

Senator Warner. 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I know we have 
kept our panel a little longer than we anticipated so I will be brief 
in hopes we can wrap up here. I think we’ve had a good session, 
a very good session. I’m going to try and ask two questions — one 
to you, Mr. Coyle, and one to each of our distinguished foreign-pol- 
icy experts in hopes that maybe some others who are trying to fol- 
low this debate can get a better grasp on it. 

I introduced you, or at least gave you my view, that you have a 
reputation for being pragmatic and objective, Mr. Coyle. I continue 
to believe that. Now, supposing there wasn’t an ABM Treaty right 
now and that it had expired this year. Would you advise the Presi- 
dent as to how to redesign the previous efforts by previous admin- 
istrations — not only Clinton — but Bush before it, and so forth. 
Would you advise them how to redesign the architecture of a mis- 
sile defense system to meet the threat of limited missile attack? 
Would you move out into space? Throughout the long time that I’ve 
been on this committee, 23 years, I’ve dealt with this issue, and 
time and time again I’ve put the question to people such as your- 
self: If there were no constraints of the ABM Treaty, would you do 
something differently? I’ve always believed that we could. If we had 
full authority to devise an architecture, particularly to defend 
against unlimited attack, we could utilize space, we could utilize 
mobility, we could utilize other aspects of our technology to move 
more swiftly with a greater likelihood of success perhaps at less 
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cost to the American people. My question is simply, if there were 
not the constraints of the treaty, would you be advising the Presi- 
dent to do something different today, not unlike the architecture 
that was laid out here with the direction of the BMDO, Lt. Gen. 
Kadish, here in the past week or two? 

Mr. Coyle. I believe I understand, Senator Warner. I understand 
the logic behind the layered defense. It does give you three bites 
at the apple. If you miss the missile in the boost phase, you have 
the mid-course and terminal phases left. I also believe that the 
United States could have the technology to do boost-phase defenses 
from ships, and under the ABM Treaty that would be a mobile sys- 
tem and mobile systems are not permitted. 

The technology for boost-phase defenses from ships is much far- 
ther ahead than the airborne laser or the space-based laser in my 
view. The space-based laser is too heavy to even be lifted into orbit 
by any boosters that the United States has and the airborne laser 
has a very long way to go in development also. But ship-based de- 
fenses for the boost phase, I think, could become practicable. It 
may take a decade; it may be many years away, but I think it could 
become practicable. 

Senator Warner. But had we not had the ABM Treaty, we may 
well have done the research, development, and testing on that abil- 
ity a decade ago and now be in a position where we could consider 
the deployment of such systems. My question to you is that there 
has been serious constraints by this treaty for decades and as a 
consequence we’ve labored along within the lawyers’ framework of 
what we can and cannot do. I’m asking you to put the treaty to one 
side. I’m not suggesting by this question that you just trash it and 
shred it and tear it up — phrases that have been used in this hear- 
ing, unfortunately — but simply that it didn’t exist. Or I might re- 
phrase it: Suppose there was the opportunity for this President to 
say I can go and set up amendments to the ABM Treaty that would 
enable us to do other things. Would you recommend that he do 
some other things now prohibited by ABM Treaty within the 
framework of a series of amendments? 

Mr. Coyle. Not for the foreseeable future. If the Navy wants to 
build higher velocity missiles for ships for boost-phase defenses, 
that’s something they can do at White Sands, as they do now when 
they do standard missile tests. So, there’s a lot of work that can 
be done on new missiles for Navy boost-phase defenses. If the Navy 
wants to build high-power X-band radars for ships that work on 
the seas, that’s something else they can do, but that’s not bumping 
up against the ABM Treaty either. I’m not trying to say that there 
isn’t any conceivable thing that might ever occur that couldn’t 
cause a problem with the ABM Treaty. Obviously, mobile defenses 
themselves are a problem with the ABM Treaty, but there is so 
much work that needs to be done, whether you talk about ship- 
based defenses or other defenses. 

Senator Warner. I understand it’s a lot of work, but somebody 
has to start at some point in time to explore other options, other 
architectures, than the one that we have prodigiously followed for 
decades in the United States, in my judgment. That’s the initiative 
that this President is taking and it raises legitimate debate as to 
whether or not those architectures come up against the ABM Trea- 
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ty. My question to you is could we not devise a framework of 
amendments to the treaty to accommodate the parameters of mov- 
ing out into such architectures that you and other experts indicate 
should be explored if we’re trying to pursue a defense against a 
limited attack. 

Mr. Coyle. Yes, sir. My answer would be, yes, I believe we could 
devise such amendments and there is plenty of time to do that. 

Senator Warner. Now, to both of our other experts here. Mr. 
Berger, I’ve followed very carefully in the years that you were Na- 
tional Security Advisor to President Clinton the efforts to negotiate 
amendments to the ABM Treaty. The record is clear, for whatever 
reason, you didn’t succeed, but I think you made an honest effort. 
I frankly think that the fact that our President had finally pointed 
out that there is a withdrawal clause and that he as President 
could at some point and time be forced to utilize that clause unless 
we can work out amendments to the treaty and/or a new frame- 
work might have been the tactic that is beginning to bring Presi- 
dent Putin, in my judgment, around to an open discussion with the 
President on the parameters of either amendments or a new frame- 
work. 

I’ll start with you, Mr. Perle, since you feel so strongly. I think 
the option to not try and keep the ABM Treaty in existence is not 
preferable. I still think a two-step process is a wise one. I say that 
because, again, I have had the responsibility either as chairman or 
ranking member to get a bill through for the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and that is a mighty train to drive through the floor of the 
Senate, and the appropriations likewise are difficult. I think it is 
extremely important that we do get an authorization bill this year, 
that it not be side-tracked by a continuing debate on this issue, and 
that we do, as a Congress, support our President in his initiatives 
with the funding and the authorization necessary for him to ex- 
plore a new architecture and at the same time continue his nego- 
tiations with Russia. So, that’s why I suggest a two-step process. 
But it seems to me it’s in President Putin’s interest to pursue that 
two-step process for the following reason. I’m beginning to admire 
him even though, incidentally, gentlemen, he has not yet met one 
single member of Congress and that puzzles me. I was with the 
first delegation that met Mr. Gorbachev led by Robert Byrd and the 
second delegation to meet Mr. Yeltsin led by Robert Dole. But any- 
way, Mr. Gephardt, who had considerable standing in this Con- 
gress, was not able to meet President Putin a few weeks ago, nor 
has anyone else. But in any event, I think he’s an interesting man 
and he is trying to do his best with a country that is suffering eco- 
nomically and suffering in many other ways. It would be devastat- 
ing, not only from a military standpoint but from an image stand- 
point, for the United States to withdraw from a treaty to which he 
attaches so much significance. I have to believe that our President, 
in pointing that out has done it properly thus far and that gives 
considerable leverage to these options whereby we can devise a 
framework of changes to the treaty to enable us to pursue such ar- 
chitecture as he and his advisors deem necessary. Do you share 
that view, Mr. Perle? 

Mr. Perle. Yes, I think on serious reflection, the treaty does 
nothing to enhance President Putin’s security and he would be 
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well-advised to work with us in getting it behind us because it also 
puts the Cold War behind us. 

Could I just add, Senator, the question you asked at the end, of 
course, prompts the reflection that if the ABM Treaty didn’t exist 
today, would anyone propose that the United States and Russia ne- 
gotiate anything that looked like the ABM Treaty? Of course, the 
answer is, nobody would propose that. So, we’re dealing with a leg- 
acy. We’re dealing with an historical legacy. Second, because we 
have spent a great deal of time in the latter part of this hearing 
on the question of testing and where the program is today and 
where it might go, we have tied our hands from 1972 until the 
present. 

People who might have had ideas about approaches to missile de- 
fense that were outside the treaty were unable to do anything ef- 
fective with those ideas. Companies that might have had scientists 
within them who had ideas knew that they couldn’t get funded to 
produce programs that would violate the ABM Treaty. There was 
just an exchange with Senator Nelson about a ship-based system. 
You can take a narrow legal perspective and say, well, you could 
do research for years before you encounter the limitations of the 
treaty but I don’t believe anyone is going to make a significant in- 
vestment in a system that violates the terms of the treaty until the 
treaty is clarified one way or another. So, we’re not going to build 
a sea-based system until the treaty obstacle to a sea-based system 
has been eliminated, and we are not going to look at the other new 
architecture that you are talking about until the treaty issue is re- 
solved. It prevents us from applying our minds and our talent, our 
scientific talent, from solving technical problems. So, it isn’t a ques- 
tion of how much can you do before you bump up against the trea- 
ty. No one invests in a business that is prohibited by regulation 
from operating and no one’s going to invest in new approaches to 
missile defense until the treaty is clarified, and by clarified, I mean 
the obstacles within it are removed. So, if we want to put our tech- 
nical genius to work, we have to deal with the treaty now and not 
pretend we can get started now and only deal with the treaty when 
we bump up against it, as we have heard today. 

Senator Warner. Mr. Berger, I commend your efforts to try and 
negotiate changes to the treaty. Let’s talk about whether or not it 
would be in Russia’s interest, quite apart from ours and their mili- 
tary considerations, to be faced with the fact that the United 
States, an acknowledged superpower, would withdraw from that in- 
strument. It really relegates Russia to a second-class status, which 
we do not wish to do. We do not wish to embarrass that country 
and our President has said that many times. They’re not our 
enemy. We have a number of programs with Russia today to help 
them in different ways, particularly with the struggle to prevent 
the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. So, I think there 
is much at stake here, but you never put on the table that we 
might have to withdraw. I think this President has, and I think it’s 
been to his benefit. 

Mr. Berger. Senator, first all, I think we can’t rule out that pos- 
sibility. I do think that it will, if we do it, as I said several times 
here, preemptively walk into the room, and say, sometime in the 
next several months, this is where we are going to be. 
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Senator Warner. Yesterday Mr. Wolfowitz said in response to 
questions from me that there would be consultations with Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Berger. As you’ve said to me many times Senator, there are 
consultations and there are consultations when the shoe is on the 
other foot. But I would say that we should be exploring other tech- 
nologies and I’ve made the argument to President Putin, for exam- 
ple, that sea-based, boost-phase defense is something that may be 
very much in their interest. In fact, he has spoken favorably about 
boost-phase defense. So, I don’t believe that it is inconceivable at 
all that we could work out a new arrangement. What I think would 
be very damaging in the context of the end of the Cold War, as Mr. 
Perle has talked about, is to say we’re withdrawing. We’re not 
going to tell you what this new strategic framework is. We have 
no amendments on the table. We’ve not put one on the table with 
respect to the ABM Treaty. First, we want to withdraw, and then 
we’ll sit down and talk about what comes next. I don’t think that’s 
an effective way to get a strategy framework, a new strategic 
framework that President Bush seeks. 

Senator Warner. I thank all the witnesses. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Mr. Chairman and Senator Warner, I really 
don’t believe that if we had to withdraw from this treaty we would 
be relegating them to second-class status. I just don’t believe that. 
I think what we need to be doing is moving to a higher period of 
relationship between the two countries. I spent 2 weeks there in 
1993 visiting with the Russian people and they are wonderful, tal- 
ented people. I think somehow we can develop a new, positive rela- 
tionship, not focusing on a relic of the old Cold War. One of the 
things that I would want to note here is in the ABM Treaty itself. 
Article 1 says each party undertakes not to deploy an ABM system 
for defense of its territory. Then, I think it is healthy that we begin 
to make clear what it prohibited explicitly in it. In Article V it says 
each party undertakes not to develop tests or deploy ABM systems 
or components which are sea-based, air-based, space-based, or mo- 
bile land-based. Now, Secretary Wolfowitz has indicated that he be- 
lieves, and it certainly makes sense to me, that we need a layered, 
comprehensive system, one system of defense against missile at- 
tack, that many of the component parts could serve all of our sys- 
tem. Wouldn’t you agree, Mr. Coyle, that we would be constrained 
in developing that kind of system under this treaty? 

Mr. Coyle. Eventually, yes. 

Senator Sessions. You say eventually. Let me ask about an addi- 
tional word in Article 5. Article 1 says we will not deploy a system. 
Article 5 says we will not develop, test, or deploy a sea-based, air- 
based, or mobile system. Doesn’t that go further? Doesn’t that even, 
perhaps, prohibit research? 

Mr. Coyle. No, it doesn’t, sir. I certainly was not a negotiator 
of the treaty, so I can’t speak first-hand about this but I’ve talked 
to people who were involved in the negotiations first-hand. They 
point out that the ABM Treaty permits both countries to have a 
missile defense system, not a missile defense system of its entire 
territory but a missile defense such as we deployed briefly in North 
Dakota and the Russians around Moscow. It was understood under 
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the negotiations that both countries would — we have decided not to 
keep the system that we deployed — but if both countries wanted to 
keep that kind of a missile defense system, it was understood that 
they would need to continue to develop and improve and test that 
system. So testing a missile defense system was expected to take 
place. 

Senator Sessions. What about a sea-based, air-based, or space- 
based system that seems to be pretty explicit. I’m sure they argued 
over every word. Now, Mr. Perle, were you there or do you have 
an opinion on that? 

Mr. Perle. I do. I was very much involved in the hearings that 
examined that treaty, and the simple answer is, we cannot test a 
space-based, a sea-based, or a land mobile-based system, period. 
We can’t do it. Now, you can try to find ways around it by testing 
components that do not in and of themselves constitute elements 
of a system, and the question you have to ask is whether a furtive 
approach of that kind can ever be made to work and can ever be 
the basis on which we’re prepared to commit serious resources to 
a development program. I don’t think we can and don’t think we 
should. I think it’s very misleading when Mr. Coyle says “eventu- 
ally,” because you don’t start developing a system you know you 
cannot deploy under the terms of the treaty. So eventually is today. 

Mr. Berger. Senator, I don’t want to impose on your time but 
could I just say something? First of all, we have been working on 
a system for the last 5 years. The land-based mid-course system 
which is prohibited by the treaty and which would require either 
amendment to the treaty or withdrawal from the treaty and we’ve 
spent billions of dollars doing it. So, of course, you can do that. Sec- 
ond of all 

Senator Session. Wait a minute. Let me get that straight. You’re 
saying that we are now in violation of the treaty? 

Mr. Berger. No, I’m saying that we have been developing and 
testing a land-based limited mid-course system consistent with the 
treaty and that we can’t deploy it unless there’s a change in the 
treaty or we withdraw. So, it defies the kind of economic-business 
model that Mr. Perle was talking about. Second of all, we can re- 
search the other technologies, and I think again Mr. Coyle has said 
that there’s a lot of work we can do before we bump up against the 
treaty to give ourselves time to go to the Russians and say, let’s 
talk about a sea-based system. 

Senator Sessions. But the treaty says we can’t develop. Where 
it says develop, test, or deploy, presumably that is an upward trend 
test. We know what test means. Develop it seems to me to mean 
no serious research. 

Mr. Berger. No, it does not, sir. The research is specifically per- 
mitted on sea-based and on other systems. We are doing research 
on sea-based systems and as I understand Mr. Coyle, if I read his 
remarks, there’s a lot more research we need to do. If we went to 
the stage that we had to test, that would require a modification of 
the treaty, but that’s not February or March. 

Mr. Perle. I think there is a potential for some real misunder- 
standing in these statements. It is true that the previous adminis- 
tration did work on a system which, if deployed in certain loca- 
tions, would require an amendment to the treaty. 
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Mr. Berger. We assumed it would. 

Mr. Perle. It was a land-based system and they essentially 
made a bet. I don’t think they were ever serious about this, to be 
blunt. But if you give them the benefit of the doubt and assume 
they were serious about it, if they had another 16 years maybe 
they would have gotten around to deploying something, but they 
assumed that they would be able to go to the Russians and say, 
look, we’re going to have 100 interceptors, which we’re entitled to 
have. Under the treaty, we could have those at ground force. How 
about letting us have them someplace else. That was the extent to 
which they ran into the treaty and I believe they selected that pro- 
gram because there was such a modest modification to the treaty 
that they assumed the Russians would readily agree to that. 

Mr. Berger. Excuse me, I’m sorry. We have gone 3 hours and 
15 minutes without getting gratuitous. I guess that must be the 
limit. We selected that system because BMDO and the Pentagon 
said that that was the fastest, most affordable, most mature sys- 
tem to get to a system that would be effective against the threat 
we faced which was the rogue state threat, and I don’t think we 
should get into motivations, Mr. Perle. 

Mr. Perle. Set the motivations aside. When you get to any sort 
of ambitious system like a sea-based system, a space-based system, 
or a mobile system, you cannot do what Sandy Berger suggested 
could be done in the other case where the only change to the treaty 
would have been permission to deploy 100 interceptors in one loca- 
tion rather than another location and that was a trivial change in 
the whole program over many years and not just this administra- 
tion. It was true under the Bush administration as well. The whole 
program of ballistic missile defense has been conducted within the 
suffocating constraints of the ABM Treaty, which as you rightly ob- 
serve, begins by saying neither side will protect its national terri- 
tory. That is the treaty we’re talking about. That is the artifact of 
the Cold War and we can talk all week about how to work around, 
how to amend, how to revise, how to negotiate. At the end of the 
day, you’re talking about taking a treaty that prohibits defense and 
revising it so that it permits defense. The straightforward, honest 
approach is to say the treaty no longer serves our security inter- 
ests, and go on to negotiate something entirely different with the 
Russians, which is a security arrangement for the future. 

Senator Sessions. I think that is precisely correct and I think 
that is what Condoleezza Rice and the President have concluded. 
I would just mention in Article 6, I read that as a clear prohibition 
of theater missile defense if it any way could be utilized to knock 
down incoming ballistic missiles. It prohibits capabilities to counter 
strategic ballistic missiles or their elements in flight trajectory and 
not to test these missiles in the ABM mode. Then it goes on to say, 
in subparagraph b, we commit not to deploy in the future radars 
for early warning of strategic ballistic attack except at locations 
along the periphery of our national territory. So, wouldn’t that com- 
plicate both our desire to integrate in a layered approach theater 
missile defense and our radar systems that might be necessary? 
Wouldn’t we be running into the treaty on those two issues also? 
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Mr. Berger. Senator, I’m sure Mr. Perle would have a slightly 
different take on this but all of the theater missile systems can pro- 
ceed unencumbered. Our understanding with the Russians 

Senator Sessions. But not in an ABM mode. 

Mr. Berger. Not in an ABM mode. That is correct. We have an 
understanding with the Russians. If they’re tested against a mis- 
sile that is proceeding at more than 5 kilometers per second or has 
a range of more than 3,500 kilometers, that’s a ballistic missile. 
That’s the demarcation between theater missile defense and ABM 
and I think all of our TMD programs are proceeding unencumbered 
by the treaty. I think the one concern I have about the new ap- 
proach is whether we lose focus on getting the TMD systems done, 
up, and ready as Mr. Coyle has said, and getting to the end zone 
on a deployable system that can deal with missile threats rather 
than running all over the field trying to discover what is possible 
to do before focusing on what we need to do. 

Mr. Perle. Senator, could I comment on that? The reference 
from Mr. Berger was to a proposed understanding with the Rus- 
sians on the line of demarcation between permitted and prohibited 
test of systems that are in fact theater defense systems. The ad- 
ministration proposed but has never submitted to the Senate as an 
amendment to the treaty, a proposal that we limit the speed of an 
interceptor, not to 5 kilometers, but to 3 kilometers. That unfortu- 
nately is too slow for an effective theater defense. It was a terrible 
mistake to propose that, in my view, but happily, it has no legal 
status and the new administration is free to proceed in any way 
it wishes with respect to this. 

Let me tell you what the difference is between 3 kilometers a 
second and 5 kilometers a second. At 3 kilometers a second, a sea- 
based system, theater system, if we deployed it off the coast of 
Italy, say in the vicinity of the waters of Rome, could defend our 
forces in the field in central Italy. Roughly, I think it’s 70 or 80 
kilometers either side of Rome, at 5 kilometers per second, that 
same system, other things being equal, could defend most of west- 
ern Europe. So, the last administration, in an effort which I 
thought at the time was unnecessary, in an effort to strengthen the 
ABM Treaty to which it remained committed until it’s last day in 
office, we all understand that, in an effort to strengthen that trea- 
ty, burdened our theater missile defense programs with technical 
and physical restrictions that make it very difficult to justify them. 
That’s the simple truth, and one of the first things we should do 
is say to the Russians, we no longer think that 3 kilometers per 
second is an appropriate limitation and therefore we intend to ex- 
plore sea-based systems at accelerations higher than that because 
that will give us the potential for a serious defense that can be of 
significant use to our troops in the field and to our allies. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you very much. 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Senator Sessions. Just for what it’s 
worth, Lt. Gen. Lester Lyles, who was the previous head of the 
Ballistic Missile Defense Organization, said the following in re- 
sponse to a question from Senator Robb in 1998: Senator Robb 
asked “If you did not have an ABM Treaty, are there things you 
be doing or could be doing less expensively now?” Lt. Gen. Lyles 
said “In all honesty, Senator Robb, there’s nothing that we would 
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be doing differently. General Ralston has said there is nothing 
today in the Antiballistic Missile Treaty that is constraining what 
we are doing in our national defense program or our theater mis- 
sile defense program.” Now, will we at some point bump up against 
an ABM Treaty, a program, a National Missile Defense Program? 
The answer is yes. As a matter of fact, the one that was proposed 
by President Clinton and if deployed would have bumped up 
against the treaty, put money in there to develop it, and indeed 
again on the deployment of it subject to those four conditions which 
Mr. Berger has laid out for us today. 

But what we’re facing now is a very different question. Everyone 
points out that the Cold War is over. It seems to me that that is 
a given. The Cold War is over. We’re grateful for it. Now the ques- 
tion is how do we get from an old structure to a new structure. 
What you’re suggesting, Mr. Perle, we just simply destroy the old 
structure. Just simply say it’s over. We’re pulling out of the ABM 
Treaty which was the keystone to the old structure. Just yank out 
that keystone, the arch collapses, and now let’s build a new arch. 
I don’t think that’s any way to treat someone who takes a treaty 
as seriously as the Russians take this treaty. I happen to fully 
agree with what Senator Warner said when he said it would be 
devastating for us to withdraw from a treaty to which President 
Putin places such great importance. That is not something we 
should do very readily. We should be exhausting, it seems to me, 
the possibilities of negotiating a new structure before we reach that 
conclusion. Does that mean we’ll never reach that conclusion? No. 
We could reach that conclusion, but if you’re serious about the Cold 
War being over and if you’re serious about really renegotiating 
with Russia, you don’t put a deadline of months on those negotia- 
tions and say then we’re pulling out of a treaty which has been so 
important if we don’t succeed within that period of months. Now, 
what gets me is that we’ve taken that position for a relatively 
small gain. In terms of testing, I think what Mr. Coyle has told us 
is that the testing advantages of what is being proposed for Fort 
Greely, first of all, could be achieved as I understand what he said 
at Kodiak, is that correct? 

Mr. Coyle. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Number 2, those testing advantages wherever 
they take place are marginal gains, what you could do with one silo 
are small testing gains in terms of the whole scheme of things. Is 
that a fair statement, Mr. Coyle? 

Mr. Coyle. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. All right, so that if there’s an advantage to ne- 
gotiating a new structure, and it seems to me there surely is if 
we’re serious that the Cold War is over and that we no longer treat 
Russia as an adversary. If we’re really serious about that and real- 
ly want to understand why is it that they would like a new struc- 
ture in place before the old one is destroyed, why is that important 
to them? If we really want to negotiate something new with them, 
then we don’t put down the ultimatum of months, particularly 
when the advantage from a testing perspective can be gained some- 
where else. 

Now, with respect to Kodiak. Assuming you want the advan- 
tages, which are very costly but nonetheless, if you want those test- 
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ing advantages, you can do them somewhere else and you can do 
them without bumping up against the ABM Treaty or conflicting 
with the ABM Treaty the way it was phrased last Wednesday. You 
can do it without conflicting with the ABM Treaty. What conflicts 
with the ABM Treaty, and I want to be real clear on this, Mr. 
Coyle, is not what they are proposing in terms of test. As I under- 
stand it, if they declare that as part of a test bed, that does not 
conflict with the ABM Treaty whether it’s in Fort Greeley or 
whether it’s at Kodiak. Is that correct? 

Mr. Coyle. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. What is the problem and what does bump up 
against the ABM Treaty, isn’t that robust additional testing? But 
if they declare or if it is their intent that that development be in 
addition to a test site a rudimentary operational capability, that is 
where the conflict comes in. So I want to ask Mr. Coyle this ques- 
tion about that rudimentary operational capability. I want you to 
judge for us the operational capability of that system, that test bed 
at Fort Greeley. Would you expect it to be effective in shooting 
down an operational long-range missile? 

Mr. Coyle. If it only had five interceptors and if it didn’t have 
the capability to deal with decoys and countermeasures which so 
far we haven’t demonstrated any capability to handle, it would not 
be effective. 

Chairman Levin. Then it seems to me that we all have to weigh 
whether or not it is advantageous to enter into a new relationship 
with Russia, to try to negotiate that new relationship. But whether 
or not in order to get an operational capability at Fort Greely, 
which we’ve just heard is described because it doesn’t have those 
capabilities that Mr. Coyle described, which would be ineffective. In 
the rush to gain an ineffective capability, we constrain ourselves to 
months of negotiations with a country for whom this treaty is a 
very serious matter, has been a keystone in that arch, that struc- 
ture. As a matter of fact, it has been for us too as well. Secretary 
Baker even said that, by the way, after the collapse of the Soviet 
Union. 

So, we have a treaty which has been a keystone in an arch of 
a security arrangement, the removal of which would cause great 
problems for someone who is no longer an enemy, doing that for 
no testing advantage because we can declare that as a test site and 
do all the testing we want, assuming it’s worth the money. We can 
do all the testing we want there to gain an ineffective rudimentary 
operational capability, whether or not doing that makes us more or 
less secure. That’s what it comes down to. It’s a very significant 
issue that everyone’s grappling with. People reach different conclu- 
sions on it, but we all start with the same goal, I hope, and that 
is to make America more secure by that kind of an action. That’s 
the only question. Are we more or less secure? Would our doing 
that unilaterally, would saying we’re pulling out of this treaty, it 
no longer serves a purpose in our mind, goodbye, sayonara to that 
kind of a security arrangement. If we do that unilaterally, will we 
be precipitating a reaction in Russia and China, particularly which 
maybe from your perspective, Mr. Perle, isn’t the way they should 
react. You can’t understand why they would react that way. But if 
they in fact would react that way because they feel less secure by 
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our unilateral action and because of the response that they would 
take to make themselves secure even though Richard Perle doesn’t 
understand it, whether or not that reaction will leave us and the 
world less secure. It is a major issue. 

I would hope that the President would consult not just with our 
allies and with the Russians and with Congress but with the best 
minds that he can find of all different persuasions on this issue be- 
fore he makes this judgment because it is a judgment which would 
have huge implications for the future. We all agree that North 
Korea is trying to achieve a capability that we do not want them 
to have. We would like to have a defense against it, if we could do 
it without creating a greater threat to ourselves. At least, I’ll say 
that that’s where I’m at. I’d love to have a defense against a North 
Korean missile if I could have it operationally effective and take 
away whatever leverage that it gets them. But I don’t, in that proc- 
ess, want to create a greater danger to ourselves, and we have to 
weigh all those dangers. That’s the broader picture which Mr. 
Berger talked about as he opened up this discussion today. 

It’s been a long morning for all of you and I would like to ask 
Mr. Coyle, for the record, to do the following. I don’t know that we 
went into great detail on those three pages which Secretary 
Wolfowitz gave to us. I gather you did not see those until today. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Coyle. In exactly the form they’re in, no. But I had read 
about them in other ways. 

Chairman Levin. I would like you to take a look at them in the 
exact form in which we received them and made them part of the 
record, and to then analyze for us how they might bump against 
or conflict with the ABM Treaty, in your judgment. I would offer 
to each of our other witnesses an opportunity to comment on the 
same question if you wish and with that we will bring this hearing 
to a close. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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THE MISSILE DEFENSE SYSTEM TEST BED 


Plans and Purpose 

• Test Bed. as a Whole Allows overall system performance testing to occur using more 
realistic threat trajectories and allowing more complex engagement scenarios. 


• Construction at Fort Greely, AK (5 silos) will be in the spring or early summer next year. 
Once complete, the five silos will allow tests of operational command and control, 
communications, and the capability of the long haul communications network; rehearsal 
of maintenance and upkeep processes; and assessment of the adverse effects of Arctic 
conditions at a potential operational site. 

• The two Kodiak, AK launcher silos to be constructed in the spring/summeT of 2003 will 
allow higher closing velocities, more realistic test geometries, and multiple 
engagements. 


• Radars . At least three large phased-array radars will be part of the Missile Defense System 
Test Bed; Cobra Dane (Shemya, AK), Beale, CA, and a new X-Band in the mid-Pacific. 

• Cobra Dane currently collects data on ballistic missile launches from Russia and also has 
the mission of early warning and space track. An upgraded Cobra Dane radar will 
provide enhanced early warning and may have some .ABM radar capability. 

• Initial upgrades are software modifications like those ongoing for the Beale, CA 
early warning radar. No changes to the radar’s hardware are currently planned. 

• Boeing is investigating what additional upgrades to Cobra Dane might be 
appropriate, and when. Possibilities range from mere software upgrades to 
significant physical modifications. We will know our options this fall. 

• In any operational system, we anticipate that the X-Band radar at Shemya would be 
required to provide needed discrimination, even with all possible upgrades to Cobra 
Dane. 

• Beale software modifications will not raise ABM Treaty issues before FY04. 

• Current plans contemplate constructing an X-Band radar in the mid-Pacific in FY06, 

* In-Flight Interceptor Communications Systems (IFICS) to be constructed next 
spring/summer may raise ABM Treaty issues depending on whether they are determined to 
be subcomponents of an ABM radar. 
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AEGIS SPY-1 TRACKING A STRATEGIC BALLISTIC MISSILE 


Plans and Purpose 

• Plans to use an AEGIS SPY-1 radar to track long-range ballistic missiles are 
currently under development and are only at a preliminary stage. 

• The most likely near-term scenario is for an unmodified AEGIS SPY- 1 radar to track 
an outgoing' target immediately after its launch from Vandenberg Air Force Base 
during an ABM intercept attempt at Kwajalein Missile Range. 

• This test would provide initial data for assessing the basic capability of the AEGIS 
SPY-1 radar to track long-range targets that will assist in formulating AEGIS 
development options. 

• The AEGIS SPY-1 radar may be connected to the test’s command, control and 
data communications backbone. 

• The SPY- 1 radar, however, would likely not contribute to the data used to 
complete the intercept (i.e., it will not help guide the interceptor). 


» Future (and currently unprogrammed) plans might include an AEGIS SPY-1 radar: 

• Collecting intercept data at the ABM test range during ABM testing. 

• Providing real-time data to the U.S. strategic early warning system. 

• Providing data to assist an Integrated Flight Test intercept attempt. 

■ The AEGIS SPY- 1 radar might also participate in testing at the Missile Defense 
System Test Bed using targets with various ranges and velocities. 

• We eventually expect to integrate a modified, more'capable version of the AEGIS 
SPY-1 radar into tests of our boost and ascent phase elements. 


SYSTEMS INTEGRATION TEST II (SIT II) COMBINING DATA 
FROM ABM AND NON-ABM RADARS 


Plans and Purpose 

• We will conduct a short-range missile defense test beginning next February. 

• Three targets will be tracked by two AEGIS SPY-1 radars, a Patriot PAC-3 radar 
and the THAAJD UOES radar. • 

• An ABM radar located at Kwajalein Missile Range will also track each target, but 
will not communicate with any of the other radars. 

• During the flight test of at least one target missile, a patriot PAC-3 missile system 
will attempt an intercept. 

■ The ABM radar will obtain data supporting all U.S. TMD programs. This is critical 
information as to how both our interceptor and the threat targets behave, as well as 
unique information measuring the lethality of the intercepts. Using the .ABM radar 
will significantly improve the quality of the information gained from the test. 
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CENTER FOR DEFENSE INFORMATlOf 
1779 Massachusetts Ave, NW • Washington, DC 20036-210*; 


September 6, 2001 


The Honorable Carl Levin 
Chairman 

Senate Committee on Armed Services 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Mr, Chairman; 

On July 19, 2001, the Senate Committee on Armed Services held a hearing on ballistic missile 
defense policies and programs, in review of the Defense Authorization request for Fiscal Year 
2002. During that hearing you requested that I examine test plans proposed by the 
Administration, analyze how each of those plans might bump up against or conflict with the 
Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty, and provide my analysis to the Committee to become part 
of the hearing record. 1 This letter responds to your request. 

The specific test plans in question are described briefly in three pages attached to the Prepared 
Statement by Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz for a Senate Armed Services 
Committee hearing on Ballistic Missile Defense held on July 17, 2001 . In particular, those three 
pages described four sets of test plans: 

1. Construction of five interceptor missile silos at Fort Greely, Alaska, and two launcher silos at 
Kodiak, Alaska. 

2. Upgrade of the Cobra Dane radar at Shemya, Alaska, upgrade of the early warning radar at 
Beale AFB, and construction of a new X-Band radar in the mid-Pacific. 

3. Plans to use an AEGIS SPY-1 to track a strategic ballistic missile. 

4. Plans tp conduct a Systems Integration Test (SIT II) combining data from ABM and non- 
ABM radars. 

Each of these proposals is discussed below: 

Construction of missile launchers at Fort Greely and Kodiak: 

While serving as Director, Operational Test and Evaluation in the Pentagon, I recommended that 
the National Missile Defense (NMD) Program Office take steps to improve the operational 
realism of its testing. One of the recommendations I made was that target launches be fired from 
Kodiak towards Kwajalein in order to achieve more realistic viewing distances with the Early 


See official transcript, bottom of page 137, lines 15 to 25. 
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Warning Radar at Beale AFB near Sacramento, and also to achieve more realistic engagement 
geometries in flight intercept tests with an interceptor launched from Kwajalein. It appears that 
the Ballistic Missile Defense Organization (BMDO) and the NMD Program Office are acting on 
this recommendation, and I support the establishment of a test capability at Kodiak for this 
purpose. 

Other parts of the Administration’s proposed test bed are more problematic. 

As part of the Missile Defense System Test Bed, the Administration also has proposed to 
construct a missile field at Fort Greely, with five missile silos capable of launching Ground- 
Based Midcourse interceptor missiles. 

Fort Greely is the site where the U.S. Army has maintained its Cold Regions Test Center. It gets 
very cold at Fort Greely, and it is an ideal spot for realistic cold weather testing. If NMD 
interceptors and command, control, and communications systems are to be deployed at Fort 
Greely, one would certainly want to understand the effects of cold weather. However, a single 
missile silo would suffice for that purpose. 

Also, it is questionable whether test interceptors would be fired from Fort Greely, since the first 
stage and other debris from such test missiles could fall on populated areas. An advantage of the 
Kodiak test site, whether launching targets towards Kwajalein or launching test interceptors, is 
its proximity to open ocean. In any case, test interceptors would not be fired from Fort Greely 
early in the research and development program. For safety reasons, it would be prudent to keep 
such launches to a minimum, and conduct them after many other more fundamental questions 
have been answered in developmental and operational testing. 

Part of the operational concept for Ground-Based Midcourse missile defense is to fire four or 
five interceptors, if necessary, to bring down one incoming enemy missile. At some point, it 
would be necessary to test such salvo launches in realistic conditions; however, such tests would 
come after the research and development phase was much farther along, and after the capabilities 
of individual interceptors were better understood. 

Therefore, the necessity to construct five missile silos at Fort Greely for test purposes is certainly 
premature. For many years a single silo would suffice. 

If five interceptor missile launch silos were constructed at Fort Greely, and if the purpose of 
those launchers was to establish a rudimentary operational capability to defend the United States 
against ICBM attacks, then that missile field could conflict with the ABM treaty. However, the 
Department of Defense has not demonstrated realistic operational capability with individual 
missiles, let alone with five fired in salvo. Also, the research program to demonstrate the ability 
to deal with countermeasures and decoys will require many years of development. Russia may 
regard five missile silos at Fort Greely as a violation of the ABM treaty if those silos and 
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associated command, control, and communications equipment were not actually used for testing 
and since it is questionable how soon, or when, test interceptors might be fired from Fort Greely. 

Upgrade of the Cobra Dane radar at Shemya: 

The Administration proposes to upgrade the existing Cobra Dane radar at Shemya. However, 
this is a fixed radar and cannot see test launches from Kodiak, from Vandenberg AFB in 
California, or from Kwajalein. The Cobra Dane radar is pointed in the opposite direction 
towards the Kamchatka Peninsula. 

Thus, the main purpose of upgrading the Cobra Dane radar would appear to be to establish an 
improved operational capability to detect ICBM launches from North Korea, Russia, or China. 
Accordingly, under the ABM treaty, Russia might object to the proposed upgrade of the Cobra 
Dane radar as a test facility since it cannot see U.S. flight tests from Alaska, California or 
Kwajalein. 

The Cobra Dane radar could see air-launched targets or targets launched from the Bering Sea, 
but the launch platforms would need to be close to Russian or Chinese territory, and even then 
the target trajectories would be short-range and unrealistic. With cooperation from Russia or 
China, targets could be launched from within their territory towards Shemya with longer, more 
realistic trajectories that fell within the field of view of the Cobra Dane radar, but this 
cooperation would be such a remarkable development it could call into question the need for 
National Missile Defense. 

Since an upgraded Cobra Dane radar cannot observe U.S. test launches from Alaska, California 
or Kwajalein, and the prospect of U.S. test launches within its field of view is questionable, the 
upgrade likely would prompt objections from Russia under the ABM treaty. 

The proposed upgrade of the early warning radar at Beale AFB and the construction of a new X- 
band radar in the mid-Pacific, if justified and used for testing, would be permissible under the 
ABM treaty if they were declared as new ABM test sites. 

AEGIS SPY-1 tracking a strategic ballistic missile: 

This test would not be consistent with the ABM treaty, since it would be an attempt to operate a 
theater missile defense radar “in an ABM mode.” However, this test would be very preliminary, 
and would not involve an attempted intercept. The SM-3 missile isn't fast enough to do NMD- 
class boost phase intercepts, in any case. 

The Navy Theater Wide program has been slipping because of difficulties with the missile divert 
attitude control system. The intended schedule just for the theater mission, and the first Navy 
Theater-Wide ALI (Aegis LEAP Intercept) intercept attempt, has slipped six months or more. 
NMD boost-phase intercept attempts are still years away because the SM-3 isn’t fast enough, and 
because the kill vehicle is a LEAP (Lightweight Exo-atmospheric Projectile) design. Because it 
is lightweight, it will need to be tested to show it can handle the accelerations needed for boost- 
phase intercepts, and be lethal to an NMD target if it hits the target. 
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Thus, the proposed AEGIS SPY-1 tracking test is a test that could be said to bump up against the 
ABM treaty, but which would do so long before other more stressing aspects of Navy boost- 
phase technology would be far enough along to justify it. However, in recent public statements, 
Russia has indicated flexibility with respect to preliminary U.S. test efforts. 


System Integration Test combining data from ABM and non-ABM radars: 

In this proposed short-range missile defense test, three targets would be tracked by two AEGIS 
SPY-1 radars, a Patriot PAC-3 radar and a Theater High Altitude Area Defense (THAAD) radar. 
The Administration has not said what those targets would be. If all three were short-range 
targets, this test would not conflict with the ABM treaty. The ABM treaty permits theater 
missile defense. However, if one or more of the targets were an ICBM target, then (as in the 
AEGIS SPY-1 test above) this would be an attempt to operate theater missile defense radars in 
an “ABM mode.” Also, as above, this test would not involve an intercept attempt with PAC-3 or 
THAAD since, like Navy Theater-wide, these systems do not have the capability to perform 
NMD boost-phase missions. 

The attachment to Secretary Wolfowitz’s prepared statement indicates that in this test an ABM 
radar located at Kwajalein also would track these targets, but not communicate with any of the 
other radars. The ABM treaty does not prohibit the use of an ABM radar in isolation to track 
theater targets, and the Kwajalein radars are already being used to track ICBM targets in other 
tests in full compliance with the treaty. 

Thus, this fourth proposed test may muddy the water somewhat with respect to the ABM treaty, 
but does not in and of itself, represent a significant challenge to the treaty. 

As the Administration’s plans develop, further details may emerge about these or other proposed 
missile defense tests. If I can be of assistance in reviewing these future test plans, please do not 
hesitate to have your staff contact me. 


Sincerely, 



Philip E. Coyle, III 
Senior Advisor 


cc: The Honorable John W. Warner 


Chairman Levin. We will stand adjourned. Thank you. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator E. Benjamin Nelson 

1. Senator Ben Nelson. Mr. Perle, in his testimony, Philip Coyle said that a mis- 
sile defense system is a matter of cost and workability. Isn’t he right? 

[The information was not provided in time for printing of this hearing. When re- 
ceived, it will be retained in committee files.] 

2. Senator Ben Nelson. Mr. Perle, Secretary Rumsfeld said missile defense is a 
“scarecrow” which would serve as a deterrent to potential aggressors. Deputy Sec- 
retary Wolfowitz has said missile defense is not a scarecrow. Who is right? 

[The information was not provided in time for printing of this hearing. When re- 
ceived, it will be retained in committee files.] 

3. Senator Ben Nelson. Mr. Perle, how workable does a missile defense system 
have to be to be an effective deterrent? 
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[The information was not provided in time for printing of this hearing. When re- 
ceived, it will be retained in committee files.] 

4. Senator Ben Nelson. Mr. Perle, how would you advise the Secretary and Presi- 
dent to prioritize their financial resources in terms of the potential threat of a rogue 
states launching a missile at the U.S. and our allies versus the threat of weapons 
of mass destruction? 

[The information was not provided in time for printing of this hearing. When re- 
ceived, it will be retained in committee files.] 

5. Senator Ben Nelson. Mr. Perle, shouldn’t we continue to pursue development 
of a national missile defense system first before pushing toward deployment of a 
system still being tested? If the threat level increased, I have no doubt that we 
would be able to speed up our development phase as was the case during the Gulf 
War with the Patriot system. 

[The information was not provided in time for printing of this hearing. When re- 
ceived, it will be retained in committee files.] 

6. Senator Ben Nelson. Mr. Perle, at what point would you recommend we move 
to deployment of a land-based missile defense system? 

[The information was not provided in time for printing of this hearing. When re- 
ceived, it will be retained in committee files.] 


Questions Submitted by Senator Susan Collins 

7. Senator Collins. Mr. Berger, during your tenure as National Security Advisor, 
the Clinton administration engaged in discussions with Russia on revising the ABM 
Treaty to permit the United States to deploy a national missile defense system. 
President Bush has said that he would also like to reach an agreement with Russia 
that would pave the way for deployment of a system to defend the United States 
against missile attack. I assume you support President Bush’s efforts to reach such 
an accommodation with Russia, is that correct? 

Mr. Berger. I support a mutual agreement to amend the ABM Treaty in ways 
that would enable us to pursue a limited national missile defense. 

8. Senator COLLINS. Mr. Perle, we have heard many opponents of missile defense 
warn that if the United States withdraws from the ABM Treaty to deploy a missile 
defense system, the Russians and Chinese might build up their nuclear forces and 
an arms race would ensue. Then the Russians and Chinese dutifully threaten just 
such an outcome, and those same critics point to those threats as confirmation of 
their theory. It becomes sort of an echo chamber in which the threats are bounced 
back and forth between the Russians and domestic opponents of missile defense. 
How seriously should we take such threats, or are these discussions simply rhetoric 
to slow down the progress the United States makes on developing a robust, layered 
missile defense system? 

[The information was not provided in time for printing of this hearing. When re- 
ceived, it will be retained in committee files.] 

9. Senator Collins. Mr. Perle, would it not be in the interest of Russia and China 
to make these threats knowing that missile defense critics will themselves dutifully 
echo them in their efforts to prevent deployment of a robust, layered missile defense 
system? 

[The information was not provided in time for printing of this hearing. When re- 
ceived, it will be retained in committee files.] 

[Whereupon, at 1:08 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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